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Preface 


Volume  11  begins  with  Lincoln’s  eloquent  defense  of  the  Union  and 
concludes  with  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  justification  of  his  expansionist 
philosophy.  Lincoln’s  compact  essays  contain  an  average  of  8,000  words 
while  Roosevelt’s  discourses  approximate  22,000  words.  Both  Lincoln 
and  Roosevelt  spoke  about  a positive  presidency.  “1  suppose  1 have  a 
right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy,”  Lin- 
coln told  Chicago  friends.  And  his  annual  messages  to  Congress  ade- 
quately illustrate  his  concept  of  strong  executive  authority.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  recorded  how  he  considered  himself  “a  steward  of  the  people 
bound  actively  and  affirmatively  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  people,  and 
not  to  content  himself  with  the  negative  merit  of  keeping  his  talents 
undamaged  in  a napkin.”  Roosevelt  used  his  messages  to  assert  and 
defend  his  Presidential  leadership  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  In 
the  generation  which  separates  these  two  men,  the  United  States  passed 
through  the  trying  Reconstruction  period  and  forged  ahead  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  manufacturing  nations.  The  new  age  brought  with  it 
all  the  hazards  posed  by  a mechanized  society  and  raised  fundamental 
questions  for  a democracy.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  United  States,  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  had  taken  its  place  as  a world  power. 

li  is  generally  assumed  that  the  men  who  occupied  the  White 
House  from  the  end  of  Reconstruction  to  the  twentieth  century 
appeared  to  ignore  the  major  problems  inherent  in  an  industrial 
society  that  had  subjugated  a vast  continent.  To  the  contrary,  the  texts 
of  the  messages  clearly  illustrate  that  the  Presidents  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  on  a multitude  of  issues.  The  Index  at  the 
end  of  Volume  III  underscores  the  range  of  Presidential  concern:  civil 
service,  internal  improvements,  tariff  reform,  agriculture,  land  sales, 
conservation,  Indian  relations,  banking  and  currency  reforms,  educa- 
tion, immigration,  plus  scores  of  other  detailed  domestic  issues.  In  for- 
eign affairs,  a grandiose  Pacific  policy  emerges— a two  ocean  navy,  the 
purchase  of  Alaska,  coaling  stations  in  Hawaii,  trade  with  the  Far  East, 
and  an  Isthmian  canal.  In  the  Caribbean  the  United  States  continued 
to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  adding  to  it  the  spirit  of  “manifest 
destiny.”  For  all  practical  purposes  American  isolationism  ended  as 
trade  now  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  years  1861  to  1904  are  marked  by  a new  American  conscious- 
ness—the  consciousness  of  national  pride  and  strength.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  Americans  could  look  back  to  a generation  of  progress 
unparalleled  in  history. 


Fred  L.  Israel 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  1861 . 

Fellow -Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles  we  have  cause  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  times  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with 
profound  solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have  during  the  whole  year 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad, 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldom  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of 
our  country  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.  If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
to  assume,  that  foreign  nations  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  social, 
and  treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the  most  speedy 
restoration  of  commerce,  including  especially  the  acquisition  of  cotton, 
those  nations  appear  as  yet  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object 
more  directly  or  clearly  through  the  destruction  than  through  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations 
are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I am  quite  sure  a sound 
argument  could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their  aim 
more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion  than  by  giving 
encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrass- 
ment of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably  saw  from 
the  first  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made  as  well  our  foreign  as  our 
domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
effort  for  disunion  produces  the  existing  difficulty,  and  that  one  strong 
nation  promises  more  durable  peace  and  a more  extensive,  valuable, 
and  reliable  commerce  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile 
fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign  states, 
because,  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
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our  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend  not 
upon  them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  The  correspondence  itself,  with  the  usual  reservations, 
is  herewith  submitted. 

I venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practiced  prudence  and 
liberality  toward  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  state,  foreign 
dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I recommend  that  ade- 
quate and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  defenses 
on  every  side.  While  under  this  general  recommendation  provision  for 
defending  our  seacoast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I also  in  the  same 
connection  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers. 
It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications  and  depots  of  arms  and  munitions, 
with  harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points  upon 
these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  defense  and  preserva- 
tion. I ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in 
his  report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  east  Tennessee  and 
western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I therefore  recommend,  as  a mili- 
tary measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Kentucky  no  doubt  will  cooperate,  and  through  her 
legislature  make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a line.  The  northern 
terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing  railroad,  and  whether  the 
route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or  Nicholasville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap, 
or  from  Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville, 
or  on  some  still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and 
the  General  Government  cooperating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  when  done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  useful- 
ness, but  also  a valuable  permanent  improvement,  worth  its  cost  in  all 
the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  hav- 
ing no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the  commercial  powers  to 
adopt  a desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor  of  maritime  war,  we  have 
removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  this  humane  reform  except 
such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental  occurrence. 

I invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  minister  accredited  to  this  Government  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts  for  a supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no 
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belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public  law, 
I recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demand  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1859.  If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect,  1 would  suggest  that 
authority  be  given  for  investing  the  principal,  over  the  proceeds  of  the 
surplus  referred  to,  in  good  securities,  with  a view  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  other  just  claims  of  our  citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely 
to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  Empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves 
against  and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a 
single  instance  only.  For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive 
and  valuable  commerce  in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing  ves- 
sels to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  United  States 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  the  consular  courts  now  established  by 
law  in  Eastern  countries  to  adjudicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this 
should  not  be  objected  to  by  the  local  authorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer  in  withhold- 
ing our  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  I am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
I submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a charge  d’affaires  near  each  of  those  new  States.  It  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages  might  be 
secured  by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
the  large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  na- 
tional loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose 
confidence  in  their  country’s  faith  and  zeal  for  their  country’s  deliver- 
ance from  present  peril  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  This  fact 
imposes  peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in 
action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  for  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  was  $86,835,900.27,  and  the  expend- 
itures for  the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  were  $84,578,834.47,  leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st 
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°f  July  of  $2,257,065.80.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  the  receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  the  balance  of  the  1st  of  July,  were  $102,532,509.27,  and  the 
expenses  $98,239,733.09,  leaving  a balance  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861, 
of  $4,292,776.18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  1863,  together  with  his  views  of  ways  and  means  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has 
thus  far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace 
and  union  shall  again  bless  the  land. 

I respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Army  and  for  recommen- 
dations having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  efficiency  and  the  well-being 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the 
force  which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

I refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make  allu- 
sion to  the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  already  attained  by  our  troops 
and  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  Army. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia 
upon  a uniform  basis  is  a subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety 
of  the  country,  and  is  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  Regular  Army,  in  connection  with  the  defec- 
tion  that  has  so  considerably  diminished  the  number  of  its  officers,  gives 
peculiar  importance  to  his  recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of 
cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I presume,  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  chaplains 
for  hospitals  occupied  by  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to  my 
notice,  and  I was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a letter,  one  copy  of 
which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  persons,  and 
at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a .schedule,  containing  also 
the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at 
the  times  respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faithfully 
therein  ever  since.  I therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at 
the  same  rate  as  chaplains  in  the  Army.  I further  suggest  that  general 
provision  be  made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  wTith 
regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  in  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
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its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a more  perfect  organization  of  the  Navy  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  Department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted, 
obviate  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — two  by 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean  and  one  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Campbell.  I have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill 
these  vacancies  for  reasons  which  I will  now  state.  Two  of  the  out- 
going judges  resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt,  so  that  if 
successors  were  appointed  in  the  same  localities  they  could  not  now 
serve  upon  their  circuits;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there 
probably  would  not  take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even 
here,  upon  the  Supreme  bench.  I have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the 
appointments  northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to 
the  South  on  the  return  of  peace;  although  I may  remark  that  to  trans- 
fer to  the  North  one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South  would  not, 
with  reference  to  territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean  his  cir- 
cuit grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give 
the  courts  therein  more  than  a nominal  attendance — rising  in  population 
from  1,470,018  in  1830  to  6,151,405  in  i860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  circuit  courts,  attended  by 
Supreme  judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  California,  and  Oregon  have  never  had  any  such  courts. 
Nor  can  this  well  be  remedied  without  a change  in  the  system,  because 
the  adding  of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  country  with  circuit  courts,  would  create  a court 
altogether  too  numerous  for  a judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if 
it  be  one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  courts 
are  useful  or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied 
them;  if  not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them- be  provided 
for  all  or  abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I think,  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of 
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convenient  number  in  every  event;  then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be 
divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  Supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest;  or,  secondly,  let  the  Supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties  and  circuit  judges  provided  for 
all  the  circuits;  or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leav- 
ing the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Government  Congress  has  enacted 
some  5,000  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  6,000  closely 
printed  pages  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes.  Many  of  these 
acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  caution,  so  that  their 
provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves  or  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  even  the  best- 
informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute  law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a compass 
as  may  consist  with  the  fullness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This  well  done  would,  I think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  by 
placing  before  them  in  a more  accessible  and  intelligible  form  the  laws 
which  so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I respect  that  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  now  in  force  and  of  a permanent  and  general  nature  might  be 
revised  and  rewritten  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or  at  most 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size;  and  I respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and  if  my  suggestion  be 
approved  to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper 
for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression  in  many  places  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law. 
This  is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States;  and  as 
our  armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States,  and  there  is  a vast 
amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as 
high  as  $200,000,000,  due  in  large  part  from  insurgents  in  open  rebellion 
to  loyal  citizens  who  are  even  now  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  discharge 
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of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances  I have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish 
by  military  power  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases. 
I have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I had  any  doubt  that  the 
end  proposed — the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself, 
but  because  I have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity 
in  the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I sup- 
pose, are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I refer  the  whole 
matter  to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a plan  may  be  devised  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and 
Territories  as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by 
a voluntary  return  to  allegiance  and  order  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms; 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a permanent  institution,  but  a temporary  sub- 
stitute, and  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  reestablished 
in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself  in 
favor  of  citizens  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims  in  their  nature 
belong  to  the  judicial  department.  Besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged  for  some  time 
to  come  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
from  the  halls  of  Congress;  but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to 
effect  the  object  of  its  creation  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments 
final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  .say  the  danger,  of  the  subject,  I 
comtgend  to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this  power  of  making 
judgments  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the 
right  of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  other 
provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General,  the  following 
being  a summary  .statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Department: 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  the 
transportation  of  “free  mail  matter,’’  was  $9,049,296.40,  being  about  2 
per  cent  less  than  the  revenue  for  i860. 

The  expenditures  were  $13,606,759.11,  showing  a decrease  of  more 
than  8 per  cent  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year  and  leaving 
an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
#4.557. 462. 7i- 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  is  estimated  at 
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an  increase  of  4 per  cent  on  that  of  1861,  making  $8,683,000,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  Department  in  carrying  free  matter, 
viz,  $700,000,  making  $9,383,000. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at  $12,528,000,  leaving 
an  estimated  deficiency  of  $3,145,000  to  be  supplied  from  the  Treasury 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I think,  that  the  extension  of  this 
District  across  the  Potomac  River  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  capital 
here  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  District  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  Department.  The  depressing  influences  of 
the  insurrection  have  been  specially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
and  General  Rand  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  sys- 
tem only  about  $200,000.  The  sales  have  been  entirely  suspended  in 
the  Southern  States,  while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor  to  military 
service  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine  months  about 
$100,000,  rendering  a large  reduction  of  the  force  employed  necessary  to 
make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casual- 
ties of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt 
of  the  bounty  of  the  Government  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army 
or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
directed  a suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such  persons 
upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
that  officer  to  cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the 
pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  superin- 
tendency and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of 
Kansas  is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
The  agents  of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this 
superintendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most 
of  those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the  insurrec- 
tionary cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of 
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commissions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public 
press  that  a portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a military 
force  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the 
Government  has  no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have 
been  written  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  prominent 
chiefs  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  express- 
ing a wish  for  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is 
believed  that  upon  the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces 
the  Indians  will  readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations  and  resume  their 
former  relations  to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department  nor  a bureau,  but  a clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
can  not  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  would  present  a fund  of  information  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  country.  While  I make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profit- 
ably be  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade  has  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a sub- 
ject of  gratulation  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  inhuman  traffic  have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual 
success.  Five  vessels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade  have  been  seized 
and  condemned.  Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  and  one  per- 
son in  equipping  a vessel  as  a slaver  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken  with  a 
cargo  of  Africans  on  bpard  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest 
grade  of  offense  under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada,  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  inaugu- 
rated therein  under  auspices  especially  gratifying  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  .some  of  these  new  coun- 
tries when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite 
to  them  a large  immigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I submit  the  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I commend  their 
interests  and  defense  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Government. 

At  } our  late  session  a joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I regret  to  say  I 
have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject— a subject  at 
once  so  interesting  in  itself  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Interior  a plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly 
matured,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,”  approved  August  6, 
1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain 
other  persons  have  become  forfeited,  and  numbers  of  the  latter  thus  liber- 
ated are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States  and  must  be  provided  for 
in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  States 
will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively,  and  by 
operation  of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon  them 
for  disposal.  In  such  case  I recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  accept- 
ing such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  valuation, 
in  lieu,  pro  tanto , of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be  agreed  on 
with  such  States  respectively;  that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by 
the  General  Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free,  and  that  in  any  event 
steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first  mentioned  if 
the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place  or  places  in 
a climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether 
the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  could  not,  so  far  as 
individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the  acquiring  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practiced  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do  so 
is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yielded  his 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men, 
this  measure  effects  that  object,  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  abso- 
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lute  necessity — that  without  which  the  Government  itself  can  not  be 
perpetuated  ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  I have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inev- 
itable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle.  I have  therefore  in  every  case 
thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which 
are  not  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate  action  of  the 
Legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proclama- 
tion the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those 
ports. 

So  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of 
law,  instead  of  transcending  I have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a new  law  upon 
the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  considered. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must 
be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical  and 
extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are 
indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration  and  the 
message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session  were  both  mainly  devoted 
to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and  consequent 
war  have  sprung.  Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract  to  or  from  the 
principles  or  general  purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those  documents.. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably  expired  at  the 
assault  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  a general  review  of  what  has  occurred 
since  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain  then  is 
much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now,  and  the  progress  of  events 
is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently  claimed  a 
strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  point.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line 
noble  little  Delaware  led  off  right  from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made 
to  seem  against  tne  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges  were 
burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits,  and  we  were  many  days 
at  one  time  without  the  ability  to  bring  a single  regiment  over  her  soil 
to  the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are  repaired  and  open  to 
the  Government;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy;  and  her  people,  at  a regular  election, 
have  sustained  the  Union  by  a larger  majority  and  a larger  aggregate 
vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or  any  question.  Ken- 
tucky, too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly  and,  I think,  tin- 
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changeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and,  I believe,  can  not  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrectionists. 
These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  neither  of 
which  would  promise  a single  soldier  at  first,  have  now  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  40,000  in  the  field  for  the  Union,  while  of  their  citizens 
certainly  not  more  than  a third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubtful 
whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms  against  us.  After  a 
somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes  on  the  Union  people 
of  western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their  own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  1,500,  for  months  dominating  the  narrow 
peninsular  region  constitutingthe counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
and  known  as  Kastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous 
parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  people  there  have 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  and  accepted  the  protection  of  the  old  flag. 
This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the  Potomac  or  east  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island  (near  Savannah), 
and  Ship  Island;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popular 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieutenant-General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  head  of  the  Army.  During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  his  merit;  yet  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully,  ably,  and 
brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a time  far  back  in  our  history, 
when  few  of  the  now  living  had  been  born,  and  thenceforward  contin- 
ually, I can  not  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I submit,  therefore, 
for  your  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him, 
and  to  ourselves  as  a grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  Executive  duty  of 
appointing  in  his  stead  a General  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  It  is  a fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
McClellan  for  the  position,  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  McClellan  is  there- 
fore in  considerable  degree  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the 
Executive,  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be  given 
him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus  by  fair  implication  promised, 
and  without  which  he  can  not  with  so  full  efficiency  serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones, 
and  the  saying  is  true  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
better  directed  by  a single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 
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And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  cayi 
have  none  but  a common  end  in  view  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice 
of  means.  In  a storm  at  sea  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink, 
and  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together  because  too  many  will 
direct  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
existing  right  of  suffrage  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers  except  the  legislative  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I to  omit  rais- 
ing a warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions,  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I ask  a brief 
attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy 
them  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed, 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  infer- 
ences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a relation  between  labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves, 
and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A large 
majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others  nor  have  others 
working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  a majority  of  the  whole 
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people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters,  while  in  the  Northern 
a large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with  their  families— 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their  farms,  in  their 
houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and 
asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a considerable  number  of  persons 
mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital;  that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own 
hands  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them;  but  this  is  only  a 
mixed  and  not  a distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the 
existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  such  thing 
as  the  free  hired  laborer beingfixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many  inde- 
pendent men  everywhere  in  these  States  a few  years  back  in  their  lives 
were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors 
for  wages  awhile,  saves  a surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for 
himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length  hires 
another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and 
prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  conse- 
quent energy  and  progress  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all.  No  men 
living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty; 
none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly 
earned.  Uet  them  beware  of  surrendering  a political  power  which  they 
already  possess,  and  which  if  surrendered  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the 
door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and 
burdens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the  last  are  seventy  years 
and  we  find  our  population  at  the  end  of  the  period  eight  times  as  great  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  things  which  meu 
deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  have  at  one  view  what 
the  popular  principle,  applied  to  Government  through  the  machinery  of  the 
States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a given  time,  and  also  what  if  firmly 
maintained  it  promises  for  the  future.  There  are  already  among  us  those 
who  if  the  Union  be  preserved  will  live  to  see  it  contain  250,000,000.  The 
struggle  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day;  it  is  for  a vast  future  also. 
With  a reliance  on  Providence  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed 
in  the  great  task  which  events  have  devolved  upon  us. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  i,  1862. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Se?iate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Since  your  last  annual  assembling  another  year  of  health  and  bountiful 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless 
us  with  a return  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  in  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way  all  will 
yet  be  well. 

The  correspondence  touching  foreign  affairs  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with 
a request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other  nations  is  less  gratifying 
than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods,  it  is  certainly  more  satisfac- 
tory than  a nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as  we  are  might  reasonably 
have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last  there  were  some  grounds 
to  expect  that  the  maritime  powers  which  at  the  beginning  of  our  domes- 
tic difficulties  so  unwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  recognized  the 
insurgents  as  a belligerent  would  soon  recede  from  that  position,  which 
has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves  than  to  our  own  country. 
But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards  befell  the  national  arms, 
and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own  disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have 
hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  justice. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  radically  changed  for  the  moment  the  occu- 
pations and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
social  condition  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  have  carried  on  a commerce  that  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing throughout  a period  of  half  a century.  It  has  at  the  same  time 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a 
profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  this  unusual 
agitation  we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  between 
foreign  states  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  states.  We  have 
attempted  no  propagandism  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we 
have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its 
own  affairs.  Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign 
nations  with  reference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and 
often  exaggerated  effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government, 
even  if  it  were  just,  would  certaiidy  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
has  been  put  into  operation  with  a good  prospect  of  complete  success. 
It  is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  marked  with  a 
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jealous  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of 
their  moral  and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  dues  has 
been  carried  into  full  effect  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

A blockade  of  3,000  miles  of  seacoast  could  not  be  established  and 
vigorously  enforced  in  a season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  the 
present  without  committing  occasional  mistakes  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A civil  war  occurring  in  a country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  misap- 
prehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between  nations 
which  have  a common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I have  so  far  as  possible  heard  and  redressed 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  powers.  There  is 
still,  however,  a large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases 
upon  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  governments 
whose  protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover, 
many  cases  in  which  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  suffer  wrongs 
from  the  naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  states  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I have 
proposed  to  some  of  the  foreign  states  thus  interested  mutual  conventions 
to  examine  and  adjust  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made 
especially  to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia.  In  each 
case  it  has  been  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold , which  vessel 
was  in  May,  1861,  prevented  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  force 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a sim- 
ilar privilege  had  shortly  before  been  granted  to  an  English  vessel.  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of  Afri- 
can descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a view  to  such  colonization 
as  was  contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties,  at  home 
and  abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  consid- 
erations, and  still  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — have 
suggested  similar  measures,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
Spanish  American  Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  such 
colonies  to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these  circumstances  I have 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  state  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  its  government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive  and 
protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen;  and  I have  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  several  States  situated  within  the  Tropics,  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons  of 
that  class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be 
equal,  just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti  are  as  yet  the  only  coun- 
tries to  which  colonists  of  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with 
certainty  of  being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens;  and  I regret  to  say 
such  persons  contemplating  colonization  do  not  seem  so  willing  to 
migrate  to  those  countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I think 
their  interest  demands.  I believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  this 
respect  is  improving,  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and 
considerable  migration  to  both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate’s  consent,  with  Liberia,  and  a similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
with  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  A considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
commerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Out  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  European  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  favorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China,  and 
Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
relations  with  the  independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
friendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  be  enter- 
tained by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico. 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada closed  its  session  without  having  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the 
claims  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
the  convention,  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The 
joint  commission  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  has  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  Europe 
by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a similar  project  to  extend  the  telegraph 
from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line  which 
is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war;  and  they  are  exhibiting 
such  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a condition  to  be  organized  as  States  and  be  constitu- 
tionally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
have  a tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  diminish 
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the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration 
whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  can  not  be 
adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effective 
is  a scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories  with 
a view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries — 
results  which  can  not  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  operations 
required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  hitherto  been  met  with 
a promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the  war, 
however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the  aug- 
mented forces  now  in  the  field  demand  your  best  reflections  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue  without  injury  to  business  and 
with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  just  demands  be  so  economically  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties  and  making  them  a legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  an  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long-felt  want  of  an  uniform  circu- 
lating medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges. 

A return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible 
with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned  should  ever  be  kept  in  view. 
Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  injurious,  and  to  reduce 
these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a leading 
purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Convertibility,  prompt  and  certain  con- 
vertibility, into  coin  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  surest 
safeguard  against  them;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a circula- 
tion cf  United  States  notes  payable  in  coin  and  sufficiently  large  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and  safely  maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
public  wants  can  be  made  and  the  great  advantages  of  a safe  and  uniform 
currency  secured? 

I know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associations, 
under  a general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in.  its  provisions.  To 
such  associations  the  Government  might  furnish  circulating  notes  on 
the  security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  These 
notes,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform 
in  appearance  and  security  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at 
once  protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a vicious  currency  and  facilitate 
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commerce  by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  notes 
and  a general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  public  credit, 
moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Government  bonds 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
June,  1862,  were  $583,885,247.06,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397.62  were 
derived  from  customs;  $i,795»33i-73  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public 
lands,  $152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787.64;  from  loans 
in  all  forms,  $529,692,460.50.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were:  For  Congressional, 
executive,  and  judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009.29;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$i,339,7i°.35;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
Post-Office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
$14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $3,102,- 
985.52;  under  the  War  Department,  $394,368,407.36;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,674,569.69;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $13, 190,324.45; 
and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
loan  and  redemptions,  $96,096,922.09;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,- 
841,700.25,  and  leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1862,  of  $13,043,546.81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
reimbursements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted  both  from  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487, 788, 324.97,  and 
the  expenditures  $474,744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views  I 
invite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
transmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and 
operations  conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor  could  I give  a 
summary  of  them  here  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  its  being 
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much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I therefore  content  myself 
with  laying  the  reports  before  you  and  asking  your  attention  to  them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a decided  improvement  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department  as  compared  with  several 
preceding  years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
$8,349,296.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  three  quarters  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  sufficient 
to  produce  a revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,299,820.90,  being  only 
$50,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a still  more  favorable  result. 
The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,606,759.11.  For  the  last  year 
the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,364.13,  showing  a decrease  of 
about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  about  $3,750,000  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  i860.  The 
deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was  $4,551,966.98. 
For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2, 1 12,814.57.  These  favorable 
results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail  .service  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  and  in  part  to  a careful  review  of  all  expenditures  in  that 
Department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency  of  the  postal 
service,  it  is  believed,  has  also  been  much  improved.  The  Postmaster- 
General  has  also  opened  a correspondence  through  the  Department  of 
State  with  foreign  governments  proposing  a convention  of  postal  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  rates  of  foreign  postage  and 
to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  important  to 
our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  has 
been  favorably  entertained  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  governments  from 
whom  replies  have  been  received. 

I ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  his  report  respecting  the  further  legislation  required,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands: 

The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a source  of  revenue.  From  the  1st  July,  1861, 
to  the  30th  September,  1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands  were 
$137,476.26 — a sum  much  less  than  the  expenses  of  our  land  system  during  the  same 
period.  The  homestead  law,  which  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  offers 
such  inducements  to  settlers  that  sales  for  cash  can  not  be  expected  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  General  band  Office  and  the  cost  of  surveying 
and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source  as  reported 
from  the  Treasury  Department  arises,  as  I understand,  from  the  fact  that 
the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really  coincident  at  the 
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beginning  point,  the  Treasury  report  including  a considerable  sum  now 
which  had  previously  been  reported  from  the  Interior,  sufficiently  large 
to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  derived  from  the  three  months  now  reported 
upon  by  the  Interior  and  not  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  have  during  the  past  year  mani- 
fested a spirit  of  insubordination,  and  at  several  points  have  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vicinity.  The  tribes 
occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insurgents.  Those 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven  from  the  country. 
The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  visited  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  former  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the  United  States.  He  alleges 
that  they  were  constrained  by  superior  force  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
the  insurgents,  and  that  the  United  States  neglected  to  furnish  the  pro- 
tection which  their  treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  attacked 
the  settlements  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing  indiscrimi- 
nately men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  unexpected, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defense  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  800  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  a large 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this  outbreak  was  induced  is 
not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which  maybe  unjust,  need  not  to 
be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureau  from  different 
sources  about  the  time  hostilities  were  commenced  that  a simultaneous 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  has  suffered  great  injury  from  this  Indian  war.  A large  por- 
tion of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a severe  loss  has  been 
sustained  by  the  destruction  of  property.  The  people  of  that  State  mani- 
fest much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  as  a guaranty  against  future  hostilities.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  details.  I submit  for  your  especial  con- 
sideration whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodeled.  Many 
wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be 
profitably  done. 

I submit  a statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pend- 
ing before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New 
York  and  Illinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter 
to  be  noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I purpose  having  prepared  and 
laid  before  you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical 
information  upon  this  subject.  The  military  and  commercial  importance 
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of  enlarging-  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  improving  the  Illinois 
River  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.  I respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
last,  I have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a few  months 
this  Department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a correct  knowledge  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and 
in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States. 

Also,  that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals, 
plants,  and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused 
much  valuable  information  in  anticipation  of  a more  elaborate  report, 
which  will  in  due  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in 
chemical  science  now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  Department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a large  class  of  our  most  valuable  citizens,  and  I trust  that  the  liberal 
basis  upon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your  approba- 
tion, but  that  it  will  realize  at  no  distant  day  all  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and  become  the  fruitful  source  of  advantage 
to  all  our  people. 

On  the  2 2d  day  of  September  last  a proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Executive,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I now  respectfully  recall  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
“compensated  emancipation.” 

A nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws. 
The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability.  “One 
generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth 
abideth  forever.”  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and 
estimate  this  ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  well 
adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions are  of  advantage  in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  in  former  ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have 
brought  these  to  be  an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  inaugural  address  I briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy  of 
disunion  as  a remedy  for  the  differences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I did  so  in  language  which  I can  not  improve,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I beg  to  repeat: 

One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended, 
while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only 
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substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  for 
the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any 
law  can  ever  be  in  a community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly 
supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obliga- 
tion in  both  cases,  and  a few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I think,  can  not  be  perfectly 
cured,  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than 
before.  The  foreign  slave  trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived  without  restriction  in  one  section,  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially 
surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  separate.  We  can  not  remove  our  respective  sec- 
tions from  each  other  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A husband  and 
wife  may  be  divorced  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other, 
but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  can  not  do  this.  They  can  not  but  remain  face 
to  face,  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among 
friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  ques- 
tions, as  to  terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you. 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a national  boundary 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a little  more  than 
one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  remain- 
ing length  are  merely  surveyors’  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk  back 
and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of  this 
line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper 
or  parchment  as  a national  boundary.  The  fact  of  separation,  if  it  comes, 
gives  up  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section  the  fugitive-slave  clause, 
along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations  upon  the  section  seceded 
from,  while  I should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  ever  be  made  to 
take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region  bounded  east 
by  the  Alleghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and 
cotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee, 
all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  10,000,000  people,  and  will  have 
50,000,000  within  fifty  years  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States — certainly  more  than  1 ,000,000  square  miles.  Once  half  as 
populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is,  it  would  have  more  than  75,000,000 
people.  A glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  territorially  speaking,  it  is 
the  great  body  of  the  Republic.  The  other  parts  are  but  marginal  bor- 
ders to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest  and  also  the  richest  in  undeveloped  re- 
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sources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses,  and  all  which 
proceed  from  them  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products,  and  we  shall 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented.  And  yet 
this  region  has  no  seacoast — touches  no  ocean  anywhere.  As  part  of  one 
nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe 
by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia 
by  San  Francisco;  but  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as 
designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  this  great  interior  re- 
gion is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of  these  outlets,  not  perhaps 
by  a physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and  onerpus  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country  , or  place  it  south  of  Ken- 
tucky or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of  it 
can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can  trade 
to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a govern- 
ment foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit  this 
vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no  proper 
question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  peo- 
ple and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves,  they  will  not 
ask  where  a line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow  rather  that  there  shall 
be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions  less  interested  in  these 
communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  great  outside  world.  They, 
too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the  West  without 
paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part;  not  from  the 
land  we  inhabit;  not  from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble severing  of  this  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  us. 
In  all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  separa- 
tion. In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood 
and  treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  generations  of  men — 
and  it  can  without  convulsion  be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
generation. 

In  this  view  I recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  and 
articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two -thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring ),  That  the 
following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  (or  conventions)  of  the  several 
States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures  (or  conventions),  to  be 
valid  as  part  or  parts  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz: 

Art.  — . Bvery  State  wherein  slavery  now  exists  which  shall  abolish  the  same 
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therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1900,  shall  receive 
compensation  from  the  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such  State  bonds  of  the 

United  States  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent  per  annum  to  an  amount 

equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of for  each  slave  shown  to  have  been  therein  by 

the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State 
by  installments  or  in  one  parcel  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly 
as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one  time  within  such  State;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as 
aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid  and  afterwards  reintro- 
ducing or  tolerating  slavery  therein  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the  bonds  so 
received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest  paid  thereon. 

Art.  — . All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the  chances  of  the 
war  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion  shall  be  forever  free;  but  all  owners 
of  such  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same 
rates  as  is  provided  for  States  adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that 
no  slave  shall  be  twice  accounted  for. 

Art.  — . Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  otherwise  provide  for  colonizing 
free  colored  persons  with  their  own  consent  at  any  place  or  places  without  the  United 
States. 

I beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never  have  existed;  without  slavery 
it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
and  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  African  race  amongst  us.  Some 
would  perpetuate  slavery;  some  would  abolish  it  suddenly  and  without 
compensation;  some  would  abolish  it  gradually  and  with  compensation; 
some  would  remove  the  freed  people  from  us,  and  some  would  retain 
them  with  us;  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities.  Because  of 
these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  in  struggles  among  ourselves. 
By  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  together.  This  would 
be  compromise,  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends  and  not 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to  embody 
a plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted,  it  is 
assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow,  at  least  in  several  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are,  first,  the  emancipation;  sec- 
ondly, the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it  (thirty-seven  years);  and, 
thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
slavery,  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion . The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  deran  gement — 
in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement — while  most  of  those  whose 
habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will  have 
passed  away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never  see  it.  Another 
class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will  deprecate  the  length 
of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  living  slaves. 
But  it  really  gives  them  much.  It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant  destitu- 
tion which  must  largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  in  localities  where 
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their  numbers  are  very  great,  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  assurance  that 
their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each  State  choos- 
ing to  act  under  it  to  abolish  slavery  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
or  at  any  intermediate  time,  or  by  degrees  extending  over  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  period,  and  it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike.  It 
also  provides  for  compensation,  and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those 
who  favor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
compensation.  Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  to  receive 
will  object.  Yet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.  In  a certain 
sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It 
is  no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
are  the  people  of  the  North;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesita- 
tingly we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in 
them,  it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  more  respon- 
sible than  the  North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a common  object 
this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a common 
charge  ? 

And  if  with  less  money,  or  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone,  is 
it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?  Let  us  consider  it,  then.  Let  us  ascer- 
tain the  sum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipa- 
tion was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider  whether  if  that  measure  had 
been  promptly  accepted  by  even  some  of  the  slave  States  the  same  sum 
would  not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  has  been  otherwise  done. 
If  so,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and  in  that  view  would  be  a pru- 
dent and  economical  measure.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  some- 
thing as  it  is  to  pay  nothing , but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a large  sum  than  it  is 
to  pay  a larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  wheii  we  are  able 
than  it  is  to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  large  sums,  and 
requires  them  at  once.  The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated 
emancipation  of  course  would  be  large.  But  it  would  require  no  ready 
cash,  nor  the  bonds  even  any  faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses. 
This  might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
seven  years.  At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a hundred  millions  of 
people  to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions  as  now.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to 
continue  for  a long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before,  because 
our  territory  will  not  have  become  full.  I do  not  state  this  inconsider- 
ately. At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an 
average,  from  our  first  national  census,  in  1790,  until  that  of  i860,  we 
should  in  1900  have  a population  of  103,208,415.  And  why  may  we  not 
continue  that  ratio  far  beyond  that  period?  Our  abundant  room,  our 
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broad  national  homestead,  is  our  ample  resource.  Were  our  territory  as 
limited  as  are  the  British  Isles,  very  certainly  our  population  could  not 
expand  as  stated.  Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign  born  as  now,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  send  part  of  the  native  born  away.  But  such 
is  not  our  condition.  We  have  2,963,000  square  miles.  Europe  has 
3,800,000,  with  a population  averaging  73^3  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  many?  Is  it  less 
fertile?  Has  it  more  waste  surface  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  deserts, 
or  other  causes?  Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advantage?  If, 
then,  we  are  at  some  time  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how  soon?  As 
to  when  this  may  be,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present;  as  to 
when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the  Union. 
•Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — 73/d  to 
the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  has  157;  Rhode  Island,  133;  Connecti- 
cut, 99;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  80.  Also  two  other  great  States, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having  63  and  the 
latter  59.  The  States  already  above  the  European  average,  except  New 
York,  have  increased  in  as  rapid  a ratio  since  passing  that  point  as  ever 
before,  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  some  other  parts  of  our  country 
in  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a dense  population. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  population  and  ratio 
of  increase  for  the  several  decennial  periods  to  be  as  follows : 


Year. 

Population. 

Ratio  of 
increase. 

1790 

3, 929, 827 

Per  cent. 

35-  02 

“3/ 

7,  239, 814 

1820 

3°-  45 

33- 13 

33-49 

1830 

u3°>  A3A 

1840 

1850 

1 / , uoy,  433 

23, 191,876 

'i  t AA'i  *7nn 

°7 

i36o 

3v)«  °/ 

•9  c eft 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  34.60  per  cent  in  popula- 
tion through  the  seventy  years  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  taken. 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  at  no  one  of  these  seven  periods  is 
either  2 per  cent  below  or  2 per  cent  above  the  average,  thus  showing 
how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in  our 
case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  results: 
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Year. 

Population. 

42, 323. 34i 

56, 967,  216 

76, 677, 872 
103,  208, 415 
138, 918, 526 
186, 984, 335 
251,680,914 

1880 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as  Europe 
now  is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930 — say  about  1925 — our  ter- 
ritory, at  73^3  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity  to  contain 
217,186,000. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the 
chance  by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion  or  by  long  and  exhausting  war 
springing  from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us. 
While  it  can  not  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of 
secession,  breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civil- 
ization, and  prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be 
very  great  and  injurious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt 
without  it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  6 per  cent 
per  annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  revolutionary  struggle 
until  to-day,  without  paying  anything  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each 
man  of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon 
it  then;  and  this  because  our  increase  of  men  through  the  whole  period 
has  been  greater  than  6 per  cent — has  run  faster  than  the  interest  upon 
the  debt.  Thus  time  alone  relieves  a debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popu- 
lation increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  accumulates  on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  justly 
due,  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — the 
great  advantage  of  a policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  until  we 
number  100,000,000  what  by  a different  policy  we  would  have  to  pay  now, 
when  we  number  but  31,000,000.  In  a word,  it  shows  that  a dollar  will 
be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will  be  a dollar  for  emancipation 
on  the  proposed  plan.  And  then  the  latter  will  cost  no  blood,  no  precious 
life.  It  will  be  a saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return 
to  bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  in  the  property  sense  belong  to  loyal  owners,  and  hence  pro- 
vision is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  people.  It  does  not 
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oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as  may 
consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one 
hand  or  on  the  other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  people  to  be  deported  and  the  American  voters, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

I can  not  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is  that  I strongly  favor 
colonization;  and  yet  I wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  can 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no  white  laborers;  if  they 
leave  their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logic- 
ally, there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  even  without 
deportation,  would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and  very 
surely  would  not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor 
would  still  have  to  be  performed — the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do 
more  than  their  old  proportion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a time  would 
do  less,  leaving  an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their  labor 
into  greater  demand,  and  consequently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  With 
deportation,  even  to  a limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is 
mathematically  certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  mar- 
ket— increase  the  demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce 
the  supply  of  black  labor  by  colonizing  the  black  laborer  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of 
white  labor. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  forth  and  cover  the 
whole  land.  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land?  Will  liberation  make 
them  any  more  numerous?  Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the 
whole  country,  and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to  seven  whites.  Could 
the  one  in  any  way  greatly  disturb  the  seven?  There  are  many  commu- 
nities now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven  whites  and 
this  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it.  The  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  all  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six  whites,  and  yet 
in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress  I believe  it  has  never  presented  the 
presence  of  free  colored  persons  as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why  should 
emancipation  South  send  the  free  people  North?  People  of  any  color 
seldom  run  unless  there  be  something  to  run  from.  Heretofore  colored 
people  to  some  extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage,  and  now , perhaps, 
from  both  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if  gradual  emancipation  and 
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deportation  be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from.  Their  old 
masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be  procured, 
and  the  freedmen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the  wages  till 
new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with  people  of 
their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on  the  mutual 
interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  can  not  the  North  decide  for  itself 
whether  to  receive  them? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
any  irruption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolishment  of 
slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  to  the  whites 
in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  i860,  having  no  reference  to  persons 
called  contrabands  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress  abolish- 
ing slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  the  war  nor  proceedings  under  the  proclamation  of  September 
22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan.  Its  timely 
adoption , I doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay  both. 

And  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress  pro- 
vide by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipation 
before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon  is  hereby  earnestly  renewed. 
Such  would  be  only  an  advance  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I am  confident,  secure  peace  more 
speedily  and  maintain  it  more  permanently  than  can  be  done  by  force 
alone,  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  war  if  we  rely  solely  upon  force.  It  is  much,  very 
much,  that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It  can  not 
become  such  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Congress, 
and  afterwards  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three- fourths 
of  the  States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their 
concurrence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting 
emancipation  at  no  very  distant  day  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms. 
This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a paper  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  nor 
do  I forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors,  nor  that  many  of  you  have 
more  experience  than  I in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet  I trust  that 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me  you  will  perceive  no 
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want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I may  seem  to 
display. 

is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood?  Is  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  pros- 
perity and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vital 
objects?  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  “Can  any  of  us 
imagine  better?”  but  “Can  we  all  do  better?”  Object  whatsoever  is 
possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  “Can  we  do  better?”  The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is 
piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  can  not  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will 
not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We,  even  we  here , hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free- — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what 
we  preserve.  We  .shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a way  which  if  followed  the  world  will  forever 
applaud  and  God  must  forever  bless. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  8,  1863. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Another  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  has  passed. 
For  these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  national  affairs, 
our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  to  God  is  due. 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  powers. 

The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in 
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foreign  wars  to  aid  an  inexcusable  insurrection  have  been  unavailing. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exer- 
cised their  authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions 
from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France  has  by  a like  proceeding 
promptly  vindicated  the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.  Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen 
out  of  the  blockade  and  other  belligerent  operations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed 
and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  in  a spirit  of  frankness,  justice, 
and  mutual  good  will.  It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  courts, 
by  the  impartiality  of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  maritime  powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  of 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It  is 
believed  that  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  citizens  are  con- 
cerned that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

I shall  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  a convention  for  the 
adjustment  of  possessory  claims  in  Washington  Territory  arising  out  of 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  June,  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  which  have  been  the  source  of  some  disquiet  among  the  citi- 
zens of  that  now  rapidly  improving  part  of  the  country. 

A novel  and  important  question,  involving  the  extent  of  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  the  waters  which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba, 
has  been  debated  without  reaching  an  agreement,  and  it  is  proposed  in 
an  amicable  spirit  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a friendly  power.  A 
convention  for  that  purpose  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  powers  in  an  arrangement  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  here- 
tofore adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waters  of 
Denmark. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Government  and  that  of 
Chile  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilean  officers,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  has 
been  brought  to  a close  by  the  award  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  parties. 
The  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly  re- 
spected magistrate,  and  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants  may 
not  have  been  as  large  as  they  expected  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust 
the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty’s  decision.  That  decision  was  promptly  com- 
plied with  by  Chile  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that  country. 

The  joint  commissioi  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims  has  been 
organized  at  Tima,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it. 
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Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicaragua  are  in 
course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  message,  I 
have  received  a representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
have  accredited  a minister  to  that  Republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have  forced  upon 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 
In  regard  to  some  governments  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  defined 
by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that  in 
the  event  of  civil  war  a foreigner  residing  in  this  country  within  the  lines 
of  the  insurgents  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  classes  him  as 
a belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  can  not 
expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that  character.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  and  in 
some  instances  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  born  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been 
fully  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by  deny- 
ing the  fact  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden  of 
proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this  proof, 
from  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information.  These 
might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts  where  declarations  of 
intention  may  be  made  or  naturalizations  effected  to  send  periodically  lists 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized  or  declaring  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  Department  those 
names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which  on  becoming  naturalized  here 
they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United  States  they 
still  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens.  Many  alter- 
cations and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of  this  abuse. 
It  is  therefore  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  fix  a limit  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
under  pretenses  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when  drafted 
into  the  military  service.  I submit  the  expediency  of  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  as  will  make  the  fact  of  voting  an  estoppel  against  any 
plea  of  exemption  from  military  service  or  other  civil  obligation  on  the 
ground  of  alienage. 

In  common  with  other  Western  powers,  our  relations  with  Japan  have 
been  brought  into  serious  jeopardy  through  the  perverse  opposition  of  the 
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hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  Empire  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy 
of  the  Tycoon,  designed  to  bring  the  country  into  the  society  of  nations. 
It  is  hoped,  although  not  with  entire  confidence,  that  these  difficulties 
may  be  peacefully  overcome.  I ask  your  attention  to  the  claim  of  the 
minister  residing  there  for  the  damages  he  sustained  in  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  residence  of  the  legation  at  Yedo. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  effecting  a continuous  line  of  telegraph 
through  that  Empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

I recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  of  a telegraph 
between  this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  established  with  any 
reasonable  outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the 
diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  service. 

The  consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of  the 
last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade  which  will 
ensue  whenever  peace  is  restored.  Our  ministers  abroad  have  been 
faithful  in  defending  American  rights.  In  protecting  commercial  inter- 
ests our  consuls  have  necessarily  had  to  encounter  increased  labors  and 
responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war.  These  they  have  for  the  most 
part  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and  efficiency.  This  acknowledgment 
justly  includes  those  consuls  who,  residing  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Japan,  China,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  are  charged  with  complex 
functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  generally  satis- 
factory, although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been 
entirely  suppressed.  The  mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  hereto- 
fore understood.  I lay  before  you  a communication  on  this  subject  from 
the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  I again  submit  to  your  consideration  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a system  for  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion. Although  this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again 
flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrec- 
tion occurred,  there  is  still  a great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of 
industry,  especially  in  agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and 
coal  as  of  the  precious  metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  much 
increased  here,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative 
occupation,  are  thronging  our  foreign  consulates  and  offering  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  if  essential,  but  very  cheap,  assistance  can  be 
afforded  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil 
war  the  nation  is  beginning  a new  life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the 
aid  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  and  support  of  the  Government. 

Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government  and  unintended  may  in  some 
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cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries, 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  other  powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a special  court 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the: 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  public 
law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  ‘the  claims  by  joint  commission  have 
been  proposed  to  some  governments,  but  no  definitive  answer  to  the 
proposition  has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I shall  probably  have  occasion  to  request 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered  and  damages  awarded  by  admiralty  courts,  and  in 
other  cases  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable 
in  principle  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained 
by  an  informal  arbitration. 

The  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed  themselves  required 
by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  to  demand  a tax  upon 
the  incomes  of  foreign  consuls  in  this  country.  While  such  a demand 
may  not  in  strictness  be  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or  perhaps  of  any 
existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a foreign  country,  the 
expediency  of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the  income 
of  such  consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  derived  from  the 
emoluments  of  their  office  or  from  property  not  situated  in  the  United 
States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  I make  this  sugges- 
tion upon  the  ground  that  a comity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  ex- 
empts our  consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the  extent  thug 
indicated.  The  United  States,  I think,  ought  not  to  be  exceptionally 
illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  have  been  success- 
fully conducted.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a national  banking  law 
has  proved  a valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  general  leg- 
islation in  relation  to  loans  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
but  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 

Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
ury, including  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
and  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and  punctually  paid,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a great  war 
ever  more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement,  were  $901, 125,674.86,  and  the 
aggregate  disbursements  $895,796,630.65,  leaving  a balance  on  the  1st  of 
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July,  1863,  °f  $5>329>°44*21*  Of  the  receipts  there  were  derived  from 
customs  $69,059,642.40,  from  internal  revenue  $37,640,787.95,  from  direct 
tax  $1,485, 103.61,  from  lands  $167,617.17,  from  miscellaneous  sources 
$3. 046, 615. 35,  and  from  loans  $776,682,361.57,  making  the  aggregate 
$901,125,674.86.  Of  the  disbursements  there  were  for  the  civil  service 
$23>253>922-°8,  for  pensions  and  Indians  $4,216,520.79,  for  interest  on 
public  debt  $24,729,846.51,  for  the  War  Department  $599,298,600.83,  for 
the  Navy  Department  $63,211,105.27,  for  payment  of  funded  and  tempo- 
rary debt  $181,086,635.07,  making  the  aggregate  $895,796,630.65  and 
leaving  the  balance  of  $5,329,044.21.  But  the  payment  of  funded  and 
temporary  debt,  having  been  made  from  moneys  borrowed  during  the 
year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal  payments  and  the  moneys 
borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nominal  receipts,  and  their  amount, 
$181,086,635.07,  should  therefore  be  deducted  both  from  receipts  and 
disbursements.  This  being  done  there  remains  as  actual  receipts 
$720, 039,039. 79  and  the  actual  disbursements  $714,709,995.58,  leaving 
the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  (1864)  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I invite  your  attention.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will  exhibit  a state 
of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  estimates  of  that 
officer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  confidently  expected  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  found  very  consid- 
erably less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a document  of  great  interest.  It 
consists  of — 

1 . The  military  operations  of  the  year,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral in  Chief. 

2.  The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  General 
Hitchcock. 

4.  The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Provost- Marshal- General. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  invalid  corps,  and 

6.  The  operation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  Commissary- General,  Paymaster- General,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon- General. 

It  has  appeared  impossible  to  make  a valuable  summary  of  this  report, 
except  such  as  would  be  too  extended  for  this  place,  and  hence  I content 
myself  by  asking  your  careful  attention  to  the  report  itself. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch  of  the  service  during  the  year 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest  have  been  discharged 
with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  The  extensive  blockade  has  been  con- 
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stantly  increasing  in  efficiency  as  the  Navy  has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long 
a line  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  entirely  suppress  illicit  trade. 
From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department  it  appears  that  more  than 
1,000  vessels  have  been  captured  since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and 
that  the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  adjudication  amounts  to  over 
$13  ,000,000. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  588  vessels 
completed  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and  of  these  75  are  ironclad 
or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war  give  an  increased  interest 
and  importance  to  the  Navy  which  will  probably  extend  beyond  the  war 
itself. 

The  armored  vessels  in  our  Navy  completed  and  in  service,  or  which 
are  under  contract  and  approaching  completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in 
number  those  of  any  other  power;  but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for 
harbor  defense  and  coast  service,  others  of  greater  strength  and  capacity 
will  be  necessary  for  cruising  purposes  and  to  maintain  our  rightful  posi- 
tion on  the  ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a motive  power  for  ships  of  war  de- 
mands either  a corresponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy-yards 
or  the  establishment  of  new  ones  for  the  construction  and  necessary 
repair  of  modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay, 
and  public  injury  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  govern- 
mental establishments.  The  necessity  of  such  a navy-yard,  so  furnished, 
at  some  suitable  place  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  on  repeated  occa- 
sions been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department, 
and  is  again  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  which  accompanies 
this  communication.  I think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  also  to  that  of  establishing  a yard  and  depot  for  naval 
purposes  upon  one  of  the  Western  rivers.  A naval  force  has  been  created 
on  those  interior  waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  little 
more  than  two  years,  exceeding  in  numbers  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Administration.  Satisfac- 
tory and  important  as  have  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of 
the  Navy  at  this  interesting  period,  they  are  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  the  success  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war 
vessels,  which  has  created  a new  form  of  naval  power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  our  resources 
of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
waters.  Without  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  have  been  developed  and  its  power  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  a Navy  of  such  magnitude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  from  7,500 
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men  in  the  spring  of  1861  to  about  34,000  at  the  present  time  has  been 
accomplished  without  special  legislation  or  extraordinary  bounties  to  pro- 
mote that  increase.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the 
draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect 
injuriously  the  naval  service,  and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair 
its  efficiency  by  detaching  seamen  from  their  proper  vocation  and  inducing 
them  to  enter  the  Army.  I therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress 
might  aid  both  the  army  and  naval  services  by  a definite  provision  on  this 
subject  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities 
more  especially  interested. 

I commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen  and  also 
the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval 
Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen  for  the 
highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after  life  they  will  be  required  to  per- 
form. In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  made  at  the 
naval  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make 
nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection  have  been  filled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I am  gratified  in 
being  able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equaled  the 
entire  expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,206.84  and  the  for- 
mer to  $1 1, 163,789.59,  leaving  a deficiency  of  but  $150,417.25.  In  i860, 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
$5>656>7°5-49>  the  postal  receipts  of  that  year  being  $2,645,722.19  less 
than  those  of  1863.  The  decrease  since  i860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent,  but  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  may  become  self-sustaining  in 
a few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 

The  international  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Postmaster- General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  nth  of  May  last  and  con- 
cluded its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  established 
by  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between 
nations  and  as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions  inaugurate  a general 
system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
can  not  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

I refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is 
herewith  laid  before  you,  for  useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs,  patents,  pensions,  and  other  matters  of 
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public  concern  pertaining  to  his  Department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  years  was  3,841,549  acres,  of  which  161,911  acres 
were  sold  for  cash,  1,456,514  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  homestead 
law,  and  the  residue  disposed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military 
bounties,  for  railroad  and  other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesmen  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a higher  and  more  enduring  interest 
in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public  lands 
than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  them. 
This  opinion  has  had  a controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation  upon 
tne  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I may  cite  as  evidence  of  this  the 
liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers;  the  grant  to  the 
States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to  their  being 
reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation;  the  grants  to  railway  companies 
of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of  their  roads, 
which  when  completed  will  so  largely  multiply  the  facilities  for  reaching 
our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  most  signal  and 
beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers.  Since  the  1st  day  of  January  last  the  before-mentioned 
quantity  of  1,456,514  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  provi- 
sions. This  fact  and  the  amount  of  sales  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of 
increasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and 
which  has  required  so  large  a withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accus- 
tomed pursuits.  I cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  suggesting  a modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those 
engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  I doubt 
not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  will,  without 
essentially  changing  the  general  features  of  the  system,  secure  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  its  benefits  to  those  who  have  left  their  homes 
in  the  defense  of  the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
of  raising  by  appropriate  legislation  a revenue  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the  removal  of  certain 
Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry  treaties  have  been 
negotiated,  which  will  in  due  time  be  .submitted  for  the  constitutional 
action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipulations  for  extinguishing  the 
possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  lands.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in  the  establishment 
of  permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these  tribes  as  have  been 
brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our  outlying  settlements 
and  emigrants.  Sound  policy  and  our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards  of 
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the  Government  demand  our  anxious  and  constant  attention  to  their 
material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences, the  hopes  and  consolations,  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  propriety  of  remodeling  our 
Indian  system.  Subsequent  events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity. 
The  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent 
need  for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I commend  the  benevolent  institutions  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Government  in  this  District  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress  during  the  last  session  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  with  a proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which  proposition, 
however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a call  of  the  greatest 
respectability,  a convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a summary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a memorial  addressed 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you.  That  this  interest  is  one  which  ere  long  will  force  its  own 
way  I do  not  entertain  a doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
enlarged  navigation  becomes  a palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea, 
with  varying  results;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced 
limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections  then  just 
past  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid  much  that  was 
cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  from  Europe  were  uttered 
in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a hopeless  cause. 
Our  commerce  was  suffering  greatly  by  a few  armed  vessels  built  upon 
and  furnished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were  threatened  with  such 
additions  from  the  same  quarter  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea 
and  raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  Govern- 
ments anything  hopeful  upon  this  subject.  The  preliminary  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  issued  in  September,  was  running  its  assigned  period  to 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A month  later  the  final  proclamation 
came,  including  the  announcement  that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition 
would  be  received  into  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation  and 
of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future  a new  aspect,  about  which 
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hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict.  According  to 
our  political  system,  as  a matter  of  civil  administration,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  no  lawful  power  to  effect  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for 
a long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed  with- 
out resorting  to  it  as  a military  measure.  It  was  all  the  while  deemed 
possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and  that  if  it  should  the 
crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented.  It  came,  and,  as  was  antici- 
pated, it  was  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven  months  having 
now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  another  review.  The  rebel  borders 
are  pressed  still  farther  back,  and  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided  into  distinct 
parts,  with  no  practical  communication  between  them.  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and  influ- 
ential citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their 
respective  States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of  which  three  years  ago 
would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Ter- 
ritories, only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it  within  their 
own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  full  100,000 
are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about  one-half  of  which 
number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks,  thus  giving  the  double  advantage 
of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause  and  supplying  the  places 
which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many  white  men.  So  far  as  tested, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  in- 
surrection or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has  marked  the  measures 
of  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.  These  measures  have  been  muck 
discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and,  contemporary  with  such  discussion, 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved.  At  home  the  same 
measures  have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticised,  and  denounced, 
and  the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to  those  whose 
official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through  this  great  trial.  Thus  we 
have  the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the 
friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

booking  now  to  the  present  anc  future,  and  with  reference  to  a resump’ 
tion  of  the  national  authority  within  the  States  wherein  that  authority 
has  been  suspended,  I have  thought  fit  to  issue  a proclamation,  a copy  of 
which  is  herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it 
will  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  will  be  attempted  beyond  what 
is  amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is 
given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only  promised  a 
pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  author- 
izes the  Executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute 
discretion,  and  this  includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully 
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established  by  judicial  and  other  authorities. 

It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named  a State  govern- 
ment shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  up,  such  government  shall  be 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that  under  it  the 
State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence.  The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a republican  form  of  government 
and  to  protect  the  State  in  the  cases  stated  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why 
tender  the  benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a State  government  set  up 
in  this  particular  way?  This  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a 
case  wherein  the  element  within  a State  favorable  to  republican  govern- 
ment in  the  Union  may  be  too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element 
external  to  or  even  within  the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a revived  State  government, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
There  must  be  a test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as 
to  build  only  from  the  sound;  and  that  test  is  a sufficiently  liberal  one 
which  accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a sworn  recantation  of  his 
former  unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require  as  a test  of  admission  to  the  political  body 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery?  Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  foi 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them 
their  fullest  effect  there  had  to  be  a pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In 
my  judgment,  they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  intended.  To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relin- 
quish a lever  of  power,  but  would  also  be  a cruel  and  an  astounding 
breach  of  faith.  I may  add  at  this  point  that  while  I remain  in  my  pres- 
ent position  I shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  nor  shall  I return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the 
terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of  these  measures  shall 
be  included  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  the  Executive  may  lawfully 
claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he 
has  clear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether  or  grant  upon  the 
terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
observed  also  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the  modifying  and 
abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme  judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Executive  in  any  reasonable 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people  is  made  with  the  view 
of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  best 
attend  all  classes  by  a total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those  States  may  be 
somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  affliction  if  to  this 
extent  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no  power  of  the 
National  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the  political 
framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruction  is  made  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  do  good  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor  and 
avoid  great  confusion. 

But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject?  This  question  is 
beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  might  be  delayed  too  long 
or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  elements  for  resumption  seem 
ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive  apparently  for  want  of  a rallying 
point — a plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A adopt  the  plan  of  B rather  than  B 
that  of  A?  And  if  A and  B should  agree,  how  can  they  know  but  that 
the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan?  By  the  proclama- 
tion a plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a rallying 
point,  and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here. 
This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objections  to  a premature  presentation  of  a plan  by  the  National 
Executive  consist  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  be 
more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so 
shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Say- 
ing that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rights 
restored,  it  is  not  said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be 
included.  Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a 
specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way. 

The  movements  by  State  action  for  emancipation  in  several  of  the 
States  not  included  in  the  emancipation  proclamation  are  matters  of  pro- 
found gratulation.  And  while  I do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I have  here- 
tofore so  earnestly  urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings 
remain  unchanged;  and  I trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity 
of  aiding  these  important  steps  to  a great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that  power 
alone  can  we  look  yet  for  a time  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the 
contested  regions  that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established  little  can  be  done  anywhere  for 
what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be 
directed  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder 
part  so  nobly  and  well;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving 
the  greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms  we  do  also  honorably 
recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom  more  than  to  others  the  world  must  stand  indebted 
for  the  home  of  freedom  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  6,  1864. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Again  the  blessings  of  health  and  abundant  harvests  claim  our  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a theater  of  civil  war.  While  our  political  re- 
lations with  that  country  have  undergone  no  change,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  strictly  maintained  neutrality  between  the  belligerents. 

At  the  request  of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  a competent 
engineer  has  been  authorized  to  make  a survey  of  the  river  San  Juan  and 
the  port  of  San  Juan.  It  is  a source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  for  a moment  excited  some  political  apprehensions  and 
caused  a closing  of  the  interoceanic  transit  route  have  been  amicably 
adjusted,  and  that  there  is  a good  prospect  that  the  route  will  soon  be 
reopened  with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not 
exaggerate  either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great 
improvement. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  an  important  South  American  State  not 
to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with  which  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  this 
Government.  A claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  under  it  has 
been  recognized  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  hasopenedin  acordial 
and  friendly  spirit.  The  long-deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been  safe 
factorily  paid  and  discharged. 

Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by  the  late 
joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist  between 
the  two  countries,  and  such  efforts  as  were  in  my  power  have  been  used 
to  remove  misunderstanding  and  avert  a threatened  war  between  Peru 
and  Spain. 

Our  relations  aie  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with  Chile,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salvador,  and  Hayti. 

During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  have  arisen  with  any 
of  those  Republics,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  sympathies  with  the 
United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  cordiality  and  earnestness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian 
in  1821  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Civil  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  apparently 
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without  prospect  of  an  early  close. 

Official  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
gives  us  a pleasing  view  of  social  and  political  progress  in  that  Repub- 
lic. It  may  be  expected  to  derive  new  vigor  from  American  influence, 
improved  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

1 solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  Republic  a gunboat  at  mod- 
erate cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  installments.  Such 
a vessel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native  African 
races,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting  the 
African  slave  trade  than  a squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
of  the  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a generous  ambition  in 
the  Republic,  and  the  confidence  which  we  should  manifest  by  furnishing 
it  would  win  forbearance  and  favor  toward  the  colony  from  all  civilized 
nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
way  of  Behrings  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  wTas  sanctioned  by 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken,  under  very  favorable 
circumstances,  by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the  cordial 
good  will  and  support  as  well  of  this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Assurances  have  been  received  from  most  of  the 
South  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise  and 
their  readiness  to  cooperate  in  constructing  lines  tributary  to  that  world- 
encircling  communication.  I learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble 
design  of  a telegraphic  communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  has  been  renewed,  with  full  expectation 
of  its  early  accomplishment. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace  the  country 
will  be  able  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  its  former  high  career 
of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
last.  An  unpleasant  altercation  which  arose  between  the  temporary  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Pasha  resulted  in  a sus- 
pension of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  the  arrival 
of  the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  Egypt,  as  well 
as  our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  so  long  been  flagrant  in  China  has  at  last  been 
suppressed,  with  the  cooperating  good  offices  of  this  Government  and  of 
the  other  Western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  consular  establish- 
ment there  has  become  very  difficult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need  legisla- 
tive revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and  to  the 
more  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  instituted  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  that  vast  Empire.  China  seems  to  be  accepting  with 
hearty  good  will  the  conventional  laws  which  regulate  commercial  and 
social  intercourse  among  the  Western  nations. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Japan  and  the  anomalous  form  of 
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its  Government,  the  action  of  that  Empire  in  performing  treaty  stipula- 
tions  is  inconstant  and  capricious.  Nevertheless,  good  progress  has  been 
effected  by  the  Western  powers,  moving  with  enlightened  concert.  Our 
own  pecuniary  claims  have  been  allowed  or  put  in  course  of  settlement, 
and  the  inland  sea  has  been  reopened  to  commerce.  There  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  these  proceedings  have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  friendship  of  Japan  toward  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandina,  and  Pensacola  have  been  opened  by 
proclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  now  consider 
whether  it  is  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  just 
to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  these  and  other  open  ports  than  it  is  to 
pursue,  through  many  hazards  and  at  vast  cost,  a contraband  trade  with 
other  ports  which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  military  occupation,  at  least 
by  a lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  myself,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Executive, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human  race  from  an 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  think  that  proceedings 
in  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regulated 
by  it,  I recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventing  for- 
eign slave  traders  from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  criminal 
occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a new  and  open  question  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, with  the  lights  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede  the  privileges  of  a 
naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  destitute,  as  they 
are,  and  always  have  been,  equally  of  ships  of  war  and  of  ports  and  har- 
bors. Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more 
successful  during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in  their 
efforts,  under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign 
wars.  The  desire  and  determination  of  the  governments  of  the  maritime 
states  to  defeat  that  design  are  believed  to  be  as  sincere  as  and  can  not  be 
more  earnest  than  our  own.  Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  especially  in  Brazilian  and  British  ports  and  on  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  United  States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  require,  the  practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a just  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  on  the  par*  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations 
concerned  and  their  governments. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  and  Pugets  Sound 
Agricultural  Companies,  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  proceeding  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  assigned  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  region  adjacent  to 
the  Canadian  border,  by  reason  of  recent  assaults  and  depredations  com- 
mitted by  inimical  and  desperate  persons  who  are  harbored  there,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  give  notice  that  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  the  period  conditionally  stipulated  in  the  existing  arrangement 
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with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  must  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to 
increase  their  naval  armament  upon  the  Takes  if  they  shall  find  that 
proceeding  necessary.  The  condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  come 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  modi- 
fying the  rights  of  transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  regulation  of  imposts,  which  were  temporarily  established  by 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  the  5th  June,  1854. 

I desire,  however,  to  be  understood  while  making  this  statement  that 
the  colonial  authorities  of  Canada  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally" 
unjust  or  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, they  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions 
across  the  border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion has  so  far  as  was  possible  been  put  into  operation.  It  seems  to  need 
amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  frauds  against  the  immigrants  while  on  their  way  and  on 
their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  secure  them  here  a free  choice  of  avo- 
cations and  places  of  settlement.  A liberal  disposition  toward  this  great 
national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  European  States,  and  ought 
to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants  effective  national 
protection.  I regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  principal  replenishing 
streams  which  are  appointed  by  Providence  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
internal  war  and  its  wastes  of  national  strength  and  health.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its  present  fullness,  and 
to  that  end  the  Government  must  in  every  way  make  it  manifest  that  it 
neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  military"  service  upon 
those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  our  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  admin- 
istered during  the  last  year.  The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress has  beneficially  affected  the  revenues,  although  sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing  increased  taxation. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  upon  the  basis  of  war- 
rants signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  loans  and  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  were  $1,394,796,007.62, 
and  the  aggregate  disbursements,  upon  the  same  basis,  were  $1,298,056,- 
101.89,  leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  as  shown  by  warrants,  of 

$96, 739, 905-73- 

Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt  redeemed  and  the  amount  of  issues  in  substitution  therefor,  and  the 
actual  cash  operations  of  the  Treasury  were:  Receipts,  $884,076,646.57; 
disbursements,  $865,234,087.86;  which  leaves  a cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury  of  $18,842,558.71. 

Of  the  receipts  there  were  derived  from  customs  $102,316, 152.99,  from 
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lands  $588,333.29,  from  direct  taxes  $475,648.96,  from  internal  revenue 
$109,741,134.10,  from  miscellaneous  sources  $47,511,448.10,  and  from 
loans  applied  to  actual  expenditures,  including  former  balance,  $623,- 
443,929-i3- 

There  were  disbursed  for  the  civil  service  $27,505,599.46,  for  pensions 
and  Indians  $7,5I7,93°-97,  for  the  War  Department  $690,791,842.97,  for 
the  Navy  Department  $85,733,292.77,  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
$53,685,421.69,  making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087.86  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $18,842,558.71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasury  in 
detail,  I refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  moneys  required 
to  meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation 
should  be  still  further  increased;  and  I earnestly  invite  your  attention  to 
this  subject,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as 
shall  be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Secretary. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books 
of  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $1,740,690,489.49.  Probably,  should  the 
war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be  increased  by  not  far 
from  five  hundred  millions.  Held,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part  by  our  own 
people,  it  has  become  a substantial  branch  of  national,  though  private, 
property.  For  obvious  reasons  the  more  nearly  this  property  can  be 
distributed  among  all  the  people  the  better.  To  favor  such  general  dis- 
tribution, greater  inducements  to  become  owners  might,  perhaps,  with 
good  effect  and  without  injury  be  presented  to  persons  of  limited  means. 
With  this  view  I suggest  whether  it  might  not  be  both  competent  and 
expedient  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a limited  amount  of  some  future 
issue  of  public  securities  might  be  held  by  any  bona  fide  purchaser  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and  from  seizure  for  debt,  under  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard  against  abuse  of  so  impor- 
tant a privilege.  This  would  enable  every  prudent  person  to  set  aside  a 
small  annuity  against  a possible  day  of  want. 

Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities  to 
the  amount  limited  most  desirable  to  every  person  of  small  means  who 
might  be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  great  advantage  of 
citizens  being  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  debt 
is  obvious.  Men  readily  perceive  that  they  can  not  be  much  oppressed 
by  a debt  which  they  owe  to  themselves. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  although  somewhat 
exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  Con- 
gress at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  falls  short  of  the  esti- 
mate of  that  officer  made  in  the  preceding  December  as  to  its  probable 
amount  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  the  .sum  of  $3,995,097.31.  This 
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fact  exhibits  a satisfactory  condition  and  conduct  of  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  25th  day  of  November  584  national  banks 
had  been  organized,  a considerable  number  of  which  were  conversions 
from  State  banks.  Changes  from  State  systems  to  the  national  system 
are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  there  will  be  in 
the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  authorized  by  Congress  and  no 
bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Government.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  will  derive  great  benefit  from  this  change  in  the 
banking  systems  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  national 
system  will  create  a reliable  and  permanent  influence  in  support  of  the 
national  credit  and  protect  the  people  against  losses  in  the  use  of  paper 
money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislation  is  advisable  for  the  sup- 
pression of  State-bank  issues  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  can  not  be  satisfactorily  conducted 
unless  the  Government  can  exercise  a restraining  power  over  the  bank- 
note circulation  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  administrative 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It  will  also  specify 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defense  and  to  keep  up 
and  supply  the  requisite  military  force. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  a comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  that  Department  and  of  the  naval 
service.  It  is  a subject  of  congratulation  and  laudable  pride  to  our 
countrymen  that  a Navy  of  such  vast  proportions  has  been  organized  in 
so  brief  a period  and  conducted  with  so  much  efficiency  and  success. 

The  general  exhibit  of  the  Navy,  including  vessels  under  construction 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  shows  a total  of  671  vessels,  carrying  4,610 
guns,  and  of  510,396  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during  the  year,  over 
and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  83  vessels,  167  guns,  and 
42,427  tons. 

The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in  the  naval  service,  including 
officers,  is  about  51,000. 

There  have  been  captured  by  the  Navy  during  the  year  324  vessels, 
and  the  whole  number  of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is 
1,379,  of  which  267  are  steamers. 

The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize  property 
thus  far  reported  amount  to  $14,396,250.51.  A large  amount  of  such 
proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication  and  yet  to  be  reported. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Navy  Department  of  every  description, 
including  the  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into 
existence  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1864, 
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is  $238,647,26 2.35. 

\ our  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a navy-yard 
and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  iron  ves- 
sels and  the  machinery  and  armature  for  our  ships,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

\ our  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  in 
relation  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  respect  to  prize 
on  our  inland  waters. 

I cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
propriety  of  creating  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  our  naval  service. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  for 
a detailed  account  of  the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  amounted  to 
$12,438,253.78  and  the  expenditures  to  $12,644,786.20,  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  being  $206,652.42. 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster- General  on  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial grants  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  new  lines 
of  ocean  mail  steamships  and  the  policy  he  recommends  for  the  develop- 
ment of  increased  commercial  intercourse  with  adjacent  and  neighboring 
countries  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest  that  the  steady  expansion  of  population, 
improvement,  and  governmental  institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccu- 
pied portions  of  our  country  have  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  im- 
peded or  destroyed,  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would 
seem  to  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  been  com- 
pleted in  conformity  with  law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly 
established  in  the  mountains,  which  once  seemed  a barren  and  uninhab- 
itable waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  those  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in  a condition  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distanc( 
and  the  interruption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  hostilities, 
have  been  only  partially  organized;  but  it  is  understood  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  about  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  governments,  like 
those  of  the  others,  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of  this  material  growth 
of  the  nation,  I ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  information 
and  important  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian 
affairs,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  is  herewith  transmitted, 
and  which  report  also  embraces  the  subjects  of  patents,  pensions,  and 
other  topics  of  public  interest  pertaining  to  his  Department. 
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The  quantity  of  public  land  disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September  last  was  4,221,342  acres,  of  which  1,538,614 
acres  were  entered  under  the  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located 
with  military  land  warrants,  agricultural  scrip  certifisd  to'  States  for  rail- 
roads, and  sold  for  cash.  The  cash  received  from  sales  and  location  fees 
was  $1,019,446. 

The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864, 
was  $678,007.21,  against  $136,077.95  received  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  aggregate  number  of  acres  surveyed  during  the  year  has  been 
equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  of,  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  about 
133,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  States 
by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  entered  upon  with  a vigor  that 
gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor.  The  route  of  the 
main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely  located  for  100  miles  westward 
from  the  initial  point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebr. , and  a preliminary  location 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made  from  Sacramento 
eastward  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Truckee  River  in  Nevada. 

Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  cinnabar  mines  have  been 
added  to  the  many  heretofore  known,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  mountains  and  the  subordinate  ranges  now 
teems  with  enterprising  labor,  which  is  richly  remunerative.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious  metals  in  that  region  has 
during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded,  one  hundred  millions  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  our  Indian  sys- 
tem be  remodeled.  Congress  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation, did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  in  California,  and 
it  is  believed  that  under  the  present  organization  the  management  of 
the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable  success.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  set- 
tler, and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  The  Secretary  re- 
iterates his  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  paying  pensions  to  inva- 
lid soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  mothers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle  or  died  of  disease 
contracted  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country  have  been 
diligently  administered.  There  have  been  added  to  the  pension  rolls  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June  last  the  names  of  16,770  invalid 
soldiers  and  of  271  disabled  seamen,  making  the  present  number  of  army 
invalid  pensioners  22,767  and  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  712. 

Of  widows,  orphans,  and  mothers  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the 
army  pension  rolls  and  248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number 
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of  army  pensioners  of  this  class  is  25,433  and  of  navy  pensioners  793. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners 
was  1,430.  Only  12  of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  7 have  since  died. 
The  remainder  are  those  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of 
relationship  to  Revolutionary  soldiers.  During  the  year  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616.92  have  been  paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I cheerfully  commend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  have  hitherto  been  established 
or  fostered  by  Congress,  and  respectfully  refer  for  information  concerning 
them  and  in  relation  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Capitol,  and  other 
matters  of  local  interest  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  present  ener- 
getic and  faithful  head,  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great  and 
vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance  It  is  peculiarly  the  people’s 
Department,  in  which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any  other. 
I commend  it  to  the  continued  attention  and  fostering  care  of  Congress. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  message  all  the  important 
lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained  and 
our  arms  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  liberating  the  regions  left  in  rear, 
so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States  have 
again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  year 
is  General  Sherman’s  attempted  march  of  300  miles  directly  through 
the  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a great  increase  of  our  relative 
strength  that  our  General  in  Chief  should  feel  able  to  confront  and  hold 
in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a well- 
appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result  not 
yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  is  not  here  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year  to  the  effect 
of  molding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  com- 
plete success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  gov- 
ernments, with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain 
and  administer  them.  The  movements  in  the  same  direction,  more  exten- 
sive though  less  definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and.  Tennessee  should 
not  be  overlooked.  But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  suc- 
cess. Maryland  is  secure  to  liberty  and  union  for  all  the  future.  The 
genius  of  rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  foul 
spirit  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  110 
more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitu 
tion  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  passed  the  Senate* 
but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress  and  nearly  the 
same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
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who  st^od  in  opposition,  I venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract 
question  is  not  changed;  .but  an  intervening  election  shows  almost  cer- 
tainly that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not. 
Hence  there  is  only  a question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment 
will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And  as  it  is*  to  so  go  at  all  events, 
may  we  not  agree  that  the  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
election  has  imposed  a duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their 
votes  any  further  than,  as  an  additional  element  to  be  considered,  their 
judgment  may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the 
first  time  heard  upon  the  question.  In  a great  national  crisis  like  ours 
unanimity  of  action  among  those  seeking  a common  end  is  very  desirable — 
almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  is  attain- 
able unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  majority  simply 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  this  case  the  common  end  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to  secure  that  end 
such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared  in  favor  of  such 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  most  reliable  indication  of  public  purpose  in  this  country  is  derived 
through  our  popular  elections.  Judging  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its 
result,  the  purpose  of  the  people  within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never  more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unani- 
mous than  now.  The  extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with 
which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled  at  the  polls  give  strong 
assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  supported  the  Union  ticket, 
so  called,  but  a great  majority  of  the  opposing  party  also  may  be  fairly 
claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  to  this  effect  that  no  candidate  for  any  office 
whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the  avowal  that 
he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  have  been  much  impugning  of 
motives  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means  and  best 
mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause,  but  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union 
or  no  Union  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  the  people  the 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another  and  to  the  world  this  firmness 
and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
uational  cause. 

The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact  not  less  valuable  to  be  known — 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  national  resources,  that  of  living  men.  While  it  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  graves  and  carried  mourn- 
ing to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with  the 
surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  While  corps  and  divisions  and 
brigades  and  regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone 
out  of  existence,  a great  majority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still 
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living.  The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns 
prove  this.  So  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  reg- 
ularly holding  elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago,  to  wit,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  cast  3,982,011  votes  now,  against 
3,870,222  cast  then,  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,01 1.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  33,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which 
States  did  not  vote  in  i860,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773 
and  the  net  increase  during  the  three  years  and  a half  of  war  to  145,551. 
A table  is  appended  showing  particulars.  To  this  again  should  be  added 
the  number  of  all  soldiers  in  the  field  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  who  by  the  laws 
of  those  States  could  not  vote  away  from  their  homes,  and  which  number 
can  not  be  less  than  90,000.  Nor  yet  is  this  all.  The  number  in  organ- 
ized Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  while  thousands, 
white  and  black,  join  us  as  the  national  arms  press  back  the  insurgent 
lines.  So  much  is  shown,  affirmatively  and  negatively,  by  the  election. 
It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced  or  to 
show  that  it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  is  probably 
true.  The  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that  we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began;  that  we  are  not  exhausted  nor  in 
process  of  exhaustion;  that  we  are  gaining  strength  and  may  if  need  be 
maintain  the  contest  indefinitely.  This  as  to  men.  Material  resources 
are  now  more  complete  and  abundant  than  ever. 

The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  believe,  in- 
exhaustible. The  public  purpose  to  reestablish  andmaintaiu  the  national 
authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner 
of  continuing  the  effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  severance  of  the  Union,  precisely  what  we  will  not  and 
can  not  give.  His  declarations  to  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive 
ourselves.  He  can  not  voluntarily  reaccept  the  Union;  we  can  not  vol- 
untarily yield  it.  Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and 
inflexible.  It  is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war  and  decided 
by  victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten;  if  the  Southern  people  fail  him, 
he  is  beaten.  Hither  way  it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following 
war.  What  is  true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause  is 
not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  can  not  reac- 
cept the  Union,  they  can.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire  peace 
and  reunion.  The  number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any 
moment  have  peace  simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting 
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to  the  national  authority  under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the 
Government  could  not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The 
loyal  people  would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain, 
we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference, 
courts,  and  votes,  operating  only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels. 
Some  certain,  and  other  possible,  questions  are  and  would  be  beyond  the 
Executive  power  to  adjust;  as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members 
into  Congress  and  whatever  might  require  the  appropriation  of  money. 
The  Executive  power  itself  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation 
of  actual  war.  Pardons  and  remissions  of  forfeitures,  however,  would 
still  be  within  Executive  control.  In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  con- 
trol would  be  exercised  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past. 

A year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified  terms,  were 
offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were  still  within  contempla- 
tion of  special  clemency.  During  the  year  many  availed  themselves  of 
the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only  that  the  signs  of  bad 
faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as  rendered  the  practical 
process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same  time  also  special  pardons 
.have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  the  excepted  classes,  and  no  volun- 
tary application  has  been  denied.  Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for 
a full  year  open  to  all  except  such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free 
choice;  that  is,  such  as  were  in  custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still 
so  open  to  all.  But  the  time  may  come,  probably  will  come,  when  public 
duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed  and  that  in  lieu  more  rigorous  meas- 
ures than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I repeat  the  declaration  made  a year  ago, 
that  ‘ while  I remain  in  my  present  position  I shall  not  attempt  to  retract 
or  modify  the  emancipation  proclamation,  nor  shall  I return  to  slavery 
any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress.  ” If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means, 
make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  reenslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a single  condition  of  peace  I mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war 
will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have  ceased 
on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  votes  in  the  States  named  at  the  Presidential  elections 

respectively , in  i860  and  1864 . 


i860. 

1864. 

1 18, 840 

* I IO,  OOO 

77,  246 

86,616 

16, 039 

16,924 

339. 693 

348,  235 

272,  143 

280,  645 

128,  331 

143,  331 

146, 216 

*9h  3°° 

97, 9*8 

1 15, 14 1 

92, 502 

72,  703 

169, 533 

175, 487 

154,  747 

162,413 

34,  799 

42, 534 

165, 538 

*90,  OOO 

65, 953 

69,  III 

121, 125 

128, 680 

675, 156 

730,664  1 

442,441 

470,  745 

14,410 

1 14, 4io 

476, 442 

572, 697 

19, 93i 

22, 187 

42,844 

55,8ii 

46, 195 

33, 874 

152, 180 

148, 513 

3, 870,  222 

3, 982,011 

17,  234 

16,528 

33,  762 
3,982,011 

4, 015,  773 

3, 870,  222 
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145,551 

State. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

West  Virginia.. . 
Wisconsin.. .... .. 


Kansas . . . 
Nevada . . 
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Net  increase  . . 


* Nearly. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  1865. 
Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

To  express  gratitude  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  people  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  United  States  is  my  first  duty  in  addressing  you.  Our 
thoughts  next  revert  to  the  death  of  the  late  President  by  an  act  of  par- 
ricidal treason.  The  grief  of  the  nation  is  still  fresh.  It  finds  some 
solace  in  the  consideration  that  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  highest  proof  of  its 
confidence  by  entering  cn  the  renewed  term  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  to 
which  he  had  been  elected;  that  he  brought  the  civil  war  substantially 
to  a close;  that  his  loss  was  deplored  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  that 
foreign  nations  have  rendered  justice  to  his  memory.  His  removal  cast 
upon  me  a heavier  weight  of  cares  than  ever  devolved  upon  any  one  of 
his  predecessors.  To  fulfill  my  trust  I need  the  support  and  confidence 
of  all  who  are  associated  with  me  in  the  various  departments  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people.  There  is  but  one 
way  in  which  I can  hope  to  gain  their  necessary  aid.  It  is  to  state  with 
frankness  the  principles  which  guide  my  conduct,  and  their  application  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  well  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  my  labors 
will  in  a great  measure  depend  on  your  and  their  undivided  approbation. 

The  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  intended  by  its  authors 
to  last  as  long  as  the  States  themselves  shall  last.  ‘ ‘ The  Union  shall  be 
perpetual  aie  the  words  of  the  Confederation.  To  form  a more  per- 
fect Union,”  by  an  ordinance  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  Constitution.  The  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
was  never  more  plainly  visible  in  the  affairs  of  men  than  in  the  framing 
and  the  adopting  of  that  instrument.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  great- 
est event  in  American  history,  and,  indeed,  is  it  not  of  all  events  in  mod- 
ern times  the  most  pregnant  with  consequences  for  every  people  of  the 
earth?  The  members  of  the  Convention  which  prepared  it  brought  to 
their  work  the  experience  of  the  Confederation,  of  their  several  States, 
and  of  other  republican  governments,  old  and  new;  but  thev  needed 
and  they  obtained  a wisdom  superior  to  experience.  And  when  for  its 
validity  it  required  the  approval  of  a people  that  occupied  a large  part  of 
a continent  and  acted  separately  in  many  distinct  conventions,  what  is 
more  wonderful  than  that,  after  earnest  contention  and  long  discussion, 
all  feelings  and  all  opinions  were  ultimately  drawn  in  one  way  to  its  sup- 
port? Phe  Constitution  to  which  life  was  thus  imparted  contains  wdthin 
itself  ample  resources  for  its  own  preservation.  It  has  power  to  enforce 
the  laws,  punish  treason,  and  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  In  case  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  government  of  a State  by  one  man  or  an  oligarchy, 
it  becomes  a ciuty  of  the  United  States  to  make  good  the  guaranty  to 
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that  State  of  a republican  form  of  government,  and  so  to  maintain  the 
homogeneousness  of  all.  Does  the  lapse  of  time  reveal  defects?  A sim- 
ple mode  of  amendment  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself,  so  that  its 
conditions  can  always  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  advan 
cing  civilization.  No  room  is  allowed  even  for  the  thought  of  a possi- 
bility of  its  coming  to  an  end.  And  these  powers  of  self-preservation 
have  always  been  asserted  in  their  complete  integrity  by  every  patriotic 
Chief  Magistrate— by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  not  less  than  by  Washington 
and  Madison.  The  parting  advice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  while 
yet  President,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  free  Consti- 
tution, which  was  the  work  of  their  hands,  might  be  sacredly  maintained; 
and  the  inaugural  words  of  President  Jefferson  held  up  “the  preserva- 
tion of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad.  ’ * The  Constitution 
is  the  work  of  “ the  people  of  the  United  States/’  and  it  should  be  as. 
indestructible  as  the  people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  no 
model  in  the  past,  should  not  have  fully  comprehended  the  excellence  of 
their  own  work.  Fresh  from  a struggle  against  arbitrary  power,  many 
patriots  suffered  from  harassing  fears  of  an  absorption  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments by  the  General  Government,  and  many  from  a dread  that  the 
States  would  break  away  from  their  orbits.  But  the  very  greatness  of  our 
country  should  allay  the  apprehension  of  encroachments  by  the  General 
Government.  The  subjects  that  come  unquestionably  within  its  juris- 
diction are  so  numerous  that  it  must  ever  naturally  refuse  to  be  embar- 
rassed b}7  questions  that  lie  beyond  it.  Were  it  otherwise  the  Kxecutive 
would  sink  beneath  the  burden,  the  channels  of  justice  would  be  choked, 
legislation  would  be  obstructed  by  excess,  so  that  there  is  a greater  tempta- 
tion to  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  General  Government  through 
the  States  than  to  trespass  on  their  rightful  sphere.  The  “absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority”  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  enforced  by  Jefferson  as  “the  vital  principle  of  republics;  ” 
and  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  established,  we  will  hope  for- 
ever, that  there  lies  no  appeal  to  force. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brings  with  it  “the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,”  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any 
State  government  to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union  or  to  nullify 
the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  largest  liberty  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  there  is  no  appeal 
from  its  laws  except  to  the  various  branches  of  that  Government  itself, 
or  to  the  people,  who  grant  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  and  of  the 
executive  departments  no  tenure  but  a limited  one,  and  in  that  manner 
always  retain  the  powers  of  redress. 

4</I'he  sovereignty  of  the  States”  is  the  language  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  latter  contains  the  em- 
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phatic  words — 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a limited  govern- 
ment, and  so  is  every  State  government  a limited  government.  With  us 
this  idea  of  limitation  spreads  through  every  form  of  administration — 
general,  State,  and  municipal — and  rests  on  the  great  distinguishing 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  ancient  repub- 
lics absorbed  the  individual  in  the  state — prescribed  his  religion  and  con- 
trolled his  activity.  The  American  system  rests  on  the  assertion  of  the 
equal  right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the  culture  and  exercise  of  all  his  faculties. 
As  a consequence  the  State  government  is  limited — as  to  the  General 
Government  in  the  interest  of  union,  as  to  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
interest  of  freedom. 

States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power,  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  very  commencement, 
when  we  assumed  a place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted  by  States;  so  also  were  the  Articles 
of  Confederation;  and  when  “the  people  of  the  United  States”  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution  it  was  the  assent  of  the  States,  one  by 
one,  which  gave  it  vitality.  In  the  event,  too,  of  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  proposition  of  Congress  needs  the  confirmation  of  States. 
Without  States  one  great  branch  of  the  legislative  government  would  be 
wanting.  And  if  we  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
character  of  our  country,  its  capacity  for  comprehending  within  its  juris- 
diction a vast  continental  empire  is  due  to  the  system  of  States.  The 
best  security  for  the  perpetual  existence  of  the  States  is  the  “supreme 
authority”  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  perpetuity  of 
the  Constitution  brings  with  it  the  perpetuity  of  the  States;  their  mutual 
relation  makes  us  what  we  are,  and  in  our  political  system  their  connec- 
tion is  indissoluble.  The  whole  can  not  exist  without  the  parts,  nor 
the  parts  without  the  whole.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  endures,  the  States  will  endure.  The  destruction  of  the  one  is  the 
destruction  of  the  other;  the  preservation  of  the  one  is  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

I have  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  States,  because  they  unfold  the  principles  on  which  I 
have  sought  to  solve  the  momentous  questions  and  overcome  the  appall- 
ing difficulties  that  met  me  at  the  very  commencement  of  my  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  my  steadfast  object  to  escape  from  the  sway  of 
momentary  passions  and  to  derive  a healing  policy  from  the  fundamental 
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and  unchanging  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I found  the  States  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a civil  war.  Resist- 
ance to  the  General  Government  appeared  to  have  exhausted  itself.  The 
United  States  had  recovered  possession  of  their  forts  and  arsenals,  and 
their  armies  were  in  the  occupation  of  every  State  which  had  attempted  to 
secede.  Whether  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  those  States  should 
be  held  as  conquered  territory,  under  military  authority  emanating  from 
the  President  as  the  head  of  the  Army,  was  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sented itself  for  decision. 

Now  military  governments,  established  for  an  indefinite  period,  would 
have  offered  no  security  for  the  early  suppression  of  discontent,  would 
have  divided  the  people  into  the  vanquishers  and  the  vanquished,  and 
would  have  envenomed  hatred  rather  than  have  restored  affection.  Once 
established,  no  precise  limit  to  their  continuance  was  conceivable.  They 
would  have  occasioned  an  incalculable  and  exhausting  expense.  Peace- 
ful emigration  to  and  from  that  portion  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  best 
means  that  can  be  thought  of  for  the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  that 
emigration  would  have  been  prevented;  for  what  emigrant  from  abroad, 
what  industrious  citizen  at  home,  would  place  himself  willingly  undei 
military  rule?  The  chief  persons  who  would  have  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  Army  would  have  been  dependents  on  the  General  Government  or 
men  who  expected  profit  from  the  miseries  of  their  erring  fellow-citizens. 
The  powers  of  patronage  and  rule  which  would  have  been  exercised, 
under  the  President,  over  a vast  and  populous  and  naturally  wealthy 
region  are  greater  than,  unless  under  extreme  necessity,  I should  be  will 
ing  to  intrust  to  any  one  man.  They  are  such  as,  for  myself,  I could 
never,  unless  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  consent  to  exercise.  The 
willful  use  of  such  powers,  if  continued  through  a period  of  years,  would 
have  endangered  the  purity  of  the  general  administration  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  States  which  remained  loyal. 

Besides,  the  policy  of  military  rule  over  a conquered  territory  would 
have  implied  that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  may  have  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  had  by  the  act  of  those  inhabitants  ceased  to  exist.  But 
the  true  theory  is  that  all  pretended  acts  of  secession  were  from  the 
beginning  null  and  void.  The  States  can  not  commit  treason  nor  screen 
the  individual  citizens  who  may  have  committed  treason  any  more  than 
they  can  make  valid  treaties  or  engage  in  lawful  commerce  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  States  attempting  to  secede  placed  themselves  in  a 
condition  where  their  vitality  was  impaired,  but  not  extinguished;  their 
functions  suspended,  but  not  destroyed. 

But  if  any  State  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  its  offices  there  is  the 
more  need  that  the  General  Government  should  maintain  all  its  author- 
ity and  as  soon  as  practicable  resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions. 
On  this  principle  I have  acted,  and  have  gradually  and  quietly,  and  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps,  .sought  to  restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the 
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General  Government  and  of  the  States.  To  that  end  provisional  gov- 
ernors have  been  appointed  for  the  States,  conventions  called,  governors 
elected,  legislatures  assembled,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  have  been  reopened,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  enforced  through  their  agency. 
The  blockade  has  been  removed  and  the  custom-houses  reestablished  in 
ports  of  entry,  so  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  maybe  collected. 
The  Post-Office  Department  renews  its  ceaseless  activity,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  thereby  enabled  to  communicate  promptly  with  its 
officers  and  agents.  The  courts  bring  security  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty; the  opening  of  the  ports  invites  the  restoration  of  industry  and  com- 
merce; the  post-office  renews  the  facilities  of  social  intercourse  and  of 
business.  And  is  it  not  happy  for  us  all  that  the  restoration  of  each  one 
of  these  functions  of  the  General  Government  brings  with  it  a blessing 
to  the  States  over  which  they  are  extended?  Is  it  not  a sure  promise  of 
harmony  and  renewed  attachment  to  the  Union  that  after  all  that  has 
happened  the  return  of  the  General  Government  is  known  only  as  a 
beneficence? 

I know  very  well  that  this  policy  is  attended  with  some  risk;  that  for 
its  success  it  requires  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  States  which  it  con- 
cerns; that  it  implies  an  invitation  to  those  States,  by  renewing  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  resume  their  functions  as  States  of  the 
Union.  But  it  is  a risk  that  must  be  taken.  In  the  choice  of  difficulties 
it  is  the  smallest  risk;  and  to  diminish  and  if  possible  to  remove  all  dan- 
ger, I have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  assert  one  other  power  of  the 
General  Government — the  power  of  pardon.  As  no  State  can  throw  a 
defense  over  the  crime  of  treason,  the  power  of  pardon  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States.  In  exercising 
that  power  I have  taken  every  precaution  to  connect  it  with  the  clearest 
recognition  of  the  binding  force  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  ai> 
unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  great  social  change  of  condition  in 
regard  to  slavery  which  has  grown  out  of  the  war. 

The  next  step  which  I have  taken  to  restore  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  States  has  been  an  invitation  to  them  to  participate  in  the 
high  office  of  amending  the  Constitution.  Every  patriot  must  wish  for 
a general  amnesty  at  the  earliest  epoch  consistent  with  public  safety. 
For  this  great  end  there  is  need  of  a concurrence  of  all  opinions  and 
the  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation.  All  parties  in  the  late  terrible  conflict 
must  work  together  in  harmony.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people,  that  on  the  one  side  the  plan  of  restoration  shall 
proceed  in  conformity  with  a willingness  to  cast  the  disorders  of  the  past 
into  oblivion,  and  that  on  the  other  the  evidence  of  sincerity  in  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  Union  shall  be  put  beyond  any  doubt  by  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
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vides  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  forever  within  the  limits  of  our  coun- 
try. So  long  as  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  delayed,  so  long  will 
doubt  and  jealousy  and  uncertainty  prevail.  This  is  the  measure  which 
will  efface  the  sad  memory  of  the  past;  this  is  the  measure  which  will 
most  certainly  call  population  and  capital  and  security  to  those  parts  of 
the  Union  that  need  them  most.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
States  which  are  now  resuming  their  places  in  the  family  of  the  Union 
to  give  this  pledge  of  perpetual  loyalty  and  peace.  Until  it  is  done  the 
past,  however  much  we  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  reunites  us  beyond  all  power  of  disruption;  it 
heals  the  wound  that  is  still  imperfectly  closed;  it  removes  slavery,  the 
element  which  has  so  long  perplexed  and  divided  the  country;  it  makes 
of1  us  once  more  a united  people,  renewed  and  strengthened,  bound  more 
than  ever  to  mutual  affection  and  support. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  being  adopted,  it  would  remain 
for  the  States  whose  powers  have  been  so  long  in  abeyance  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  thereby 
complete  the  work  of  restoration.  Here  it  is  for  you,  fellow- citizens  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  judge,  each  of  you  for  yourselves,  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  your  own  members. 

The  full  assertion  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  requires 
the  holding  of  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  within  the  districts 
where  their  authority  has  been  interrupted.  In  the  present  posture  of  our 
public  affairs  strong  objections  have  been  urged  to  holding  those  courts 
in  any  of  the  States  where  the  rebellion  has  existed;  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  that  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
held  within  the  district  of  Virginia  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter, 
nor  until  Congress  should  have  ‘ ‘ an  opportunity  to  consider  and  act  on 
the  whole  subject.”  To  your  deliberations  the  restoration  of  this  branch 
of  the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  necessarily  referred, 
with  the  hope  that  early  provision  will  be  made  for  the  resumption  of  all 
its  functions.  It  is  manifest  that  treason,  most  flagrant  in  character,  has 
been  committed.  Persons  who  are  charged  with  its  commission  should 
have  fair  and  impartial  trials  in  the  highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  may  be  fully  vindicated, 
the  truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  treason  is  a crime,  that 
traitors  should  be  punished  and  the  offense  made  infamous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  question  may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and  forever, 
that  no  State  of  its  own  will  has  the  right  to  renounce  its  place  in  the 
Union. 

The  relations  of  the  General  Government  toward  the  4,000,000  in- 
habitants whom  the  war  has  called  into  freedom  have  engaged  my  most 
serious  consideration.  On  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make  the  f reed- 
men  electors  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Executive  I took  for  my  couti- 
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sel  the  Constitution  itself,  the  interpretations  of  that  instrument  by  its 
authors  and  their  contemporaries,  and  recent  legislation  by  Congress. 
When,  at  the  first  movement  toward  independence,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  instructed  the  several  States  to  institute  governments  of 
their  own,  they  left  each  State  to  decide  for  itself  the  conditions  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise.  During  the  period  of  the  Confed- 
eracy there  continued  to  exist  a very  great  diversity  in  the  qualifications 
of  electors  in  the  several  States,  and  even  within  a State  a distinction  of 
qualifications  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  officers  who  were  to  be  chosen. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  these  diversities  when 
it  enjoins  that  in  the  choice  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  “the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.”  After  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  it  remained,  as  be- 
fore, the  uniform  usage  for  each  State  to  enlarge  the  body  of  its  electors 
according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  under  this  system  one  State  after 
another  has  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  its  electors,  until  now 
universal  suffrage,  or  something  very  near  it,  is  the  general  rule.  So  fixed 
was  this  reservation  of  power  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  so  unques- 
tioned has  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  that  during  the 
civil  war  the  late  President  never  harbored  the  purpose — certainly  never 
avowed  the  purpose — of  disregarding  it;  and  in  the  acts  of  Congress  dur- 
ing that  period  nothing  can  be  found  which,  during  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities, much  less  after  their  close,  would  have  sanctioned  any  departure 
by  the  Executive  from  a policy  which  has  so  uniformly  obtained.  More- 
over, a concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  freedmen  by  act  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  extended  to  all  colored 
men,  wherever  found,  and  so  must  have  established  a change  of  suffrage 
in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  not  less  than  in  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern.  Such  an  act  would  have  created  a new  class  of 
voters,  and  would  have  been  an  assumption  of  power  by  the  President 
which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  would 
have  warranted. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  of  conflict  is  avoided  when  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  is  referred  to  the  several  States.  They  can,  each 
for  itself,  decide  on  the  measure,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  once 
and  absolutely  or  introduced  gradually  and  with  conditions.  In  my 
judgment  the  freedmen,  if  they  show  patience  and  manly  virtues,  will 
sooner  obtain  a participation  in  the  elective  franchise  through  the  States 
than  through  the  General  Government,  even  if  it  had  power  to  inter- 
vene. When  the  tumult  of  emotions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  social  change  shall  have  subsided,  it  may  prove  that  they 
will  receive  the  kindest  usage  from  some  of  those  on  whom  they  have 
heretofore  most  closely  depended. 

But  while  I have  no  doubt  tnat  now,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  is  not 
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competent  for  the  General  Government  to  extend  the  elective  franchise 
in  the  several  States,  it  is  equally  clear  that  good  faith  requires  the  secu- 
rity of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and  their  property,  their  right  to 
labor,  and  their  right  to  claim  the  just  return  of  their  labor.  I can  not 
too  strongly  urge  a dispassionate  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  should 
be  carefully  kept  aloof  from  all  party  strife.  We  must  equally  avoid 
hasty  assumptions  of  any  natural  impossibility  for  the  two  races  to  live 
side  by  side  in  a state  of  mutual  benefit  and  good  will.  The  experiment 
involves  us  in  no  inconsistency;  let  us,  then,  go  on  and  make  that  experi- 
ment in  good  faith,  and  not  be  too  easily  disheartened.  The  country  is 
in  need  of  labor,  and  the  freedmen  are  in  need  of  employment,  culture, 
and  protection.  While  their  right  of  voluntary  migration  and  expatria- 
tion is  not  to  be  questioned,  I would  not  advise  their  forced  removal  and 
colonization.  Let  us  rather  encourage  them  to  honorable  and  useful 
industry,  where  it  may  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country; 
and,  instead  of  hasty  anticipations  of  the  certainty  of  failure,  let  there  be 
nothing  wanting  to  the  fair  trial  of  the  experiment.  The  change  in  their 
condition  is  the  substitution  of  labor  by  contract  for  the  status  of  slavery. 
The  freedman  can  not  fairly  be  accused  of  unwillingness  to  work  so  long 
as  a doubt  remains  about  his  freedom  of  choice  in  his  pursuits  and  the 
certainty  of  his  recovering  his  stipulated  wages.  In  this  the  interests  of 
the  employer  and  the  employed  coincide.  The  employer  desires  in  his 
workmen  spirit  and  alacrity,  and  these  can  be  permanently  secured  in  no 
other  way.  And  if  the  one  ought  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  contract,  sq 
ought  the  other.  The  public  interest  will  be  best  promoted  if  the  several 
States  will  provide  adequate  protection  and  remedies  for  the  freedmen. 
Until  this  is  in  some  way  accomplished  there  is  no  chance  for  the  advan- 
tageous use  of  their  labor,  and  the  blame  of  ill  success  will  not  rest  on 
them. 

I know  that  sincere  philanthropy  is  earnest  for  the  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  its  remotest  aims;  but  time  is  always  an  element  in  reform.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  on  record  to  have  brought  4,000,000  people  into 
freedom.  The  career  of  free  industry  must  be  fairly  opened  to  them,  and 
then  their  future  prosperity  and  condition  must,  after  all,  rest  mainly  on 
themselves.  If  they  fail,  and  so  perish  away,  let  us  be  careful  that  the 
failure  shall  not  be  attributable  to  any  denial  of  justice.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  destiny  of  the  freedmen  we  need  not  be  too  anxious  to  read 
the  future;  many  incidents  which,  from  a speculative  point  of  view,  might 
raise  alarm  will  quietly  settle  themselves.  Now  that  slavery  is  at  an  end, 
or  near  its  end,  the  greatness  of  its  evil  in  the  point  of  view  of  public 
economy  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Slavery  was  essentially  a 
monopoly  of  labor,  and  as  such  locked  the  States  where  it  prevailed  against 
the  incoming  of  free  industry.  Where  labor  was  the  property  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  white  man  was  excluded  from  employment,  or  had  but  the 
second  best  chance  of  finding  it;  and  the  foreign  emigrant  turned  away 
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from  the  region  where  his  condition  would  be  so  precarious.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  monopoly  free  labor  will  hasten  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  to  assist  in  developing  various  and  immeasurable  resources 
which  have  hitherto  lain  dormant.  The  eight  or  nine  States  nearest  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  a soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  a climate  friendly  to 
long  life,  and  can  sustain  a denser  population  than  is  found  as  yet  in  any 
part  of  our  country.  And  the  future  influx  of  population  to  them  will 
be  mainly  from  the  North  or  from  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  Europe. 
From  the  sufferings  that  have  attended  them  during  our  late  struggle 
let  us  look  away  to  the  future,  which  is  sure  to  be  laden  for  them  with 
greater  prosperity  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  The  removal  of 
the  monopoly  of  slave  labor  is  a pledge  that  those  regions  will  be  peopled 
by  a numerous  and  enterprising  population,  which  will  vie  with  any  in 
the  Union  in  compactness,  inventive  genius,  wealth,  and  industry. 

Our  Government  springs  from  and  was  made  for  the  people — not  the 
people  for  the  Government.  To  them  it  owes  allegiance;  from  them  it 
must  derive  its  courage,  strength,  and  wisdom.  But  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  thus  bound  to  defer  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  derives  its  exist- 
ence, it  should,  from  the  very  consideration  of  its  origin,  be  strong  in  its 
power  of  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  inequalities.  Monopolies,  per- 
petuities, and  class  legislation  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  favored 
classes  or  monopolies;  the  principle  of  our  Government  is  that  of  equal 
laws  and  freedom  of  industry.  Wherever  monopoly  attains  a foothold,  it 
is  sure  to  be  a source  of  danger,  discord,  and  trouble.  We  shall  but  ful- 
fill our  duties  as  legislators  by  according  “equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,”  special  privileges  to  none.  The  Government  is  subordinate  to 
the  people;  but,  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  people,  it  must 
be  held  superior  to  monopolies,  which  in  themselves  ought  never  to  be 
granted,  and  which,  where  they  exist,  must  be  subordinate  and  yield  to 
the  Government. 

The  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  It  is  of  the  first  necessity,  for  the  mainte' 
nance  of  the  Union,  that  that  commerce  should  be  free  and  unobstructed. 
No  State  can  be  justified  in  any  device  to  tax  the  transit  of  travel  and 
commerce  between  States.  The  position  of  many  States  is  such  that  if 
they  were  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  purposes  of  local  revenue 
the  commerce  between  States  might  be  injuriously  burdened,  or  even  vir- 
tually prohibited.  It  is  best,  while  the  country  is  still  young  and  while 
the  tendency  to  dangerous  monopolies  of  this  kind  is  still  feeble,  to  use 
the  power  of  Congress  so  as  to  prevent  any  selfish  impediment  to  the  free 
circulation  of  men  and  merchandise.  A tax  on  travel  and  merchandise 
in  their  transit  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  monopoly,  and  the  evil 
is  increased  if  coupled  with  a denial  of  the  choice  of  route.  When  the  vast 
extent  of  our  country  is  considered,  it  is  plain  that  every  obstacle  to  the  free 
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circulation  of  commerce  between  the  States  ought  to  be  sternly  guarded 
against  by  appropriate  legislation  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  explains  the  condition  of 
the  public  lands,  the  transactions  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Pension 
Bureau,  the  management  of  our  Indian  affairs,  the  progress  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  furnishes  information  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  local  interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  also  pre- 
sents evidence  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  homestead  act,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  1,160,533  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  entered  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  acres 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  during  that  period.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  receipts  derived  from  this  source  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the  lands  entered  under  this  act, 
and  that  payments  in  cash  to  the  extent  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  will 
be  made  by  settlers  who  may  thus  at  any  time  acquire  title  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  at  which  it  would  otherwise  vest.  The  homestead 
policy  was  established  only  after  long  and  earnest  resistance;  experience 
proves  its  wisdom.  The  lands  in  the  hands  of  industrious  settlers,  whose 
labor  creates  wealth  and  contributes  to  the  public  resources,  are  worth 
more  to  the  United  States  than  if  they  had  been  reserved  as  a solitude 
for  future  purchasers. 

The  lamentable  events  of  the  last  four  years  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  gallant  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy  have  swelled  the  records  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  On  the  30th  day  of  June 
last  the  total  number  of  pensioners  was  85,986,  requiring  for  their  annual 
pay,  exclusive  of  expenses,  the  sum  of  $8,023,445.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations that  have  been  allowed  since  that  date  will  require  a large  increase 
of  this  amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  means  for  the  payment  of 
the  stipends  due  under  existing  laws  to  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  to  the  families  of  such  as  have  perished  in  the  service  of  the  country 
will  no  doubt  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  granted.  A grateful  people 
will  not  hesitate  to  sanction  any  measures  having  for  their  object  the 
relief  of  soldiers  mutilated  and  families  made  fatherless  in  the  efforts  to 
preserve  our  national  existence. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  presents  an  encouraging  exhibit 
of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  during  the  year.  The 
revenues  of  the  past  year,  from  the  loyal  States  alone,  exceeded  the  max- 
imum annual  receipts  from  all  the  States  previous  to  the  rebellion  in  the 
sum  of  $6,038,091 ; and  the  annual  average  increase  of  revenue  during  the 
last  four  years,  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  four  years  immediately 
preceding  the  rebellion,  was  $3,533,845.  The  revenues  of  the  last  fis- 
cal year  amounted  to  $14,556,158  and  the  expenditures  to  $13,694,728, 
leaving  a surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $861,430.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  restoring  the  postal  service  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster- General  against  the  policy  of 
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granting  subsidies  to  the  ocean  mail  steamship  lines  upon  established 
routes  and  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  system,  which  limits  the 
compensation  for  ocean  service  to  the  postage  earnings,  are  recommended 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  while  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  there  were  in  commission  530 
vessels  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  armed  with  3,000  guns  and 
manned  by  51,000  men,  the  number  of  vessels  at  present  in  commission 
is  1 17,  with  830  guns  and  12,128  men.  By  this  prompt  reduction  of  the 
naval  forces  the  expenses  of  the  Government  have  been  largely  dimin- 
ished, and  a number  of  vessels  purchased  for  naval  purposes  from  the 
merchant  marine  have  been  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. Since  the  suppression  of  active  hostilities  our  foreign  squadrons 
have  been  reestablished,  and  consist  of  vessels  much  more  efficient  than 
those  employed  on  similar  service  previous  to  the  rebellion.  The  sug- 
gestion for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy-yards,  and  especially  for  the 
establishment  of  one  in  fresh  water  for  ironclad  vessels,  is  deserving  of 
consideration,  as  is  also  the  recommendation  for  a different  location  and 
more  ample  grounds  for  the  Naval  Academy. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a general  summary  is  given  of 
the  military  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865,  ending  in  the  suppression 
of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  authority  in  the  insurgent  States. 
The  operations  of  the  general  administrative  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  are  detailed  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
appropriations  that  will  be  required  for  military  purposes  in  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  the  1st  day  of  July,  1866.  The  national  military  force 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  numbered  1,000,516  men.  It  is  proposed  to 
reduce  the  military  establishment  to  a peace  footing,  comprehending 
50,000  troops  of  all  arms,  organized  so  as  to  admit  of  an  enlargement  by 
filling  up  the  ranks  to  82,600  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  should 
require  an  augmentation  of  the  Army.  The  volunteer  force  has  already 
been  reduced  by  the  discharge  from  service  of  over  800,000  troops,  and 
the  Department  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  work  of  further  reduction. 
The  war  estimates  are  reduced  from  $516,240,131  to  $33,814,461,  which 
amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  is  adequate  for  a peace  estab- 
lishment. The  measures  of  retrenchment  in  each  bureau  and  branch  of 
the  service  exhibit  a diligent  economy  worthy  of  commendation.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  in  the  report  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a uni- 
form militia  system  and  to  the  propriety  of  making  suitable  provision 
for  wounded  and  disabled  officers  and  soldiers. 

The  revenue  system  of  the  country  is  a subject  of  vital  interest  to  its 
honor  and  prosperity,  and  should  command  the  earnest  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  lay  before  you  a full  and 
detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
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expenditures  for  the  other  three  quarters,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year 
following  the  30th  of  June,  1866.  I might  content  myself  with  a refer- 
ence to  that  report,  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  information  required 
for  your  deliberations  and  decision,  but  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  subject  so  presses  itself  on  my  own  mind  that  I can  not  but  lay 
before  you  my  views  of  the  measures  which  are  required  for  the  good 
character,  and  I might  almost  say  for  the  existence,  of  this  people. 
The  life  of  a republic  lies  certainly  in  the  energy,  virtue,  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  citizens;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a good  revenue  system 
is  the  life  of  an  organized  government.  I meet  you  at  a time  when 
the  nation  has  voluntarily  burdened  itself  with  a debt  unprecedented 
in  our  annals.  Vast  as  is  its  amount,  it  fades  away  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  countless  blessings  that  will  be  conferred  upon  our 
country  and  upon  man  by  the  preservation  of  the  nation’s  life.  Now, 
on  the  first  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  since  the  return  of  peace, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  inaugurate  a just  policy,  which  shall  at 
once  be  putin  motion,  and  which  shall  commend  itself  to  those  who  come 
after  us  for  its  continuance.  We  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete effacement  of  the  financial  evils  that  necessarily  followed  a state  of 
civil  war.  We  must  endeavor  to  apply  the  earliest  remedy  to  the  deranged 
state  of  the  currency,  and  not  shrink  from  devising  a policy  which,  with- 
out being  oppressive  to  the  people,  shall  immediately  begin  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  persisted  in,  discharge  it  fully  within  a defi- 
nitely fixed  number  of  years. 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  prepare  in  earnest  for  our  recovery  from  the  ever- 
increasing  evils  of  an  irredeemable  currency  without  a sudden  revulsion, 
and  yet  without  untimely  procrastination.  For  that  end  we  must  each, 
in  our  respective  positions,  prepare  the  way.  I hold  it  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  insist  upon  frugality  in  the  expenditures,  and  a sparing 
economy  is  itself  a great  national  resource.  Of  the  banks  to  which 
authority  has  been  given  to  issue  notes  secured  by  bonds  of  the  United 
States  we  may  require  the  greatest  moderation  and  prudence,  and  the 
law  must  be  rigidly  enforced  when  its  limits  are  exceeded.  We  may 
each  one  of  us  counsel  our  active  and  enterprising  countrymen  to  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard,  to  liquidate  debts  contracted  in  a paper  currency, 
and  by  conducting  business  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a system  of  cash 
payments  or  short  credits  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  return  to  the 
standard  of  gold  and  silver.  To  aid  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  prudent 
management  of  their  monetary  affairs,  the  duty  devolves  on  us  to  dimin- 
ish by  law  the  amount  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation.  Five  years 
ago  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  not  much  more 
than  two  hundred  millions;  now  the  circulation,  bank  and  national,  exceeds 
seven  hundred  millions.  The  simple  statement  of  the  fact  recommends 
more  strongly  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do  the  necessity  of  our 
restraining  this  expansion.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  currency  is 
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the  only  measure  that  can  save  the  business  of  the  country  from  disas- 
trous calamities,  and  this  can  be  almost  imperceptibly  accomplished  by 
gradually  funding  the  national  circulation  in  securities  that  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

Our  debt  is  doubly  secure — first  in  the  actual  wealth  and  still  greater 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  country,  and  next  in  the  character  of  our 
institutions.  The  most  intelligent  observers  among  political  economists 
have  not  failed  to  remark  that  the  public  debt  of  a country  is  safe  in  pro- 
portion as  its  people  are  free;  that  the  debt  of  a republic  is  the  safest  of 
all.  Our  history  confirms  and  establishes  the  theory,  and  is,  I firmly 
believe,  destined  to  give  it  a still  more  signal  illustration.  The  secret 
of  this  superiority  springs  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  in  a republic 
the  national  obligations  are  distributed  more  widely  through  countless 
numbers  in  all  classes  of  society;  it  has  its  root  in  the  character  of  our 
laws.  Here  all  men  contribute  to  the  public  welfare  and  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  public  burdens.  During  the  war,  under  the  impulses 
of  patriotism,  the  men  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  regard 
to  their  own  comparative  want  of  wealth,  thronged  to  our  armies  and 
filled  our  fleets  of  war,  and  held  themselves  ready  to  offer  their  lives  for 
the  public  good.  Now,  in  their  turn,  the  property  and  income  of  the 
country  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation, 
while  in  our  impost  system,  through  means  of  which  increased  vitality 
is  incidentally  imparted  to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation,  the 
duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  most  heavily  on  articles  of  luxury, 
leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  Government  economically  administered  will  justify.  No  favored 
class  should  demand  freedom  from  assessment,  and  the  taxes  should  be 
so  distributed  as  not  to  fall  unduly  on  the  poor,  but  rather  on  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  country.  Wc  should  look  at  the  national  debt 
just  as  it  is — not  as  a national  blessing,  but  as  a heavy  burden  on  the 
industry  of  the  country,  to  be  discharged  without  unnecessary  delay. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1866,  will  exceed  the  receipts 
$112,194,947.  II  is  gratifying,  however,  to  state  that  it  is  also  estimated 
that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  will  exceed 
the  expenditures  in  the  sum  of  $1 1 1,682,818.  This  amount,  or  so  much 
as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  may  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  which  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1865,  was 
$2,740,854,750.  Kvery  reduction  will  diminish  the  total  amount  of 
interest  to  be  paid,  and  so  enlarge  the  means  of  still  further  reductions, 
until  the  whole  shall  be  liquidated;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  accomplished  by 
annual  payments  even  within  a period  not  exceeding  thirty  years.  I 
have  faith  that  we  shall  do  all  this  within  a reasonable  time;  that  as  we 
have  amazed  the  world  by  the  suppression  of  a civil  war  which  was 
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thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  any  government,  so  we  shall  equally 
show  the  superiority  of  our  institutions  by  the  prompt  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  our  national  obligations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  its  present  direction  is  accom- 
plishing much  in  developing  and  utilizing  the  vast  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  country,  and  for  information  respecting  the  details  of  its  manage- 
ment reference  is  made  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

I have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  our  domestic  affairs  because  of  their  tran- 
scendent importance.  Under  any  circumstances  our  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  variety  of  climate,  producing  almost  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  wants  and  even  the  comforts  of  man,  make  us  singularly  inde- 
pendent of  the  varying  policy  of  foreign  powers  and  protect  us  against 
every  temptation  to  “entangling  alliances,”  while  at  the  present  moment 
the  reestablishment  of  harmony  and  the  strength  that  comes  from  har- 
mony will  be  our  best  security  against  ‘ ‘ nations  who  feel  power  and 
forget  right.”  For  myself,  it  has  been  and  it  will  be  my  constant  aim 
to  promote  peace  and  amity  with  all  foreign  nations  and  powers,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  all,  without  exception,  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  disposition.  Our  relations  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  so  recent  in  their  origin,  are  most  friendly.  Our  commerce  with 
his  dominions  is  receiving  new  developments,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
find  that  the  Government  of  that  great  Empire  manifests  satisfaction 
with  our  policy  and  reposes  just  confidence  in  the  fairness  which  marks 
our  intercourse.  The  unbroken  harmony  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  receiving  a new  support  from  an  enterprise  de- 
signed to  carry  telegraphic  lines  across  the  continent  of  Asia,  through  his 
dominions,  and  so  to  connect  us  with  all  Europe  by  a new  channel  of  inter- 
course. Our  commerce  with  South  America  is  about  to  receive  encour- 
agement by  a direct  line  of  mail  steamships  to  the  rising  Empire  of  Brazil. 
The  distinguished  party  of  men  of  science  who  have  recently  left  our 
country  to  make  a scientific  exploration  of  the  natural  history  and  rivers 
and  mountain  ranges  of  that  region  have  received  from  the  Emperor  that 
generous  welcome  which  was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  constant 
friendship  for  the  United  States  and  his  well-known  zeal  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  A hope  is  entertained  that  our  commerce 
with  the  rich  and  populous  countries  that  border  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
may  be  largely  increased.  Nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  extend  the  protection  of  our  flag  over  the  enterprise  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  We  receive  from  the  powers  in  that  region  assur- 
ances of  good  will  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a special  envoy  has 
brought  us  messages  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  our  late  Chief  Magis- 
trate from  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  whose  rule  includes  the  old  dominions  of 
Carthage,  on  the  African  coast. 

Our  domestic  contest,  now  happily  ended,  has  left  some  traces  in  our 
relations  with  one  at  least  of  the  great  maritime  powers.  The  formal 
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accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent  States  was  unprece- 
dented, and  has  not  been  justified  by  the  issue.  But  in  the  systems  of 
neutrality  pursued  by  the  powers  which  made  that  concession  there  was 
a marked  difference.  The  materials  of  war  for  the  insurgent  States 
were  furnished,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  workshops  of  Great  Britain, 
and  British  ships,  manned  by  British  subjects  and  prepared  for  receiving 
British  armaments,  sallied  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  make  war 
on  American  commerce  under  the  shelter  of  a commission  from  the  insur- 
gent States.  These  ships,  having  once  escaped  from  British  ports,  ever 
afterwards  entered  them  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  refit,  and  so  to 
renew  their  depredations.  The  consequences  of  this  conduct  were  most 
disastrous  to  the  States  then  in  rebellion,  increasing  their  desolation  and 
misery  by  the  prolongation  of  our  civil  contest.  ft  had,  moreover,  the 
effect,  to  a great  extent,  to  drive  the  American  flag  from  the  sea,  and  to 
transfer  much  of  our  shipping  and  our  commerce  to  the  very  power  whose 
subjects  had  created  the  necessity  for  such  a change.  These  events  took 
place  before  I was  called  to  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The 
sincere  desire  for  peace  by  which  I am  animated  led  me  to  approve  the 
proposal,  already  made,  to  submit  the  question  which  had  thus  arisen  be- 
tween the  countries  to  arbitration.  These  questions  are  of  such  moment 
that  they  must  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  great  powers,  and 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  peace  and  interests  of  every  one  of  them  as  to 
have  insured  an  impartial  decision.  I regret  to  inform  you  that  Great 
Britain  declined  the  arbitrament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  invited  us  to  the 
formation  oi  a joint  commission  to  .settle  mutual  claims  between  the  two 
countries,  from  which  those  for  the  depredations  before  mentioned  should 
be  excluded.  The  proposition,  in  that  very  unsatisfactory  form,  has  been 
declined. 

The  United  States  did  not  present  the  subject  as  an  impeachment  of 
the  good  faith  of  a power  which  was  professing  the  most  friendly  dispo- 
sitions, but  as  involving  questions  of  public  law  of  which  the  settlement 
is  essential  to  the  peace  of  nations;  and  though  pecuniar}"  reparation 
to  their  injured  citizens  would  have  followed  incidentally  on  a decision 
against  Great  Britain,  such  compensation  wTas  not  their  primary  object. 
They  had  a higher  motive,  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice 
to  establish  important  principles  of  international  law.  The  correspond- 
ence will  be  placed  before  you.  The  ground  on  which  the  British  minister 
rests  his  justification  is,  substantially,  that  the  municipal  law  of  a nation 
and  the  domestic  interpretations  of  that  law  are  the  measure  of  its  duty 
as  a neutral,  and  I feel  bound  to  declare  my  opinion  before  you  and  before 
the  world  that  that  justification  can  not  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal 
of  nations.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  advise  to  any  present  attempt  at 
redress  by  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  future,  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  mutual  justice. 

From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  our  free  Constitution  the 
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civilized  world  has  been  convulsed  by  revolutions  in  the  interests  of  de- 
mocracy or  of  monarchy,  but  through  all  those  revolutions  the  United 
States  have  wisely  and  firmly  refused  to  become  propagandists  of  republic- 
anism. It  is  the  only  government  suited  to  our  condition;  but  we  have 
never  sought  to  impose  it  on  others,  and  we  have  consistently  followed 
the  advice  of  Washington  to  recommend  it  only  by  the  careful  preserva- 
tion and  prudent  use  of  the  blessing.  During  all  the  intervening  period 
the  policy  of  European  powers  and  of  the  United  States  has,  on  the  whole-, 
been  harmonious.  Twice,  indeed,  rumors  of  the  invasion  of  some  parts 
of  America  in  the  interest  of  monarchy  have  prevailed;  twice  my  prede- 
cessors have  had  occasion  to  announce  the  views  of  this  nation  in  respect 
to  such  interference.  On  both  occasions  the  remonstrance  of  the  United 
States  was  respected  from  a deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  European  Gov- 
ernments that  the  system  of  noninterference  and  mutual  abstinence  from 
propagandism  was  the  true  rule  for  the  two  hemispheres.  Since  those 
times  we  have  advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  but  we  retain  the  .same 
purpose  to  leave  the  nations  of  Europe  to  choose  their  own  dynasties  and 
form  their  own  systems  of  government.  This  consistent  moderation  may 
justly  demand  a corresponding  moderation.  We  should  regard  it  as  a 
great  calamity  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  should  any  European  power  challenge  the  American 
people,  as  it  were,  to  the  defense  of  republicanism  against  foreign  inter- 
ference. We  can  not  foresee  and  are  unwilling  to  consider  what  opportu- 
nities might  present  themselves,  what  combinations  might  offer  to  protect 
ourselves  against  designs  inimical  to  our  form  of  government.  The 
United  States  desire  to  act  in  the  future  as  they  have  ever  acted  hereto- 
fore; they  never  will  be  driven  from  that  course  but  by  the  aggression  of 
European  powers,  and  we  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  those  powers 
to  respect  the  system  of  noninterference  which  has  so  long  been  sanc- 
tioned by  time,  and  which  by  its  good  results  has  approved  itself  to  both 
continents. 

The  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  France  in  reference 
to  questions  which  have  become  subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two 
Governments  will  at  a proper  time  be  laid  before  Congress. 

When,  on  the  organization  of  our  Government  under  the  Constitution, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
two  blouses  of  Congress,  he  said  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  mankind,  that — 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered,  perhaps,  as  deeply , as  finally , staked  on 
the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  answered  Washington  by  the  voice 
of  Madison: 

We  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  has  led  the  American  people,  through  so  many 
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difficulties,  to  cherish  a conscious  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  republican  liberty. 

More  than  seventy-six  years  have  glided  away  since  these  words  were 
spoken;  the  United  States  have  passed  through  severer  trials  than  were 
foreseen;  and  now,  at  this  new  epoch  in  our  existence  as  one  nation,  with 
our  Union  purified  by  sorrows  and  strengthened  by  conflict  and  estab- 
lished by  the  virtue  of  the  people,  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  invites 
us  once  more  to  repeat  with  solemnity  the  pledges  of  our  fathers  to  hold 
ourselves  answerable  before  our  fellow-men  for  the  success  of  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Experience  has  proved  its  sufficiency  in  peace 
and  in  war;  it  has  vindicated  its  authority  through  dangers  and  afflictions, 
and  sudden  and  terrible  emergencies,  which  would  have  crushed  any  sys- 
tem that  had  been  less  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  At  the 
inauguration  of  Washington  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were 
few  and  its  trade  was  repressed  by  hostile  regulations;  now  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  globe  welcome  our  commerce,  and  their  governments 
profess  toward  us  amity.  Then  our  country  felt  its  way  hesitatingly 
along  an  untried  path,  with  States  so  little  bound  together  by  rapid  means 
of  communication  as  to  be  hardly  known  to  one  another,  and  with  historic 
traditions  extending  over  very  few  years;  now  intercourse  between  the 
States  is  swift  and  intimate;  the  experience  of  centuries  has  been  crowded 
into  a few  generations,  and  has  created  an  intense,  indestructible  nation- 
ality. Then  our  jurisdiction  did  not  reach  beyond  the  inconvenient 
boundaries  of  the  territory  which  had  achieved  independence;  now, 
through  cessions  of  lands,  first  colonized  by  Spain  and  France,  the  country 
has  acquired  a more  complex  character,  and  has  for  its  natural  limits  the 
chain  of  lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  and  the  west  the  two 
great  oceans.  Other  nations  were  wasted  by  civil  wars  for  ages  before 
they  could  establish  for  themselves  the  necessary  degree  of  unity;  the 
latent  conviction  that  our  form  of  government  is  the  best  ever  known  to 
the  world  has  enabled  us  to  emerge  from  civil  war  within  four  years  with 
a complete  vindication  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  with  our  local  liberties  and  State  institutions  unimpaired. 

The  throngs  of  emigrants  that  crowd  to  our  shores  are  witnesses  of  the 
confidence  of  all  peoples  in  our  permanence.  Here  is  the  great  land  of 
free  labor,  where  industry  is  blessed  with  unexampled  rewards  and  the 
bread  of  the  workingman  is  sweetened  by  the  consciousness  that  the  cause 
of  the  country  ‘ ‘ is  his  own  cause,  his  own  safety , his  own  dignity.  ’ ’ Here 
everyone  enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  faculties  and  the  choice  of  activity  as 
a natural  right.  Here,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a fruitful  soil, 
genial  climes,  and  happy  institutions,  population  has  increased  fifteen- 
fold within  a century.  Here,  through  the  easy  development  of  bound- 
less resources,  wealth  has  increased  with  twofold  greater  rapidity  than 
numbers,  so  that  we  have  become  secure  against  the  financial  vicissitudes 
of  other  countries  and,  alike  in  business  and  in  opinion,  are  self-centered 
and  truly  independent.  Here  more  and  more  care  is  given  to  provide 
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education  for  everyone  born  on  our  soil.  Here  religion,  released  from 
political  connection  with  the  civil  government,  refuses  to  subserve  the 
craft  of  statesmen,  and  becomes  in  its  independence  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  people.  Here  toleration  is  extended  to  every  opinion,  in  the  quiet 
certainty  that  truth  needs  only  a fair  field  to  secure  the  victory.  Here 
the  human  mind  goes  forth  unshackled  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  to  col- 
lect stores  of  knowledge  and  acquire  an  ever-increasing  mastery  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  Here  the  national  domain  is  offered  and  held  in  mil- 
lions of  separate  freeholds,  so  that  our  fellow-citizens,  beyond  the  occu- 
pants of  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  constitute  in  reality  a people.  Here 
exists  the  democratic  form  of  government;  and  that  form  of  government, 
by  the  confession  of  European  statesmen,  “ gives  a power  of  which  no 
other  form  is  capable,  because  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state 
and  arouses  everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul.” 

Where  in  past  history  does  a parallel  exist  to  the  public  happiness 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Where  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  can  institutions  be  found  so  suited  to  their  habits 
or  so  entitled  to  their  love  as  their  own  free  Constitution?  Every  one  of 
them,  then,  in  whatever  part  of  the  land  he  has  his  home,  must  wish  its 
perpetuity.  Who  of  them  will  not  now  acknowledge,  in  the  words  of 
Washington,  that  “every  step  by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential  agency  ”?  Who  will 
not  join  with  me  in  the  prayer  that  the  Invisible  Hand  which  has  led 
us  through  the  clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path  will  so  guide  us 
onward  to  a perfect  restoration  of  fraternal  affection  that  we  of  this  day 
may  be  able  to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State  governments  in 
all  their  rights,  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  to  our  posterity,  and  they  to  theirs  through  countless  generations? 
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Washington,  December  j>,  1866. 
Fell oiv- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

After  a brief  interval  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  resumes  its 
annual  legislative  labors.  An  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence  has  abated 
the  pestilence  which  visited  our  shores,  leaving  its  calamitous  traces  upon 
some  portions  of  our  country.  Peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  author- 
ity have  been  formally  declared  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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United  States.  In  all  of  the  States  civil  authority  has  superseded  the 
coercion  of  arms,  and  the  people,  by  their  voluntary  action,  are  maintain- 
ing- their  governments  in  full  activity  and  complete  operation.  The 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  ‘ ‘ obstructed  in  any  State  by  combi- 
nations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicia' 
proceedings,”  and  the  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  are  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  our  free  institutions  and  to  the. 
kindly  effects  of  unrestricted  social  and  commercial  intercourse.  An 
entire  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every 
patriotic  heart;  and  we  will  have  accomplished  our  grandest  national 
achievement  when,  forgetting  the  sad  events  of  the  past  and  remember- 
ing only  their  instructive  lessons,  we  resume  our  onward  career  as  a free, 
prosperous,  and  united  people. 

In  my  message  of  the  jth  of  December,  1865,  Congress  was  informed  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Executive  with  a view 
to  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrection  occurred 
to  their  relations  with  the  General  Government.  Provisional  governors 
had  been  appointed,  conventions  called,  governors  elected,  legislatures 
assembled,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Courts  had  been  opened  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
long  in  abeyance.  The  blockade  had  been  removed,  custom-houses  rees- 
tablished, and  the  internal-revenue  laws  put  in  force,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  contribute  to  the  national  income.  Postal  operations  had 
been  renewed,  and  efforts  were  being  made  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition  of  efficiency.  The  States  themselves  had  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  high  function  of  amending  the  Constitution,  and  of  thus  sanc- 
tioning the  extinction  of  African  slavery  as  one  of  the  legitimate  results 
of  our  internecine  struggle. 

Having  progressed  thus  far,  the  executive  department  found  that  it  had 
accomplished  nearly  all  that  was  within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional 
authority.  One  thing,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  the  work 
of  restoration  could  be  completed,  and  that  was  the  admission  to  Congress 
of  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  States  whose  people  had 
rebelled  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  General  Government.  This 
question  devolved  upon  the  respective  Houses,  which  by  the  Constitution 
are  made  the  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their 
own  members,  and  its  consideration  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime  the  executive  department — no  other  plan  having  been 
proposed  by  Congress — continued  its  efforts  to  perfect,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, the  restoration  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  States,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  extending 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  interests  seemed  to  require,  the  judicial, 
revenue,  and  postal  systems  of  the  country.  With  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  necessary  officers  were  appointed  and  appropria- 
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tions  made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  The  proposition 
to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  was 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  it  was  officially  declared  to  have  become  valid  as  a part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion had  existed  promptly  amended  their  constitutions  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  great  change  thus  effected  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land; 
declared  null  and  void  all  ordinances  and  laws  of  secession;  repudiated 
all  pretended  debts  and  obligations  created  for  the  revolutionary  purposes 
of  the  insurrection,  and  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  colored 
race.  Congress,  however,  yet  hesitated  to  admit  any  of  these  States  to 
representation,  and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  month 
of  the  session  that  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Tennessee  by  the 
admission  of  her  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I deem  it  a subject  of  profound  regret  that  Congress  has  thus  far  failed 
to  admit  to  seats  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  other 
States  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  Tennessee,  had  engaged  in  the 
rebellion.  Ten  States — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number — 
remain  without  representation;  the  seats  of  fifty  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  twenty  members  in  the  Senate  are  yet  vacant, 
not  by  their  own  consent,  not  by  a failure  of  election,  but  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  accept  their  credentials.  Their  admission,  it  is  believed, 
would  have  accomplished  much  toward  the  renewal  and  strengthening 
of  our  relations  as  one  people  and  removed  serious  cause  for  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States.  It  would  have  accorded 
with  the  great  principle  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence that  no  people  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  and  yet 
be  denied  the  right  of  representation.  It  would  have  been  in  consonance 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  “each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative”  and  “that  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.”  These  pro- 
visions were  intended  to  secure  to  every  State  and  to  the  people  of  every 
State  the  right  of  representation  in  each  House  of  Congress;  and  so 
important  was  it  deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate  should  be  preserved  that  not  even 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  any  State,  without  its  consent, 
be  denied  a voice  in  that  branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 

It  is  true  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  existence  of  the  States  was 
terminated  by  the  rebellious  acts  of  their  inhabitants,  and  that,  the  in- 
surrection having  been  suppressed,  they  were  thenceforward  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  conquered  territories.  The  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Government  have,  however,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness and  uniform  consistency,  refused  to  sanction  an  assumption  so 
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incompatible  with  the  nature  of  our  republican  system  and  with  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  the  war.  Throughout  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress 
the  undeniable  fact  makes  itself  apparent  that  these  ten  political  commu- 
nities are  nothing  less  than  States  of  this  Union.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  each  House  declared,  with  a unanimity  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  significant,  that  the  war  was  not  “waged  upon  our 
part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sub- 
jugation, nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of 
the  several  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects”  were 
“accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease.”  In  some  instances  Senators 
were  permitted  to  continue  their  legislative  functions,  while  in  other 
instances  Representatives  were  elected  and  admitted  to  seats  after  their 
States  had  formally  declared  their  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
and  were  endeavoring  to  maintain  that  right  by  force  of  arms.  All  of 
the  States  whose  people  were  in  insurrection,  as  States,  were  included 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  direct  tax  of  $ 20,000,000  annually  laid  upon 
the  United  States  by  the  act  approved  5th  August,  1861.  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  March  4,  1862,  and  by  the  apportionment  of  representation  there- 
under also  recognized  their  presence  as  States  in  the  Union;  and  they 
have,  for  judicial  purposes,  been  divided  into  districts,  as  States  alone 
can  be  divided.  The  same  recognition  appears  in  the  recent  legislation 
in  reference  to  Tennessee,  which  evidently  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
functions  of  the  State  were  not  destroyed  by  the  rebellion,  but  merely  sus- 
pended; and  that  principle  is  of  course  applicable  to  those  States  which, 
like  Tennessee,  attempted  to  renounce  their  places  in  the  Union. 

The  action  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  has  been  equally  definite  and  uniform,  and  the  purpose  of  the  war 
was  specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  my  predecessor  on 
the  2 2d  day  of  September,  1862.  It  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  and 
declared  “that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed.  ’ ’ 

The  recognition  of  the  States  by  the  judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  been  clear  and  conclusive  in  all  proceedings  affecting 
them  as  States  had  in  the  Supreme,  circuit,  and  district  courts. 

In  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  any  and  all  of 
the  States  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  apprehension  that  persons  who 
are  disloyal  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  legislation,  for  this  could 
not  happen  when  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  enforced  by  a vigilant 
and  faithful  Congress.  Each  House  is  made  the  “judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,”  and  may,  “with  the 
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concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a member.”  When  a Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative presents  his  certificate  of  election,  he  may  at  once  be  admitted 
or  rejected;  or,  should  there  be  any  question  as  to  his  eligibility,  his  cre- 
dentials may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
If  admitted  to  a seat,  it  must  be  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  House 
of  which  he  thus  becomes  a member  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional and  legal  qualifications.  If  refused  admission  as  a member 
for  want  of  due  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  returned  to  his  con- 
stituents, they  are  admonished  that  none  but  persons  loyal  to  the  United 
States  will  be  allowed  a voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  the  political  power  and  moral  influence  of  Congress  are  thus  effect- 
ively exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  fidelity 
to  the  Union.  Upon  this  question,  so  vitally  affecting  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  and  the  permanency  of  our  present  form  of  government,  my 
convictions,  heretofore  expressed,  have  undergone  no  change,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  correctness  has  been  confirmed  by  reflection  and  time. 
If  the  admission  of  loyal  members  to  seats  in  the  respective  Houses  of 
Congress  was  wise  and  expedient  a year  ago,  it  is  no  less  wise  and  expe- 
dient now.  If  this  anomalous  condition  is  right  now — if  in  the  exact 
condition  of  these  States  at  the  present  time  it  is  lawful  to  exclude  them 
from  representation — I do  not  see  that  the  question  will  be  changed  by 
the  efflux  of  time.  Ten  years  hence,  if  these  States  remain  as  they  are, 
the  right  of  representation  will  be  no  stronger,  the  right  of  exclusion 
will  be  no  weaker. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  ‘ ‘ such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.”  I know  of  no  measure  more 
imperatively  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  national  interest,  sound 
policy,  and  equal  justice  than  the  admission  of  loyal  members  from  the 
now  unrepresented  States.  This  would  consummate  the  work  of  restora- 
tion and  exert  a most  salutary  influence  in  the  reestablishment  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  fraternal  feeling.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  renew  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the  vigor  and  stability  of  their  insti- 
tutions. It  would  bind  us  more  closely  together  as  a nation  and  enable 
us  to  show  to  the  world  the  inherent  and  recuperative  power  of  a gov- 
ernment founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people  and  established  upon  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  intelligence.  Our  increased  strength 
and  enhanced  prosperity  would  irrefragably  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  against  free  institutions  drawn  from  our  recent  national 
disorders  by  the  enemies  of  republican  government.  The  admission  of 
loyal  members  from  the  States  now  excluded  from  Congress,  by  allaying 
doubt  and  apprehension,  would  turn  capital  now  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  investment  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry.  It  would  alle- 
viate the  present  troubled  condition  of  those  States,  and  by  inducing 
emigration  aid  in  the  settlement  of  fertile  regions  now  uncultivated  and 
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lead  to  an  increased  production  of  those  staples  which  have  added  so 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  commerce  of  the  world.  New 
fields  of  enterprise  would  be  opened  to  our  progressive  people,  and  soon 
the  devastations  of  war  would  be  repaired  and  all  traces  of  our  domestic 
differences  effaced  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  ‘ ‘ the  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
us  one  people  ’ ’ by  restoring  the  States  to  the  condition  which  they  held 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  we  should  be  cautious,  lest,  having  rescued  our 
nation  from  perils  of  threatened  disintegration,  we  resort  to  consolidation, 
and  in  the  end  absolute  despotism,  as  a remedy  for  the  recurrence  of  simi 
lar  troubles.  The  war  having  terminated,  and  with  it  all  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  powers  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  we  should  hasten  to 
bring  legislation  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  to  return  to  the  ancient  landmarks  established  by  our  fathers  for  the 
guidance  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic 
act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  * * * If  in  the  opinion 

of  the  people  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any 
particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates;  but  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation,  for  * * * it  is  the 

customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 

Washington  spoke  these  words  to  his  countrymen  when,  followed  by 
their  love  and  gratitude,  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  cares  of  public 
life.  ‘ * To  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  constitutional  powers 
and  cherish  the  Federal  Union  as  the  only  rock  of  safety  ” were  prescribed 
by  Jefferson  as  rules  of  action  to  endear  to  his  “countrymen  the  true 
principles  of  their  Constitution  and  promote  a union  of  sentiment  and 
action,  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and  safety.’’  Jackson  held 
that  the  action  of  the  General  Government  should  always  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties,  and  justly  and  forcibly  urged 
that  our  Government  is  not  to  be  maintained  nor  our  Union  preserved 
“by  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  States.  In  thus 
attempting  to  make  our  General  Government  strong  we  make  it  weak. 
Its  true  strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States  as  much  as 
possible  to  themselves;  in  making  itself  felt,  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its 
beneficence;  not  in  its  control,  but  in  its  protection;  not  in  binding  the 
States  more  closely  to  the  center,  but  leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed 
in  its  proper  constitutional  orbit.  ’ ’ These  are  the  teachings  of  men  whose 
deeds  and  services  have  made  them  illustrious,  and  who,  long  since  with- 
drawn from  the  scenes  of  life,  have  left  to  their  country  the  rich  legacy 
of  their  example,  their  wisdom,  and  their  patriotism.  Drawing  fresh 
inspiration  from  their  lessons,  let  us  emulate  them  in  love  of  country  and 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  affords  much  information 
respecting  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country.  His  views  upon 
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the  currency  and  with  reference  to  a proper  adjustment  of  our  revenue 
system,  internal  as  well  as  impost,  are  commended  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  In*  my  last  annual  message  I expressed  my  general 
views  upon  these  subjects.  I need  now  only  call  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  into  every  department  of  the  Government  a system  of 
rigid  accountability,  thorough  retrenchment,  and  wise  economy.  With 
no  exceptional  nor  unusual  expenditures,  the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  lessened  by  such  a modification  of  our  revenue  laws  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  public  faith  and  the  legitimate  and  necessary  wants 
of  the  Government. 

The  report  presents  a much  more  satisfactory  condition  of  our  finances 
than  one  year  ago  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1865  (the  last  year  of  the  war),  the 
public  debt  was  increased  $941,902,537,  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1865, 
it  amounted  to  $2,740,854,750.  On  the  31st  day  of  October,  1866,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  $2,551,310,006,  the  diminution  during  a period  of 
fourteen  months,  commencing  September  1,  1865,  and  ending  October 
31,  1866,  having  been  $206,379,565.  In  the  last  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  finances  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  three  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last  the  debt  would  be  increased 
$112,194,947.  During  that  period,  however,  it  was  reduced  $31,196,387, 
the  receipts  of  the  year  having  been  $89,905,905  more  and  the  expendi- 
tures $200,529,235  less  than  the  estimates.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
indicate  than  these  statements  the  extent  and  availability  of  the  national 
resources  and  the  rapidity  and  safety  with  which,  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, great  military  and  naval  establishments  can  be  disbanded  and 
expenses  reduced  from  a war  to  a peace  footing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  the  receipts  were  $558,- 
032,620  and  the  expenditures  $520,750,940,  leaving  an  available  surplus 
of  $37,281,680.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  30th  June,  1867,  will  be  $475,061,386,  and  that  the  expenditures 
will  reach  the  sum  of  $316,428,078,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a surplus  of 
$158,633,308.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  $436,000,000  and  that  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  $350,247,641,  showing  an  excess  of  $85,752,359  in  favor 
of  the  Government.  These  estimated  receipts  may  be  diminished  by  a 
reduction  of  excise  and  import  duties,  but  after  all  necessary  reductions 
shall  have  been  made  the  revenue  of  the  present  and  of  following  years 
will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  legitimate  charges  upon  the  Treas- 
ury and  leave  a large  annual  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt.  There  seems  now  to  be  no  good  reason  why  taxes 
may  not  be  reduced  as  the  country  advances  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  yet  the  debt  be  extinguished  within  the  next  quarter  of  a century. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  furnishes  valuable  and  important 
information  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  his  Department  during  the 
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past  year.  Few  volunteers  now  remain  in  the  service,  and  they  are  being 
discharged  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The 
Army  has  been  promptly  paid,  carefully  provided  with  medical  treat- 
ment, well  sheltered  and  subsisted,  and  is  to  be  furnished  with  breech- 
loading small  arms.  The  military  strength  of  the  nation  has  been  unim- 
paired by  the  discharge  of  volunteers,  the  disposition  of  unserviceable 
or  perishable  stores,  and  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure.  Sufficient 
war  material  to  meet  any  emergency  has  been  retained,  and  from  the 
disbanded  volunteers  standing  ready  to  respond  to  the  national  call  large 
armies  can  be  rapidly  organized,  equipped,  and  concentrated.  Fortifica- 
tions on  the  coast  and  frontier  have  received  or  are  being  prepared  for 
more  powerful  armaments;  lake  surveys  and  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments are  in  course  of  energetic  prosecution.  Preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  additional  bounties  authorized  during  the 
recent  session  of  Congress,  under  such  regulations  as  will  protect  the 
Government  from  fraud  and  secure  to  the  honorably  discharged  soldier 
the  well-earned  reward  of  his  faithfulness  and  gallantry.  More  than 
6,000  maimed  soldiers  have  received  artificial  limbs  or  other  surgical 
apparatus,  and  41  national  cemeteries,  containing  the  remains  of  104,526 
Union  soldiers,  have  already  been  established.  The  total  estimate  of 
military  appropriations  is  $25,205,669. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  naval 
force  at  this  time  consists  of  278  vessels,  armed  with  2,351  guns.  Of 
these,  1 15  vessels,  carrying  1,029  guns,  are  in  commission,  distributed 
chiefly  among  seven  squadrons.  The  number  of  men  in  the  service  is 
13,600.  Great  activity  and  vigilance  have  been  displayed  by  all  the 
squadrons,  and  their  movements  have  been  judiciously  and  efficiently 
arranged  in  such  manner  as  would  best  promote  American  commerce 
and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  countrymen  abroad.  The 
vessels  unemployed  are  undergoing  repairs  or  are  laid  up  until  their 
services  may  be  required.  Most  of  the  ironclad  fleet  is  at  League  Island, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  a place  which,  until  decisive  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress,  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  the  most  eligible  location  for  that  class  of  vessels.  It  is  important 
that  a suitable  public  station  should  be  provided  for  the  ironclad  fleet. 
It  is  intended  that  these  vessels  shall  be  in  proper  condition  for  any 
emergency,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  bill  accepting  League  Islaud  for 
naval  purposes,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  its  last 
session,  should  receive  final  action  at  an  early  period,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a suitable  public  station  for  this  class  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a navy- 
yard  of  area  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  service  on  the  Delaware  River. 
The  naval  pension  fund  amounts  to  $11,750,000,  having  been  increased 
$2,750,000  during  the  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  last  were  $43,324,526,  and  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  amount  to  $23,568,436.  Attention  is  invited  to 
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the  condition  of  our  seamen  and  the  importance  of  legislative  measures 
for  their  relief  and  improvement.  The  suggestions  in  behalf  of  this 
deserving  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  presents  a most  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  postal  service  and  submits  recommendations  which  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  revenues  of  the  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  were  $14,386,986  and  the  expenditures 
$i5,352,°79,  showing  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  $965,093.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  deficiency,  however,  a special  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  in  the  act  approved  July  28,  1866.  Including  the  standing 
appropriation  of  $700,000  for  free  mail  matter  as  a legitimate  portion  of 
the  revenues,  yet  remaining  unexpended,  the  actual  deficiency  for  the  past 
year  is  only  $265,093 — a sum  within  $51,141  of  the  amount  estimated 
in  the  annual  report  of  1864.  The  decrease  of  revenue  compared  with 
the  previous  year  was  D/5  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures, 
owing  principally  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mail  service  in  the  South, 
was  12  per  cent.  On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  in  operation  6, 930- 
mail  routes,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  180,921  miles,  an  aggregate 
annual  transportation  of  71,837,914  miles,  and  an  aggregate  annual  cost, 
including  all  expenditures,  of  $8,410,184.  The  length  of  railroad  routes 
is  32,092  miles  and  the  annual  transportation  30,609,467  miles.  The 
length  of  steamboat  routes  is  14,346  miles  and  the  annual  transportation 
3,411,962  miles.  The  mail  service  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  its  steady  extension  in  the  Southern  States  indicates 
their  constantly  improving  condition.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
foreign  service  also  merits  attention.  The  post-ofhce  department  of 
Great  Britain  and  our  own  have  agreed  upon  a preliminary  basis  for  a 
new  postal  convention,  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  eminently  benefi- 
cial to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
templates a reduction  of  the  international  letter  postage  to  one-half  the 
existing  rates;  a reduction  of  postage  with  all  other  countries  to  and  from 
which  correspondence  is  transmitted  in  the  British  mail,  or  in  closed  mails 
through  the  United  Kingdom;  the  establishment  of  uniform  and  reason- 
able charges  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  of  correspondence  in  closed 
mails;  and  an  allowance  to  each  post-ofhce  department  of  the  right  to 
use  all  mail  communications  established  under  the  authority  of  the  other 
for  the  dispatch  of  correspondence,  either  in  open  or  closed  mails,  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  provid- 
ing the  means  of  transmission. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  condition  of 
those  branches  of  the  public  service  which  are  committed  to  his  super- 
vision. During  the  last  fiscal  year  4,629,312  acres  of  public  land  were 
disposed  of,  1,892,516  acres  of  which  were  entered  under  the  homestead 
act.  The  policy  originally  adopted  relative  to  the  public  lands  has  under- 
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gone  essential  modifications.  Immediate  revenue,  and  not  their  rapid 
settlement,  was  the  cardinal  feature  of  our  land  system.  Fong  experi- 
ence and  earnest  discussion  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  early 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  the  diffusion  of  an  ener- 
getic population  over  our  vast  territory  are  objects  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  national  growth  and  prosperity  than  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  in  open  market.  The  preemption 
laws  confer  upon  the  pioneer  who  complies  with  the  terms  they  impose 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  a limited  portion  of  ‘ ‘ unoffered  lands  ’ ’ at  the 
minimum  price.  The  homestead  enactments  relieve  the  settler  from 
the  payment  of  purchase  money,  and  secure  him  a permanent  home  upon 
the  condition  of  residence  for  a term  of  years.  This  liberal  policy  invites 
emigration  from  the  Old  and  from  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the 
New  World.  Its  propitious  results  are  undoubted,  and  will  be  more 
signally  manifested  when  time  shall  have  given  to  it  a wider  development. 

Congress  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  land  to  corporations  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements.  Should 
this  policy  hereafter  prevail,  more  stringent  provisions  will  be  required  to 
secure  a faithful  application  of  the  fund.  The  title  to  the  lands  should 
not  pass,  by  patent  or  otherwise,  but  remain  in  the  Government  and  sub- 
ject to  its  control  until  some  portion  of  the  road  has  been  actually  built. 
Portions  of  them  might  then  from  time  to  time  be  conveyed  to  the  cor- 
poration, but  never  in  a greater  ratio  to  the  whole  quantity  embraced  by 
the  grant  than  the  completed  parts  bear  to  the  entire  length  of  the  pro- 
jected improvement.  This  restriction  would  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  undertaking  conceived  in  good  faith  and  executed  with  reasonable 
energy,  as  it  is  the  settled  practice  to  withdraw  from  market  the  lands 
falling  within  the  operation  of  such  grants,  and  thus  to  exclude  the  incep- 
tion of  a subsequent  adverse  right.  A breach  of  the  conditions  which 
Congress  may  deem  proper  to  impose  should  work  a forfeiture  of  claim  to 
the  lands  so  withdrawn  but  unconveyed,  and  of  title  to  the  lands  conveyed 
which  remain  unsold. 

Operations  on  the  several  lines  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  have  been  pros- 
ecuted  with  unexampled  vigor  and  success.  Should  no  unforeseen  causes 
of  delay  occur,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  great  thorough- 
fare will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  designated  by 
Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including 
the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $13,459,996,  and  50,177  names  were 
added  to  the  pension  rolls.  The  entire  number  of  pensioners  June  30, 
1866,  was  126,722.  This  fact  furnishes  melancholy  and  striking  proof 
of  the  sacrifices  made  to  vindicate  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
They  impose  upon  us  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  estimated  tha* 
$33,000,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  branch  of  the 
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service  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Indians,  who,  enticed  into  armed 
opposition  to  our  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  have 
unconditionally  submitted  to  our  authority  and  manifested  an  earnest 
desire  for  a renewal  of  friendly  relations. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866,  8,716  patents  for  useful 
inventions  and  designs  were  issued,  and  at  that  date  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  was  $228,297. 

As  a subject  upon  which  depends  an  immense  amount  of  the  produc- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  country,  I recommend  to  Congress  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  a matter  of  national  importance  that  early  steps 
should  be  taken,  not  only  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  these  barriers  against 
destructive  inundations,  but  for  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the 
free  and  safe  navigation  of  that  great  channel  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  District  of  Columbia  under  existing  laws  is  not  entitled  to  that  rep- 
resentation in  the  national  councils  which  from  our  earliest  history  has 
been  uniformly  accorded  to  each  Territory  established  from  time  to  time 
within  our  limits.  It  maintains  peculiar  relations  to  Congress,  to  whom 
the  Constitution  has  granted  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legisla- 
tion over  the  seat  of  Government.  Our  fellow-citizens  residing  in  the 
District,  whose  interests  are  thus  confided  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Congress,  exceed  in  number  the  population  of  several  of  our  Territo- 
ries, and  no  just  reason  is  perceived  why  a Delegate  of  their  choice  should 
not  be  admitted  to  a seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  mode 
seems  so  appropriate  and  effectual  of  enabling  them  to  make  known  their 
peculiar  condition  and  wants  and  of  securing  the  local  legislation  adapted 
to  them.  I therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing  the 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  choose  a Delegate,  to  be  allowed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a Delegate  representing  a Territory. 
The  increasing  enterprise  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  highly  gratifying,  and  I trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  national  metropolis  will 
receive  the  efficient  and  generous  cooperation  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reviews  the  operations 
of  his  Department  during  the  past  year,  and  asks  the  aid  of  Congress  in 
its  efforts  to  encourage  those  States  which,  scourged  by  war,  are  now 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  domestic  industry. 

It  is  a subject  of  congratulation  that  no  foreign  combinations  against 
our  domestic  peace  and  safety  or  our  legitimate  influence  among  the 
nations  have  been  formed  or  attempted.  While  sentiments  of  reconcil- 
iation, loyalty,  and  patriotism  have  increased  at  home,  a more  just  con- 
sideration of  our  national  character  and  rights  has  been  manifested  by 
foreign  nations. 

The  entire  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  between  the  coast  of  Ire- 
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land  and  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  is  an  achievement  which  has 
been  justly  celebrated  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  opening  of  an  era  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  equal  success 
will  attend  and  even  greater  results  follow  the  enterprise  for  connecting 
the  two  continents  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  projected  line  of 
telegraph  between  Kamchatka  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  protesting  against  pardons  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  offenses  on  condition  of  emi- 
gration to  our  country  has  been  communicated  to  the  states  with  which 
we  maintain  intercourse,  and  the  practice,  so  justly  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint on  our  part,  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  congratulations  of  Congress  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  upon  his 
escape  from  attempted  assassination  have  been  presented  to  that  humane 
and  enlightened  ruler  and  received  by  him  with  expressions  of  grateful 
appreciation. 

The  Executive,  warned  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  American  adven- 
turers to  induce  the  emigration  of  freedmen  of  the  United  States  to  a for- 
eign country,  protested  against  the  project  as  one  which,  if  consummated, 
would  reduce  them  to  a bondage  even  more  oppressive  than  that  from 
which  they  have  just  been  relieved.  Assurance  has  been  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  State  in  which  the  plan  was  matured  that 
the  proceeding  will  meet  neither  its  encouragement  nor  approval.  It  is 
a question  worthy  of  your  consideration  whether  our  laws  upon  this 
subject  are  adequate  to  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  the  crime  thus 
meditated. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  as  Congress  is  aware,  a friendly  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  withdrawal  from  Mexico  of  the  French  expe- 
ditionary military  forces.  This  withdrawal  was  to  be  effected  in  three 
detachments,  the  first  of  which,  it  was  understood,  would  leave  Mexico  in 
November,  now  past,  the  second  in  March  next,  and  the  third  and  last 
in  November,  1867.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  evacuation 
the  French  Government  was  to  assume  the  same  attitude  of  noninterven- 
tion in  regard  to  Mexico  as  is  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Repeated  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  since  that 
agreement  that  he  would  complete  the  promised  evacuation  within  the 
period  mentioned,  or  sooner. 

It  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  proceedings  thus  contemplated 
would  produce  a crisis  of  great  political  interest  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. The  newly  appointed  minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  therefore  sent  forward  on  the  9th  day  of  November  last  to  assume 
his  proper  functions  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
that  Republic.  It  was  also  thought  expedient  that  he  should  be  attended 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  by  the  Eieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  information  as  might  be 
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important  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States 
in  reestablishing  and  maintaining  necessary  and  proper  intercourse  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  it  seemed  an  obvious  duty  on  our  part  to  exercise  whatever 
influence  we  possessed  for  the  restoration  and  permanent  establishment 
in  that  country  of  a domestic  and  republican  form  of  government. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  our  affairs  in  regard  to  Mexico  when,  on  the 
2 2d  of  November  last,  official  information  was  received  from  Paris  that 
the  Emperor  of  France  had  some  time  before  decided  not  to  withdraw  a 
detachment  of  his  forces  in  the  month  of  November  past,  according  to 
engagement,  but  that  this  decision  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  whole  of  those  forces  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Of  this  deter- 
mination, however,  the  United  States  had  not  received  any  notice  or 
intimation,  and  so  soon  as  the  information  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment care  was  taken  to  make  known  its  dissent  to  the  Emperor  of 
France. 

I can  not  forego  the  hope  that  France  will  reconsider  the  subject  and 
adopt  some  resolution  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  which  will 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  existing  engagement,  and  thus 
meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  relating  tc 
the  subject  will  be  laid  before  you.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  evacuation 
of  Mexico  by  the  expeditionary  forces  no  subject  for  serious  differences 
between  France  and  the  United  States  would  remain.  The  expressions  of 
the  Emperor  and  people  of  France  warrant  a hope  that  the  traditionary 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  might  in  that  case  be  renewed  and 
permanently  restored. 

A claim  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States  for  indemnity  for  spoliations 
committed  on  the  high  seas  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  exercise  of 
a belligerent  power  against  Mexico  has  been  met  by  the  Government 
of  France  with  a proposition  to  defer  settlement  until  a mutual  conven- 
tion for  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
countries  arising  out  of  the  recent  wars  on  this  continent  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  countries.  The  suggestion  is  not  deemed  unreasonable, 
but  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  claims  for  indem- 
nity by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  late  civil  war  shall  be  adjudicated  and  determined.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  of  all  such  claims  will  engage  your  attention  at  a 
convenient  and  proper  time. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  no  considerable  advance  has  been  made 
toward  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  arising  out  of  the  depredations  upon  our  national  commerce 
and  other  trespasses  committed  during  our  civil  war  by  British  subjects, 
in  violation  of  international  law  and  treaty  obligations.  The  delay,  how- 
ever, may  be  believed  to  have  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  domes- 
tic situation  of  Great  Britain.  An  entire  change  of  ministry  occurred 
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iii  that  country  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  The  attention 
of  the  new  ministry  was  called  to  the  subject  at  an  early  day,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  now  be  considered  in  a becoming  and 
friendly  spirit.  The  importance  of  an  early  disposition  of  the  question 
can  not  be  exaggerated.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  two 
Go\  ernments,  it  is  manifest  that  good  will  and  friendship  between  the 
tv  o countries  can  not  be  established  until  a reciprocity  in  the  practice 

of  good  faith  and  neutrality  shall  be  restored  between  the  respective 
nations. 

On  the  6th  of  June  last,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  a military 
expedition  and  enterprise  against  the  British  North  American  colonies 
was  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  on  within  the  territory  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  obedience  to  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  Executive  by  the  Constitution  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully  executed,  all  citizens  were  warned  by  proclamation  against  taking 
pai t in  01  aiding  such  unlawful  proceedings,  and  the  proper  civil,  mili- 
tary,  and  naval  officers  were  directed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  expedition  failed,  but  it  has  not  been 
without  its  painful  consequences.  Some  of  our  citizens  who,  it  was 
alleged,  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  were  captured,  and  have  been 
brought  to  trial  as  for  a capital  offense  in  the  Province  of  Canada.  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  death  have  been  pronounced  against  some,  while 
others  have  been  acquitted,  bully  believing  in  the  maxim  of  govern- 
ment that  severity  of  civil  punishment  for  misguided  persons  who  have 
engaged  in  revolutionary  attempts  which  have  disastrously  failed  is  un- 
sound and  unwise,  such  representations  have  been  made  to  the  British 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  persons  as,  being  sustained  by  an 
enlightened  and  humane  judgment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  in  their  cases 
an  exercise  of  clemency  and  a judicious  amnestvto  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the  movement.  Counsel  has  been  employed  by  the  Government  to 
defend  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  trial  for  capital  offenses  in  Canada, 
and  a discontinuance  of  the  prosecutions  which  were  instituted  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  against  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition 
has  been  directed. 

I have  regarded  the  expedition  as  not  only  political  in  its  nature,  but 
as  also  m a great  measure  foreign  from  the  United  States  in  its  causes, 
character,  and  objects.  The  attempt  was  understood  to  be  made  in  sym- 
pathy with  an  insurgent  party  in  Ireland,  and  by  striking  at  a British 
Province  on  this  continent  was  designed  to  aid  in  obtaining  redress  for 
political  grievances  which,  it  was  assumed,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  during  a period  of  several 
centuries.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  chiefly  natives  of  that  coun- 
try , some  of  whom  had,  while  others  had  not,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  our  general  laws  of  naturalization.  Complaints  of 
misgovernment  in  Ireland  continually  engage  the  attention  of  the  British 
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nation,  and  so  great  an  agitation  is  now  prevailing  in  Ireland  that  the 
British  Government  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  that  country.  These  circumstances  must  necessarily 
modify  the  opinion  which  we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  in  regard 
to  an  expedition  expressly  prohibited  by  our  neutrality  laws.  So  long 
as  those  laws  remain  upon  our  statute  books  they  should  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  if  they  operate  harshly,  unjustly,  or  oppressively  Congress 
alone  can  apply  the  remedy  by  their  modification  or  repeal. 

Political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  un- 
likely to  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  events  which  are  transpiring  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
our  Government  ought  to  have  a proper  diplomatic  representation  in 

Greece. 

This  Government  has  claimed  for  all  persons  not  convicted  or  accused 
or  suspected  of  crime  an  absolute  political  right  of  self-expatriation  and 
a choice  of  new  national  allegiance.  Most  of  the  European  States  have 
dissented  from  this  principle,  and  have  claimed  a right  to  hold  such  of 
their  subjects  as  have  emigrated  to  and  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  afterwards  returned  on  transient  visits  to  their  native  coun- 
tries to  the  performance  of  military  service  in  like  manner  as  resident 
subjects.  Complaints  arising  from  the  claim  in  this  respect  made  by 
foreign  states  have  heretofore  been  matters  of  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  irritation  con- 
sequent upon  the  failure  to  settle  this  question  increased  during  the  war 
in  which  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria  were  recently  engaged.  While 
Great  Britain  has  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  expatriation,  she  has 
not  for  some  years  past  practically  insisted  upon  the  opposite  doctrine. 
France  has  been  equally  forbearing,  and  Prussia  has  proposed  a com- 
promise, which,  although  evincing  increased  liberality,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  Peace  is  now  prevailing  everywhere  in 
Europe,  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a favorable  time  for  an  assertion  by 
Congress  of  the  principle  so  long  maintained  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment that  naturalization  by  one  state  fully  exempts  the  native-born  sub- 
ject of  any  other  state  from  the  performance  of  military  service  under  any 
foreign  government,  so  long  is  he  does  not  voluntarily  renounce  its  rights 
and  benefits. 

In  the  performance  of  a duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution  I 
have  thus  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
such  information  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  as  the  public  interests 
seem  to  require.  Our  Government  is  now  undergoing  its  most  trying 
ordeal,  and  my  earnest  prayer  is  that  the  peril  may  be  successfully  and 
finally  passed  without  impairing  its  original  strength  and  symmetry. 
The  interests  of  the  nation  are  best  to  be  promoted  by  the  revival  of 
fraternal  relations,  the  complete  obliteration  of  out  past  differences,  and 
the  reinauguration  of  all  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Directing  our  efforts  to 
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the  early  accomplishment  of  these  great  ends,  let  us  endeavor  to  preserve 
harmony  between  the  coordinate  departments  of  the  Government,  that 
each  in  its  proper  sphere  may  cordially  cooperate  with  the  other  in  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  j>,  i86y. 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

1 he  continued  disorganization  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  President 
has  so  often  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  is  yet  a subject  of  profound 
and  patriotic  concern.  We  may,  however,  find  some  relief  from  that  anx- 
iety in  the  reflection  that  the  painful  political  situation,  although  before 
untried  by  ourselves,  is  not  new  in  the  experience  of  nations.  Political 
science,  perhaps  as  highly  perfected  in  our  own  time  and  country  as  in 
any  other,  has  not  yet  disclosed  any  means  by  which  civil  wrars  can  be 
absolutely  prevented.  An  enlightened  nation,  however,  with  a wise  and 
beneficent  constitution  of  free  government,  may  diminish  their  frequency 
and  mitigate  their  severity  by  directing  all  its  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  its  fundamental  law. 

When  a civil  war  has  been  brought  to  a close,  it  is  manifestly  the  first 
interest  and  duty  of  the  state  to  repair  the  injuries  which  the  war  has 
inflicted,  and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  and 
as  speedily  as  possible.  This  duty  was,  upon  the  termination  of  the  rebel- 
lion, promptly  accepted,  not  only  by  the  executive  department,  but  by 
the  insurrectionary  States  themselves,  and  restoration  in  the  first  moment 
of  peace  was  believed  to  be  as  easy  and  certain  as  it  was  indispensable. 
The  expectations,  however,  then  so  reasonably  and  confidently  enter- 
tained were  disappointed  by  legislation  from  which  I felt  constrained  by 
my  obligations  to  the  Constitution  to  withhold  my  assent. 

It  is  therefore  a source  of  profound  regret  that  in  complying  with 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution  to  give 
to  Congress  from  time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  I 
am  unable  to  communicate  any  definitive  adjustment,  satisfactory  to  the 
American  people,  of  the  questions  which  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
have  agitated  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  candor  compels  me  to 
declare  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  Union  as  our  fathers  understood  the 
term,  and  as  they  meant  it  to  be  understood  by  us.  The  Union  which 
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they  established  can  exist  only  where  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  where  one  State  is  as  free  as  another  to  regu- 
late its  internal  concerns  according  to  its  own  will,  and  where  the  laws  of 
the  central  Government,  strictly  confined  to  matters  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion, apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the  people  of  every  section.  That  such 
is  not  the  present  ‘ ‘ state  of  the  Union  ” is  a melancholy  fact,  and  we  must 
all  acknowledge  that  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  proper  legal 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  one  another,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  compact,  would  be  the  greatest  temporal  bless- 
ing which  God,  in  His  kindest  providence,  could  bestow  upon  this  nation. 
It  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  effect  this  most  desirable  consummation. 

The  Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable.  As  long  as  one  is 
obeyed  by  all  parties,  the  other  will  be  preserved;  and  if  one  is  destroyed, 
both  must  perish  together.  The  destruction  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
followed  by  other  and  still  greater  calamities.  It  was  ordained  not  only 
to  form  a more  perfect  union  between  the  States,  but  to  “ establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.”  Nothing  but  implicit  obedience  to  its  requirements 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  accomplish  these  great  ends.  Without 
that  obedience  we  can  look  forward  only  to  continual  outrages  upon  indi- 
vidual rights,  incessant  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  national  weakness, 
financial  dishonor,  the  total  loss  of  our  prosperity,  the  general  corruption 
of  morals,  and  the  final  extinction  of  popular  freedom.  To  save  our 
country  from  evils  so  appalling  as  these,  we  should  renew  our  efforts 
again  and  again. 

To  me  the  process  of  restoration  seems  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  It 
consists  merely  in  a faithful  application  of  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  is  not  now  obstructed  or  opposed  by  physical 
force.  There  is  no  military  or  other  necessity,  real  or  pretended,  which 
can  prevent  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  either  North  or  South.  All  the 
rights  and  all  the  obligations  of  States  and  individuals  can  be  protected 
and  enforced  by  means  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fundamental  law. 
The  courts  may  be  everywhere  open,  and  if  open  their  process  would  be 
unimpeded.  Crimes  against  the  United  States  can  be  prevented  or  pun- 
ished by  the  proper  judicial  authorities  in  a manner  entirely  practicable 
and  legal.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  obeyed,  unless  those  who  exercise  its  powers  have  determined 
that  it  shall  be  disregarded  and  violated.  The  mere  naked  will  of  this 
Government,  or  of  .some  one  or  more  of  its  branches,  is  the  only  obstacle 
that  can  exist  to  a perfect  union  of  all  the  States. 

On  this  momentous  question  and  some  of  the  measures  growing  out  of 
it  I have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Congress,  and  have  expressed 
my  convictions  without  reserve,  though  with  becoming  deference  to  the 
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opinion  of  the  legislative  department.  Those  convictions  are  not  only 
unchanged,  but  strengthened  by  subsequent  events  and  further  reflection 
The  transcendent  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  a sufficient  excuse  for 
calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  so  strongly 
influenced  my  own  judgment.  The  hope  that  we  may  all  finally  concur 
in  a mode  of  settlement  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  interests  and  with 
our  sworn  duties  to  the  Constitution  is  too  natural  and  too  just  to  be 
easily  relinquished. 

It  is  clear  co  my  apprehension  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  still 
members  of  the  National  Union.  When  did  they  cease  to  be  so?  The 
“ordinances  of  secession ” adopted  by  a portion  (in  most  of  them  a very 
small  portion)  of  their  citizens  were  mere  nullities.  If  we  admit  now  that 
they  were  valid  and  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  authors, 
we  sweep  from  under  our  feet  the  whole  ground  upon  which  we  justified 
the  war.  Were  those  States  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Union  by  the 
war  ? The  direct  contrary  was  averred  by  this  Government  to  be  its  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  understood  by  all  those  who  gave  their  blood  and  treasure 
to  aid  in  its  prosecution.  It  can  not  be  that  a successful  war,  waged  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  had  the  legal  effect  of  dissolving  it.  The 
victory  of  the  nation’s  arms  was  not  the  disgrace  of  her  policy'  the  defeat 
of  secession  on  the  battlefield  was  not  the  triumph  of  its  lawless  principle. 
Nor  could  Congress,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  do  any- 
thing which  would  have  the  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  separating  the 
States  from  each  other.  To  dissolve  the  Union  is  to  repeal  the  Constitu- 
tion which  holds  it  together,  and  that  is  a power  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  department  of  this  Government,  or  to  all  of  them  united. 

This  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Executive  (my  predecessor  as  well  as  myself) 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  Departments  have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Union  is  not  only  undissolved,  but  indissoluble.  Congress 
submitted  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by  the  Southern 
States,  and  accepted  their  acts  of  ratification  as  a necessary  and  lawful 
exercise  of  their  highest  function.  If  they  were  not  States,  or  were  States 
out  of  the  Union,  their  consent  to  a change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union  would  have  been  nugatory,  and  Congress  in  asking  it  committed 
a political  absurdity.  The  judiciary  has  also  given  the  solemn  sanction 
of  its  authority  to  the  same  view  of  the  case.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  included  the  Southern  States  in  their  circuits,  and  they  are 
constantly,  in  banc  and  elsewhere,  exercising  jurisdiction  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  unless  those  States  are  States  of  the  Union. 

If  the  Southern  States  are  component  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  for  them,  as  it  is  for  all  the  other  States. 

1 hey  are  bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  are  we.  The  right  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  to  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  them  implies  the  correlative  obligation  on  our  part  to  observe 
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its  limitations  and  execute  its  guaranties.  Without  the  Constitution 
we  are  nothing;  by,  through,  and  under  the  Constitution  we  are  what  it 
makes  us.  We  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  we  may  not  approve 
of  its  provisions,  but  we  can  not  violate  it  merely  because  it  seems  to 
confine  our  powers  within  limits  narrower  than  we  could  wish.  It  is 
not  a question  of  individual  or  class  or  sectional  interest,  much  less  of 
party  predominance,  but  of  duty— of  high  and  sacred  duty — which  we 
are  all  sworn  to  perform.  If  we  can  not  support  the  Constitution  with 
the  cheerful  alacrity  of  those  who  love  and  believe  in  it,  we  must  give 
to  it  at  least  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  who  act  under  solemn  obli- 
gations and  commands  which  they  dare  not  disregard. 

The  constitutional  duty  is  not  the  only  one  which  requires  the  States 
to  be  restored.  There  is  another  consideration  which,  though  of  minor 
importance,  is  yet  of  great  weight.  On  the  2 2d  day  of  July,  1861,  Con- 
gress declared  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  war 
should  be  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  and 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  without 
impairing  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  States  or  of  individuals, 
and  that  when  this  was  done  the  war  should  cease.  I do  not  say  that 
this  declaration  is  personally  binding  on  those  who  joined  in  making  it, 
any  more  than  individual  members  of  Congress  are  personally  bound  to 
pay  a public  debt  created  under  a law  for  which  they  voted.  But  it  was 
a solemn,  public,  official  pledge  of  the  national  honor,  and  I can  not 
imagine  upon  what  grounds  the  repudiation  of  it  is  to  be  justified.  If  it 
be  said  that  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  rebels,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  promise  was  not  made  to  rebels  only.  Thousands  of  true 
men  in  the  South  were  drawn  to  our  standard  by  it,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  North  gave  their  lives  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
carried  out.  It  was  made  on  the  day  after  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
war  had  been  fought  and  lost.  All  patriotic  and  intelligent  men  then 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  assurance,  and  believed  that  without  it 
the  war  would  end  in  disaster  to  our  cause.  Having  given  that  assurance 
in  the  extremity  of  our  peril,  the  violation  of  it  now,  in  the  day  of  our 
power,  would  be  a rude  rending  of  that  good  faith  which  holds  the  moral 
world  together;  our  country  would  cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  men;  it  would  make  the  war  not  only  a failure,  but  a fraud. 

Being  sincerely  convinced  that  these  views  are  correct,  I would  be 
unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I did  not  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  place  ten  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  domination 
of  military  masters.  If  calm  reflection  shall  satisfy  a majority  of  youl 
honorable  bodies  that  the  acts  referred  to  are  not  only  a violation  of  the 
national  faith,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  I date  not 
permit  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will  immediately  strike  them  from  the 
statute  book. 

To  demonstrate  the  unconstitutional  character  of  those  acts  I need  do 
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no  more  than  refer  to  their  general  provisions.  It  must  be  seen  at  once 
that  they  are  not  authorized.  To  dictate  what  alterations  shall  be  made 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States;  to  control  the  elections  of  State 
legislators  and  State  officers,  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  by  arbitrarily  declaring  who  shall  vote  and  who 
shall  be  excluded  from  that  privilege;  to  dissolve  State  legislatures  or 
prevent  them  from  assembling;  to  dismiss  judges  and  other  civil  func- 
tionaries of  the  State  and  appoint  others  without  regard  to  State  law;  to 
organize  and  operate  all  the  political  machinery  of  the  States;  to  regu- 
late the  whole  administration  of  their  domestic  and  local  affairs  according 
to  the  mere  will  of  strange  and  irresponsible  agents,  sent  among  them 
for  that  purpose — these  are  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  any  one  of  its  branches.  Not  being  granted,  we  violate  our 
trust  by  assuming  them  as  palpably  as  we  would  by  acting  in  the  face  of 
a positive  interdict;  for  the  Constitution  forbids  us  to  do  whatever  it  does 
not  affirmatively  authorize,  either  by  express  words  or  by  clear  implica- 
tion. If  the  authority  we  desire  to  use  does  not  come  to  us  through  the 
Constitution,  we  can  exercise  it  only  by  usurpation,  and  usurpation  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  political  crimes.  By  that  crime  the  enemies  of 
free  government  in  all  ages  have  worked  out  their  designs  against  public 
liberty  and  private  right.  It  leads  directly  and  immediately  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  rule,  for  undelegated  power  is  always  unlimited  and 
unrestrained. 

The  acts  of  Congress  in  question  are  not  only  objectionable  for  their 
assumption  of  ungranted  power,  but  many  of  their  provisions  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
commands  that  a republican  form  of  government  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
all  the  States;  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  arrested  without  a judicial  warrant,  or 
punished  without  a fair  trial  before  an  impartial  jury ; that  the  privilege 

of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  denied  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  no  bill  of 
attainder  shall  be  passed  even  against  a single  individual.  Yet  the  system 
of  measures  established  by  these  acts  of  Congress  does  totally  subvert 
and  destroy  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  republican  government 
in  the  ten  States  to  which  they  apply.  It  binds  them  hand  and  foot  in 
absolute  slavery,  and  subjects  them  to  a strange  and  hostile  power,  more 
unlimited  and  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  any  other  now  known  among 
civilized  men.  It  tramples  down  all  those  rights  in  which  the  essence 
of  liberty  consists,  and  which  a free  government  is  always  most  careful 
to  protect.  It  denies  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury.  Personal 
freedom,  property,  and  life,  if  assailed  by  the  passion,  the  prejudice,  or 
the  rapacity  of  the  ruler,  have  no  security  whatever.  It  has  the  effect 
of  a bill  of  attainder  or  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  not  upon  a few  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  whole  masses,  including  the  millions  who  inhabit  the 
subject  States,  and  even  their  unborn  children.  These  wrongs,  being 
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expressly  forbidden,  can  not  be  constitutionally  inflicted  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  people,  no  matter  how  they  may  have  come  within  our  juris- 
diction, and  no  matter  whether  they  live  in  States,  Territories,  or  districts. 

I have  no  desire  to  save  from  the  proper  and  just  consequences  of  their 
great  crime  those  who  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government,  but 
as  a mode  of  punishment  the  measures  under  consideration  are  the  most 
unreasonable  that  could  be  invented.  Many  of  those  people  are  pei- 
fectly  innocent;  many  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  untainted  to  the 
last;  many  were  incapable  of  any  legal  offense;  a large  proportion  even 
of  the  persons  able  to  bear  arms  were  forced  into  rebellion  against  their 
will,  and  of  those  who  are  guilty  with  their  own  consent  the  degrees  of 
guilt  are  as  various  as  the  shades  of  their  cliaractei  and  temper.  But 
these  acts  of  Congress  confound  them  all  together  in  one  common  doom. 
Indiscriminate  vengeance  upon  classes,  sects,  and  parties,  or  upon  whole 
communities,  for  offenses  committed  by  a portion  of  them  against  the 
governments  to  which  they  owed  obedience  was  common  in  the  barba- 
rous ages  of  the  world;  but  Christianity  and  civilization  have  made  such 
progress  that  recourse  to  a punishment  so  cruel  and  unjust  would  meet 
with  the  condemnation  of  all  unprejudiced  and  right-minded  men.  The 
punitive  justice  of  this  age,  and  especially  of  this  country,  does  not  con- 
sist in  stripping  whole  States  of  their  liberties  and  reducing  all  their 
people,  without  distinction,  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  It  deals  sepa- 
rately with  each  individual,  confines  itself  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  vin- 
dicates its  own  purity  by  an  impartial  examination  of  every  case  before  a 
competent  judicial  tribunal.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  all  our  desires  with 
regard  to  Southern  rebels,  let  us  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  a 
free  Constitution,  triumphant  in  war  and  unbroken  in  peace,  is  worth  far 
more  to  us  and  our  children  than  the  gratification  of  any  present  feeling. 

1 am  aware  it  is  assumed  that  this  system  of  government  tor  the  South- 
ern States  is  not  to  be  perpetual.  It  is  true  this  military  government  is 
to  be  only  provisional,  but  it  is  through  this  temporary  evil  that  a greater 
evil  is  to  be  made  perpetual.  If  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  broken  provisionally  to  serve  a temporary  purpose,  and  in  a part  only 
of  the  country,  we  can  destroy  them  everywhere  and  for  all  time.  Arbi- 
trary measures  often  change,  but  they  generally  change  for  the  worse 
It  is  the  curse  of  despotism  that  it  has  no  halting  place.  The  intermitted 
exercise  of  its  power  brings  no  sense  of  security  to  its  subjects,  for  they 
can  never  know  what  more  they  will  be  called  to  endure  when  its  le 
right  hand  is  armed  to  plague  them  again.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conjee- 
ture  how  or  where  power,  unrestrained  by  law,  may  seek  its  next  victims. 
The  States  that  are  still  free  may  be  enslaved  at  any  moment;  for  if  the 

Constitution  does  not  protect  all,  it  protects  none. 

It  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  these  laws  to  confer  upon 
negroes  the  privilege  of  voting  and  to  disfranchise  such  a number  of  white 
citizens  as  will  give  the  former  a clear  majority  at  all  elections  111  the 
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Southern  States.  This,  to  the  minds  of  some  persons,  is  so  important 
that  a violation  of  the  Constitution  is  justified  as  a means  of  bringing 
it  about.  The  morality  is  always  false  which  excuses  a wrong  because  it 
proposes  to  accomplish  a desirable  end.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  But  in  this  case  the  end  itself  is  evil,  as  well  as  the 
means.  The  subjugation  of  the  States  to  negro  domination  would  be 
worse  than  the  military  despotism  under  which  they  are  now  suffering. 
It  was  believed  beforehand  that  the  people  would  endure  any  amount  of 
military  oppression  for  any  length  of  time  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
by  subjection  to  the  negro  race.  therefore  they  haye  been  left  without 
a choice.  Negro  suffrage  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
military  officers  were  commanded  to  superintend  the  process  of  clothing 
the  negro  race  with  the  political  privileges  torn  from  white  men. 

The  blacks  in  the  South  are  entitled  to  be  well  and  humanely  governed, 
and  to  have  the  protection  of  just  laws  for  all  their  rights  of  person  and 
property.  If  it  were  practicable  at  this  time  to  give  them  a Government 
exclusively  their  own,  under  which  they  might  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  it  would  become  a grave  question  whether  we  ought  to 
do  so,  or  whether  common  humanity  would  not  require  us  to  save  them 
from  themselves.  But  under  the  circumstances  this  is  only  a specula- 
ti\  e point.  It  is  not  proposed  merely  that  they  shall  govern  themselves, 
but  that  they  shall  rule  the  white  race,  make  and  administer  State  laws, 
elect  I residents  and  members  of  Congress,  and  shape  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  country.  Would  such  a trust  and 
power  be  safe  in  such  hands? 

The  peculiar  qualities  which  should  characterize  any  people  who  are 
fit  to  decide  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs  for  a great  state  have 
seldom  been  combined.  It  is  the  glory  of  white  men  to  know  that  they 
have  had  these  qualities  in  sufficient  measure  to  build  upon  this  continent 
a great  uolitical  fabric  and  to  preserve  its  stabilitv  for  more  than  ninety 
years,  while  in  every’  other  part  of  the  world  all  similar  experiments  have 
failed.  But  if  anything  can  be  proved  by  known  facts,  if  all  reasoning 
upon  evidence  is  not  abandoned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
progress  of  nations  negroes  have  shown  less  capacity  for  government 
than  any  other  race  of  people.  No  independent  government  of  any  form 
has  e\  er  been  successful  in  their  hands.  On  the  contrary’,  wherever  they 
have  been  left  to  their  own  devices  they  have  shown  a constant  tendency 
to  relapse  into  barbarism.  In  the  Southern  States,  however,  Congress 
has  undertaken  to  confer  upon  them  the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  Just 
released  from  slavery,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  as  a class  they  know 
more  than  their  ancestors  how  to  organize  and  regulate  civil  society. 
Indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  blacks  of  the  South  are  not  only  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  property,  but  so  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  that 
their  voting  can  consist  in  nothing  more  than  carrying  a ballot  to  the 
place  where  they  are  directed  to  deposit  it.  I need  not  remind  you  that 
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the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  attribute  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  that  when  guided  by  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
a proper  appreciation  of  our  free  institutions  it  constitutes  the  tiue  basis 
of  a democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people.  A trust  artificially  created,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  solely  as  a means  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  its 
influence  for  good  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  elevated  character 
and  true  allegiance  of  the  elector.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reposed  in 
none  except  those  who  are  fitted  morally  and  mentally  to  administer  it 
well;  for  if  conferred  upon  persons  who  do  not  justly  estimate  its  value 
and  who  are  indifferent  as  to  its  results,  it  will  only  serve  as  a means  of 
placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious,  ano.  must 
eventuate  in  the  complete  destruction  of  that  liberty  of  which  it  should 
be  the  most  powerful  conservator.  I have  therefore  heretofore  urged 
upon  your  attention  the  great  danger— 

to  be  apprehended  from  an  untimely  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  any  new 
class  in  our  country,  especially  when  the  large  majority  of  that  class,  in  wielding  die 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  can  not  be  expected  correctly  to  comprehend  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  pertain  to  suffrage.  Yesterday,  as  it  were,  4 ,000,000 
persons  were  held  in  a condition  of  slavery  that  had  existed  for  generations;  to-day 
they  are  freemen  and  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  citizens.  It  can  not  be  presumed,  from 
their  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that  as  a class  they  are  as  well  informed  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  Government  as  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  makes  our  land  the 
home  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  neither  a residence  of  five  years  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  institutions  which  it  gives  nor  attachment  to  the  piinciples 
of  the  Constitution  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which  he  can  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship; he  must  prove  in  addition  a good  moral  character,  and  thus  give  reasonable 
ground  for  the  belief  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  obligations  which  he  assumes  as 
a citizen  of  the  Republic.  Where  a people— the  source  of  all  political  power— speak 
by  their  suffrages  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot  box,  it  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  control  of  those  who  are  corrupt  in  principle  and  enemies  of  free 
institutions,  for  it  can  only  become  to  our  political  and  social  system  a safe  conductor 
of  healthy  popular  sentiment  when  kept  free  from  demoralizing  influences.  Con- 
trolled through  fraud  and  usurpation  by  the  designing,  anarchy  and  despotism  must 
inevitably  follow.  In  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  and  worthy  our  Government  will 
be  preserved  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  fathers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  the  ballot  box  a new  class  of  voters  not  quali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  we  weaken  our  system  of  government 
instead  of  adding  to  its  strength  and  durability. 

* * * * * * . * 

I yield  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  distinguishes 

our  policy  as  a nation.  But  there  is  a limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes 
the  ballot  a privilege  and  a trust,  and  which  requires  of  some  classes  a time  suitable  for 
probation  and  preparation.  To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a new  class,  wholly  unpre- 
pared by  previous  habits  and  opportunities  to  perform  the  trust  which  it  demands,  is 
to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power,  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no 
political  truth  is  better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  all-embracing 
extension  of  popular  suffrage  must  end  at  last  in  its  desti  action. 

I repeat  the  expression  of  my  willingness  to  join  in  any  plan  within  the 
.scope  of  our  constitutional  authority  which  promises  to  better  the  eondi- 
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tion  of  the  negroes  in  the  South,  by  encouraging  them  in  industry,  enlight- 
ening their  minds,  improving  their  morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all 
their  just  rights  as  freedmen.  But  the  transfer  of  our  political  inherit- 
ance to  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  abandonment  of  a duty  which 
we  owe  alike  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of  our  children. 

The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment partially  into  the  hands  of  negroes  is  proposed  at  a time  peculiarly 
unpropitious.  The  foundations  of  society  have  been  broken  up  by  civil 
war.  Industry  must  be  reorganized,  justice  reestablished,  public  credit 
maintained,  and  order  brought  out  of  confusion.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  would  require  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who 
formed  our  institutions  originally.  I confidently  believe  that  their  de- 
scendants will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  ta.sk  before  them,  but  it  is  worse 
than  madness  to  expect  that  negroes  will  perform  it  for  us.  Certainly  we 
ought  not  to  ask  their  assistance  till  we  despair  of  our  own  competency. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  races  in  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  will  prevent  an  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  them 
together  in  one  homogeneous  mass.  If  the  inferior  obtains  the  ascend- 
ency over  the  other,  it  will  govern  with  reference  only  to  its  own  inter- 
ests— for  it  will  recognize  no  common  interest — and  create  such  a tyranny 
as  this  continent  has  never  yet  witnessed.  Already  the  negroes  are 
influenced  by  promises  of  confiscation  and  plunder.  They  are  taught  to 
regard  as  an  enemy  every  white  man  who  has  any  respect  for  the  rights 
of  his  own  race.  If  this  continues  it  must  become  worse  and  worse,  until 
all  order  will  be  subverted,  all  industry  cease,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
South  grow  up  into  a wilderness.  Of  all  the  dangers  which  our  nation 
has  yet  encountered,  none  are  equal  to  those  which  must  result  from  the 
success  of  the  effort  now  making  to  Africanize  the  half  of  our  country. 

I would  not  put  considerations  of  money  in  competition  with  justice 
and  right;  but  the  expenses  incident  to  “reconstruction  ” under  the 
system  adopted  by  Congress  aggravate  what  I regard  as  the  intrinsic 
wrong  of  the  measure  itself.  It  has  cost  uncounted  millions  already,  and 
if  persisted  in  will  add  largely  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  already  too 
oppressive  to  be  borne  without  just  complaint,  and  may  finally  reduce 
the  Treasury  of  the  nation  to  a condition  of  bankruptcy.  We  must  not 
delude  ourselves.  It  will  require  a strong  standing  army  and  probably 
more  than  $200,000,000  per  annum  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  negro 
governments  after  they  are  established.  The  sum  thus  thrown  away 
would,  if  properly  used,  form  a sinking  fund  large  enough  to  pay  the 
whole  national  debt  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that 
negroes  will  maintain  their  ascendency  themselves.  Without  military 
power  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  holding  in  subjection  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

I submit  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  whether  the  public  credit  may 
not  be  injuriously  affected  by  a system  of  measures  like  this.  With  our 
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debt  and  the  vast  private  interests  which  are  complicated  with  it,  we  can 
not  be  too  cautious  of  a policy  which  might  by  possibility  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  our  Government.  That  confidence  can  only  be 
retained  by  carefully  inculcating  the  principles  of  justice  and  honor  on 
the  popular  mind  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  all  our  engage- 
ments of  every  sort.  Any  serious  breach  of  the  organic  law,  persisted  in 
for  a considerable  time,  can  not  but  create  fears  for  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.  Habitual  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  which  we  bind  our- 
selves to  observe,  must  demoralize  the  people.  Our  only  standard  of 
civil  duty  being  set  at  naught,  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  political  morality 
is  lost,  the  public  conscience  swings  from  its  moorings  and  yields  to  every 
impulse  of  passion  and  interest.  If  we  repudiate  the  Constitution,  we 
will  not  be  expected  to  care  much  for  mere  pecuniary  obligations.  The 
violation  of  such  a pledge  as  we  made  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861,  will 
assuredly  diminish  the  market  value  of  our  other  promises.  Besides,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  the  national  debt  was  created,  not  to  hold  the  States  in 
the  Union,  as  the  taxpayers  were  led  to  suppose,  but  to  expel  them  from 
it  and  hand  them  over  to  be  governed  by  negroes,  the  moral  duty  to  pay 
it  may  seem  much  less  clear.  I say  it  may  seem  so,  for  I do  not  admit 
that  this  or  any  other  argument  in  favor  of  repudiation  can  be  enter- 
tained as  sound;  but  its  influence  on  some  classes  of  minds  may  well  be 
apprehended.  The  financial  honor  of  a great  commercial  nation,  largely 
indebted  and  with  a republican  form  of  government  administered  by 
agents  of  the  popular  choice,  is  a thing  of  such  delicate  texture  and  the 
destruction  of  it  would  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  calamity  that 
every  true  patriot  must  desire  to  avoid  whatever  might  expose  it  to  the 
slightest  danger. 

The  great  interests  of  the  country  require  immediate  relief  from  these 
enactments.  Business  in  the  South  is  paralyzed  by  a sense  of  general  in- 
security, by  the  terror  of  confiscation,  and  the  dread  of  negro  supremacy. 
The  Southern  trade,  from  which  the  North  would  have  derived  so  great 
a profit  under  a government  of  law,  still  languishes,  and  can  never  be 
revived  until  it  ceases  to  be  fettered  by  the  arbitrary  power  which  makes 
all  its  operations  unsafe.  That  rich  country — the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources the  world  ever  saw — is  worse  than  lost  if  it  be  not  soon  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a free  constitution.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a source  of  wealth  and  power,  it  will  become  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  rest  of  tfie  nation. 

Another  reason  for  retracing  our  steps  will  doubtless  be  seen  by  Con- 
gress in  the  late  manifestations  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject.  We 
live  in  a country  where  the  popular  will  always  enforces  obedience  to 
itself,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  opposing  it  with  anything 
short  of  legal  authority  backed  by  overwhelming  force.  It  can  not  have 
escaped  your  attention  that  from  the  day  on  which  Congress  fairly  and 
formally  presented  the  proposition  to  govern  the  Southern  States  by  mili- 
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tary  force,  with  a view  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  negro  supremacy, 
every  expression  of  the  general  sentiment  has  been  more  or  less  adverse  to 
it.  The  affections  of  this  generation  can  not  be  detached  from  the  insti- 
tutions  of  their  ancestors.  Their  determination  to  preserve  the  inherit- 
ance of  free  government  in  their  own  hands  and  transmit  it  undivided 
and  unimpaired  to  their  own  posterity  is  too  strong  to  be  successfully 
opposed.  Every  weaker  passion  will  disappear  before  that  love  of  lib- 
erty and  law  for  which  the  American  people  are  distinguished  above  all 
others  in  the  world. 

How  far  the  duty  cf  the  President  “to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution”  requires  him  to  go  in  opposing  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Congress  is  a very  serious  and  important  question,  on  which  I 
have  deliberated  much  and  felt  extremely  anxious  to  reach  a proper 
conclusion.  Where  an  act  has  been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  and  is  regularly 
enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  of  the  country,  Executive  resistance 
to  it,  especially  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  violent  collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Government.  This  would  be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil 
war  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last  remedy  for  the  worst  of  evils. 
Whatever  might  tend  to  provoke  it  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
A faithful  and  conscientious  magistrate  will  concede  very  much  to  hon- 
est error,  and  something  even  to  perverse  malice,  before  he  will  endanger 
the  public  peace;  and  he  will  not  adopt  forcible  measures,  or  such  as 
might  lead  to  force,  as  long  as  those  which  are  peaceable  remain  open  to 
him  or  to  his  constituents.  It  is  true  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
Executive  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its  rights,  and  maintain  them 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  If  Congress  should  pass  an  act  which  is 
not  only  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  but  will  certainly,  if 
carried  out,  produce  immediate  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  organic 

structure  of  the  Government,  and  if  there  be  neither  judicial  remedy  for 
the  wrongs  it  inflicts  nor  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves  with- 
out the  official  aid  of  their  elected  defender — if,  for  instance,  the  legisla- 
tive department  should  pass  an  act  even  through  all  the  forms  of  law  to 
abolish  a coordinate  department  of  the  Government — in  such  a case  the 
President  must  take  the  high  responsibilities  of  his  office  and  save  the  life 
of  the  nation  at  all  hazards.  The  so-called  reconstruction  acts,  though  as 
plainly  unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined,  were  not  believed 
to  be  within  the  class  last  mentioned.  The  people  were  not  wholly  dis- 
armed of  the  power  of  self-defense.  In  all  the  Northern  States  they  still 
held  in  their  hands  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballot,  and  it  was  safe  to 
believe  that  in  due  time  they  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  own 
institutions.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  the  appeal  to  our  common 
constituents  was  not  taken  in  vain,  and  that  my  confidence  in  their  wis- 
dom and  virtue  seems  not  to  have  been  misplaced. 
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It  is  well  and  publicly  known  that  enormous  frauds  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  Treasury  and  that  colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  at  the 
public  expense.  This  species  of  corruption  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  if  not  diminished  will  soon  bring  us  into  total  ruin  and  disgrace. 
The  public  creditors  and  the  taxpayers  are  alike  interested  in  an  honest 
administration  of  the  finances,  and  neither  class  will  long  endure  the 
large-handed  robberies  of  the  recent  past.  For  this  discreditable  state  of 
things  there  are  several  causes.  Some  of  the  taxes  are  so  laid  as  to  pre- 
sent an  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  payment.  The  great  sums  which 
officers  may  win  by  connivance  at  fraud  create  a pressure  which  is  more 
than  the  virtue  of  many  can  withstand,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  open  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations  avowed  by  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  country  has  greatly  weakened 
the  moral  sense  of  those  who  serve  in  subordinate  places.  The  expenses 
of  the  United  States,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt,  are  more  than 
six  times  as  much  as  they  were  seven  years  ago.  To  collect  and  dis- 
burse this  vast  amount  requires  carefuj  supervision  as  well  as  systematic 
vigilance.  The  system,  never  perfected,  was  much  disorganized  by  the 
“ tenure-of-officebill,”  which  has  almost  destroyed  official  accountability. 
The  President  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  an  officer  is  incapable, 
dishonest,  or  unfaithful  to  the  Constitution,  but  under  the  law  which  I 
have  named  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  complain  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place  with  a better  man.  If  the  Senate  be 
regarded  as  personally  or  politically  hostile  to  the  President,  it  is  natural, 
and  not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  the  officer  to  expect  that  it  will  take 
his  part  as  far  as  possible,  restore  him  to  his  place,  and  give  him  a triumph 
over  his  Executive  superior.  The  officer  has  other  chances  of  impunity 
arising  from  accidental  defects  of  evidence,  the  mode  of  investigating  it, 
and  the  secrecy  of  the  hearing.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  official  malfea- 
sance should  become  bold  in  proportion  as  the  delinquents  learn  to  think 
themselves  safe.  I am  entirely  persuaded  that  under  such  a rule  the 
President  can  not  perform  the  great  duty  assigned  to  him  of  seeing  the 
laws  faithfully  executed,  and  that  it  disables  him  most  especially  from 
enforcing  that  rigid  accountability  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws. 

The  Constitution  invests  the  President  with  authority  to  decide  whether 
a removal  should  be  made  in  any  given  case;  the  act  of  Congress  declares 
in  substance  that  he  shall  only  accuse  such  as  he  supposes  to  be  unworthy 
of  their  trust.  The  Constitution  makes  him  sole  judge  in  the  premises, 
but  the  statute  takes  away  his  jurisdiction,  transfers  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
leaves  him  nothing  but  the  odious  and  sometimes  impracticable  duty  of 
becoming  a prosecutor.  The  prosecution  is  to  be  conducted  before  a tri- 
bunal whose  members  are  not,  like  him,  responsible  to  the  whole  people, 
but  to  separate  constituent  bodies,  and  who  may  hear  his  accusation  with 
great  disfavor.  The  Senate  is  absolutely  without  any  known  standard  of 
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decision  applicable  to  such  a case.  Its  judgment  can  not  be  anticipated, 
for  it  is  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  law  does  not  define  what  shall  be 
deemed  good  cause  for  removal.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what 
may  or  may  not  be  so  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject forbids  clear  proof.  If  the  charge  be  incapacity,  what  evidence  will 
support  it?  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  may  be  understood  or  misum 
derstood  in  a thousand  different  ways,  and  by  violent  party  men,  in  vio- 
lent party  times,  unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution  may  even  come  to  be 
considered  meritorious.  If  the  officer  be  accused  of  dishonesty, 'how  shall 
it  be  made  out?  Will  it  be  inferred  from  acts  unconnected  with  pub- 
lic duty,  from  private  history,  or  from  general  reputation,  or  must  the 
President  await  the  commission  of  an  actual  misdemeanor  in  office?  Shall 
he  in  the  meantime  risk  the  character  and  interest  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  men  to  whom  he  can  not  give  his  confidence?  Must  he  for- 
bear his  complaint  until  the  mischief  is  done  and  can  not  be  prevented? 
If  his  zeal  in  the  public  service  should  impel  him  to  anticipate  the  overt 
act,  must  he  move  at  the  peril  of  being  tried  himself  for  the  offense  of 
slandering  his  subordinate  ? In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
Someone  must  be  held  responsible  for  official  delinquency  of  every  kind. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  where  that  responsibility  should  be  thrown 
if  it  be  not  left  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Constitution.  But  all 
just  men  will  admit  that  the  President  ought  to  be  entirely  relieved  from 
such  responsibility  if  he  can  not  meet  it  by  reason  of  restrictions  placed 
by  law  upon  his  action. 

The  unrestricted  power  of  removal  from  office  is  a very  great  one  to  be 
trusted  even  to  a magistrate  chosen  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  whole 
people  and  accountable  directly  to  them  for  his  acts.  It  is  undoubtedly 
liable  to  abuse,  and  at  some  periods  of  our  history  perhaps  has  been 
abused.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  and  constitutional  that  it  should  be 
so  limited  as  to  make  the  President  merely  a common  informer  against 
other  public  agents,  he  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  act  in  that  capacity 
before  some  open  tribunal,  independent  of  party  politics,  ready  to  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  every  case,  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  evi- 
dence, and  bound  to  decide  according  to  established  rules.  This  would 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  accuser  when  he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  rights  of  the  other  party.  I speak,  of  course, 
with  all  proper  respect  for  the  present  Senate,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  legislative  body  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  insure  its  fitness  for 
these  functions. 

It  is  not  the  theory  of  this  Government  that  public  offices  are  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  hold  them.  They  are  given  merely  as  a trust  for  the 
public  benefit,  sometimes  for  a fixed  period,  sometimes  during  good  behav- 
ior, but  generally  they  are  liable  to  be  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
appointing  power,  which  represents  the  collective  majesty  and  speaks 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  forced  retention  in  office  of  a single  dishon- 
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est  person  may  work  great  injury  to  the  public  interests.  The  danger 
to  the  public  service  comes  not  from  the  power  to  remove,  but  from  the 
power  to  appoint.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
left  the  power  of  removal  unrestricted,  while  they  gave  the  Senate  a right 
to  reject  all  appointments  which  in  its  opinion  were  not  fit  to  be  made. 
A little  reflection  on  this  subject  will  probably  satisfy  all  who  have  the 
good  of  the  country  at  heart  that  our  best  course  is  to  take  the  Constitu- 
tion for  our  guide,  walk  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  obey  the  rules  made  sacred  by  the  observance  of  our  great 
predecessors. 

The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  circulating  medium  is  one  to 
which  your  early  consideration  is  invited. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a question 
upon  which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which 
everywhere  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides 
of  the  ocean;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows 
throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
country  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  $200,000,000;  now  the  circu- 
lation of  national-bank  notes  and  those  known  as  “legal-tenders”  is 
nearly  seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this 
amount  should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a decided  reduction  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these 
diverse  opinions,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper 
issues  when  compared  with  a metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this 
purpose  let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by 
the  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter,  showing  that  when  our  paper 
currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver  its  commercial  value  is  com- 
pressed into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact  makes 
it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
enable  the  holder  of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to  convert 
them  without  loss  into  specie  or  its  equivalent.  A reduction  of  our 
paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow.  This,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank  notes  convertible 
into  coin  or  its  equivalent  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  would  be  enhanced  100  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
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that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the  coun- 
try had  just  emerged  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  The 
sages  of  that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils 
that  they  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence  in  providing  a circulat- 
ing medium  they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from 
making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  Government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting 
in  payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves;  sec- 
ond, legal-tender  notes,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the  law 
requires  shall  be  received  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens 
as  of  all  Government,  dues,  excepting  imposts;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver 
coin.  By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the 
metallic  currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  Gov- 
ernment creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semiannually  receive  their 
interest  in  coin  from  the  National  Treasury.  They  are  thus  made  to 
occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  would  bring  into  disrepute  the  obligations  of  the 
nation.  In  the  payment  of  all  its  debts  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  inviolably  maintained.  But  while  it  acts  with  fidelity 
toward  the  bondholder  who  loaned  his  money  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  might  be  preserved,  it  should  at  the  same  time  observe  good  faith 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  who,  having  rescued  the  Union  from 
the  perils  of  rebellion,  now  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  engagements.  There  is  no  reason  which 
will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  people  why  those  who  defend  us 
on  the  land  and  protect  us  on  the  sea;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  bearing  the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service; 
the  public  servants  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government;  the 
farmer  who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  and  the  sailors  of  the  Navy; 
the  artisan  who  toils  in  the  nation’s  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war, 
should,  in  payment  of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated 
paper,  while  another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are 
paid  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a currency  possessing 
a uniform  value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of 
the  currency  to  the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution;  and  by 
this  means  we  would  remove  a discrimination  which  may,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  create  a prejudice  that  may  become  deep  rooted  and 
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widespread  and  imperil  the  national  credit. 

The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  \ ith  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a few  facts  derived  from  our 
commercial  statistics. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from  1849  to 
1857,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $579,000,000;  from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive, 
to  $137,500,000,  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  to  $457,500,000 — mak- 
ing the  grand  aggregate  of  products  since  1849  $1,174,000,000.  The 
amount  of  specie  coined  from  1849  to  1857  inclusive,  was  $439,000,000; 
from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive,  $125,000,000,  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclu- 
sive, $310,000,000 — making  the  total  coinage  since  1849  $874,000,000. 
From  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to 
$271,000,000;  from  1858  to  i860,  inclusive,  to  $148,000,000,  and  from 
1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  $322,000,000 — making  the  aggregate  of  net  ex- 
ports since  1849  $741,000,000.  These  figures  show  an  excess  of  product 
over  net  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There  are  in  the  Treasury  $1 1 1 ,000,000 
in  coin,  something  more  than  $40,000,000  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  a few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks — in  all  about 
$160,000,000.  This,  howover,  taking  into  account  the  specie  in  the 
country  prior  to  1849,  leaves  more  than  $300,000,000  which  have  not 
been  accounted  for  by  exportation,  and  therefore  may  yet  remain  in  the 
country. 

These  are  important  facts  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  supersede  the  better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the 
masses  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a mere  article  of  trade,  to  add  to 
the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retiring 
our  paper  money,  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues  of  trade 
may  be  invited  and  a demand  created  which  will  cause  the  retention  at 
home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaustible 
gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  circulation.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  a return  to  a sound  currency  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable  notes  fills  the  channels  of 
circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwithstanding  a coinage  by  our 
mints,  since  1849,  of  $874,000,000,  the  people  are  now  .strangers  to  the 
currency  which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  specimens  of 
the  precious  metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom  seen,  except 
when  produced  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty.  If  depre- 
ciated paper  is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency  of  the  country, 
and  all  our  coin  is  to  become  a mere  article  of  traffic  and  speculation,  to 
the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints,  thus  saving  the 
nation  the  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establishments,  and  let  all  our 
precious  metals  lie  exported  in  bullion.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  Government  and  national  banks  .should  be  required  to  take  the 
most  efficient  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a resump- 
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tion  of  specie  payments  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  vSpecie  pay- 
ments having  been  once  resumed  by  the  Government  and  banks,  all  notes 
or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a less  denomination  than  $20  should 
by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the  people  may  have  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  a gold  and  silver  currency  which  in  all  their 
business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home  and  abroad. 

Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  wliat  he 
honestly  possesses  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a direct  interest  in 
maintaining  a safe  circulating  medium — such  a medium  as  shall  be  real  and  substan- 
tial, not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by 
the  breath  of  speculation,  but  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A disordered  currency 
is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  social  system  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its  happiness; 
it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of 
extravagance  and  speculation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen 
that — 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has 
been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the 
most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man’s  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man’s  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation— these  bear  lightly 
on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  compared  with  a fraudulent  cur- 
rency and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has 
recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing 
tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well  dis- 
posed of  a degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in  any  way  countenanced 
by  government. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  expan- 
sions or  revulsions,  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious  metals 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  where  they 
are  hoarded  in  secret  places  or  deposited  in  strong  boxes  under  bolts  and 
bars,  while  the  people  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacrifice, 
and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  a depreciated  and  worthless 
paper  money. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  and  the  operations  of  our  revenue  system 
are  set  forth  and  fully  explained  in  the  able  and  instructive  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  3°th  of  June,  1866,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to$2, 783,425,879;  on  the  30th  of  Junelast  it  was  $2,692, 199,215, 
showing  a reduction  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $91 ,226,664..  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  the  receipts  were  $490,634,010  and  the 
expenditures  $346,729,129,  leaving  an  available  surplus  of  $143,904,880. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
will  be  $417,161,928  and  that  the  expenditures  will  reach  the  sum  of 
$393>  269, 226,  .eaving  in  the  -Treasury  a surplus  of  $23,892,702.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will 
amount  to  $381,000,000  and  that  the  expenditures  will  be  $372,000,000, 
showing  an  excess  of  ^>9>ooo,ooo  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
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The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  revenue  system.  Our  internal-revenue  laws  and 
impost  system  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  articles 
of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  real  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  admin- 
istered. Taxation  would  not  then  fall  unduly  on  the  man  of  moderate 
means;  and  while  none  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  assessment,  all, 
in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  abilities,  would  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  State.  A modification  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  by 
a large  reduction  in  the  number  of  articles  now  subject  to  tax,  would  be 
followed  by  results  equally  advantageous  to  the  citizen  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  render  the  execution  of  the  law  less  expensive  and  more 
certain,  remove  obstructions  to  industry,  lessen  the  temptations  to  evade 
the  law,  diminish  the  violations  and  frauds  perpetrated  upon  its  provi- 
sions, make  its  operations  less  inquisitorial,  and  greatly  reduce  in  numbers 
the  army  of  taxgatlierers  created  by  the  system,  who  “take  from  the 
mouth  of  honest  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.”  Retrenchment,  reform, 
and  economy  should  be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  may  be  reduced  and  the  people 
relieved  from  oppressive  taxation;  a sound  currency  should  be  restored, 
and  the  public  faith  in  regard  to  the  national  debt  sacredly  observed.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  important  results,  together  with  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  of  the  States  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  would 
inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  bring  to  the  nation  prosperity,  peace,  and  good  will. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  exhibits  the  operations 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  The 
ao-crre°-ate  strength  of  our  military  force  on  the  30th  of  September  last  was 
56,315.  The  total  estimate  for  military  appropriations  is  $77,124,707, 
including  a deficiency  in  last  year’s  appropriation  of  $13,600,000.  The 
payments  at  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  January  1 to  October  29,  1867 — a period  of  ten  months — * 
amounted  to  $109,807,000.  The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  are  now  three  times  as  great  as  they 
have  ever  been  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  discretionary  power  is  vested 
in  the  Executive  to  add  millions  to  this  expenditure  by  an  increase  of 
the  Army  to  the  maximum  strength  allowed  by  the  law. 

The  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  furnishes 
interesting  information  in  reference  to  the  important  branches  of  the 
public  service  connected  with  his  Department.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  some  of  the  warlike  bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  district  of  country 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers  and  portions  of  Dakota  terri- 
tory required  the  presence  of  a large  military  force  in  that  region.  Insti- 
gated by  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  the  Indians  occasionally  committed 
acts  of  barbarous  violence  upon  emigrants  and  our  frontier  settlements; 
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but  a general  Indian  war  has  been  providentially  averted.  The  commis- 
sioners under  the  act  of  20th  July,  1867,  were  invested  with  full  power  to 
adjust  existing  difficulties,  negotiate  treaties  with  the  disaffected  bands, 
and  select  for  them  reservations  remote  from  the  traveled  routes  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  They  entered  without  delay  upon  the 
execution  of  their  trust,  but  have  not  yet  made  any  official  report  of 
their  proceedings.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  distant  Territories 
should  be  exempt  from  Indian  outbreaks,  and  that  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  an  object  of  national  importance,  .should  not  be 
interrupted  by  hostile  tribes.  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  material 
interests  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Indians,  can 
be  most  effectually  secured  by  concentrating  them  upon  portions  of 
country  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  and  located  at  points  remote 
from  our  highways  and  encroaching  white  settlements. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress  510  miles  of  road  have  been  constructed  on  the  main  line  and 
branches  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  line  from  Omaha  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  terminus 
of  the  last  section  of  constructed  road  in  California,  accepted  by  the 
Government  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  was  but  1 1 miles  distant 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  remarkable  energy  evinced 
by  the  companies  offers  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  completion  of 
the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Omaha  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  7,041, 1 14  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  cash  receipts  from  sales  and  fees  exceeded  by  one-lialf  million 
dollars  the  sum  realized  from  those  .sources  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  expenses  of  disbursements, 
was  $18,619,956,  and  36,482  names  were  added  to  the  rolls.  The  entire 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  30th  of  June  last  was  155,474.  Eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  patents  and  designs  were  issued 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  and  at  that  date  the  balance 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  was  $286,607. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  we  have  seven 
squadrons  actively  and  judiciously  employed,  under  efficient  and  able 
commanders,  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Government,  and  promoting 
the  commerce  and  business  interests  of  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Of  the  238  vessels  composing  the  present  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  56,  carrying  507  guns,  are  in  squadron  service.  During  the  year 
the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  has  been  reduced  12,  and  there  are 
13  less  on  squadron  duty  than  there  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
A large  number  of  vessels  were  commenced  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction when  the  war  terminated,  and  although  Congress  had  made  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  their  completion,  the  Department  has  either 
suspended  work  upon  them  or  limited  the  slow  completion  of  the  steam 
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vessels,  so  as  to  meet  the  contracts  for  machinery  made  with  private 
establishments.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  $31,034,011.  No  appropriations 
have  been  made  or  required  since  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  vessels,  for  steam  machinery,  ordnance,  provisions  and 
clothing,  fuel,  hemp,  etc.,  the  balances  under  these  several  heads  having 
been  more  than  sufficient  for  current  expenditures.  It  should  also  be 
stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  that,  besides  asking  no  appropria- 
tions for  the  above  objects  for  the  last  two  3^ears,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  1, 
1820,  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  to  the  surplus  fund 
the  sum  of  $65,000,000,  being  the  amount  received  from  the  sales  of  ves- 
sels and  other  war  property  and  the  remnants  of  former  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows  the  business  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  condition  of  the  postal  service  in  a very 
favorable  light,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  its  practical 
recommendations.  The  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1867,  including  all  special  appropriations  for  sea  and  land  serv- 
ice and  for  free  mail  matter,  were  $19,978,693.  The  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  were  $19,235,483,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Department  of  $743,210,  which  can  be  applied  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  for  the  current  year.  The  increase  of  postal  revenue, 
independent  of  specific  appropriations,  for  the  year  1867  over  that  of  1866 
was  $850,040.  The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  was  $783,404.  The  increase  of  expenditures  for  1867 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  the 
land  and  ocean  mail  service.  During  the  past  year  new  postal  conven- 
tions have  been  ratified  and  exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the 
North  German  Union,  Italy,  and  the  colonial  government  at  Hong  Kong, 
reducing  very  largely  the  rates  of  ocean  and  land  postages  to  and  from 
and  within  those  countries. 

The  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  concisely  pre- 
sents the  condition,  wants,  and  progress  of  an  interest  eminently  worthy 
the  fostering  care  of  Congress,  and  exhibits  a large  measure  of  useful 
results  achieved  during  the  year  to  which  it  refers. 

The  reestablishment  of  peace  at  home  and  the  resumption  of  extended 
trade,  travel,  and  commerce  abroad  have  served  to  increase  the  number 
and  variety  of  questions  in  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs.  None 
of  these  questions,  however,  have  seriously  disturbed  our  relations  with 
other  states. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  having  been  relieved  from  foreign  interven- 
tion, is  earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  reestablish  her  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government.  A good  understanding  continues  to  exist  between 
our  Government  and  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  and  our 
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cordial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  States  remain 
unchanged.  The  tender,  made  in  conformity  with  a resolution  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  good  offices  of  the  Government  with  a view  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  her  allies  on  one  side  and  Para- 
guay on  the  other,  and  between  Chile  and  her  allies  on  the  one  side  and 
Spain  on  the  other,  though  kindly  received,  has  in  neither  case  been  fully 
accepted  by  the  belligerents.  The  war  in  the  valley  of  the  Parana  is  still 
vigorously  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  actual  hostilities  between 
the  Pacific  States  and  Spain  have  been  more  than  a year  suspended. 
I shall,  on  any  proper  occasion  that  may  occur,  renew  the  conciliatory 
recommendations  which  have  been  already  made.  Brazil,  with  enlight- 
ened sagacity  and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  has  opened  the  great 
channels  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  to  universal  commerce.  One 
thing  more  seems  needful  to  assure  a rapid  and  cheering  progress  in 
South  America.  I refer  to  those  peaceful  habits  without  which  states 
and  nations  can  not  in  this  age  well  expect  material  prosperity  or  social 
advancement. 

The  Exposition  of  Universal  Industry  at  Paris  has  passed,  and  seems 
to  have  fully  realized  the  high  expectations  of  the  French  Government. 
If  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  recent  political  derangement  of  industry 
here,  the  part  which  the  United  States  has  borne  in  this  exhibition  of 
invention  and  art  may  be  regarded  with  very  high  satisfaction.  During 
the  exposition  a conference  was  held  of  delegates  from  several  nations,  the 
United  States  being  one,  in  which  the  inconveniences  of  commerce  and 
social  intercourse  resulting  from  the  diverse  standards  of  money  value 
were  very  fully  discussed,  and  plans  were  developed  for  establishing  by 
universal  consent  a common  principle  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  These 
conferences  are  expected  to  be  renewed,  with  the  attendance  of  many 
foreign  states  not  hitherto  represented.  A report  of  these  interesting 
proceedings  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  which  will,  no  doubt,  justly 
appreciate  the  great  object  and  be  ready  to  adopt  any  measure  which  may 
tend  to  facilitate  its  ultimate  accomplishment. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  Congress  declared  by  law  that  Treasury 
notes,  without  interest,  authorized  by  that  act  should  be  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States.  An 
annual  remittance  of  $30,000,  less  stipulated  expenses,  accrues  to  claim- 
ants under  the  convention  made  with  Spain  in  1834.  These  remittances 
since  the  passage  of  that  act,  have  been  paid  in  such  notes.  The  claim- 
ants insist  that  the  Government  ought  to  require  payment  in  coin.  The 
subject  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  attention. 

No  arrangement  has  yet  been  reached  for  the  settlement  of  our  claims 
for  British  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  proposition  of  arbitration  made  by  Her 
Majesty  s Government,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  accompanied  by 
reservations  and  limitations  incompatible  with  the  rights,  interest,  and 
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honor  of  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  Great  Britain 
will  persist  in  her  refusal  to  satisfy  these  just  and  reasonable  claims, 
which  involve  the  sacred  principle  of  nonintervention — a principle  hence- 
forth not  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  to  all  other  commer- 
cial nations. 

The  West  India  islands  were  settled  and  colonized  by  European  States 
simultaneously  with  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  American 
continent.  Most  of  the  colonies  planted  here  became  independent  na- 
tions in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Our  own  country  embraces  communities  which  at  one  period  were  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
The  people  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  island 
of  Hayti,  have  neither  attained  nor  aspired  to  independence,  nor  have 
they  become  prepared  for  self-defense.  Although  possessing  consider- 
able commercial  value,  they  have  been  held  by  the  several  European 
States  which  colonized  or  at  some  time  conquered  them,  chiefly  for  pur- 
poses of  military  and  naval  strategy  in  carrying  out  European  policy  and 
designs  in  regard  to  this  continent.  In  our  Revolutionary  War  ports 
and  harbors  in  the  West  India  islands  were  used  by  our  enemy,  to  the 
great  injury  and  embarrassment  of  the  United  States.  We  had  the  same 
experience  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  same  European 
policy  for  a long  time  excluded  us  even  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
while  we  were  at  peace  with  all  nations.  In  our  recent  civil  war  the 
rebels  and  their  piratical  and  blockade-breaking  allies  found  facilities  in 
the  same  ports  for  the  work,  which  they  too  successfully  accomplished, 
of  injuring  and  devastating  the  commerce  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
rebuilding.  We  labored  especially  under  this  disadvantage,  that  Euro- 
pean steam  vessels  employed  by  our  enemies  found  friendly  shelter,  pro- 
tection, and  supplies  in  West  Indian  ports,  while  our  naval  operations 
were  necessarily  carried  on  from  our  own  distant  shores.  There  was 
then  a universal  feeling  of  the  want  of  an  advanced  naval  outpost  between 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe.  The  duty  of  obtaining  such  an  out- 
post peacefully  and  lawfully,  while  neither  doing  nor  menacing  injury  to 
other  states,  earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  executive  department 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  since  that  time. 
A not  entirely  dissimilar  naval  want  revealed  itself  during  the  same 
period  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  required  foothold  there  was  fortunately 
secured  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  now  seems 
imperative  that  the  more  obvious  necessities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
not  be  less  carefully  provided  for.  A good  and  convenient  port  and  har- 
bor, capable  of  easy  defense,  will  supply  that  want.  With  the  possession 
of  such  a station  by  the  United  States,  neither  we  nor  any  other  Ameri- 
can nation  need  longer  apprehend  injury  or  offense  from  any  trans- 
atlantic enemy.  I agree  with  our  early  statesmen  that  the  West  Indies 
naturally  gravitate  to,  and  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  by , 
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the  continental  States,  including  our  own.  I agree  with  them  also  that  it 
is  wise  to  leave  the  question  of  such  absorption  to  this  process  of  natural 
political  gravitation.  The  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  which 
constitute  a part  of  the  group  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  seemed  to  offer  us 
advantages  immediately  desirable,  while  their  acquisition  could  be  secured 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  to  which  I have  alluded.  A treaty  has 
therefore  been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  cession  of 
those  islands,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
ject of  providing  for  the  payment  to  Russia  of  the  sum  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Alaska.  Possession  having  been  formally  deliv- 
ered to  our  commissioner,  the  territory  remains  for  the  present  in  care  of 
a military  force,  awaiting  such  civil  organization  as  shall  be  directed  by 
Congress. 

The  annexation  of  many  small  German  States  to  Prussia  and  the 
reorganization  of  that  country  under  a new  and  liberal  constitution  have 
induced  me  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain  a just  and  prompt  settlement  of 
the  long-vexed  question  concerning  the  claims  of  foreign  states  for  mili- 
tary service  from  their  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respect- 
fully called  to  a singular  and  embarrassing  conflict  of  laws.  The  execu- 
tive department  of  this  Government  has  hitherto  uniformly  held,  as  it  now 
holds,  that  naturalization  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  absolves  the  recipient  from  his  native  allegiance. 
The  courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  is 
indefeasible,  and  is  not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  naturalization.  British 
judges  cite  courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  support  of 
that  theory  against  the  position  held  by  the  executive  authority  of  the 
United  States.  This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning  the 
rights  of  naturalized  citizens  and  impairs  the  national  authority  abroad. 

I called  attention  to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  now 
again  respectfully  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare  the  national  will  unmis- 
takably upon  this  important  question. 

Phe  abuse  of  our  laws  by  the  clandestine  prosecution  of  the  African 
slave  trade  from  American  ports  or  by  American  citizens  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  under  existing  circumstances  no  apprehensions  of  its  renewal 
in  this  part  of  the  world  are  entertained.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  becomes  a question  whether  we  shall  not  propose  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  a suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the  stipulations  for  main- 
taining a naval  force  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  p,  1868. 
Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  it  again  becomes  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to  its  continued  disorganized 
condition  under  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject 
of  reconstruction. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  as  an  axiom  in  the  government  of  states  that 
the  greatest  wrongs  inflicted  upon  a people  are  caused  by  unjust  and 
arbitrary  legislation,  or  by  the  unrelenting  decrees  of  despotic  rulers, 
and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  injurious  and  oppressive  measures  is 
the  greatest  good  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a nation.  The  legislator 
or  ruler  who  has  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  retrace  his  steps  when 
convinced  of  error  will  sooner  or  later  be  rewarded  with  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people. 

Our  own  history,  although  embracing  a period  less  than  a century, 
affords  abundant  proof  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  domestic  troubles  are 
directly  traceable  to  violations  of  the  organic  law  and  excessive  legisla- 
tion. The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  furnished  by  the 
enactments  of  the  past  three  years  upon  the  question  of  reconstruction. 
After  a fair  trial  they  have  substantially  failed  and  proved  pernicious 
in  their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
longer  remain  upon  the  statute  book.  States  to  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  a republican  form  of  government  have  been  reduced  to  mili- 
tary dependencies,  in  each  of  which  the  people  have  been  made  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commanding  general.  Although  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  excluded  from  the  two  Houses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  were  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  recent  election  for  a President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  to  place  the  white  population  under  the  domination 
of  persons  of  color  in  the  South  has  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  the  kindly 
relations  that  had  previously  existed  between  them;  and  mutual  distrust 
has  engendered  a feeling  of  animosity  which,  leading  in  some  instances  to 
collision  and  bloodshed,  has  prevented  that  cooperation  between  the  two 
races  so  essential  to  the  success  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  Southern 
States.  Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  alone  suffered  from  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  these  Congressional  enact- 
ments. The  entire  Union  has  been  agitated  by  grave  apprehensions  of 
troubles  which  might  again  involve  the  peace  of  the  nation;  its  interests 
have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  derangement  of  business  and  labor, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
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country. 

The  Federal  Constitution — the  magna  charta  of  American  rights,  under 
whose  wise  and  salutary  provisions  we  have  successfully  conducted  all  our 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustained  ourselves  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
become  a great  nation  among  the  powers  of  the  earth — must  assuredly  be 
now  adequate  to  the  settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  civil  war, 
waged  alone  for  its  vindication.  This  great  fact  is  made  most  manifest 
by  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  month 
of  December,  1865.  Civil  strife  had  ceased,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had 
spent  its  entire  force,  in  the  Southern  States  the  people  had  warmed  into 
national  life,  and  throughout  the  whole  country  a healthy  reaction  in 
public  sentiment  had  taken  place.  By  the  application  of  the  simple  yet 
effective  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  executive  department,  with 
the  voluntary  aid  of  the  States,  had  brought  the  work  of  restoration  as 
near  completion  as  was  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  and  the  nation 
was  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  all  its  difficulties.  Congress,  however,  intervened,  and,  refusing  to 
perfect  the  work  so  nearly  consummated,  declined  to  admit  members  from 
the  unrepresented  States,  adopted  a series  of  measures  which  arrested  the 
progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had  been  so  successfully  accom- 
plished, and,  after  three  years  of  agitation  and  strife,  has  left  the  country 
further  from  the  attainment  of  union  and  fraternal  feeling  than  at  the 
inception  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  legislation  which  has  produced  such  baneful  conse- 
quences should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to  conform  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  republican  government. 

Under  the  influence  of  party  passion  and  sectional  prejudice,  other 
acts  have  been  passed  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
already  been  made  familiar  with  my  views  respecting  the  “ tenure-of- 
ofhce  bill.”  Experience  has  proved  that  its  repeal  is  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  while  it  remains  in  force  the 
President  can  not  enjoin  that  rigid  accountability  of  public  officers  so 
essential  to  an  honest  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws.  Its  revoca- 
tion would  enable  the  executive  department  to  exercise  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,  contains 
provisions  which  interfere  with  the  President’s  constitutional  functions 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  deny  to  States  of  the  Union  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These  pro- 
visions should  be  at  once  annulled;  for  while  the  first  might,  in  times  of 
great  emergency,  seriously  embarrass  the  Executive  in  efforts  to  employ 
and  direct  the  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and  pres- 
ervation, the  othei  is  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  that  ‘ ‘ a well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.  ’ * 

It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws  would  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  at  least  a partial  return  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Government,  and  ah  indication  that  hereafter  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  made  the  nation’s  safe  and  unerring  guide.  They  can  be  productive 
of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  deficient  wisdom  which  has  character- 
ized our  recent  legislation. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  demands  the  early  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Compared  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  have  reached  an  amount  unprecedented  in  our  history . 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  was  nearly  4,000,000 
people.  Increasing  each  decade  about  33  per  cent,  it  reached  in  i860 
31,000,000,  an  increase  of  700  per  cent  on  the  population  in  1790.  In 
1869  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  38,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  868 
per  cent  in  seventy-nine  years. 

The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1791  were 
$4,200,000;  in  1820,  $18,200,000;  in  1850,  forty-one  millions;  in  i860, 
sixty-three  millions;  in  1865,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions;  and  in 
1869  it  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  that  they  will  be  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions. 

By  comparing  the  public  disbursements  of  1869,  as  estimated,  with 
those  of  1791,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  has  been  8,618  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
of  the  population  for  the  same  period  was  only  868  per  cent.  Again, 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  in  i860,  the  year  of  peace  immediately- 
preceding  the  war,  were  only  sixty- three  millions,  while  in  1869,  the 
year  of  peace  three  years  after  the  war,  it  is  estimated  they  will  be  three 
hundred  and  seventy- two  millions,  an  increase  of  489  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  of  population  was  only  21  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

These  statistics  further  .show  that  in  1791  the  annual  national  expenses, 
compared  with  the  population,  were  little  more  than  $1  per  capita,  and 
in  i860  but  $2  per  capita;  while  in  1869  they  will  reach  the  extravagant 


sum  of  $9.78  per  capita. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  statements  refer  to  and  exhibit  the 
disbursements  of  peace  periods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  inteiest  to  com- 
pare the  expenditures  of  the  three  war  periods-— the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  incident  to  the  War  of  1812  reached  their 
highest  amount — about  thirty-one  millions— -while  our  population  slightly 
exceeded  8,000,000,  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  $3.80  per  capita. 
I11  1847  the  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  reached 
fifty-five  millions,  and  the  population  about  21,000,000,  giving  only  $2.60 
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per  capita  for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.  In  1865  the  expenditures 
called  for  by  the  rebellion  reached  the  vast  amount  of  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  millions,  which,  compared  with  a population  of  34,000,000, 
gives  $38.20  per  capita. 

From  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  Government  were  $1,700,000,000.  During  that  pe- 
riod we  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  and  were 
involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  Indian  tribes;  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  France  at  a cost  of  $15,000,000;  Florida  was  ceded  to  us 
by  Spain  for  five  millions;  California  was  acquired  from  Mexico  for 
fifteen  millions,  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was  obtained  from 
Texas  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Early  in  1861  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion commenced;  and  from  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1865,  the  public  expenditures  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
thirty-three  hundred  millions.  Three  years  of  peace  have  intervened, 
and  during  that  time  the  disbursements  of  the  Government  have  succes- 
sively been  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
millions,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions.  Adding  to  these 
amounts  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions,  estimated  as  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  we  obtain  a total  expend- 
iture of  $1,600,000,000  during  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
war,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during  the  seventy-two  years 
that  preceded  the  rebellion  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
already  named. 

These  startling  facts  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in 
all  branches  of  the  public  service.  Abuses  which  were  tolerated  during 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endured  by  the 
people,  now  that  profound  peace  prevails.  The  receipts  from  internal 
revenues  and  customs  have  during  the  past  three  years  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  the  continuance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expenditures  will 
involve  us  in  national  bankruptcy,  or  else  make  inevitable  an  increase  of 
taxes,  already  too  onerous  and  in  many  respects  obnoxious  on  account 
of  their  inquisitorial  character.  One  hundred  millions  annually  are  ex- 
pended for  the  military  force,  a large  portion  of  which  is  employed  in  the 
execution  of  laws  both  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  are  required  each  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  an  army  of  taxgatherers  impoverishes  the  nation,  and  public  agents, 
placed  by  Congress  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive,  divert  from  their 
legitimate  purposes  large  sums  of  money  which  they  collect  from  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  Government.  Judicious  legislation  and  prudent 
economy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert  evils  which,  if  suffered  to 
exist,  can  not  fail  to  diminish  confidence  in  the  public  councils  and 
v eaken  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  people  toward  their  political 
institutions.  Without  proper  care  the  small  balance  which  it  is  estimated 
v iii  remain  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not 
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be  realized,  and  additional  millions  be  added  to  a debt  which  is  now  enu- 
merated by  billions. 

It  is  shown  by  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
were  $405,638,083,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$377,340,284,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a surplus  of  $28,297,798.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1869,  will  be  $341,392,868  and  the  expenditures  $336,152,470,  showing 
a small  balance  of  $5,240,398  in  favor  of  the  Government.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amount 
to  $327,000,000  and  the  expenditures  to  $303,000,000,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

It  becomes  proper  in  this  connection  to  make  a brief  reference  to  our 
public  indebtedness,  which  has  accumulated  with  such  alarming  rapidity 

and  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 

In  1789,  when  the  Government  commenced  operations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  of  $75,000,000, 
created  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  fihis  amount  had  been 
reduced  to  $45,000,000  when,  in  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  The  three  years’  struggle  that  followed  largely  increased  the  na- 
tional obligations,  and  in  1816  they  had  attained  the  sum  of  $127,000,000. 
Wise  and  economical  legislation,  however,  enabled  the  Government  to 
pay  the  entire  amount  within  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  national  debt  filled  the  land  with  rejoicing  and  was 
one  of  the  great  events  of  President  Jackson  s Administration.  After  its 
redemption  a large  fund  remained  in  the  Treasury,  which  was  deposited 
for  safe-keeping  with  the  several  States,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
returned  when  required  by  the  public  wants.  In  1849  the  year  after 
the  termination  of  an  expensive  war  with  Mexico — we  found  ourselves 
involved  in  a debt  of  $64,000,000;  and  this  was  the  amount  owed  by  the 
Government  in  i860,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  our  civil  war  commenced.  Each  year  of  its  continuance 
made  an  enormous  addition  to  the  debt;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
the  nation  successfull>  emerged  from  the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  had  reached  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,992,909.  The 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1867, 
this  amount  had  been  reduced  to  $2,491,504,450;  but  at  the  same  time 
his  report  exhibits  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $35>625G02, 
for  the  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  November  last  is  stated  to  have  been 
$2,527,129,552.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  that  the  returns  for 
the  past  month  will  add  to  our  liabilities  the  further  sum  of  $1 1,000,000, 
making  a total  increase  during  thirteen  months  of  $46,500,000. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  December  4,  1865,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
policy  should  be  devised  which,  without  being  oppressive  to  the  people, 
would  at  once  begin  to  effect  a reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
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discharge  it  fully  within  a definite  number  of  years.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  forcibly  recommends  legislation  of  this  character,  and  justly 
urges  that  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  must  become  its 
accomplishment.  We  should  follow  the  wise  precedents  established  in 
1789  and  1816,  and  without  further  delay  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  obligations  at  as  early  a period  as  may  be  practicable.  The 
fruits  of  their  labors  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  rather  than  used 
to  build  up  and  sustain  moneyed  monopolies  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
Our  foreign  debt  is  already  computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  $850,000,000;  citizens  of  foreign  countries  receive  interest  upon  a 
large  portion  of  our  securities,  and  American  taxpayers  are  made  to  con- 
tribute large  sums  for  their  support.  The  idea  that  such  a debt  is  to 
become  permanent  should  be  at  all  times  discarded  as  involving  taxation 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  sixteen  years,  at  the 
present  rate  of  interest,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  sum.  This 
vast  debt,  if  permitted  to  become  permanent  and  increasing,  must  even- 
tually be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a few,  and  enable  them  to  exert  a 
dangerous  and  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  The 
borrowers  would  become  servants  to  the  lenders,  the  lenders  the  masters 
of  the  people.  We  now  pride  ourselves  upon  having  given  freedom  to 
4,000,000  of  the  colored  race;  it  will  then  be  our  shame  that  40,000,000 
of  people,  by  tl;eir  own  toleration  of  usurpation  and  profligacy,  have 
suffered  themselves  to  become  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave 
owners  for  new  taskmasters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  and  taxgath- 
erers.  Besides,  permanent  debts  pertain  to  monarchical  governments, 
and,  tending  to  monopolies,  perpetuities,  and  class  legislation,  are  totally 
irreconcilable  with  free  institutions.  Introduced  into  our  republican 
system,  they  would  gradually  but  surely  sap  its  foundations,  eventually 
subvert  our  governmental  fabric,  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a moneyed  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  are  to  follow  us 
carefully  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threaten  a free  and  independent 
people. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
However  they  may  have  varied  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  redeemed,  there  seems  to  be  a general  concurrence  as  to  the 
propriety  and  justness  of  a reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  interest.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  recommends  5 per  cent;  Con- 
gress, in  a bill  passed  prior  to  adjournment  on  the  27th  of  July  last, 
agreed  upon  4 and  4^  per  cent;  while  by  many  3 per  cent  has  been  held 
to  be  an  amply  sufficient  return  for  the  investment.  The  general  im- 
pression as  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  existing  rate  of  interest  has  led  to 
an  inquiry  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  consideration  which  the 
Government  has  actually  received  for  its  bonds,  and  the  conclusion  is 
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becoming  prevalent  that  the  amount  which  it  obtained  was  in  real  money 
three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  less  than  the  obligations  which  it  issued 
in  return.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  are  paying  an  extravagant  pern 
centage  for  the  use  of  the  money  borrowed,  which  was  paper  currency, 
greatly  depreciated  below  the  value  of  coin.  This  fact  is  made  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  bondholders  receive  from  the  Treasury  upon  each 
dollar  they  own  in  Government  securities  6 per  cent  in  gold,  which  is 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  9 per  cent  in  currency;  that  the  bonds  are  then 
converted  into  capital  for  the  national  banks,  upon  which  those  institu 
tions  issue  their  circulation,  bearing  6 per  cent  interest,  and  that  they 
are  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  thereby 
enhanced  2 per  cent  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  We  thus  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  17  per  cent  which  may  be  received  upon  each  dollai  by  the  own- 
ers of  Government  securities.  A system  that  produces  such  results  is 
justly  regarded  as  favoring  a few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has 
led  to  the  further  inquiry  whether  our  bondholders,  in  view  of  the  large 
profits  which  they  have  enjoyed,  would  themselves  be  averse  to  a set- 
tlement of  our  indebtedness  upon  a plan  which  would  yield  them  a fair 
remuneration  and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation. 
Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed,  but  in  making  provision 
for  our  creditors  we  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our  securities  have  already 
received  upon  their  bonds  a larger  amount  than  their  original  investment, 
measured  by  a gold  standard.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would 
seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the  6 per  cent  interest  now  paid  by  the 
Government  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  semi- 
annual installments,  which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight  months  would 
liquidate  the  entire  national  debt.  Six  per  cent  in  gold  would  at  present 
rates  be  equal  to  9 per  cent  in  currency,  and  equivalent  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  one  and  a half  times  in  a fraction  less  than  seventeen  years. 
This,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their 
investment,  would  afford  to  the  public  creditors  a fair  and  liberal  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied. 
The  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  over~ 
anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid  compliance  with  the  letter 

of  the  bond. 

If  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  manner  suggested,  our  nation  will  rapidly  recover  its  wonted 
prosperity.  Its  interests  require  that  some  measure  should  be  taken  to 
release  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  m taxation  annua  y 
consumes  $150,000,000,  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  our  enterpris- 
ing people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Our  commerce,  wine  1 
at  one  time  successfully  rivaled  that  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  has 
rapidly  diminished,  and  our  industrial  interests  are  111  a depressec  anc 
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languishing  condition.  The  development  of  our  inexhaustible  resources 
is  checked,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  are  becoming  waste  for 
want  of  means  to  till  them.  With  the  release  of  capital,  new  life  would 
be  infused  into  the  paralyzed  energies  of  our  people  and  activity  and  vigor 
imparted  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Our  people  need  encouragement 
in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  rebellion  and  of  injudi- 
cious legislation,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  stimulate 
them  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  burdens  which  impede 
their  prosperity.  If  we  can  not  take  the  burdens  from  their  shoulders, 
we  should  at  least  manifest  a willingness  to  help  to  bear  them. 

In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  I shall  merely 
reiterate  substantially  that  portion  of  my  last  annual  message  which  relates 
to  that  subject. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a question 
upon  which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which 
everywhere  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the 
tides  of  the  ocean;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and 
flows  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  not  much  more  than  $200,000,000;  now  the  circulation 
of  national-bank  notes  and  those  known  as  ‘ ‘ legal-tenders  ’ ’ is  nearly 
seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount 
should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a decided  reduction  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  diverse 
opinions,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  issues 
when  compared  with  a metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter;  showing  that  when  our 
paper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver  its  commercial  value  is 
compressed  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact 
makes  it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such  measures 
as  will  enable  the  holders  of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to 
convert  them,  without  loss,  into  specie  or  its  equivalent.  A reduction 
of  our  paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow.  This,  how- 
ever, would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank  notes  convertible 
into  coin  or  its  equivalent  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  would  be  enhanced  100  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
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by  the  highest  public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the  country 
had  just  emerged  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  The  sages  of 
that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence  in  providing  a circulating  me- 
dium they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from  making 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the 
Government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in 
payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves;  second, 
legal  tender,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the  law  requires  shall 
be  received  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of  all 
Government  dues,  excepting  imposts;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver  coin. 
By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the  metallic 
currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  Government  cred- 
itors, who,  holding  its  bonds,  semiannually  receive  their  interest  in  coin 
from  the  National  Treasury.  There  is  no  reason  which  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  the  people  why  those  who  defend  us  011  the  land  and 
protect  us  on  the  sea;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
bearing  the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service;  the  public 
servants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government;  the  farmer  who 
supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  and  the  sailors  of  the  Navy;  the  artisan 
who  toils  in  the  nation’s  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers  who 
build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war,  should,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated  paper,  while 
another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of 
gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the  creditors 
of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a currency  possessing  a uniform 
value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  this  means  we 
would  remove  a discrimination  which  may,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so,  create  a prejudice  that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  widespread  and 

imperil  the  national  credit. 

The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a few  facts  derived  from  our 

commercial  statistics.  . . 

The  aggregate  product  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from 

(849  to  1867  amounted  to  $1,174,000,000,  while  for  the  same  period 
the  net  exports  of  specie  were  $741,000,000.  This  shows  an  excess  of 
product  over  net  exports  of  $433, 000, 000.  There  are  111  the  Treasury 
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#103,407,985  in  coin;  in  circulation  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  #40,000,000,  and  a few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks  — 
in  all  less  than  #160,000,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  specie  in 
the  country  prior  to  1849  and  that  produced  since  1867,  and  we  have 
more  than  #300,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  exportation  or  by  returns 
of  the  Treasury,  and  therefore  most  probably  remaining  in  the  country. 

These  are  important  facts,  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  supersede  the  better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the 
masses  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a mere  article  of  trade,  to  add 
to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing our  paper  money,  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues  of 
trade  may  be  invited  and  a demand  created  which  will  cause  the  retention 
at  home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaust- 
ible gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  circulation, 
ft  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a return  to  a sound  currency  so  long  as  the 
Government  and  banks,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable  notes,  fill 
the  channels  of  circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwithstanding  a 
coinage  by  our  mints  since  1849  of  #874,000,000,  the  people  are  now  stran- 
gers to  the  currency  which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and 
specimens  of  the  precious  metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom 
seen,  except  when  produced  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  nov- 
elty. If  depreciated  paper  is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency 
of  the  country,  and  all  our  coin  is  to  become  a mere  article  of  traffic  and 
speculation,  to  the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints, 
thus  saving  the  nation  the  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  let  our  precious  metals  be  exported  in  bullion.  The  time 
has  come,  however,  when  the  Government  and  national  banks  should  be 
required  to  take  the  most  efficient  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a resumption  of  specie  payments.  Let  specie  payments  once 
be  earnestly  inaugurated  by  the  Government  and  banks,  and  the  value  of 
the  paper  circulation  would  directly  approximate  a specie  standard. 

Specie  payments  having  been  resumed  by  the  Government  and  banks, 
all  notes  or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a less  denomination  than 
#20  should  by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the  people  may 
have  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  a gold  and  silver  currency  which 
in  all  their  business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home  and 
abroad. 

T'-very  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he 
honestly  possesses  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a direct  interest  in 
maintaining  a safe  circulating  medium— such  a medium  as  shall  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial, not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown 
down  by  the  breath  of  speculation,  but  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A disordered 
currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  social  system  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its 
happiness;  it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil 
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spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen 
that — 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man’s  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man’s  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly 
on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  compared  with  a fraudulent  currency 
and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded 
for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency, 
the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed  of 
a degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Tt  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of 
expansions  or  revulsions,  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious 
metals  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few, 
where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret  places  or  deposited  under  bolts  and 
bars,  while  the  people  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacrifice, 
and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  depreciated  and  worthless 
paper. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report  gives  valuable  information 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  the  supervision  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  reviews  the  operations  of  the  Land  Office,  Pension  Office, 
Patent  Office,  and  Indian  Bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  6,655,700  acres  of  public 
land  were  disposed  of.  The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  same  period  were  $1,632,745,  being  greater  by  $284,883 
than  the  amount  realized  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  year. 
The  entries  under  the  homestead  law  cover  2,328,923  acres,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  June  21,  1866,  which  applies 
only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 

Florida. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  169,643  names  were  borne  011  the  pension 
rolls,  and  during  the  year  ending  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for 
pensions,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,982,  being 
$5,591,025  greater  than  that  expended  for  like  purposes  during  the  pie- 

ceding  year. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last  the  expenses  of  the 
Patent  Office  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $i7L  and,  including  reissues  and 

designs,  14,153  patents  were  issued. 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional  action.  I cordially  sanc- 
tion the  stipulations  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  various 
tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits 
and  engage  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  This  policy , inau- 
gurated many  years  since,  has  met  with  signal  success  whenever  it  has 
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been  pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  becoming  liberality  by  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  aboriginal  population  is  greater  now  than  at  any  preceding 
period.  Whilst  we  furnish  subsistence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians 
and  guarantee  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  treaty  rights,  we 
should  habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  their  agreement 
to  remain  within  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the  whites  can  be  avoided 
and  the  safety  of  our  frontier  settlements  secured. 

The  companies  constructing  the  railway  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento 
have  been  most  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  6 per  cent  bonds  issued  to  these  companies  amounted 
on  the  5th  instant  to  $44,337,000,  and  additional  work  had  been  per- 
formed to  the  extent  of  $3,200,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  last  invited  my  attention  to 
the  report  of  a Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany who  had  been  specially  instructed  to  examine  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  their  road.  I submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney- General  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  which  arose  upon  this  report  and  those  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  presented  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inspect  each 
successive  section  of  the  work.  After  carefully  considering  the  law  of 
the  case,  he  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  order,  if  necessary,  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  entire  road.  Commissioners  were  thereupon 
appointed  to  examine  this  and  other  lines,  and  have  recently  submitted  a 
statement  of  their  investigations,  of  which  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  furnishes  specific  information. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  information  of  interest  and 
importance  respecting  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
operations  of  the  Army.  The  strength  of  our  military  force  on  the  30th 
of  September  last  was  48,000  men,  and  it  is  computed  that  by  the  1st  of 
January  next  this  number  will  be  decreased  to  43,000.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  vSecretary  of  War  that  within  the  next  year  a considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  infantry  force  may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  the  country;  and  in  view  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  military 
peace  establishment  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever 
it  can  be  applied,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  sanction  the  reduction 
which  his  report  recommends.  While  in  i860  sixteen  thousand  three 
hundred  men  cost  the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum  of  $65,682,000  is  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Army  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870.  The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  were,  for  1867,  $33,814,461,  and  for  1868  $25,205,669. 
The  actual  expenditures  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectively, 
$95>224>4I5  and  $123,246,648.  The  estimate  submitted  in  December  last 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  was  $77,124,707;  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  quarter,  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  were 
$27,219,117,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  $66,000,000  as  the 
amount  which  will  probably  be  required  during  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  if  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  Army — making  its  aggre- 
gate cost  for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of  ninety-three  millions. 
The  difference  between  the  estimates  and  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  which  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $175,545,343  for  this 
single  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  operations  of  that 
Department  and  of  the  Navy  during  the  year.  A considerable  reduction 
of  the  force  has  been  effected.  There  are  42  vessels,  carrying  41 1 guns, 
in  the  six  squadrons  which  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Three  of  these  vessels  are  returning  to  the  United  States  and  4 are  used 
as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual  cruising  force  35  vessels,  carrying  356 
guns.  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  Navy  is  206,  mounting  1,743 
guns.  Eighty-one  vessels  of  every  description  are  in  use,  armed  with 
696  guns.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service,  including  appren- 
tices, has  been  reduced  to  8,500.  An  increase  of  navy-yard  facilities  is 
recommended  as  a measure  which  will  in  the  event  of  war  be  promotive 
of  economy  and  security.  A more  thorough  and  systematic  survey  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  advised  in  view  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  our 
expanding  commerce,  and  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  Pacific 
States  and  Asia.  The  naval  pension  fund,  which  consists  of  a moiety  of 
the  avails  of  prizes  captured  during  the  war,  amounts  to  $14,000,000. 
Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  23d  July  last,  which  reduces  the  interest 
on  the  fund  loaned  to  the  Government  by  the  Secretary,  as  trustee,  to  3 
per  cent  instead  of  6 per  cent,  which  was  originally  stipulated  when  the 
investment  was  made.  An  amendment  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested 
to  remedy  omissions  and  defects  in  existing  enactments.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $20, 120,394,  and 
the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  amount  to  $20,993,414. 

The  Postmaster-General’s  report  furnishes  a full  and  clear  exhibit  of 
the  operations  and  condition  of  the  postal  service.  The  ordinary  pos- 
tal revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  was  $16,292, 600, 
and  the  total  expenditures,  embracing  all  the  service  for  which  special 
appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  amounted  to  $22,73°>592> 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6, 437. 99 Deducting  from  the 
expenditures  the  sum  of  $1,896,525,  the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
ocean-steamship  and  other  special  service,  the  excess  of  expenditures 
was  $4,541,466.  By  using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
$3,800,000  the  actual  sum  for  which  a special  appropriation  is  required 
to  meet  the  deficiency  is  $741 ,466.  The  causes  which  produced  this  large 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  were  the  restoration  of  service  in  the 
late  insurgent  States  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  new  service  estab- 
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lislied  by  acts  of  Congress,  which  amounted  within  the  last  two  years  and 
a half  to  about  48,700  miles — equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  New  postal  conventions 
with  Great  Britain,  North  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  respectively,  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Under  their 
provisions  important  improvements  have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  of  in- 
ternational postage  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European  countries. 
The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  ocean  mail  service  since 
January  1,  1868,  has  been  largely  lessened  under  the  operation  of  these 
new  conventions,  a reduction  of  over  one-half  having  been  effected  under 
the  new  arrangements  for  ocean  mail  steamship  service  which  went  into 
effect  on  that  date.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report  by  the  Postmaster  • 
General. 

No  important  question  has  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  our  accus- 
tomed cordial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Rome,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo, 
and  Madagascar. 

Cordial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with  the  Argentine  and 
the  Oriental  Republics.  The  expressed  wish  of  Congress  that  our  na- 
tional good  offices  might  be  tendered  to  those  Republics,  and  also  to 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  calamitous  war  which 
has  so  long  been  raging  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  been  assidu- 
ously complied  with  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents. 
That  important  negotiation,  however,  has  thus  far  been  without  result. 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  having 
resigned,  and  being  desirous  to  return  to  the  United  States,  the  rear- 
admiral  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  was  early  directed  to 
send  a ship  of  war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr. 
Washburn  and  his  family  and  remove  them  from  a situation  which  was 
represented  to  be  endangered  by  faction  and  foreign  war.  The  Brazilian 
commander  of  the  allied  invading  forces  refused  permission  to  the  Wasp 
to  pass  through  the  blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  returned  to  its 
accustomed  anchorage.  Remonstrance  having  been  made  against  this 
refusal,  it  was  promptly  overruled,  and  the  Wasp  therefore  resumed  her 
errand,  received  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  and  conveyed  them  to  a 
safe  and  convenient  seaport.  In  the  meantime  an  excited  controversy 
had  arisen  between  the  President  of  Paraguay  and  the  late  United  States 
minister,  which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his  proceedings  in  giving 
asylum  in  the  United  States  legation  to  alleged  enemies  of  that  Republic. 
The  question  of  the  right  to  give  asylum  is  one  always  difficult  and  often 
productive  of  great  embarrassment.  In  states  well  organized  and  estab- 
lished, foreign  powers  refuse  either  to  concede  or  exercise  that  right, 
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except  as  to  persons  actually  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  such  powers  insist  upon  exercising  the  right  of  asylum 
in  states  where  the  law  of  nations  is  not  fully  acknowledged,  respected, 
and  obeyed. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have  opposed  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn’s proceedings  the  injurious  and  very  improbable  charge  of  personal 
complicity  in  insurrection  and  treason.  The  correspondence,  however, 

has  not  yet  reached  the  PTnited  States. 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  represents  that  two 
United  States  citizens  attached  to  the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seized  at 
his  side,  when  leaving  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  confessions  of 
their  own  criminality  and  testimony  to  support  the  President  s allegations 
against  the  United  States  minister.  Mr.  McMahon,  the  newly  appointed 
minister  to  Paraguay,  having  reached  the  Ua  Plata,  has  been  instructed 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  Asuncion,  there  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  rear-admiral  commanding  the  United  States  South  Atlantic 
Squadron  has  been  directed  to  attend  the  new  minister  with  a proper  naval 
force  to  sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  States  citizens  referred  to  and  of  any 
others  who  may  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  theater  of  war.  With  these 
exceptions,  friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bolivia,  Kcuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile  have  become  especially  friendly  and  cordial.  Spain  and  the  Repub- 
lics of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  terminating  the  war  upon 
the  South  Pacific  coast.  Chile  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  question. 
In  the  meantime  the  conflict  has  practically  exhausted  itself,  since  no 
belligerent  or  hostile  movement  has  been  made  by  either  party  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a present  purpose  to  resume 
hostilities  on  either  side.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  cordially  sec- 
onded our  proposition  of  mediation,  and  I do  not  forego  the  hope  that  it 
may  soon  be  accepted  by  all  the  belligerents  and  lead  to  a secure  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Spanish  American 
Republics  of  the  Pacific  and  Spain— a result  which  would  be  attended 
with  common  benefits  to  the  belligerents  and  much  advantage  to  all 
commercial  nations.  I communicate,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
a correspondence  which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  Republic  has  established 
the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  receiving  into  its  citizenship  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  of  the  American  Republics,  upon 

the  simple  condition  of  voluntary  registry . 

The  correspondence  herewith  submitted  will  be  found  painfully  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  produced  by  recent  eai  til- 
quakes,  of  unparalleled  severity,  in  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
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Bolivia.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  naval  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  were  present  in  those  countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  fur- 
nished all  the  relief  in  their  power  to  the  sufferers,  and  were  promptly 
rewarded  with  grateful  and  touching  acknowledgments  by  the  Congress  of 
Peru.  An  appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-citizens  has  been  answered 
by  much  liberality.  In  this  connection  I submit  an  appeal  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Swiss  Republic,  whose  Government  and  institutions  are  kin- 
dred to  our  own,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  suffering  extreme 
destitution,  produced  by  recent  devastating  inundations. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  during  the  year  have  been  marked  by  an 
increasing  growth  of  mutual  confidence.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  three  treaties  celebrated  here  last  summer 
for  establishing  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  upon  a liberal  and  just 
basis,  for  regulating  consular  powers,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual 
claims. 

All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  republican  institutions, 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  frequent  local  disturbances  which  occur  in  some 
of  the  constituent  States  of  Colombia.  Nothing  has  occurred,  however, 
to  affect  the  harmony  and  cordial  friendship  which  have  for  several  years 
existed  between  that  youthful  and  vigorous  Republic  and  our  own. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a view  to  the  survey  and  construction  of 
a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States.  I hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotiation  to  the 
Senate  during  its  present  session. 

The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  year  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ratified  by  the  latter  Republic. 

Costa  Rica,  with  the  earnestness  of  a sincerely  friendly  neighbor,  solicits 
a reciprocity  of  trade,  which  I commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  convention  created  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  July,  1865,  for  the  mutual  adjustment  of  claims,  has  been  held, 
and  its  decisions  have  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
heretofore-recognized  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  has 
been  subverted.  A provisional  government  having  been  instituted  under 
circumstances  which  promise  durability,  it  has  been  formally  recognized. 

I have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  explanation  and  satisfaction 
for  national  injuries  committed  by  the  President  of  Hayti.  The  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  painful.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has  been 
carried  into  effect  throughout  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  entire 
West  Indies,  except  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has  been 
followed  by  a profound  popular  conviction  of  the  rightfulness  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  an  intense  desire  to  secure  them.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  establish  republics  there  encounters  many  obstacles,  most  of 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  long-indulged  habits  of  colonial 
supineness  and  dependence  upon  European  monarchical  powers.  While 
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the  United  States  have  on  all  occasions  professed  a decided  unwillingness 
that  any  part  of  this  continent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall  be  made  a 
theater  for  a new  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  too  little  has  been 
done  by  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attach  the  communities  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  to  our  own  country,  or  to  lend  even  a moral  support  to 
the  efforts  they  are  so  resolutely  and  so  constantly  making  to  secure 
republican  institutions  for  themselves.  It  is  indeed  a question  of  grave 
consideration  whether  our  recent  and  present  example  is  not  calculated 
to  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  free  principles,  and  make  those 
communities  distrust,  if  not  dread,  a government  which  at  will  consigns 
to  military  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  our  Federal  Union, 
and,  while  ready  to  resist  any  attempts  by  other  nations  to  extend  to  this 
hemisphere  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe,  assumes  to  establish 
over  a large  portion  of  its  people  a rule  more  absolute,  harsh,  and  tyran- 
nical than  any  known  to  civilized  powers. 

The  acquisition  of  Alaska  was  made  with  the  view  of  extending  na- 
tional jurisdiction  and  republican  principles  in  the  American  hemisphere. 
Believing  that  a further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  I last 
year  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms  then  attainable, 
and  with  the  express  consent  of  the  people  of  those  islands.  This  treaty 
still  remains  under  consideration  in  the  Senate.  A new  convention  has 
been  entered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time  fixed  for  final  rati- 
fication of  the  original  treaty. 

Comprehensive  national  policy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition 
and  incorporation  into  our  Federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  conti- 
nental and  insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully, 
lawfully,  and  without  any  violation  of  national  justice,  faith,  or  honor. 
Foreign  possession  or  control  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered 
the  growth  and  impaired  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  Chronic 
revolution  and  anarchy  there  would  be  equally  injurious.  Each  one  of 
them,  when  firmly  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or  when  incor- 
porated into  the  United  States,  would  be  a new  source  of  strength  and 
power.  Conforming  my  Administration  to  these  principles,  I have  on  no 
occasion  lent  support  or  toleration  to  unlawful  expeditions  set  on  foot 
upon  the  plea  of  republican  propagandism  or  of  national  extension  or 
aggrandizement.  The  necessity,  however,  of  repressing  such  unlawful 
movements  clearly  indicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting 
our  legislative  action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a decline  of  European 
monarchical  power  and  influence  and  the  increase  of  American  republican 
ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

It  can  not  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary  ior  this  Government 
to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  Republics 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are  now  disclosing  themselves 
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more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  subject  is 
commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more  earnestness  because 
I am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a proceeding 
as  a proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  Republics  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the  consent  of  the  people  interested, 
but  would  also  give  .satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations. 

I am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  posses- 
sions it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  can  not  success- 
fully be  applied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent;  but  the 
conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  American  mind  that  with 
the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  all  portions  of  the 
earth  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  embraced  in  our  Constitution, 
if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried  out,  would  prove  of  sufficient  strength 
and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is  again  respectfully 
invited  to  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  entered  into  last  year,  and  already  ratified  by  that 
Government.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  towaid  these  islands  is 
not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  stand  toward  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  people  that  their 
Government  and  institutions  are  feeble  and  precarious;  that  the  United 
States,  being  so  near  a neighbor,  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the  islands 
pass  under  foreign  control.  Their  prosperity  is  continually  disturbed  by 
expectations  and  alarms  of  unfriendly  political  proceedings,  as  well  from 
the  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers.  A reciprocity  treaty, 
while  it  could  not  materially  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  a guaranty  of  the  good  will  and  forbearance  of  all  nations  until 
the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at  no  distant  day,  volun* 
tarily  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty  negotiated  here  in 
January  last  for  the  security  of  trade-marks  in  the  interest  of  manufac- 
turers and  commerce.  I have  invited  his  attention  to  the  importance  of 
establishing,  now  while  it  seems  easy  and  practicable,  a fair  and  equal 
regulation  of  the  vast  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 

The  two  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  for  the  regula- 
tion of  consular  powers  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and 
ratified  here  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  accepted 
and  confirmed  by  the  Italian  Government.  A liberal  consular  conven- 
tion which  has  been  negotiated  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  very  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Germany  and  Bavaria  for  the  regulation 
of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  have  been  duly  ratified  and  ex- 
changed, and  similar  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Kingdoms 
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of  Belgium  and  Wurtemberg  and  with  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  I hope  soon  to  be  able  to  submit  equally  satisfactory 
conventions  of  the  same  character  now  in  the  course  of  negotiation  with 
the  respective  Governments  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of 
certain  possessory  rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, alleged  by  those  companies  in  virtue  of  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  June  15,  1846,  has  been 
diligently  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  international  com- 
mission to  which  they  were  submitted  for  adjudication  by  treaty  between 
the  two  Governments  of  July  1 ,1863,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  concluded 
at  an  early  day. 

No  practical  regulation  concerning  colonial  trade  and  the  fisheries  can 
be  accomplished  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
until  Congress  shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Three  other  questions,  however,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  remain  open  for  adjustment.  These  are  the 
mutual  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  boundary  question  involving 
the  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  mutual 
claims  arising  since  the  year  1853  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  Governments.  Negotiations  upon  these  subjects  are 
pending,  and  I am  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate, for  its  consideration  during  the  present  session,  protocols  calculated 
to  bring  to  an  end  these  justly  exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  upon  the 
liberal  and  auspicious  treaty  which  was  recently  celebrated  with  its  pleni- 
potentiaries at  this  capital. 

Japan  remains  a theater  of  civil  war,  marked  by  religious  incidents 
and  political  severities  peculiar  to  that  long-isolated  Empire.  The  Exec- 
utive has  hitherto  maintained  strict  neutrality  among  the  belligerents, 
and  acknowledges  with  pleasure  that  it  has  been  frankly  and  fully  sus- 
tained in  that  course  by  the  enlightened  concurrence  and  cooperation  ot 
the  other  treaty  powers,  namely,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
North  Germany,  and  Ttalv. 

Spain  having  recently  undergone  a revolution  marked  by  extraoi di- 
nary unanimity  and  preservation  of  order,  the  provisional  government 
established  at  Madrid  has  been  recognized,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  has  so  long  happily  existed  between  the  two  countries  remains 
unchanged. 

I renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  communication  to  Con- 
gress dated  the  18th  July  last — a copy  of  which  accompanies  this  mes- 
sage— that  the  judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  011  the  propriety 
of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  that  it  .shall  provide 
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First.  For  all  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  a direct  vote 
of  the  people,  instead  of  through  the  agency  of  electors,  and  making 
them  ineligible  for  reelection  to  a second  term. 

Second.  For  a distinct  designation  of  the  person  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  of  President  in  the  event  of  a vacancy  in  that  office  by  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Third.  For  the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  directly  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  instead  of  by  the  legislatures;  and 

Fourth.  For  the  limitation  to  a period  of  years  of  the  terms  of  Federal 
judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making  these  important 
modifications  in  the  Constitution,  I respectfully  submit  them  for  the  early 
and  mature  consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic  law,  by  remedying  such 
imperfections  as  time  and  experience  may  develop,  ever  remembering 
that  ‘ ‘ the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.  ” 

In  the  performance  of  a duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  I 
have  thus  communicated  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  recommended  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  have 
seemed  to  me  necessary  and  expedient.  If  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  ordained,  and  which  it  comprehensively 
states  were  ‘‘to  form  a more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 
In  Congress  are  vested  all  legislative  powers,  and  upon  them  devolves 
the  responsibility  as  rweh  for  framing  unwise  and  excessive  laws  as  for 
neglecting  to  devise  and  adopt  measures  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  the  country.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  before  the  expiration 
of  our  respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  an  all- 
wise Providence  will  so  guide  our  counsels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
the  Federal  Union,  inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  restore  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  our  whole  people,  and  promote  ‘‘on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.” 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 

March  4,  1869  to  March  4,  1877 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D . C.,  December  6,  iS6p. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  coining  before  you  for  the  first  time  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
great  nation,  it  is  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good  for  the  many 
benefits  we  enjoy.  We  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  are  without 
entangling  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble;  with  a territory  unsur- 
passed in  fertility,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  abundant  support  of  500,000,000 
people,  and  abounding  in  every  variety  of  useful  mineral  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  world  for  generations;  with  exuberant  crops,  with 
a variety  of  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  every  species  of  earth  s 
riches  and  suited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  requirements  of  every  living 
thing;  with  a population  of  40,000,000  free  people,  all  speaking  one  lan- 
guage; with  facilities  for  every  mortal  to  acquire  an  education,  with 
institutions  closing  to  none  the  avenues  to  fame  or  any  blessing  of  for- 
tune that  may  be  coveted;  with  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the  pi  ess,  and  the 
school;  with  a revenue  flowing  into  the  National  Treasury  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Government.  Happily,  harmony  is  being  rapidly 
restored  within  our  own  borders.  Manufactures  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  country  are  springing  up  in  all  sections,  producing  a degree  of  na- 
tional independence  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  power. 

These  blessings  and  countless  others  are  intrusted  to  your  care  and 
mine  for  safe-keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  tenure  of  office.  In  a 
short  time  we  must,  each  of  us,  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who 
have  conferred  upon  us  our  honors,  and  account  to  them  for  our  steward- 
ship. I earnestly  desire  that  neither  you  nor  I may  be  condemned  by  a 
free  and  enlightened  constituency  nor  by  our  own  consciences. 

Emerging  from  a rebellion  of  gigantic  magnitude,  aided,  as  it  was,  by 
the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  which  we  were  at  peace, 
eleven  States  of  the  Union  were,  four  years  ago,  left  without  legal  State 
governments.  A national  debt  had  been  contracted;  American  commerce 
was  almost  driven  from  the  seas;  the  industry  of  one-half  of  the  country 
had  been  taken  from  the  control  of  the  capitalist  and  placed  where  all 
labor  rightfully  belongs — in  the  keeping  of  the  laborer.  The  work  of 
restoring  State  governments  loyal  to  the  Union,  of  protecting  and  foster- 
ing free  labor,  and  providing  means  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  has  received  ample  attention  from  Congress.  Although  your  efforts 
have  not  met  with  the  success  in  all  particulars  that  might  have  been 
desired,  yet  on  the  whole  they  have  been  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 

Seven  States  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession  have  been  fully 
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restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  The  eighth  (Georgia)  held  an 
election  at  which  she  ratified  her  constitution,  republican  in  form,  elected 
a governor,  Members  of  Congress,  a State  legislature,  and  all  other  officers 
required.  The  governor  was  duly  installed,  and  the  legislature  met  and 
performed  all  the  acts  then  required  of  them  by  the  reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress.  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
which  they  had  just  ratified  (as  since  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State),  they  unseated  the  colored  members  of  the  legislature  and 
admitted  to  seats  some  members  who  are  disqualified  by  the  third  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution — an  article  which  they 
themselves  had  contributed  to  ratify.  Under  these  circumstances  I would 
submit  to  you  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay , to  enact  a law 
authorizing  the  governor  of  Georgia  to  convene  the  members  originally 
elected  to  the  legislature,  requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  who  are 
ineligible  under  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  freedmen,  under  the  protection  which  they  have  received,  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  no  complaints  are  heard  of  lack 
of  industry  on  their  part  where  they  receive  fair  remuneration  for  their 
labor.  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
with  all  other  expenses  of  Government,  are  more  than  ample.  The  loss 
of  our  commerce  is  the  only  result  of  the  late  rebellion  which  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  from  you.  To  this  subject  I call  your  earnest 
attention.  I will  not  now  suggest  plans  by  which  this  object  may  be 
effected,  but  will,  if  necessary,  make  it  the  subiect  of  a special  message 
during  the  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  March  term  Congress  by  joint  resolution  authorized  the  Execu- 
tive to  order  elections  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to 
submit  to  them  the  constitutions  which  each  had  previously,  in  conven- 
tion, framed,  and  submit  the  constitutions,  either  entire  or  in  sepaiate 
parts,  to  be  voted  upon,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
authority  elections  were  called.  In  Virginia  the  election  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1869.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  elected 
have  been  installed.  The  legislature  met  and  did  all  requiied  b^  this 
resolution  and  by  all  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  abstained 
from  all  doubtful  authority.  I recommend  that  her  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives be  promptly  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  that  the  State  be  fully 
restored  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  States.  Elections  were  called  in 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  commence  on  the  30th  of  November,  1869,  and 
to  last  two  days  in  Mississippi  and  four  days  in  Texas.  The  elections 
have  taken  place,  but  the  result  is  not  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  these  States,  when  they  meet,  will  be  such  as 
to  receive  your  approval,  and  thus  close  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  yet  leferred 
to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  It  is  an  evil  which  I hope  will 
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receive  your  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  a duty,  and  one  of  the  highest 
duties,  of  Government  to  secure  to  the  citizen  a medium  of  exchange  of 
fixed,  unvarying  value.  This  implies  a return  to  a specie  basis,  and 
no  substitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It  should  be  commenced  now  and 
reached  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  consistent  with  a fair  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  resumption,  if  practica- 
ble, would  not  be  desirable.  It  would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay, 
beyond  their  contracts,  the  premium  on  gold  at  the  date  of  their  pur- 
chase, and  would  bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Fluctuation, 
however,  in  the  paper  value  of  the  measure  of  all  values  (gold)  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  makes  the  man  of  business  an  invol- 
untary gambler,  for  in  all  sales  where  future  payment  is  to  be  made  both 
parties  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  currency  to  be  paid 
and  received.  I earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such  legislation  as 
will  insure  a gradual  return  to  specie  payments  and  nut  an  immediate 
stop  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency. 

The  methods  to  secure  the  former  of  these  results  are  as  numerous  as 
are  the  speculators  on  political  economy.  To  secure  the  latter  I see  but 
one  way,  and  that  is  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to  redeem  its  own  paper, 
at  a fixed  price,  whenever  presented,  and  to  withhold  from  circulation  all 
currency  so  redeemed  until  .sold  again  for  gold. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  both  developed  and  undeveloped, 
ought  to  make  our  credit  the  best  on  earth.  With  a less  burden  of 
taxation  than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  six  years  past,  the  entire  pub- 
lic debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
people  should  be  taxed  to  pay  it  in  that  time.  Year  by  year  the  ability 
to  pay  increases  in  a rapid  ratio.  But  the  burden  of  interest  ought  to 
be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  the  violation  of  contract. 
The  public  debt  is  represented  in  great  part  by  bonds  having  from  five 
to  twenty  and  from  ten  to  forty  years  to  run,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6 per  cent  and  5 per  cent,  respectively.  It  is  optional  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  these  bonds  at  any  period  after  the  expiration  of  the 
least  time  mentioned  upon  their  face.  The  time  has  already  expired 
when  a great  part  of  them  may  be  taken  up,  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  all  may  be.  It  is  believed  that  all  which  are  now  due  may  be 
replaced  by  bonds  bearing  a rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent, 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  due  that  they  may  be  replaced 
in  the  same  way.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  four  of  the  money  centers  of 
Europe,  or  by  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  the  option 
of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  I suggest  this  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  also,  simultaneously  with  this,  the  propriety  of  redeem- 
ing our  currency,  as  before  suggested,  at  its  market  value  at  the  time 
the  law  goes  into  effect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  currency  shall  be 
bought  and  sold  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week,  at  the  same  rate  of 
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interest  as  Government  pays  upon  its  bonds. 

The  subjects  of  tariff  and  internal  taxation  will  necessarily  receive 
your  attention.  The  revenues  of  the  country  are  greater  than  the 
requirements,  and  may  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  as  the  funding  of 
the  debt  in  a 4 or  a 4^  per  cent  loan  would  reduce  annual  current  ex- 
penses largely,  thus,  after  funding,  justifying  a greater  reduction  of 
taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I suggest  postponement  of  this 
question  until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  taxation  and  tariff  in  instances  where 
unjust  or  burdensome  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present  laws,  but 
a general  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  this  subject  I recommend  the 
postponement  of  for  the  present.  I also  suggest  the  renewal  of  the  tax 
on  incomes,  but  at  a reduced  rate,  say  of  3 per  cent,  and  this  tax  to 
expire  in  three  years. 

With  the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  as  here  suggested,  I feel  safe 
in  saying  that  taxes  and  the  revenue  from  imports  may  be  reduced  safely 
from  sixty  to  eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and  may  be  still  further 
reduced  from  year  to  year,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  developed. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be  $37°>943>747> 
and  the  expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties,  etc. , to  be  $321,490,597. 
The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  more  favorable  to  the  Government, 
and  will  no  doubt  show  a much  larger  decrease  of  the  public  debt. 

The  receipts  in  the  Treasury  beyond  expenditures  have  exceeded  the 
amount  necessary  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  provided 
by  law.  To  lock  up  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  withhold  it  from 
circulation  would  lead  to  such  a contraction  of  the  currency  as  to  cripple 
trade  and  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  using  all  the  surplus  currency  in  the  Treasury 
in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds,  thus  reducing  the  interest-bearing 
indebtedness  of  the  country,  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question 
of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  so  purchased.  The  bonds  now 
held  by  the  Treasury  amount  to  about  seventy-five  millions,  including 
those  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund.  I recommend  that  the  whole  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  customs  revenue;  for  the  increase  of  salaries  to  certain  classes  of  offi- 
cials; the  substitution  of  increased  national-bank  circulation  to  ieplace 
the  outstanding  3 per  cent  certificates;  and  most  especially  to  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  repeal  of  laws  allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  for- 
feitures, etc. , to  officers  of  the  Government  or  to  informers. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  responsible  under  the  Government.  It  falls  but  little,  if 
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any,  short  of  a Cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and  responsibilities.  I 
would  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as  in  your  judgment  will 
place  the  office  upon  a footing  of  dignity  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance and  with  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  class  of  men 
required  to  fill  it  properly. 

As  the  United  States  is  the  freest  of  all  nations,  so,  too,  its  people  sym- 
pathize with  all  people  struggling  for  liberty  and  self-government;  but 
while  so  sympathizing  it  is  due  to  our  honor  that  we  should  abstain  from 
enforcing  our  views  upon  unwilling  nations  and  from  taking  an  inter- 
ested part,  without  invitation , in  the  quarrels  between  different  nations  or 
between  governments  and  their  subjects.  Our  course  should  always  be 
in  conformity  with  strict  justice  and  law,  international  and  local.  Such 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 
For  more  than  a year  a valuable  province  of  Spain,  and  a near  neighbor 
of  ours,  in  whom  all  our  people  can  not  but  feel  a deep  interest,  has  been 
struggling  for  independence  and  freedom.  The  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  warm  feelings  and  sympathies 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  pending  struggle  that  they  manifested 
throughout  the  previous  struggles  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies 
in  behalf  of  the  latter.  But  the  contest  has  at  no  time  assumed  the  con- 
ditions which  amount  to  a war  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which 
would  show  the  existence  of  a de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insur- 
gents sufficient  to  justify  a recognition  of  belligerency. 

The  principle  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own  judge 
when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency,  either  to  a people  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  a government  they  believe  to  be  oppressive  or  to 
independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other. 

The  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  possessions  on  this  continent.  1 hey 
believe  that  in  due  time  Spain  and  other  European  powers  will  find  their 
interest  in  terminating  those  relations  and  establishing  their  present 
dependencies  as  independent  powers — members  of  the  family  of  nations. 
These  dependencies  are  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  fiom 
one  European  power  to  another.  When  the  present  relation  of  colonies 
ceases,  they  are  to  become  independent  powers,  exercising  the  right  of 
choice  and  of  self-control  in  the  determination  of  their  future  condition 
and  relations  with  other  powers. 

The  United  States,  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  bloodshed  in  Cuba,  and  in 
the  interest  of  a neighboring  people,  proposed  their  good  offices  to  bring 
the  existing  contest  to  a termination.  The  offer,  not  being  accepted  by 
Spain  on  a basis  which  we  believed  could  be  received  by  Cuba,  was  with- 
drawn. It  is  hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  may  yet 
prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement  of  this  unhappy  strife.  Mean- 
while a number  of  illegal  expeditions  against  Cuba  have  been  broken  up. 
It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the  neutrality 
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laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  task,  made  so  by  the 
sufferings  we  have  endured  from  lack  of  like  good  faith  toward  us  by 
other  nations. 

On  the  26th  of  March  last  the  United  States  schooner  Lizzie  Majoi 
was  arrested  on  the  high  seas  by  a Spanish  frigate,  and  two  passengers 
taken  from  it  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.  Representations  of  these 
facts  were  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  soon  as  official  informa- 
tion of  them  reached  Washington.  The  two  passengers  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  Spanish  Government  assured  the  United  States  that  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  in  making  the  capture  had  acted  without  law,  that 
he  had  been  reprimanded  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  vio- 
late the  rights  or  treat  with  disrespect  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation. 

The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  brig  Mary  Lowell  at  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  by  Spanish  authorities  is  now  the  subject  of  correspond- 
ence between  this  Government  and  those  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Captain- General  of  Cuba  about  May  last  issued  a proclamation 
authorizing  search  to  be  made  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Immediate 
remonstrance  was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the  Captain- General 
issued  a new  proclamation  limiting  the  right  of  search  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  so  far  as  authorized  under  the  treaty  of  1795.  This  proc- 
lamation, however,  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

I have  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations  should  be  cultivated 
between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  all  independent  nations  on 
this  continent.  It  may  be  well  worth  considering  whether  new  treaties 
between  us  and  them  may  not  be  profitably  entered  into,  to  secure  more 
intimate  relations — friendly,  commercial,  and  otherwise. 

The  subject  of  an  interoceanic  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  one  in  which  commerce  is 
greatly  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  our  minister  to  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  to  endeavor  to  obtain  authority 
for  a survey  by  this  Government,  in  order  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  a charter  for  the  right  of  way  to  build,  by 
private  enterprise,  such  a work,  if  the  survey  proves  it  to  be -practicable. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  as  to  a 
mixed  commission  at  Lima  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  a commissioner  and  secretary  to  Lima  in  August  last.  No 
appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  it  is  now 
asked  that  one  be  made  covering  the  past  and  future  expenses  of  the 
commission. 

The  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  a peace  between 
Spain  and  the  South  American  Republics  with  which  she  is  at  war  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  Spain,  Peru,  and  Chile,  a congress  has  been  invited 
to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the  present  winter. 

A grant  has  been  given  to  Europeans  of  an  exclusive  right  of  transit 
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over  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  Costa  Rica  has  given  its  assent, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  conflicts  with  vested  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  State  has  now  this  subject  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  minister  of  Peru  having  made  representations  that  there  was  a 
state  of  war  between  Peru  and  Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  constructing, 
in  and  near  New  York,  thirty  gunboats,  which  might  be  used  by  Spain  in 
such  a way  as  to  relieve  the  naval  force  at  Cuba,  so  as  to  operate  against 
Peru,  orders  were  given  to  prevent  their  departure.  No  further  steps 
having  been  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  these  vessels,  and  I not  feeling  authorized  to 
detain  the  property  of  a nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace  on  a mere 
Executive  order,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  courts  to  decide. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay has  made  the  intercourse  with  that  country  so  difficult  that  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  our  representative  from  there. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Administration  a convention  was  signed  at 
Eondon  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  were  unfavorable  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  its  provisions  were  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  settlement  of  the  grave  wrongs  that  had  been  sustained  by  this 
Government,  as  well  as  by  its  citizens.  The  injuries  resulting  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during 
our  late  civil  war — in  the  increased  rates  of  insurance;  in  the  diminution 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  other  obstructions  to  domestic  industry  and 
production;  in  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country;  in 
the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  our  commercial  marine; 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increased  cost  (both  in  treasure 
and  in  lives)  of  its  suppression — could  not  be  adjusted  and  satisfied  as 
ordinary  commercial  claims,  which  continually  arise  between  commercial 
nations;  and  yet  the  convention  treated  them  simply  as  such  ordinary 
claims,  from  which  they  differ  more  widely  in  the  gravity  of  their  char- 
acter than  in  the  magnitude  of  their  amount,  great  even  as  is  that  differ- 
ence. Not  a word  was  found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  an  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  it,  to  remove  the  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  course 
of  Great  Britain  in  our  struggle  for  existence,  which  had  so  deeply  and 
universally  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

Believing  that  a convention  thus  misconceived  in  its  scope  and  inad- 
equate in  its  provisions  would  not  have  produced  the  hearty,  cordial  set- 
tlement of  pending  questions,  which  alone  is  consistent  with  the  relations 
which  I desire  to  have  firmly  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  I regarded  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  treaty 
to  have  been  wisely  taken  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  as  a necessary  step 
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in  the  direction  of  a perfect  and  cordial  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.  A sensitive  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are  more  at  ease 
under  a great  wrong  wholly  unatoned  than  under  the  restraint  of  a set- 
tlement which  satisfies  neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense 
of  the  grievance  they  have  sustained.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
followed  by  a state  of  public  feeling  on  both  sides  which  I thought  not 
favorable  to  an  immediate  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations.  I accord- 
ingly so  instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
and  found  that  my  views  in  this  regard  were  shared  by  Her  Majesty’s 
ministers.  I hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  approach  the  solution  of  this  momentous  question  with  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honor  of  each,  and 
with  the  determination  not  only  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  in  the 
past,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a broad  principle  of  public  law  which 
will  prevent  future  differences  and  tend  to  firm  and  continued  peace  and 
friendship. 

This  is  now  the  only  grave  question  which  the  United  States  has  with 
any  foreign  nation. 

The  question  of  renewing  a treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  on  this  continent  has  not  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  Administration.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  British  producer.  Except,  pos- 
sibly, a few  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two  sections,  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  reciprocity.  Our  internal  taxa- 
tion would  prove  a protection  to  the  British  producer  almost  equal  to 
the  protection  which  our  manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tariff. 
Some  arrangement,  however,  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be 
desirable. 

The  commission  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  “Hudsons  Bay  and 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company”  upon  the  United  States  has  termi- 
nated its  labors.  The  award  of  $650,000  has  been  made  and  all  rights 
and  titles  of  the  company  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extinguished.  Deeds  for  the  property  of  the  company  have  been  deliv- 
ered. An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  this  sum  is  asked. 

The  commissioners  for  determining  the  northwestern  land  boundary 
betwreen  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  under  the  treaty 
of  1856  have  completed  their  labors,  and  the  commission  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  a proposition  was 
early  made  to  the  British  Government  to  abolish  the  mixed  courts  created 
under  the  treaty  of  April  7,  1862,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  subject  is  still  under  negotiation. 

It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a corporate  company,  organized 
under  British  laws,  proposed  to  land  upon  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
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and  to  operate  there  a submarine  cable,  under  a concession  from  H is 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  of  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty 
years  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  shores  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  very  objectionable  feature  of  subjecting  all 
messages  conveyed  thereby  to  the  scrutiny  and  conti  ol  of  the  French 
Government,  I caused  the  French  and  British  legations  at  Washington 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  probable  policy  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  foreshadowed  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  Match  last. 
This  drew  from  the  representatives  of  the  company  an  agreement  to 
accept  as  the  basis  of  their  operations  the  provisions  or  that  bill,  or  of 
such  other  enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  be  passed  during  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress;  also,  to  use  their  influence  to  secure 
from  the  French  Government  a modification  of  their  concession,  so  as  to 
permit  the  landing  upon  French  soil  of  any  cable  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and,  on  their  part,  not  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  any 
such  cable.  In  consideration  of  this  agreement  I directed  the  with- 
drawal of  all  opposition  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  the  landing 
of  the  cable  and  to  the  working  of  it  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  modification  made  in  the  company’s 
concession,  nor,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  one. 
Their  concession  excludes  the  capital  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  competition  upon  the  shores  of  France.  I recommend 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  against  such  an  assumption. 

I shall  also  endeavor  to  secure,  by  negotiation,  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  monopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables.  Copies  of  this  cor- 
respondence are  herewith  furnished. 

The  unsettled  political  condition  of  other  countries,  less  fortunate  than 
our  own,  sometimes  induces  their  citizens  to  come  to  the  United  otates 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  naturalized.  Having  secured  this,  thej 
return  to  their  native  country  and  reside  there,  without  disclosing  their 
change  of  allegiance.  They  accept  official  positions  of  trust  or  honor, 
which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens  of  their  native  land;  they  journey 
under  passports  describing  them  as  such  citizens;  and  it  is  only  when 
civil  discord,  after  perhaps  years  of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  their 
propertv,  or  when  their  native  state  drafts  them  into  its  military  ser\  ice, 
that  the  fact  of  their  change  of  allegiance  is  made  known.  They  reside 
permanently  away  from  the  United  States,  they  conti ibute  nothing  to  its 
revenues,  they  avoid  the  duties  of  its  citizenship,  and  they  only  make 
themselves  known  by  a claim  of  protection.  I have  directed  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  to  scrutinize  carefully 
all  such  claims  for  protection.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
native  or  adopted,  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  is  entitled  to 
its  complete  protection.  While  I have  a voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs 
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I shall  not  consent  to  imperil  this  sacred  right  by  conferring  it  upon  fic- 
titious or  fraudulent  claimants. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  it  was  found  that  the 
minister  for  North  Germany  had  made  propositions  for  the  negotiation 
of  a convention  for  the  protection  of  emigrant  passengers,  to  which  no 
response  had  been  given.  It  was  concluded  that  to  be  effectual  all  the 
maritime  powers  engaged  in  the  trade  should  join  in  such  a measure. 
Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Berlin,  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm  to  em- 
power their  representatives  at  Washington  to  simultaneously  enter  into 
negotiations  and  to  conclude  with  the  United  States  conventions  iden- 
tical in  form,  making  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
parts  of  vessels  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  emigrant  passengers,  as  te 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  voyage,  in  order  to  secure 
ventilation,  to  promote  health,  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  to  protect  the 
females;  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the  several 
countries  for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary  process. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  on 
Russian  hemp,  and  to  the  question  whether  to  fix  the  charges  on  Russian 
hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  rnanila  is  not  a violation  of  our 
treaty  with  Russia  placing  her  products  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under  the 
encouragement  which  they  now  receive.  With  the  improvements  in 
machinery  already  effected,  and  still  increasing,  causing  machinery  to 
take  the  place  of  skilled  labor  to  a large  extent,  our  imports  of  many 
articles  must  fall  off  largely  within  a very  few  years.  Fortunately,  too, 
manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a few  localities,  as  formerly,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  become  more  and  more  diffused,  making  the  interest 
in  them  equal  in  all  sections.  They  give  employment  and  support  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  home,  and  retain  with  us  the  means 
which  otherwise  would  be  shipped  abroad.  The  extension  of  railroads 
in  Europe  and  the  East  is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agri- 
cultural products  like  products  of  other  countries.  Self-interest,  if  not 
self-preservation,  therefore  dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  country.  It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  other  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.  Our  neighbors  south  of 
qs,  and  China  and  Japan,  should  receive  our  special  attention.  It  will 
be  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  cultivate  such  relations  with 
all  these  nations  as  to  entitle  us  to  their  confidence  and  make  it  their 
interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  establish  better  commercial  relations. 

Through  the  agency  of  a more  enlightened  policy  than  that  heretofore 
pursued  toward  China,  largely  due  to  the  sagacity  and  efforts  of  one  of 
our  own  distinguished  citizens,  the  world  is  about  to  commence  largely 
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increased  relations  with  that  populous  and  hitherto  exclusive  nation. 
As  the  United  States  have  been  the  initiators  in  this  new  policy,  so  they 
should  be  the  most  earnest  in  showing  their  good  faith  in  making  it  a 
success.  In  this  connection  I advise  such  legislation  as  will  forever  pre- 
clude the  enslavement  of  the  Chinese  upon  our  soil  under  the  name  of 
coolies,  and  also  prevent  American  vessels  from  engaging  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coolies  to  any  country  tolerating  the  system.  I also  recom- 
mend that  the  mission  to  China  be  raised  to  one  of  the  first  class. 

On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  three  things  were  essential 
to  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  fullest  development.  First  among  these  is 
strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  all  our  obligations;  second,  to  secure  pro- 
tection to  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  each  and  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  move,  without  reference  to  original  nationality,  religion,  color, 
or  politics,  demanding  of  him  only  obedience  to  the  laws  and  proper 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others;  third,  union  of  all  the  States,  with  equal 
rights,  indestructible  by  any  constitutional  means. 

To  secure  the  first  of  these,  Congress  has  taken  two  essential  steps: 
First,  in  declaring  by  joint  resolution  that  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  in  coin;  and,  second,  by  providing  the  means  for 
paying.  Providing  the  means,  however,  could  not  secure  the  object 
desired  without  a proper  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenues  and  an  economical  disbursement  of  them.  To  this  sub- 
ject the  Administration  has  most  earnestly  addressed  itself,  with  results, 

I hope,  satisfactory  to  the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in 
changing  officials  in  order  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of  the  laws, 
sometimes,  too,  when,  in  a mere  party  view,  undesirable  political  results 
were  likely  to  follow;  nor  any  hesitation  in  sustaining  efficient  officials 
against  remonstrances  wholly  political. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to  arise 
from  leaving  on  the  statute  books  the  so-called  “ tenure-of-office  acts,” 
and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  providing  that 
appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retain  in  office  persons 
placed  there  by  Federal  appointment  against  the  will  of  the  President. 
The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Government.  What  faith  can  an  Executive  put  in  officials  forced  upon 
him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he  has  suspended  for  reason?  How  will  such 
officials  be  likely  to  serve  an  Administration  which  they  know  does  not 
trust  them? 

For  the  second  requisite  to  our  growth  and  prosperity  time  and  a firm 
but  humane  administration  of  existing  laws  (amended  from  time  to  time 
as  they  may  prove  ineffective  or  prove  harsh  and  unnecessary)  are  prob- 
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ably  all  that  are  required. 

The  third  can  not  be  attained  by  special  legislation,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself  and  gradually  acquiesced  in 
by  force  of  public  opinion. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  the  manage- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent-— the  Indians — has  been 
a subject  of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  with 
continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  experience 
upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian  countries,  I do  not  hold  either  legisla- 
tion or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the 
Indian  blameless  for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  however,  can  not  be 
undone,  and  the  question  must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I have 
attempted  a new  policy  toward  these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can 
not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  wards),  with  fair  results  so 
far  as  tried,  and  which  I hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great 
success.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  succeeded  in 
living  in  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  their  white  neighbors  of  other  sects  in  other  sections  were  con- 
stantly embroiled.  They  are  also  known  for  their  opposition  to  all  strife, 
violence,  and  war,  and  are  generally  noted  for  their  strict  integrity  and 
fair  dealings.  These  considerations  induced  me  to  give  the  management 
of  a few  reservations  of  Indians  to  them  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  the 
selection  of  agents  upon  the  society  itself.  The  result  has  proven  most 
satisfactory.  It  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  superintendents  and  Indian  agents 
uot  on  the  reservations,  officers  of  the  Army  were  selected.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  numerous.  Where  Indian  agents  are  sent,  there,  or  near 
there,  troops  must  be  sent  also.  The  agent  and  the  commander  of  troops 
are  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  subject  to  orders  from  different 
Departments  of  the  Government.  The  army  officer  holds  4 position  for 
life;  the  agent,  one  at  the  will  of  the  President.  The  former  is  person- 
ally interested  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian  and  in  establishing 
a permanent  peace,  to  the  end  that  some  portion  of  his  life  may  be  spent 
within  the  limits  of  civilized  society;  the  latter  has  no  such  personal 
interest.  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one;  and  still  another,  the  hold 
which  the  Government  has  upon  a life  officer  to  secure  a faithful  discharge 
of  duties  in  carrying  out  a given  policy. 

The  building  of  railroads,  and  the  access  thereby  given  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  is  rapidly  bringing  civilized 
settlements  into  contact  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians.  No  matter  what 
ought  to  be  the  relations  between  such  settlements  and  the  aborigines, 
the  fact  is  they  do  not  harmonize  well,  and  one  or  the  other  has  to  give 
way  in  the  end.  A system  which  looks  to  the  extinction  of  a race  is  too 
horrible  for  a nation  to  adopt  without  entailing  upon  itself  the  wrath  of 
all  Christendom  and  engendering  in  the  citizen  a disregard  for  human 
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life  and  the  rights  of  others,  dangerous  to  society.  I see  no  substitute 
for  such  a system,  except  in  placing  all  the  Indians  on  large  reservations, 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  there. 
As  soon  as  they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  induced  to  take  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  to  set  up  Territorial  governments  for  their  own 
protection.  For  full  details  on  this  subject  I call  your  special  attention 
to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be  $80,644,042,  of 
which  $23,882,310  was  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
during  the  war,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  current  army  expenses.  His 
estimate  of  $34,531,031  for  the  expenses  of  the  Army  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  be  relied  on.  The  estimates  of  bureau 
officers  have  been  carefully  scrutinized,  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been 
deemed  practicable.  If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  be 
such  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  as  to  admit  of  a greater 
concentration  of  troops,  the  appropriation  asked  for  will  not  be  expended. 

The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
for  fortifications  are  submitted  separately.  Whatever  amount  Congress 
may  deem  proper  to  appropriate  for  these  purposes  will  be  expended. 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Army  that  appropriations 
be  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston,  Portland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  if  for  no  other,  is  concurred  in.  I also  ask 
your  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  for  the  sale  of  the  seal  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Alaska  Territory,  and  suggest  that  it  either  be 
complied  with  or  that  legislation  be  had  for  the  piotection  of  the  seal 
fisheries  from  which  a revenue  should  be  derived. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  a synopsis  of  the  reports 
of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  of  the  commanders  of  military  divisions,  and  of 
the  districts  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and  the  report  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  in  full.  The  recommendations  therein  contained 
have  been  well  considered,  and  are  submitted  for  your  action.  I,  how- 
ever, call  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance for  the  sale  of  arsenals  and  lands  no  longer  of  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment; also,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  act 
of  3d  March,  1869,  prohibiting  promotions  and  appointments  in  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Army,  be  repealed.  The  extent  of  country  to  be  garrisoned 
and  the  number  of  military  posts  to  be  occupied  is  the  same  with  a re- 
duced Army  as  with  a large  one.  The  number  of  staff  officers  required 
is  more  dependent  upon  the  latter  than  the  former  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  accompanying  this  shows  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  when  this  Administration  came  into  office  and  the 
changes  made  since.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  as  many 
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vessels  “in  commission,”  or  render  them  fit  for  service  if  required,  as 
possible,  and  to  substitute  the  sail  for  steam  while  cruising,  thus  materi- 
ally reducing  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  and  adding  greatly  to  its  effi- 
ciency. Rooking  to  our  future,  I recommend  a liberal,  though  not 
extravagant,  policy  toward  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  furnishes  a clear  and  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  postal  service  and  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  ordinary  postal  revenues 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  amounted  to  $18,344,510,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $23,698, 131 , showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $5,353,620.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  for  the 
previous  year  amounted  to  $6,437,992.  The  increase  of  revenues  for 
1869  over  those  of  1868  was  $2,051,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures 
was  $967,538.  The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  the  increased 
revenue  in  1868  by  $996,336,  and  the  increased  expenditure  in  1869  was 
$2,527,570  less  than  the  increased  expenditure  in  1868,  showing  by  com- 
parison this  gratifying  feature  of  improvement,  that  while  the  increase 
of  expenditures  over  the  increase  of  receipts  in  1868  was  $2,439,535, 
the  increase  of  receipts  over  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  1869  was 
$1,084,371. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Postmaster-General  for  authority  to  change  the  rate  of  compensation 
tc  the  main  trunk  railroad  lines  for  their  services  in  carrying  the  mails; 
for  having  post-route  maps  executed;  for  reorganizing  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  special-agency  service;  for  increase  of  the  mail  service  on 
the  Pacific,  and  for  establishing  mail  service,  under  the  flag  oi  the  Union, 
on  the  Atlantic;  and  most  especially  do  I call  your  attention  to  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  total  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  This  is  an 
abuse  from  which  no  one  receives  a commensurate  advantage;  it  reduces 
the  receipts  for  postal  service  from  25  to  30  per  cent  and  largely  increases 
the  service  to  be  performed.  The  method  by  which  postage  should  be 
paid  upon  public  matter  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 

General. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869, 
was  7,666,152  acres,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  1,010,409 
acres.  Of  this  amount  2,899,544  acres  were  sold  for  cash  and  2,737,365 
acres  entered  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  remainder  was  granted  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  approved  to  the 
States  as  swamp  land,  and  located  with  warrants  and  sciip.  I he  cash 
receipts  from  all  sources  were  $4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  $2,840,140. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  23,196  names  were  added  to  the  pension 
rolls  and  4,876  dropped  therefrom,  leaving  at  its  close  187,963.  The 
amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the  compensation  of  disom  sing 
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agents,  was  $28,422,884,  an  increase  of  $4,41 1,902  on  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  munificence  of  Congress  has  been  conspicuously  manifested 
in  its  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  suffered  in  the  recent 
struggle  to  maintain  ‘ ‘ that  unity  of  government  which  makes  us  one 
people.”  The  additions  to  the  pension  rolls  of  each  successive  year  since 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  result  in  a great  degree  from  the  repeated 
amendments  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  which  extended  its  pro- 
visions to  cases  not  falling  within  its  original  scope.  The  large  outlay 
which  is  thus  occasioned  is  further  increased  by  the  more  liberal  allow- 
ance bestowed  since  that  date  upon  those  who  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
wholly  or  permanently  disabled.  Public  opinion  has  given  an  emphatic 
sanction  to  these  measures  of  Congress,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  no 
part  of  our  public  burden  is  more  cheerfully  borne  than  that  which  is 
imposed  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  necessitates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  addition  to  the  amount  justly  chargeable  to  the  naval  pension 
fund,  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  the  Patent  Office 
issued  13,762  patents,  and  its  receipts  were  $686,389,  being  $213,926 
more  than  the  expenditures. 

I would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  uniting  the  duties  of  supervising  the  educa- 
tion of  freedmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census  which  must  be  taken 
during  the  year  1870  more  complete  and  perfect  than  heretofore,  I would 
suggest  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  As  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session  appointed  a committee  to  take  into  consideration 
such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  proper  in  reference  to  the  census  and 
report  a plan,  I desist  from  saying  more. 

I recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  claims  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  for  liberal  apppropriations.  In  a country  so  diversified 
in  climate  and  soil  as  ours,  and  with  a population  so  largely  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  the  benefits  that  can  be  conferred  by  properly  fostering 
this  Bureau  are  incalculable. 

I desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  inadequate 
salaries  of  a number  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Government. 
In  this  message  I will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will  specify  only  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  change  has  been  made  in  their  sal- 
aries for  fifteen  years.  Within  that  time  the  labors  of  the  court  have 
largely  increased  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  at  least  doubled.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Congress  has  twice  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
largely  the  compensation  of  its  own  members,  and  the  duty  which  it 
owes  to  another  department  of  the  Government  deserves,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly receive,  its  due  consideration. 

There  are  many  subjects  not  alluded  to  in  this  message  which  might 
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with  propriety  be  introduced,  but  I abstain,  believing  that  your  patriot- 
ism and  statesmanship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the  legislation  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  On  my  part  I promise  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  and  their  strict  enforcement. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  5,  1870. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

A year  of  peace  and  general  prosperity  to  this  nation  has  passed  since 
the  last  assembling  of  Congress.  We  have,  through  a kind  Providence, 
been  blessed  with  abundant  crops,  and  have  been  spared  from  complica- 
tions and  war  with  foreign  nations.  In  our  midst  comparative  harmony 
has  been  restored.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a free  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  has  by  violence  and  intimidation  been  denied  tc 
citizens  in  exceptional  cases  in  several  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  people  has  thereby  been  reversed.  The  States 
of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  have  been  restored  to  representation 
in  our  national  councils.  Georgia,  the  only  State  now  without  repre- 
sentation, may  confidently  be  expected  to  take  her  place  there  also  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  then,  let  us  hope, will  be  completed  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  With  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  national  obligation  to  pay  the  public  debt  created  as  the 
price  of  our  Union,  the  pensions  to  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  the  changes  to  the  Constitution  which 
have  been  made  necessary  by  a great  rebellion,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  happiness  as  no  other 
nation  ever  did  after  so  protracted  and  devastating  a war. 

Soon  after  the  existing  war  broke  out  in  Europe  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  minister  in  Paris  was  invoked  in  favor  of  North  Germans 
domiciled  in  French  territory.  Instructions  were  issued  to  grant  the 
protection.  This  has  been  followed  by  an  extension  of  American  protec- 
tion to  citizens  of  Saxony,  Hesse  and  Saxe-Coburg, Gotha, Colombia,  Por- 
tugal, Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Venezuela  in  Paris.  The  charge  was  an  onerous  one,  requiring  constant 
and  severe  labor,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  and  good 
judgment.  It  has  been  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and,  as  I am  officially  informed,  equally  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  Government  of  North  Germany. 

As  soon  as  I learned  that  a republic  had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris  and 
that  the  people  of  France  had  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  minister  of 
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the  United  States  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  recognize  it  and  to  tender 
my  congratulations  and  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
reestablishment  in  France  of  a system  of  government  disconnected  with 
the  dynastic  traditions  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  a proper  subject  for  the 
felicitations  of  Americans.  Should  the  present  struggle  result  in  attach- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  French  to  our  simpler  forms  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  a subject  of  still  further  satisfaction  to  our  people. 
While  we  make  no  effort  to  impose  our  institutions  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  and  while  we  adhere  to  our  traditional  neutrality  in 
civil  contests  elsewhere,  we  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  Ameri- 
can political  ideas  in  a great  and  highly  civilized  country  like  France. 

We  were  asked  by  the  new  Government  to  use  our  good  offices,  jointly 
with  those  of  European  powers,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Answer  was 
made  that  the  established  policy  and  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  questions  jointly  with 
European  powers.  I ascertained,  informally  and  unofficially,  that  the 
Government  of  North  Germany  was  not  then  disposed  to  listen  to  such 
representations  from  any  power,  and  though  earnestly  wishing  to  see  the 
blessings  of  peace  restored  to  the  belligerents,  with  all  of  whom  the  United 
States  are  on  terms  of  friendship,  I declined  on  the  part  of  this  Govern' 
ment  to  take  a step  which  could  only  result  in  injury  to  our  true  interests 
without  advancing  the  object  for  which  our  intervention  was  invoked. 
Should  the  time  come  when  the  action  of  the  United  States  can  hasten 
the  return  of  peace  by  a single  hour,  that  action  will  be  heartily  taken. 
I deemed  it  prudent,  in  view  of  the  number  of  persons  of  German  and 
French  birth  living  in  the  United  States,  to  issue,  soon  after  official  notice 
of  a state  of  war  had  been  received  from  both  belligerents,  a proclamation 
defining  the  duties  of  the  United  States  as  a neutral  and  the  obligations 
of  persons  residing  within  their  territory  to  observe  their  laws  and  the 
laws  of  nations.  This  proclamation  was  followed  by  others,  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  call  for  them.  The  people,  thus  acquainted  in  advance 
of  their  duties  and  obligations,  have  assisted  in  preventing  violations  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  condition  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has 
materially  changed  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  contest  the  authorities  of  Spain  inaugurated  a system 
of  arbitrary  arrests,  of  close  confinement,  and  of  military  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  persons  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  insurgents,  and  of  sum- 
mary embargo  of  their  properties,  and  sequestration  of  their  revenues  by 
executive  warrant.  Such  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1795  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Representations  of  injuries  resulting  to  several  persons  claiming  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  such  violations  were  made  to 
the  Spanish  Government.  From  April,  1869,  to  June  last  the  Spanish 
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minister  at  Washington  had  been  clothed  with  a limited  power  to  aid  in 
redressing  such  wrongs.  That  power  was  found  to  be  withdrawn,  “in 
view,”  as  it  was  said,  “of  the  favorable  situation  in  which  the  island  of 
Cuba”  then  “was,”  which,  however, did  not  lead  to  a revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  functions  exercised  by  the 
executive  power  in  Cuba,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  complaints 
at  Madrid.  In  the  negotiations  thus  opened,  and  still  pending  there,  the 
United  States  only  claimed  that  for  the  future  the  rights  secured  to  their 
citizens  by  treaty  should  be  respected  in  Cuba,  and  that  as  to  the  past  a 
joint  tribunal  should  be  established  in  the  United  States  with  full  juris- 
diction over  all  such  claims.  Before  such  an  impartial  tribunal  each 
claimant  would  be  required  to  prove  his  case.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain 
would  be  at  liberty  to  traverse  every  material  fact,  and  thus  complete 
equity  would  be  done.  A case  which  at  one  time  threatened  seriously 
to  affect  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  already 
been  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Colonel 
Lloyd  Aspinwall  for  the  illegal  seizure  and  detention  of  that  vessel  was 
referred  to  arbitration  by  mutual  consent,  and  has  resulted  in  an  award 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  owners,  of  the  sum  of  $19,702.50  in  gold. 
Another  and  long-pending  claim  of  like  nature,  that  of  the  whaleship 
Canada , has  been  disposed  of  by  friendly  arbitrament  during  the  present 
year.  It  was  referred,  by  the  joint  consent  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  decision  of  Sir  Kdward  Thornton,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
minister  at  Washington,  who  kindly  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  ex- 
amining the  voluminous  mass  of  correspondence  and  testimony  submitted 
by  the  two  Governments,  and  awarded  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$100,740.09  in  gold,  which  has  since  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. These  recent  examples  show  that  the  mode  which  the  United 
States  have  proposed  to  Spain  for  adjusting  the  pending  claims  is  just 
and  feasible,  and  that  it  may  be  agreed  to  by  either  nation  without  dis- 
honor. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  moderate  demand  may  be  acceded 
to  by  Spain  without  further  delay.  Should  the  pending  negotiations, 
unfortunately  and  unexpectedly,  be  without  result,  it  will  then  become 
my  duty  to  communicate  that  fact  to  Congress  and  invite  its  action  on 

the  subject. 

The  long-deferred  peace  conference  between  Spain  and  the  allied 
South  American  Republics  has  been  inaugurated  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  17th 
of  December,  1866,  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  offered 
its  friendly  offices  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony  between 
Spain  and  the  allied  Republics.  Hesitations  and  obstacles  occurred  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  Ultimately,  however,  a conference  was 
arranged,  and  was  opened  in  this  city  011  the  29th  of  October  last,  at 
which  I authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  preside.  It  was  attended 
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by  the  ministers  of  Spain,  Peril,  Chile,  and  Ecuador.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  a representative  from  Bolivia,  the  conference  was 
adjourned  until  the  attendance  of  a plenipotentiary  from  that  Republic 
could  be  secured  or  other  measures  could  be  adopted  toward  compassing 
its  objects. 

The  allied  and  other  Republics  of  Spanish  origin  on  this  continent 

may  see  in  this  fact  a new  proof  of  our  sincere  interest  m their  welfare, 
of  our  desire  to  see  them  blessed  with  good  governments,  capable  of 
maintaining  order  and  of  preserving  their  respective  territorial  integrity, 
and  of  our  sincere  wish  to  extend  our  own  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tions with  them.  The  time  is  not  probably  far  distant  when,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  the  European  political  connection  with  this 
continent  will  cease.  Our  policy  should  be  shaped,  in  view  of  this  prob- 
ability, so  as  to  ally  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Spanish  American 
States  more  closely  to  our  own,  and  thus  give  the  United  States  all  the 
preeminence  and  all  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Clay  contemplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in  the  congress  of 
Panama. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States  failed  to  receive  the  requi- 
site two- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  I was  thoroughly  convinced  then  that 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,  commercially  and  materially , demanded 
its  ratification.  Time  has  only  confirmed  me  in  this  view.  I now  firmly 
believe  that  the  moment  it  is  known  that  the  United  States  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  project  of  accepting  as  a part  of  its  territory  the  island  of 
San  Domingo  a free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by  European  nations  in 
the  Bay  of  Samana.  A large  commercial  city  will  spring  up,  to  which 
we  will  be  tributary  without  receiving  corresponding  benefits,  and  then 
will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  great  a prize.  The  Government 
of  San  Domingo  has  voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.  It  is  a weak 
power,  numbering  probably  less  than  120,000  souls,  and  yet  possessing 
one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  of  supporting  a popu- 
lation of  10,000,000  people  in  luxury.  The  people  of  San  Domingo  are 
not  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present  condition,  and 
must  look  for  outside  support.  They  yearn  for  the  protection  of  our 
free  institutions  and  laws,  our  progress  and  civilization.  Shall  we  refuse 
them? 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  because  of  its  geograph- 
ical position.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  transit  of  commerce.  It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and  most 
capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  and  the  most  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  the  forests,  mine,  and  soil  of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its 
possession  by  us  will  in  a few  years  build  up  a coastwise  commerce  of 
immense  magnitude,  which  will  go  far  toward  restoring  to  us  our  lost 
merchant  marine.  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume 
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so  largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  exports  and  imports, 
in  case  of  foreign  war  it  will  give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred 
to,  and  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  possessing  himself  of 
rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.  At  present  our  coast  trade  between 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  cut  into  by  the  Bahamas  and  the  Antilles.  Twice  we  must, 
as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign  countries  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

San  Domingo,  with  a stable  government,  under  which  her  immense 
resources  can  be  developed,  will  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  laborers  not  now  upon  the  island.  This  labor  will  take  advan- 
tage of  every  available  means  of*  transportation  to  abandon  the  adjacent 
islands  and  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence — each  inhab- 
itant receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor.  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will 
have  to  abolish  slavery,  as  a measure  of  self-preservation,  to  retain  their 
laborers. 

San  Domingo  will  become  a large  consumer  of  the  products  of  North- 
ern farms  and  manufactories.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can 
be  furnished  with  food,  tools,  and  machinery  will  make  it  necessary  that 
contiguous  islands  shpuld  have  the  same  advantages  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  etc.  This  will 
open  to  us  a still  wider  market  for  our  products.  The  production  of  our 
own  supply  of  these  articles  will  cut  off  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  our  annual  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  our  exports.  With 
such  a picture  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to 
be  extinguished.  With  a balance  of  trade  against  us  (including  interest 
on  bonds  held  by  foreigners  and  money  spent  by  our  citizens  traveling  in 
foreign  lands)  equal  to  the  entire  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise  accomplished. 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  an  adherence  to  the  ‘ ‘ Monroe  doc- 
trine; ” it  is  a measure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just  claim 
to  a controlling  influence  over  the  great  commercial  traffic  soon  to  flow 
from  west  to  east  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  it  is  to  build  up  our 
merchant  marine;  it  is  to  furnish  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
farms,  shops,  and  manufactories;  it  is  to  make  slavery  insupportable  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  once,  and  ultimately  so  in  Brazil;  it  is  to  settle 
the  unhappy  condition  of  Cuba  and  end  an  exterminating  conflict;  it  is 
to  provide  honest  means  of  paying  our  honest  debts  without  overtaxing 
the  people;  it  is  to  furnish  our  citizens  with  the  necessaries  of  everyday 
life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  before;  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a rapid  stride 
toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitle  this  country  to  assume  among 

nations. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I earnestly  urge  upon  Con- 
gress early  action  expressive  of  its  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  acquir- 
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ing  San  Domingo.  My  suggestion  is  that  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  the  Kxecutive  be  authorized  to  appoint  a commission 
to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  a commission.  The  question  may  then  be  determined, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty  or  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  a reso^tion  of  annexation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  So  convinced  am  I of  the  advantages 
to  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  and  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages— I might  almost  say  calamities — to  flow  from  nonacquisition,  that 
I believe  the  subject  has  only  to  be  investigated  to  be  approved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  representations  in  regard  to  the  injurious 
effects,  especially  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  of  the  policy  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  exempting  from  impost  duties  a large  tract 
of  its  territory  on  our  borders  have  not  only  been  fruitless,  but  that  it  is 
even  proposed  in  that  country  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  the  privi- 
lege adverted  to  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  expediency  of  taking 
into  your  serious  consideration  proper  measures  for  countervailing  the 
policy  referred  to  will,  it  is  presumed,  engage  your  earnest  attention. 

It  is  the  obvious  interest,  especially  of  neighboring  nations,  to  provide 
against  impunity  to  those  who  may  have  committed  high  crimes  within 
their  borders  and  who  may  have  sought  refuge  abroad.  For  this  pur' 
pose  extradition  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  several  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

The  sense  of  Congress  is  desired,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission  on  claims  against  Venezuela,  as  com- 
municated in  my  messages  of  March  16,  1869,  March  1,  1870,  and  March 
31,  1870.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  distribute  any  of  the 
money  which  has  been  received  from  that  Government  until  Congress 
shall  have  acted  on  the  subject. 

The  massacres  of  French  and  Russian  residents  at  Tien-Tsin,  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
premeditated,  and  to  indicate  a purpose  among  the  populace  to  extermi- 
nate foreigners  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  evidence  fails  to  establish 
such  a supposition,  but  shows  a complicity  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  mob.  The  Government  at  Peking,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  the  news  of  the  war  between  the  German  States  and 
France  reached  China  soon  after  the  massacre.  It  would  appear  that 
the  popular  mind  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  this  contest, 
extending  to  Chinese  waters,  would  neutralize  the  Christian  influence 
and  power,  and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  superstitious  masses 
might  expel  all  foreigners  and  restore  mandarin  influence.  Anticipating 
trouble  from  this  cause,  I invited  France  and  North  Germany  to  make 
an  authorized  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  East  (where  they  were  tern- 
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porarily  suspended  by  act  of  the  commanders),  and  to  act  together  for 
the  future  protection  in  China  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  Americans 
and  Europeans. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  abolishing  the  mixed  courts  for  the  suppression  of  the 

slave  trade  have  been  exchanged.  It  is  believed  that  the  slave  trade  is 

now  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  whence  the  slaves  are  taken 
to  Arabian  markets. 

The  ratifications  of  the  naturalization  convention  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  have  also  been  exchanged  during  the  recess, 
and  thus  a long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  has 
been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  always  contended  for  by 
the  United  States. 

In  April  last,  while  engaged  in  locating  a military  reservation  near 
Pembina,  a corps  of  engineers  discovered  that  the  commonly  received 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  at 
that  place  is  about  4,700  feet  south  of  the  true  position  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  that  the  line,  when  run  on  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
true  position  of  that  parallel,  would  leave  the  fort  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  at  Pembina  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  This 
information  being  communicated  to  the  British  Government,  I was  re- 
quested to  consent,  and  did  consent,  that  the  British  occupation  of  the 
fort  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  should  continue  for  the  present.  I 
deem  it  important,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  boundary  line  should 
be  definitely  fixed  by  a joint  commission  of  the  two  Governments,  and  I 
submit  herewith  estimates  of  the  expense  of  such  a commission  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  land  boundary  has  already  been  fixed  and  marked 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Georgian  Bay.  It  should 
now  be  in  like  manner  marked  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  .sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I regret  to  say  that  no  conclusion  has  been  reached  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  claims  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  course  adopted  by 
that  Government  during  the  rebellion.  The  cabinet  of  London,  so  far 
as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  concede 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or  did  or 
permitted  any  act  during  the  war  by  which  the  United  vStates  has  just 
cause  of  complaint.  Our  firm  and  unalterable  convictions  are  directly 
the  reverse.  I therefore  recommend  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  take  proof  of  the  amount  and  the  ownership  of 
these  several  claims,  on  notice  to  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  at 
Washington,  and  that  authority  be  given  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Government  shall  have  the  own- 
ership of  the  private  claims,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  the 
demands  against  Great  Britain.  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  add  that 
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whenever  Her  Majesty’s  Government  shall  entertain  a desire  for  a full 
and  friendly  adjustment  of  these  claims  the  United  States  will  enter  upon 
their  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a conclusion  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  has  not  been  marked  by  a 
friendly  feeling.  By  the  first  article  of  the  convention  of  1818  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  was  agreed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  should  have  forever,  in  common  with  British  sub- 
jects, the  right  of  taking  fish  in  certain  waters  therein  defined.  In  the 
waters  not  included  in  the  limits  named  in  the  convention  (within  3 miles 
of  parts  of  the  British  coast)  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to 
give  to  intruding  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a reasonable  warning 
of  their  violation  of  the  technical  rights  of  Great  Britain.  The  Imperial 
Government  is  understood  to  have  delegated  the  whole  or  a share  of  its 
jurisdiction  or  control  of  these  inshore  fishing  grounds  to  the  colonial 
authority  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  this  semi-independent 
but  irresponsible  agent  has  exercised  its  delegated  powers  in  an  unfriendly 
way.  Vessels  have  been  seized  without  notice  or  warning,  in  violation 
of  the  custom  previously  prevailing,  and  have  been  taken  into  the  colonial 
ports,  their  voyages  broken  up,  and  the  vessels  condemned.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  unfriendly  and  vexatious  treatment  was  designed 
to  bear  harshly  upon  the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  with  a view 
to  political  effect  upon  this  Government.  The  statutes  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  assume  a still  broader  and  more  untenable  jurisdiction  over  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  They  authorize  officers  or  persons  to  bring 
/essels  hovering  within  3 marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  Canada  into  port,  to  search  the  cargo,  to  examine  the  master 
on  oath  touching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  a heavy 
pecuniary  penalty  if  true  answers  are  not  given;  and  if  such  a vessel  is 
found  “ preparing  to  fish”  within  3 marine  miles  of  any  of  such  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  without  a license,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  named  in  the  last  license  granted  to  it,  they  provide  that  the  ves- 
sel, with  her  tackle,  etc.,  shall  be  forfeited.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
condemnations  have  been  made  under  this  statute.  Should  the  author- 
ities of  Canada  attempt  to  enforce  it,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Her  Majesty’s  officers  that  the  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  enter  the  open  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  except  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  re- 
pairing damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  enter  at  the  British  custom-houses  or  to  trade  there  except  in 
the  purchase  of  wood  and  water,  and  that  they  must  depart  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  notice  to  leave.  It  is  not  known  that  any  seizure  of  a 
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fishing  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  under 
this  claim.  So  far  as  the  claim  is  founded  on  an  alleged  construction  of 
the  convention  of  18 18,  it  can  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

During  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  negotiation  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  the  British  commissioners  proposed  to  expressly  exclude  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  from  “the  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade 
with  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  residing  within  the  limits 
assigned  for  their  use;’’  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  “lawful  for  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  on  board  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  such  as  may  be  necessar> 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  said  fishing  grounds: 
and  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  contravene  this  regula- 
tion may  be  seized,  condemned,  and  confiscated,  with  her  cargo.” 

This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  construction  now  put  upon 
the  language  of  the  convention,  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  Article  I,  as  it  stands  in  the  convention,  was  substituted. 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  this  claim  is  founded  on  provincial  or  colo- 
nial statutes,  and  not  upon  the  convention,  this  Government  can  not  but 
regard  them  as  unfriendly,  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of 
the  letter,  of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  is  alone  responsible. 

Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  toward 
our  fishermen,  I recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  the  power 
to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  of  the  laws  authorizing  the 
transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  and,  further,  should  such  an  extreme  meas- 
ure become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  laws  whereby  the 
vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

A like  unfriendly  disposition  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  Canada 
in  the  maintenance  of  a claim  of  right  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Eawrence.  This  river  constitutes  a 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight  States,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  17,600,000  inhabitants,  and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  601,367 
tons  upon  the  waters  which  discharge  into  it.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
our  ports  on  these  waters  is  open  to  British  competition,  and  the  majoi 

part  of  it  is  done  in  British  bottoms. 

If  the  American  seamen  be  excluded  from  this  natural  avenue  to 
the  ocean,  the  monopoly  of  the  direct  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  with 
the  Atlantic  would  be  in  foreign  hands,  their  vessels  on  transatlantic 
voyages  having  an  access  to  our  lake  ports  which  would  be  denied  to 
American  vessels  on  similar  voyages.  To  state  such  a proposition  is 
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to  refute  its  justice. 

During  the  Administration  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  Mr.  Clay  unan- 
swerably demonstrated  the  natural  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  claiming  that  the  act  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  opening  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  to  all  nations 
showed  the  judgment  of  European  jurists  and  statesmen  that  the  inhab 
itants  of  a country  through  which  a navigable  river  passes  have  a nat- 
ural right  to  enjoy  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  and  into  the  sea,  even 
though  passing  through  the  territories  of  another  power.  This  right 
does  not  exclude  the  coequal  right  of  the  sovereign  possessing  the  ter- 
ritory through  which  the  river  debouches  into  the  sea  to  make  such 
regulations  relative  to  the  police  of  the  navigation  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary;  but  those  regulations  should  be  framed  in  a liberal  spirit  of 
comity,  and  should  not  impose  needless  burdens  upon  the  commerce 
which  has  the  right  of  transit.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  more 
advantageous  to  arrange  these  regulations  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
United  States  are  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  arrangement  as  to  the 
police  of  the  St.  Uawrence  which  may  be  suggested  by  Great  Britain. 

If  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Clay  was  just  when  the  population  of  States 
bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  was  only  3,400,000,  it  now  derives 
greater  force  and  equity  from  the  increased  population,  wealth,  produc- 
tion, and  tonnage  of  the  States  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Since  Mr.  Clay 
advanced  his  argument  in  behalf  of  our  right  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended  has  been  frequently,  and  by  various  nations,  recognized  by  law 
or  by  treaty,  and  has  been  extended  to  several  other  great  rivers.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Mayence  in  1831  the  Rhine  was  declared  free  from 
the  point  wdiere  it  is  first  navigable  into  the  sea.  By  the  convention 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  concluded  in  1835  the  navigation  of  the 
Douro  throughout  its  whole  extent  was  made  free  for  the  subjects  of  both 
Crowns.  In  1853  the  Argentine  Confederation  by  treaty  threw  open 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations.  I11  1856  the  Crimean  War  was  closed  by  a treaty 
which  provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  I11  1858  Bolivia 
by  treaty  declared  that  it  regarded  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in 
accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  national  law,  as  highways  or  chan- 
nels opened  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  In  1859  the  Para- 
guay was  made  free  by  treaty,  and  in  December,  1866,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  by  imperial  decree  declared  the  Amazon  to  be  open  to  the  frontier 
of  Brazil  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  The  greatest  living  Brit- 
ish authority  011  this  subject,  while  asserting  the  abstract  right  of  the 
British  claim,  says: 

It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  may  ground  her  refusal  upon  strict 
law,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny,  first,  that  in  so  doing  she  exercises  harshly  an 
extreme  and  hard  law;  secondly,  that  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  glaring  and  discreditable  inconsistency  with  her  conduct  with 
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respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  ground  that  she  possessed  a small 
domain  in  which  the  Mississippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  the  right  to  navigate  the 
entire  volume  of  its  waters.  On  the  ground  that  she  possesses  both  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea,  she  denies  to  the  United  States 
the  right  of  navigation,  though  about  one-half  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Brie, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river  flows, 
are  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  securing  cheap  transportation  from 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  To  the 
citizens  of  those  States  it  secures  a greater  return  for  their  labor;  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  it  affords  cheaper  food;  to  the  nation, 
an  increase  in  the  annual  surplus  of  wealth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  will  see  the  justice  of  abandoning  the  nairow 
and  inconsistent  claim  to  which  her  Canadian  Provinces  have  urged  her 
adherence. 

Our  depressed  commerce  is  a subject  to  which  I called  your  special 
attention  at  the  last  session,  and  suggested  that  we  will  in  the  future 
have  to  look  more  to  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  to  China  and  Japan, 
for  its  revival.  Our  representatives  to  all  these  Governments  have  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  encourage  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But  the  fact  exists  that  the 
carrying  is  done  almost  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  while  this  state 
of  affairs  exists  we  can  not  control  our  due  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  that  between  the  Pacific  States  and  China  and  Japan  is  about  all 
the  carrying  trade  now  conducted  in  American  vessels.  I would  recom- 
mend a liberal  policy  toward  that  line  of  American  steamers — one  that 
will  insure  its  success,  and  even  increased  usefulness. 

The  cost  of  building  iron  vessels,  the  only  ones  that  can  compete  with 
foreign  ships  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  so  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  foreign  countries  that  without  some  assistance  from  the 
Government  they  can  not  be  successfully  built  here.  There  will  be  sev- 
eral propositions  laid  before  Congress  in  the  course  of  the  present  session 
looking  to  a remedy  for  this  evil.  Kven  if  it  should  be  at  some  cost  to  the 
National  Treasury,  I hope  such  encouragement  will  be  given  as  will  secure 
American  shipping  on  the  high  seas  and  American  shipbuilding  at  home. 

The  condition  of  the  archives  at  the  Department  of  State  calls  for  the 
early  action  of  Congress.  The  building  now  rented  by  that  Department 
is  a frail  structure,  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  from  the  other  Departments,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  has  not  capacity  to  accommodate  the  archives,  and  is  not 
fireproof.  Its  remote  situation,  its  slender  construction,  and  the  absence 
of  a supply  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  leave  but  little  hope  of  safety 
for  either  the  building  or  its  contents  in  case  of  the  accident  of  a fire. 
Its  destruction  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  rolls  containing  the  original 
acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  the  historic  records  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  Confederation,  of  the  whole  series  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
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stilar  archives  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, and  of  the  many  other 
valuable  records  and  papers  left  with  that  Department  when  it  was  the 
principal  depository  of  the  governmental  archives.  I recommend  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a building  for  the  Department  of  State. 

I recommend  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which  they  seem  more  appropriately 
to  belong,  all  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories  with  which 
the  Department  of  State  is  now  charged  by  law  or  usage;  and  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  War  Department  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  far 
as  it  regulates  the  payment  of  soldiers’  pensions.  I would  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  payment  of  naval  pensions  be  transferred  to  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  $18,244,346.01  less  than  for  the  current  one,  but  exceed  the 
appropriations  for  the  present  year  for  the  same  items  $8,972,127.56. 
In  this  estimate,  however,  is  included  $22,338,278.37  for  public  works 
heretofore  begun  under  Congressional  provision,  and  of  which  only  so 
much  is  asked  as  Congress  may  choose  to  give.  The  appropriation  for 
the  same  works  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $11,984,518.08. 

The  average  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  national  currency,  for 
the  whole  of  the  year  1869  was  about  134,  and  for  eleven  months  of 
1870  the  same  relative  value  has  been  about  115.  The  approach  to  a 
specie  basis  is  very  gratifying,  but  the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
instability  of  the  value  of  our  currency  is  prejudicial  to  our  prosperity, 
and  tends  to  keep  up  prices,  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  The  evils  of  a 
depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  are  so  great  that  now,  when  the 
premium  on  gold  has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation  Congress  should  look  to  a 
policy  which  would  place  our  currency  at  par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day. 

The  tax  collected  from  the  people  has  been  reduced  more  than  $80,- 
000,000  per  annum.  By  steadiness  in  our  present  course  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  in  a few  short  years  the  national  taxgatherer  may  not  disappear 
from  the  door  of  the  citizen  almost  entirely.  With  the  revenue  stamp 
dispensed  by  postmasters  in  every  community,  a tax  upon  liquors  of  all 
sorts  and  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  a wise  adjustment  of  the  tariff, 
which  will  put  a duty  only  upon  those  articles  which  we  could  dispense 
with,  known  as  luxuries,  and  on  those  which  we  use  more  of  than  we  pro- 
duce, revenue  enough  may  be  raised  after  a few  years  of  peace  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  indebtedness  to  fulfill  all  our  obligations.  A further 
reduction  of  expenses,  in  addition  to  a reduction  of  interest  account,  may 
be  relied  on  to  make  this  practicable.  Revenue  reform,  if  it  means  this, 
has  my  hearty  .support.  If  it  implies  a collection  of  all  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  pensions,  etc. , by  directly  taxing  the  people,  then  I am 
against  revenue  reform,  and  confidently  believe  the  people  are  with  me. 
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If  it  means  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  Government,  and  thereby  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and 
pensions,  then  I am  still  more  opposed  to  such  kind  of  revenue  reform. 
Revenue  reform  has  not  been  defined  by  any  of  its  advocates  to  my 
knowledge,  but  seems  to  be  accepted  as  something  which  is  to  supply 
every  man’s  wants  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part. 

A true  revenue  reform  can  not  be  made  in  a day,  but  must  be  the  work 
of  national  legislation  and  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  revenue  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  all  duty  should  be  removed  from  coffee,  tea  and  other  arti- 
cles of  universal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves.  The  necessities  of  the 
country  compel  us  to  collect  revenue  from  our  imports.  An  army  of 
assessors  and  collectors  is  not  a pleasant  sight  to  the  citizen,  but  that  of 
a tariff  for  revenue  is  necessary.  Such  a tariff,  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an 
encouragement  to  home  production,  affords  employment  to  labor  at  living 
wages,  in  contrast  to  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World,  and  also  in  the 
development  of  home  resources. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  day  of  July,  1870,  the  Army  has 
gradually  been  reduced,  so  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  the  num- 
ber of  commissioned  officers  and  men  will  not  exceed  the  number  con- 
templated by  that  law. 

The  War  Department  building  is  an  old  structure,  not  fireproof,  and 
entirely  inadequate  in  dimensions  to  our  present  wants.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  now  paid  annually  iot  rent  of  private  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department.  I recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  a new  War  Department  building,  suited  to  the  present  and 
growing  wants  of  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  a very  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  the  Army  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  For  details 
you  are  referred  to  his  accompanying  report. 

The  expenses  of  the  Navy  for  the  whole  of  the  last  year — i.  e.y  from 
December  1, 1869,  the  date  of  the  last  report — are  less  than  $19,000,000, 
or  about  $1 ,000,000  less  than  they  were  the  previous  year.  The  expenses 
since  the  commencement  of  this  fiscal  year—  i.  e.,  since  July  1 show  for 
the  five  months  a decrease  of  over  $2,400,000  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  last  year.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year  were 
$28,205,671.37.  Those  for  next  year  are  $20,683,317,  with  $955,100 
additional  for  necessary  permanent  improvements.  These  estimates  are 
made  closely  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  naval  establishment  as  .it 
now  is,  without  much  in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvement.  The 
appropriations  made  for  the  last  and  current  years  were  evidently  intended 
by  Congress,  and  are  sufficient  only,  to  keep  the  Navy  on  its  present  foot- 
ing by  the  repairing  and  refitting  of  our  old  ships. 

This  policy  must,  of  course,  gradually  but  surely  destroy  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  in  itself  far  from  economical,  as  each  year  that  it  is  pursued  the  ne- 
cessity for  mere  repairs  in  ships  and  navy-yards  becomes  more  imperative 
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and  more  costly,  and  our  current  expenses  are  annually  increased  for  the 
mere  repair  of  ships,  many  of  which  must  soon  become  unsafe  and  use- 
less. I hope  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  be  able  to  submit 
to  it  a plan  by  which  naval  vessels  can  be  built  and  repairs  made  with 
great  saving  upon  the  present  cost. 

It  can  hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  in  a Government  which  represents 
a country  with  over  5,000  miles  of  coast  line  on  both  oceans,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  and  containing  40,000,000  progressive  people,  with  relations  of 
every  nature  with  almost  every  foreign  country,  to  rest  with  such  inade- 
quate means  of  enforcing  any  foreign  policy,  either  of  protection  or  re- 
dress. Separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  nations  of  the  Eastern  Continent, 
our  Navy  is  our  only  means  of  direct  protection  to  our  citizens  abroad  or 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  foreign  policy. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows  a most  sat- 
isfactory working  of  that  Department.  With  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein,  particularly  those  relating  to  a reform  in 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  adoption  of  the  “correspondence  cards,” 
a self-sustaining  postal  system  may  speedily  be  looked  for,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  a further  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage  be  attained. 

I recommend  authorization  by  Congress  to  the  Postmaster-General  and 
Attorney- General  to  issue  all  commissions  to  officials  appointed  through 
their  respective  Departments.  At  present  these  commissions,  where  ap- 
pointments are  Presidential,  are  issued  by  the  State  Department.  The 
law  in  all  the  Departments  of  Government,  except  those  of  the  Post-Office 
and  of  Justice,  authorizes  each  to  issue  its  own  commissions. 

Always  favoring  practical  reforms,  I respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
one  abuse  of  long  standing  which  I would  like  to  see  remedied  by  this 
Congress.  It  is  a reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  I would 
have  it  go  beyond  the  mere  fixing  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  clerks  and 
employees  who  do  not  require  “the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate” 
to  make  their  appointments  complete.  I would  have  it  govern,  not 
the  tenure,  but  the  manner  of  making  all  appointments.  There  is  no 
duty  which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and  heads  of  Depart- 
ments as  that  of  appointments,  nor  is  there  any  such  arduous  and  thank- 
less labor  imposed  on  Senators  and  Representatives  as  that  of  finding 
places  for  constituents.  The  present  system  does  not  secure  the  best 
men,  and  often  not  even  fit  men,  for  public  place.  The  elevation  and 
purification  of  the  civil  .service  of  the  Government  will  be  hailed  with 
approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Reform  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  received  the  special 
attention  of  the  Administration  from  its  inauguration  to  the  present  day. 
The  experiment  of  making  it  a missionary  work  was  tried  with  a few 
agencies  given  to  the  denomination  of  Friends,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  most  advantageously.  All  agencies  and  superintendencies  not  so 
disposed  of  were  given  to  officers  of  the  Army.  The  act  of  Congress  redu- 
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cing  the  Army  renders  army  officers  ineligible  for  civil  positions.  Indian 
agencies  being  civil  offices,  I determined  to  give  all  the  agencies  to  such 
religious  denominations  as  had  heretofore  established  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  and  perhaps  to  some  other  denominations  who  would  under- 
take the  work  on  the  same  terms  — i.  e. , as  a missionary  work.  The 
societies  selected  are  allowed  to  name  their  own  agents,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive,  and  are  expected  to  watch  over  them  and  aid 
them  as  missionaries,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indian,  and  to  train 
him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Government  watches  over  the  official  acts 
of  these  agents,  and  requires  of  them  as  strict  an  accountability  as  if  they 
were  appointed  in  any  other  manner.  I entertain  the  confident  hope 
that  the  policy  now  pursued  will  in  a few  years  bring  all  the  Indians 
upon  reservations,  where  they  will  live  in  houses,  and  have  schoolhouses 
and  churches,  and  will  be  pursuing  peaceful  and  self-sustaining  avoca- 
tions, and  where  they  may  be  visited  by  the  law-abiding  white  man  with 
the  same  impunity  that  he  now  visits  the  civilized  white  settlements.  I 
call  your  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  full  information  on  this  subject. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  8,095,413  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed 
of.  Of  this  quantity  3,698,910.05  acres  were  taken  under  the  home- 
stead law’  and  2,159,515*81  acres  sold  for  cash.  The  remainder  wras 
located  with  military  warrants,  college  or  Indian  scrip,  or  applied  in  satis- 
faction of  grants  to  railroads  or  for  other  public  uses.  The  entries  under 
the  homestead  law  during  the  last  year  covered  961,545  acres  more  than 
those  during  the  preceding  year.  Surveys  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  applicable  to  the  purpose.  1 he 
quautity  of  land  in  market  will  amply  supply  the  present  demand. 
The  claim  of  the  settler  under  the  homestead  or  the  preemption  laws 
is  not,  however,  limited  to  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry.  Any 
unappropriated  surveyed  public  land  may,  to  a limited  amount,  be  ac- 
quired under  the  former  bws  if  the  party  entitled  to  enter  under  them 
will  comply  with  the  requirements  they  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  resi- 
dence and  cultivation.  The  actual  settler’s  preference  right  of  purchase 
is  even  broader,  and  extends  to  lands  which  were  unsurveyed  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement.  His  right  was  formerly  confined  within  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and  at  one  period  of  our  history  was  conferred  only  by  spe- 
cial statutes.  They  were  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  legalize  what  was 
then  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  the  national  domain. 
The  opinion  that  the  public  lands  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a source 
of  revenue  is  no  longer  maintained.  The  rapid  settlement  and  success- 
ful cultivation  of  them  are  now  justly  considered  of  more  importance  to 
our  w7ell- being  than  is  the  fund  which  the  sale  of  them  would  produce. 
The  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  new  States  and  Territories 
attest  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  which  invites  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
to  secure  a permanent  home  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  pio- 
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neer  who  incurs  the  clangers  and  privations  of  a frontier  life,  and  thus 
aids  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  commonwealths,  renders  a signal 
service  to  his  country,  and  is  entitled  to  its  special  favor  and  protection. 
These  laws  secure  that  object  and  largely  promote  the  general  welfare. 
They  should  therefore  be  cherished  as  a permanent  feature  of  our  land 
system. 

Good  faith  requires  us  to  give  full  effect  to  existing  grants.  The  time- 
honored  and  beneficent  policy  of  setting  apart  certain  sections  of  public 
land  for  educational  purposes  in  the  new  States  should  be  continued. 
When  ample  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  these  objects,  I submit 
as  a question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  residue  of  our 
national  domain  should  not  be  wholly  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  o! 
the  homestead  and  preemption  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  granted  to  the  States 
in  which  they  are  situated,  the  lands  taken  under  the  agricultural-college 
acts  and  for  internal-improvement  purposes  under  the  act  of  September, 
1841,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto,  there  had  been  conveyed  up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  by  patent  or  other  equivalent  title,  to  States 
and  corporations  27,836,257.63  acres  for  railways,  canals,  and  wagon 
roads.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  quantity  of  174,735,523  acres 
is  still  due  under  grants  for  like  uses.  The  policy  of  thus  aiding  the 
States  in  building  works  of  internal  improvement  was  inaugurated  more 
than  forty  years  since  in  the  grants  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  aid  those 
States  in  opening  canals  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  with  those 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan . 
It  was  followed,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  grant  to  Illinois  of  alter- 
nate sections  of  public  land  within  certain  limits  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  Fourteen  States  and  sundry  corporations  have  received  similar 
subsidies  in  connection  with  railways  completed  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. As  the  reserved  sections  are  rated  at  the  double  minimum,  the  sale 
of  them  at  the  enhanced  price  has  thus  in  many  instances  indemnified 
the  Treasury  for  the  granted  lands.  The  construction  of  some  of  these 
thoroughfares  has  undoubtedly  given  a vigorous  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  and  the  settlement  of  the  more  distant  portions  of 
the  country.  It  may,  however,  be  well  insisted  that  much  of  our  legisla- 
tion in  this  regard  has  been  characterized  by  indiscriminate  and  profuse 
liberality.  The  United  States  should  not  loan  their  credit  in  aid  of 
any  enterprise  undertaken  by  States  or  corporations,  nor  grant  lands 
in  any  instance,  unless  the  projected  work  is  of  acknowledged  national 
importance.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient and  unnecessary  to  bestow  subsidies  of  either  description;  but  should 
Congress  determine  otherwise  I earnestly  recommend  that  the  right  of 
settlers  and  of  the  public  be  more  effectually  secured  and  protected  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1870,  there  were  filed  in  the 
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Patent  Office  19,411  applications  for  patents,  3,374  caveats,  and  160 
applications  for  the  extension  of  patents.  Thirteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  patents,  including  reissues  and  designs,  were  issued, 
1,010  extended,  and  1,089  allowed,  but  not  issued  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  final  fees.  The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  $136,304.29  in  excess  of  its  expenditures. 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  has  been  energetically  prosecuted. 
The  preliminary  report,  containing  much  information  of  special  value 
and  interest,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  present  session.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  completed  with  all  the  dispatch  consistent 
with  perfect  accuracy  in  arranging  and  classifying  the  returns.  We  shall 
thus  at  no  distant  day  be  furnished  with  an  authentic  record  of  our  con- 
dition and  resources.  It  will,  I doubt  not,  attest  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  although  during  the  decade  which  has  just  closed  it  was 
so  severely  tried  by  the  great  war  waged  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  our  free  institutions. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the 
cost  of  disbursement,  was  $27,780,811.11,  and  1,758  bounty-land  war- 
rants were  issued.  At  its  close  198,686  names  were  on  the  pension 
rolls. 

The  labors  of  the  Pension  Office  have  been  directed  to  the  severe  scru- 
tiny of  the  evidence  submitted  in  favor  of  new  claims  and  to  the  discovery 
of  fictitious  claims  which  have  been  heretofore  allowed.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  employment  of  special  agents  for  the  investigation  of  frauds 
has  been  judiciously  used,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  unques- 
tionable benefit  to  the  service. 

The  subjects  of  education  and  agriculture  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happiness,  and  grandeur  as  a na- 
tion. In  the  interest  of  one  a bureau  has  been  established  in  the  Interior 
Department — the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  other, 
a separate  Department,  that  of  Agriculture.  I believe  great  general  good 
is  to  flow  from  the  operations  of  both  these  Bureaus  if  properly  fostered. 
I can  not  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strongly 
such  liberal  legislation  as  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

In  conclusion  I would  sum  up  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to 
be  a thorough  enforcement  of  every  law;  a faithful  collection  of  every 
tax  provided  for;  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  same;  a prompt 
payment  of  every  debt  of  the  nation;  a reduction  of  taxes  as  rapidly  as 
the  requirements  of  the  country  will  admit;  reductions  of  taxation  and 
tariff,  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  greatest 
number;  honest  and  fair  dealings  with  all  other  peoples,  to  the  end  that 
war,  with  all  its  blighting  consequences,  may  be  avoided,  but  without 
surrendering  any  right  or  obligation  due  to  us;  a reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Indians  and  in  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  country;  and. 
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finally,  in  securing  a pure,  untrammeled  ballot,  where  every  man  enti- 
tled to  cast  a vote  may  do  so,  just  once  at  each  election,  without  fear  of 
molestation  or  proscription  on  account  of  his  political  faith,  nativity,  or 
color. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  1871. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

In  addressing  my  third  annual  message  to  the  law-making  branch  of 
the  Government  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  the  past 
year  success  has  generally  attended  the  effort  to  execute  all  laws  found 
upon  the  statute  books.  The  policy  has  been  not  to  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  of  laws  already  enacted,  but  to  learn  their  spirit  and  intent  and 
to  enforce  them  accordingly. 

The  past  year  has,  under  a wise  Providence,  been  one  of  general  pros- 
perity to  the  nation.  It  has,  however,  been  attended  with  more  than 
usual  chastisements  in  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  storm  and  fire. 
These  disasters  have  served  to  call  forth  the  best  elements  of  human 
nature  in  our  country  and  to  develop  a friendship  for  us  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations  which  goes  far  toward  alleviating  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  these  calamities.  The  benevolent,  who  have  so  generously  shared  their 
means  with  the  victims  of  these  misfortunes,  will  reap  tlieir  reward  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  a noble  act  and  in  receiving  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose  sufferings  they  have 
relieved. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers  continue  to  be 
friendly.  The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  witnessing  two  great 
nations,  speaking  one  language  and  having  one  lineage,  settling  by 
peaceful  arbitration  disputes  of  long  standing  and  liable  at  any  time  to 
bring  those  nations  into  bloody  and  costly  conflict.  A11  example  has 
thus  been  set  which,  if  successful  in  its  final  issue,  may  be  followed  by 
other  civilized  nations,  and  finally  be  the  means  of  returning  to  produc- 
tive industry  millions  of  men  now  maintained  to  settle  the  disputes  of 
nations  by  the  bayonet  and  the  broadside. 

I transmit  herewith  a copy  of  the  treaty  alluded  to,  which  has  been 
concluded  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  a copy  of  the  protocols  of  the  conferences  of  the  commissioners  by 
whom  it  was  negotiated.  This  treaty  provides  methods  for  adjusting 
the  questions  pending  between  the  two  nations. 
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Various  questions  are  to  be  adjusted  by  arbitration.  I recommend 
Congress  at  an  early  day  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  tribu- 
nal at  Geneva  and  for  the  several  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  called  for  by  the  treaty. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  have  each  consented,  on 
the  joint  request  of  the  two  powers,  to  name  an  arbiter  for  the  tribu- 
nal at  Geneva.  I have  caused  my  thanks  to  be  suitably  expressed  for 
the  readiness  with  which  the  joint  request  has  been  complied  with,  by  the 
appointment  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  and  learning  to  these  important 
positions. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  been  pleased  to  comply  with 
the  joint  request  of  the  two  Governments,  and  has  consented  to  act  as  the 
arbitrator  of  the  disputed  water  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  contracting  parties  in  the  treaty  have  undertaken  to  regard  as 
between  themselves  certain  principles  of  public  law,  for  which  the  United 


States  have  contended  from  the  commencement  of  their  history.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  bring  those  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
maritime  powers  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them.  Negotiations  are 
going  on  as  to  the  form  of  the  note  by  which  the  invitation  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  powers. 


I recommend  the  legislation  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  into  operation  the  articles  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  the  other  matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  British  North  American  possessions,  to  become  operative  so 
soon  as  the  proper  legislation  shall  be  had  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  possessions  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  legislation  may 
become  operative  before  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  begin  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  the  coming  season. 


I have  addressed  a communication,  of  which  a copy  is  transmitted  here- 
with, to  the  governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  urging  upon  the  governments  of  those  States, 
respectively,  the  necessary  action  on  their  part  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  contemplates  the  use  of  the  canals, 
on  either  side,  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  form- 
ing the  boundary,  on  terms  of  equality,  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  hoped  that  the  importance  of  the  object  and  the  benefits  to 
flow  therefrom  will  secure  the  speedy  approval  and  legislative  sanction 


of  the  States  concerned. 

I renew  the  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  for  determining  the 
true  position  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions, between  the  Take  of  the  Woods  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  early  action  of  Congress  on  this  recommendation  would 
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put  it  in  the  power  of  the  War  Department  to  place  a force  in  the  field 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Germany 
has  enabled  me  to  give  directions  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection 
extended  to  Germans  in  France  by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  that  country.  It  is  just  to  add  that 
the  delicate  duty  of  this  protection  has  been  performed  by  the  minister 
and  the  consul-general  at  Paris,  and  the  various  consuls  in  France  under 
the  supervision  of  the  latter,  with  great  kindness  as  well  as  with  prudence 
and  tact.  Their  course  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  German 
Government,  and  has  wounded  no  susceptibility  of  the  French. 

The  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  continues  to  manifest  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  and  a desire  to  harmonize 
with  the  moderate  and  just  policy  which  this  Government  maintains  in 
its  relations  with  Asiatic  powers,  as  well  as  with  the  South  American 
Republics.  I have  given  assurances  that  the  friendly  feelings  of  that 
Government  are  fully  shared  by  the  United  States. 

The  ratifications  of  the  consular  and  naturalization  conventions  with 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  have  been  exchanged. 

I have  been  officially  informed  of  the  annexation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital 
of  that  Kingdom  to  Rome.  In  conformity  with  the  established  policy  of 
the  United  States,  I have  recognized  this  change.  The  ratifications 
of  the  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  have 
been  exchanged.  The  two  powers  have  agreed  in  this  treaty  that  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  powers.  The  United  States  have  spared  no  opportunity  of  incor- 
porating this  rule  into  the  obligation  of  nations. 

The  Forty-first  Congress,  at  its  third  session,  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  organization  of  a mixed  commission  for  adjudicating  upon  the 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Spain  growing  out  of 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  That  commission  has  since  been  organized. 
I transmit  herewith  the  correspondence  relating  to  its  formation  and  its 
jurisdiction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  commission  will  afford  the  claim- 
ants a complete  remedy  for  their  injuries. 

It  has  been  made  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  United  States  to  preside 
over  a conference  at  Washington  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain 
and  the  allied  South  American  Republics,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
armistice,  with  the  reasonable  assurance  of  a permanent  peace. 

The  intimate  friendly  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  continue  undisturbed.  The  visit  of  the 
third  son  of  the  Emperor  is  a proof  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  Government  to  diminish  the  cordiality  of  those  relations.  The  hos- 
pitable reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  Grand  Duke  is  a proof  that 
on  our  side  we  share  the  wishes  of  that  Government.  The  inexcusable 
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course  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington  rendered  it  necessary  to 
ask  his  recall  and  to  decline  to  longer  receive  that  functionary  as  a dip- 
lomatic representative.  It  was  impossible,  with  self-respect  or  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  to  permit  Mr.  Catacazy  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  intercourse  with  this  Government  after  his  personal  abuse 
of  Government  officials,  and  during  his  persistent  interferences,  through 
various  means,  with  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers.  In  accordance  with  my  wishes,  this  Government  has  been  re- 
lieved of  further  intercourse  with  Mr.  Catacazy,  and  the  jnanagement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  imperial  legation  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a gentle- 
man entirely  unobjectionable. 

With  Japan  we  continue  to  maintain  intimate  relations.  The  cabinet 
of  the  Mikado  has  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  selected 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  serve  in  offices  of  importance  in  several 
departments  of  Government.  I have  reason  to  think  that  this  selection 
is  due  to  an  appreciation  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  have  pursued  toward  Japan.  It  is  our  desire  to  continue 
to  maintain  this  disinterested  and  just  policy  with  China  as  well  as  Japan. 
The  correspondence  transmitted  herewith  shows  that  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  swerve  from  its  established  course 

Prompted  by  a desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  treatment  of  our 
shipwrecked  sailors  on  the  Korean  coast,  I instructed  our  minister  at 
Peking  to  endeavor  to  conclude  a convention  with  Korea  for  securing 
the  safety  and  humane  treatment  of  such  mariners. 

Admiral  Rodgers  was  instructed  to  accompany  him  with  a sufficient 
force  to  protect  him  in  case  of  need. 

A small  surveying  party  sent  out,  on  reaching  the  coast  was  treach- 
erously attacked  at  a disadvantage.  Ample  opportunity  was  given  for 
explanation  and  apology  for  the  insult.  Neither  came.  A force  was 
then  landed.  After  an  arduous  march  over  a rugged  and  difficult  coun- 
try, the  forts  from  which  the  outrages  had  been  committed  were  reduced 
by  a gallant  assault  and  were  destroyed.  Having  thus  punished  the 
criminals,  and  having  vindicated  the  honor  of  the  flag,  the  expedition 
returned,  finding  it  impracticable  under  the  circumstances  to  conclude 
the  desired  convention.  I respectfully  refer  to  the  correspondence  relat- 
ing thereto,  herewith  submitted,  and  leave  the  subject  for  such  action  as 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  take. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  has  not  yet  repealed  the  very  objectionable 
laws  establishing  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ free  zone  ’ ’ on  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  yet  be  done,  and  also  that 
more  stringent  measures  may  be  taken  by  that  Republic  for  restraining 
lawless  persons  on  its  frontiers.  I hope  that  Mexico  by  its  own  action 
will  soon  relieve  this  Government  of  the  difficulties  experienced  from 

these  causes. 

Our  relations  with  the  various  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America 
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continue,  with  one  exception,  to  be  cordial  and  friendly. 

I recommend  some  action  by  Congress  regarding  the  overdue  install- 
ments under  the  award  of  the  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission  of  1866. 
The  internal  dissensions  of  this  Government  present  no  justification  for 
the  absence  of  effort  to  meet  their  solemn  treaty  obligations. 

The  ratification  of  an  extradition  treaty  with  Nicaragua  has  been 
exchanged. 

It  is  a subject  for  congratulation  that  the  great  Empire  of  Brazil  has 
taken  the  initiatory  step  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Our  relations 
with  that  Empire,  always  cordial,  will  naturally  be  made  more  so  by 
this  act.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  may 
hereafter  find  it  for  its  interest,  as  well  as  intrinsically  right,  to  advance 
toward  entire  emancipation  more  rapidly  than  the  present  act  contem- 
plates. 

The  true  prosperity  and  greatness  of  a nation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
elevation  and  education  of  its  laborers. 

It  is  a subject  for  regret  that  the  reforms  in  this  direction  which  were 
voluntarily  promised  by  the  statesmen  of  Spain  have  not  been  carried  out 
in  its  West  India  colonies.  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  apparent 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  leave  most  of  the  laborers 
in  bondage,  with  no  hope  of  release  until  their  lives  become  a burden  to 
their  employers. 

I desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  persons  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  large 
holders  in  foreign  lands  of  this  species  of  property,  forbidden  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  their  alleged  country.  I recommend  to  Congress  to 
provide  by  stringent  legislation  a suitable  remedy  against  the  holding, 
owning,  or  dealing  in  slaves,  or  being  interested  in  slave  property,  in 
foreign  lands,  either  as  owners,  hirers,  or  mortgagors,  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
continues  to  be  a source  of  annoyance  and  of  anxiety.  The  existence  of 
a protracted  struggle  in  such  close  proximity  to  our  own  territory,  with- 
out apparent  prospect  of  an  early  termination,  can  not  be  other  than  an 
object  of  concern  to  a people  who,  while  abstaining  from  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  powers,  naturally  desire  to  see  every  country  in 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  blessings  of  free 
institutions. 

Our  naval  commanders  in  Cuban  waters  have  been  instructed,  in  case 
it  should  become  necessary,  to  spare  no  effort  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  bona  fide  American  citizens  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  flag. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  pending  questions  with  Spain  growing  out  of  the 
affairs  in  Cuba  may  be  adjusted  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation 
which  has  hitherto  guided  the  two  powers  in  their  treatment  of  such 
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questions. 

To  give  importance  to  and  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Japan  and  China,  and  to  further  aid  in  retaining  the  good 
opinion  of  those  peoples,  and  to  secure  to  the  United  States  its  share  of 
the  commerce  destined  to  flow  between  those  nations  and  the  balance 
of  the  commercial  world,  I earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  to  support  at  least  four  American  youths  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries, to  serve  as  a part  of  the  official  family  of  our  ministers  there.  Our 
representatives  would  not  even  then  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  of  some  other  powers.  As 
now  situated,  our  representatives  in  Japan  and  China  have  to  depend  for 
interpreters  and  translators  upon  natives  of  those  countries  who  know 
our  language  imperfectly,  or  procure  for  the  occasion  the  services  of 
employees  in  foreign  business  houses  or  the  interpreters  to  other  foreign 
ministers. 

I would  also  recommend  liberal  measures  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  American  lines  of  steamers  now  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Japan  and  China,  and  the  Australian  line — almost  our  only  remain- 
ing lines  of  ocean  steamers — and  of  increasing  their  services. 

The  national  debt  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  $86,057,126.80 
during  the  year,  and  by  the  negotiation  of  national  bonds  at  a lower  rate 
of  interest  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  so  far  diminished  that 
now  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  interest  account  is  nearly  $17,000,000 
less  than  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869.  It  was  highly  desirable  that  this 
rapid  diminution  should  take  place,  both  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the 
country  and  to  convince  its  citizens  of  their  entire  ability  to  meet  every 
dollar  of  liability  without  bankrupting  them.  But  in  view  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  desirable  ends;  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country;  its  increasing  ability  to  meet  large  demands,  and 
the  amount  already  paid,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  present  resources  of 
the  country  should  continue  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  continue  this  rapid 
payment.  I therefore  recommend  a modification  of  both  the  tariff  and 
internal- tax  law.  I recommend  that  all  taxes  from  internal  sources  be 
abolished,  except  those  collected  from  spirituous,  vinous,  and  malt  liquors, 
tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  and  from  stamps. 

In  readjusting  the  tariff  I suggest  that  a careful  estimate  be  made  of 
the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  collected  under  the  present  laws,  after 
providing  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  interest  ac- 
count, and  a sinking  fund,  and  that  this  surplus  be  reduced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  greatest  number.  There  are 
many  articles  not  produced  at  home,  but  which  enter  largely  into  gen- 
eral consumption  through  articles  which  are  manufactured  at  home,  such 
as  medicines  compounded,  etc.,  etc.,  from  which  very  little  revenue  is 
derived,  but  which  enter  into  general  use.  All  such  articles  I recom- 
mend to  be  placed  on  the  “free  list.”  Should  a further  reduction  prove 
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advisable,  I would  then  recommend  that  it  be  made  upon  those  articles 
which  can  best  bear  it  without  disturbing  home  production  or  reducing 
the  wages  of  American  labor. 

I have  not  entered  into  figures,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  repeat 
what  will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury The  present  laws  for  collecting  revenue  pay  collectors  of  customs 
small  salaries,  but  provide  for  moieties  (shares  in  all  seizures),  which,  at 
principal  ports  of  entry  particularly,  raise  the  compensation  of  those  offi- 
cials to  a large  sum.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  system  must 
at  times  work  perniciously.  It  holds  out  an  inducement  to  dishonest 
men,  should  such  get  possession  of  those  offices,  to  be  lax  in  their  scru- 
tiny of  goods  entered,  to  enable  them  finally  to  make  large  seizures. 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  subject. 

Continued  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  the 
national  currency,  has  a most  damaging  effect  upon  the  increase  and 
development  of  the  country,  in  keeping  up  prices  of  all  articles  necessary 
in  everyday  life.  It  fosters  a spirit  of  gambling,  prejudicial  alike  to 
national  morals  and  the  national  finances.  If  the  question  can  be  met  as 
to  how  to  get  a fixed  value  to  our  currency,  that  value  constantly  and  uni- 
formly approaching  par  with  specie,  a very  desirable  object  will  be  gained. 

For  the  operations  of  the  Army  in  the  past  year,  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it,  the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  continuing  seacoast 
and  other  improvements  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department,  I refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1869,  which  discontinues  promotions  in  the  staff  corps  of  the 
Army  until  provided  for  by  law.  I recommend  that  the  number  of 
officers  in  each  grade  in  the  staff  corps  be  fixed,  and  that  whenever 
the  number  in  any  one  grade  falls  below  the  number  so  fixed,  that  the 
vacancy  may  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  grade  below.  I also  rec- 
ommend that  when  the  office  of  chief  of  a corps  becomes  vacant  the  place 
may  be  filled  by  selection  from  the  corps  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  an  improvement  in 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  naval  force,  without  material  increase 
in  the  expense  of  supporting  it.  This  is  due  to  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted,  and  is  being  extended  as  fast  as  our  material  will  admit, 
of  using  smaller  vessels  as  cruisers  on  the  several  stations.  By  this 
means  we  have  been  enabled  to  occupy  at  once  a larger  extent  of  cruis- 
ing grounds,  to  visit  more  frequently  the  ports  where  the  presence  of 
our  flag  is  desirable,  and  generally  to  discharge  more  efficiently  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace,  without  exceeding  the 
number  of  men  or  the  expenditure  authorized  by  law. 

During  the  past  year  the  Navy  has,  in  addition  to  its  regular  service,  sup- 
plied the  men  and  officers  for  the  vessels  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  has  com- 
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pleted  the  surveys  authorized  by  Congress  of  the  isthmuses  of  Darien  and 
Tehuantepec,  and,  under  like  authority,  has  sent  out  an  expedition,  com- 
pletely furnished  and  equipped,  to  explore  the  unknown  ocean  of  the  north. 

The  suggestions  of  the  report  as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  and 
improving  the  materiel  of  the  Navy,  and  the  plan  recommended  for  re- 
ducing the  personnel  of  the  service  to  a peace  standard,  by  the  gradual 
abolition  of  certain  grades  of  officers,  the  reduction  of  others,  and  the 
employment  of  some  in  the  service  of  the  commercial  marine,  are  well 
considered  and  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Congress. 

I also  recommend  that  all  promotions  in  the  Navy  above  the  rank  of 
captain  be  by  selection  instead  of  by  seniority.  This  course  will  secure 
in  the  higher  grades  greater  efficiency  and  hold  out  an  incentive  to  young 
officers  to  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  their  profession. 

The  present  cost  of  maintaining  the  Navy,  its  cost  compared  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  con- 
tained in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  enlarged  receipts  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster- General,  exhibit  a gratifying 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service.  It  is  the  index  of  the 
growth  of  education  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  two  elements 
highly  conducive  to  the  vigor  and  stability  of  republics.  With  a vast 
territory  like  ours,  much  of  it  sparsely  populated,  but  all  requiring  the 
services  of  the  mail,  it  is  not  at  present  to  be  expected  that  this  Depart- 
ment can  be  made  self-sustaining.  But  a gradual  approach  to  this  end 
from  year  to  year  is  confidently  relied  on,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  Government  will  prove  a much 
greater  blessing  to  the  whole  people  than  it  is  now. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Postmaster- General  for  improvements  in  the 
Department  presided  over  by  him  are  earnestly  recommended  to  yon 
special  attention.  Especially  do  I recommend  favorable  consideratioi 
of  the  plan  for  uniting  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  United  States  witl. 
the  postal  system.  It  is  believed  that  by  such  a course  the  cost  of  tele- 
graphing could  be  much  reduced,  and  the  service  as  well,  if  not  better, 
rendered.  It  would  secure  the  further  advantage  of  extending  the  tele- 
graph through  portions  of  the  country  where  private  enterprise  will  not 
construct  it.  Commerce,  trade,  and,  above  all,  the  efforts  to  bring  a peo- 
ple widely  separated  into  a community  of  interest  are  always  benefited 
by  a rapid  intercommunication.  Education,  the  groundwork  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  is  encouraged  by  increasing  the  facilities  to  gather 
speedy  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  desire  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  such  improvements  will  stimulate  education.  I refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  full  details  of  the  operations  of  last 
year  and  for  comparative  statements  of  results  with  former  years. 

There  has  been  imposed  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  20,  1871,  and 
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commonly  known  as  the  Kuklux  law,  in  a portion  of  the  State  ot  South 
Carolina.  The  necessity  of  the  course  pursued  will  be  demonstrated  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Southern  Outrages.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  above  act  I issued  a proclamation  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  same,  and  declaring  my 
reluctance  to  exercise  any  of  the  extraordinary  powers  thereby  conferred 
upon  me,  except  in  case  of  imperative  necessity,  but  making  known  my 
purpose  to  exercise  such  powers  whenever  it  should  become  necessary  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  information  was  received  from  time  to 
time  that  combinations  of  the  character  referred  to  in  this  law  existed 
and  were  powerful  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in 
certain  counties  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Careful  investigation  was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  in  nine 
counties  of  that  State  such  combinations  were  active  and  powerful,  em- 
bracing a sufficient  portion  of  the  citizens  to  control  the  local  authority, 
and  having,  among  other  things,  the  object  of  depriving  the  emancipated 
class  of  the  substantial  benefits  of  freedom  and  of  preventing  the  free 
political  action  of  those  citizens  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their  own 
views.  Among  their  operations  were  frequent  scourgings  and  occasional 
assassinations,  generally  perpetrated  at  night  by  disguised  persons,  the 
victims  in  almost  all  cases  being  citizens  of  different  political  sentiments 
from  their  own  or  freed  persons  who  had  shown  a disposition  to  claim 
equal  rights  with  other  citizens.  Thousands  of  inoffensive  and  well- 
disposed  citizens  were  the  sufferers  by  this  lawless  violence. 

Thereupon,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1871,  a proclamation  was  issued, 
in  terms  of  the  law,  calling  upon  the  members  of  those  combinations  to 
disperse  within  five  days  and  to  deliver  to  the  marshal  or  military  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  all  arms,  ammunition,  uniforms,  disguises,  and 
other  means  and  implements  used  by  them  for  carrying  out  their  unlaw- 
ful purposes. 

This  warning  not  having  been  heeded,  on  the  17th  of  October  another 
proclamation  was  issued,  suspending  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  nine  counties  in  that  State. 

Direction  was  given  that  within  the  counties  so  designated  persons 
supposed,  upon  creditable  information,  to  be  members  of  such  unlawful 
combinations  should  be  arrested  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  delivered  to  the  marshal,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
In  two  of  said  counties,  York  and  Spartanburg,  many  arrests  have  been 
made.  At  the  last  account  the  number  of  persons  thus  arrested  was 
168.  Several  hundred,  whose  criminality  was  ascertained  to  be  of  an 
inferior  degree,  were  released  for  the  present.  These  have  generally 
made  confessions  of  their  guilt. 
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Great  caution  lias  been  exercised  in  making  these  arrests,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  large  number,  it  is  believed  that  no  innocent  person  is 
now  in  custody.  The  prisoners  will  be  held  for  regular  trial  in  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  were 
about  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  enforce  the  law,  many  persons  ab- 
sconded, and  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  all  of  such  persons 
have  violated  the  law.  A full  report  of  what  has  been  done  under  this 
law  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Attorney- General. 

In  Utah  there  still  remains<a  remnant  of  barbarism,  repugnant  to  civi- 
lization, to  decency,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Territorial 
officers,  however,  have  been  found  who  are  willing  to  perform  their  duty 
in  a spirit  of  equity  and  with  a due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  Neither  polygamy  nor  any  other  violation  of 
existing  statutes  will  be  permitted  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  with  the  religion  of  the  self-styled  Saints  that  we  are 
now  dealing,  but  with  their  practices.  They  will  be  protected  in  the 
worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  but  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  violate  the  laws  under  the  cloak  of  religion. 

It  may  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  consider  what,  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  against  polygamy,  is  to  be  the  status  of  plural  wives  and  their 
offspring.  The  propriety  of  Congress  passing  an  enabling  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Territorial  legislature  of  Utah  to  legitimize  all  children  born 
prior  to  a time  fixed  in  the  act  might  be  justified  by  its  humanity  to 
these  innocent  children.  This  is  a suggestion  only,  and  not  a recom- 
mendation. 

The  policy  pursued  toward  the  Indians  has  resulted  favorably,  so  fai 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  limited  time  during  which  it  has  been  in 
operation.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  various  societies  of  Christians 
to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  policy,  and  the  board 
of  commissioners  authorized  by  the  law  of  April  io,  1869,  many  tribes  of 
Indians  have  been  induced  to  settle  upon  reservations,  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  to  perform  productive  labor  of  various  kinds,  and  to  partially  accept 
civilization.  They  are  being  cared  for  in  such  a way,  it  is  hoped,  as  to 
induce  those  still  pursuing  their  old  habits  of  life  to  embrace  the  only 
opportunity  which  is  left  them  to  avoid  extermination. 

I recommend  liberal  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Indian  peace 
policy,  not  only  because  it  is  humane,  Christianlike,  and  economical,  but 
because  it  is  right. 

I recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  also  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing a Territorial  government  to  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and  south  of  Kansas.  I11  doing  so  every  right 
guaranteed  to  the  Indian  by  treaty  should  be  secured.  Such  a course 
might  in  time  be  the  means  of  collecting  most  of  the  Indians  now  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  and  south  of  the  British  possessions  into 
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one  Territory  or  one  State.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  treated 
upon  this  subject  at  length,  and  I commend  to  you  his  suggestions. 

I renew  my  recommendation  that  the  public  lands  be  regarded  as  a 
heritage  to  our  children,  to  be  disposed  of  only  as  required  for  occupa- 
tion and  to  actual  settlers.  Those  already  granted  have  been  in  great 
part  disposed  of  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  access  to  the  balance  by  the 
hardy  settler  who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  them,  but  caution  should 
be  exercised  even  in  attaining  so  desirable  an  object. 

Educational  interest  may  well  be  served  by  the  grant  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  settlers.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  in  the  least  degree  a curtailment  of  what  is  being  done  by 
the  General  Government  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  with  this  will 
give  you  all  the  information  collected  and  prepared  for  publication  in 
regard  to  the  census  taken  during  the  year  1870;  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year;  the  Patent  Office;  the  Pension  Office; 
the  Land  Office,  and  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  gives  the  operations  of 
his  Department  for  the  year.  As  agriculture  is  the  groundwork  of  our 
prosperity,  too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  labors  of  this 
Department.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  head,  with  able  assistants,  all 
zealously  devoted  to  introducing  into  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
nation  all  useful  products  adapted  to  any  of  the  various  climates  and 
soils  of  our  vast  territory,  and  to  giving  all  useful  information  as  to  the 
method  of  cultivation,  the  plants,  cereals,  and  other  products  adapted 
to  particular  localities.  Quietly  but  surely  the  Agricultural  Bureau  is 
working  a great  national  good,  and  if  liberally  supported  the  more  widely 
its  influence  will  be  extended  and  the  less  dependent  we  shall  be  upon 
the  products  of  foreign  countries. 

The  subject  of  compensation  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  officials  hold- 
ing positions  of  responsibility,  and  requiring  ability  and  ehaiactei  to  fill 
properly,  is  one  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  But  few  of  the  offi- 
cials receive  a compensation  equal  to  the  respectable  support  of  a family, 
while  their  duties  are  such  as  to  involve  millions  of  interest.  I11  private 
life  services  demand  compensation  equal  to  the  services  rendered;  a wise 
economy  would  dictate  the  same  rule  in  the  Government  service. 

I have  not  given  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  Government  for  the 
ensuing  year,  nor  the  comparative  statement  between  the  expenditures 
for  the  year  just  passed  and  the  one  just  preceding,  because  all  these 
figures  are  contained  in  the  accompanying  reports  or  in  those  presented 
directly  to  Congress.  These  estimates  have  my  approval. 

More  than  six  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  hostile  gun  was  fired 
between  the  armies  then  arrayed  against  each  other — one  for  the  per- 
petuation, the  other  for  the  destruction,  of  the  Union — it  may  well  be 
considered  whether  it  is  not  now  time  that  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the 
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fourteenth  amendment  should  be  removed.  TUat  amendment  does  not 
exclude  the  ballot,  but  only  imposes  the  disability  to  hold  offices  upon 
certain  classes.  When  the  purity  of  the  ballot  is  secure,  majorities  are 
sure  to  elect  officers  reflecting  the  views  of  the  majority.  I do  not  see 
the  advantage  or  propriety  of  excluding  men  from  office  merely  because 
they  were  before  the  rebellion  of  standing  and  character  sufficient  to  be 
elected  to  positions  requiring  them  to  take  oaths  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  admitting  to  eligibility  those  entertaining  precisely  the  same 
views,  but  of  less  standing  in  their  communities.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
former  violated  an  oath,  while  the  latter  did  not;  the  latter  did  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  If  they  had  taken  this  oath,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  they  would  have  broken  it  as  did  the  former  class.  If  there  are 
any  great  criminals,  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  part  they  took 
in  opposition  to  the  Government,  they  might,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress, 
be  excluded  from  such  an  amnesty. 

This  subject  is  submitted  for  your  careful  consideration. 

The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is,  unhappily,  not  such  as  all  true 
patriotic  citizens  would  like  to  see.  Social  ostracism  for  opinion’s  sake, 
personal  violence  or  threats  toward  persons  entertaining  political  views 
opposed  to  those  entertained  b}^  the  majority  of  the  old  citizens,  prevents 
immigration  and  the  flow  of  much-needed  capital  into  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion.  It  will  be  a happy  condition  of  the  country  when  the  old  citi- 
zens of  these  States  will  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  promulgate 
ideas  honestly  entertain  d,  vote  for  men  representing  their  views,  and  tol- 
erate the  same  freedom  of  expression  and  ballot  in  those  entertaining 
different  political  convictions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  21,1871, 
a Territorial  government  was  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its 
results  have  thus  far  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Territorial  officers,  a system  of  improvements 
has  been  inaugurated  by  means  of  which  Washington  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a city  worthy  of  the  nation’s  capital.  The  citizens  of  the  District 
having  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  to  a large  amount  for  the  purpose 
of  contributing  to  the  adornment  of  the  seat  of  Government,  I recommend 
liberal  appropriations  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  bear  its  just  share  of  the  expense  of  carrying  out  a judicious 
system  of  improvements. 

By  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  the  most  important  of  the  Government 
buildings  in  that  city  were  consumed.  Those  burned  had  already  become 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Government  in  that  growing  city,  and,  look- 
ing to  the  near  future,  were  totally  inadequate.  I recommend,  therefore, 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  immediately  to  purchase  the  remainder  of 
the  square  on  which  the  burned  buildings  stood,  provided  it  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a fair  valuation,  or  provided  that  the  legislature  of  Illinois  will 
pass  a law  authorizing  its  condemnation  for  Government  purposes;  and 
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also  all  appropriation  of  as  much  money  as  can  properly  be  expended 
toward  the  erection  of  new  buildings  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  immigrants  ignorant  of  our  laws,  habits,  etc. , coming 
into  our  country  annually  has  become  so  great  and  the  impositions  prac- 
ticed upon  them  so  numerous  and  flagrant  that  I suggest  Congressional 
action  for  their  protection.  It  seems  to  me  a fair  subject  of  legislation 
by  Congress.  I can  not  now  state  as  fully  as  I desire  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  made  by  immigrants  of  the  treatment  they  receive,  but  will 
endeavor  to  do  so  during  the  session  of  Congress,  particularly  if  the  sub- 
ject should  receive  your  attention. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Administration  to  enforce  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency in  all  public  offices.  Every  public  servant  who  has  violated  the 
trust  placed  in  him  has  been  proceeded  against  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
If  bad  men  have  secured  places,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  system  estab- 
lished by  law  and  custom  for  making  appointments,  or  the  fault  of  those 
who  recommend  for  Government  positions  persons  not  sufficiently  well 
known  to  them  personally,  or  who  give  letters  indorsing  the  characters  of 
office  seekers  without  a proper  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  which 
such  a course  devolves  upon  them.  A civil-service  reform  which  can  cor- 
rect this  abuse  is  much  desired.  In  mercantile  pursuits  the  business  man 
who  gives  a letter  of  recommendation  to  a friend  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
credit  from  a stranger  is  regarded  as  morally  responsible  for  the  integrity 
of  his  friend  and  his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations.  A reformatory  law 
which  would  enforce  this  principle  against  all  indv  rsers  of  persons  for  pub- 
lic place  would  insure  great  caution  in  making  recommendations.  A salu- 
tary lesson  has  been  taught  the  careless  and  the  dishonest  public  servant 
in  the  great  number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  of  the  last  two 
years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  favorable  change  which  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  country  in  bringing  to  punishment  those  who  havfe  proven 
recreant  to  the  trusts  confided  to  them  and  in  elevating  to  public  office 
none  but  those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  honest  and  the  virtuous, 
who,  it  will  always  be  found,  comprise  the  majority  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  one  year  ago  I urgently  recommended  a 
reform  in  the  civil  .service  of  the  country.  In  conformity  with  that 
recommendation  Congress,  in  the  ninth  section  of  ‘ ‘ An  act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  March  3,  1871,  gave  the  necessary  authority 
to  the  Executive  to  inaugurate  a civil-service  reform,  and  placed  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  doing  so.  Under  the  authority  of  said  act  I 
convened  a board  of  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  to  de- 
vise rules  and  regulations  to  effect  the  needed  reform.  Their  labors 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  succeed  in  devising 
a plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Executive,  the  heads 
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of  Departments,  and  members  of  Congress,  and  which  will  redound  to 
the  true  interest  of  the  public  service.  At  all  events,  the  experiment 
shall  have  a fair  trial. 

T have  thus  hastily  summed  up  the  operations  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  made  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  me  to  be  proper 
for  your  consideration.  I submit  them  with  a confidence  that  your 
combined  action  will  be  wi.se,  statesmanlike,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  country. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  2 , 18 j2. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep)  esenta  tires: 

I11  transmitting  to  you  this  my  fourth  annual  message  it  is  with  thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  All  Good  that  as  a nation  we  have  been  blessed 
for  the  past  year  with  peace  at  home,  peace  abroad,  and  a general  pros- 
perity vouchsafed  to  but  few  peoples. 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  devastating  fire  which  swept  from  the 
earth  with  a breath,  as  it  were,  millions  of  accumulated  wealth  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  there  has  been  no  overshadowing  calamity  within  the  year  to 
record.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  how,  like  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  under  similar  circumstances  a year  earlier,  the  citizens  of 
Boston  are  rallying  under  their  misfortunes,  and  the  prospect  that  their 
energy  and  perseverance  will  overcome  all  obstacles  and  show  the  same 
prosperity  soon  that  they  would  had  no  disaster  befallen  them.  Other- 
wise we  have  been  free  from  pestilence,  war,  and  calamities,  which  often 
overtake  nations;  and,  as  far  as  human  judgment  can  penetrate  the 
future,  no  cause  seems  to  exist  to  threaten  our  present  peace. 

When  Congress  adjourned  in  June  last,  a question  had  been  raised  by 
Great  Britain,  and  was  then  pending,  which  for  a time  seriously  imperiled 
the  settlement  by  friendly  arbitration  of  the  grave  differences  between 
this  Government  and  that  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  which  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington  had  been  referred  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  which 

had  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

The  arbitrators,  however,  disposed  of  the  question  which  had  jeop- 
arded the  whole  of  the  treaty  and  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations 
in  most  unhappy  relations  toward  each  other  in  a mannei  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  this  Government  and  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  the 
policy  which  it  had  maintained. 

The  tribunal,  which  had  convened  at  Geneva  in  December,  concluded 
its  laborious  session  on  the  14th  day  of  September  last,  on  which  day, 
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having  availed  itself  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  it  by  the  treaty 
to  award  a sum  in  gross,  it  made  its  decision,  whereby  it  awarded  the 
sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  its 
consideration. 

This  decision  happily  disposes  of  a long-standing  difference  between 
the  two  Governments,  and,  in  connection  with  another  award,  made  by 
the  German  Emperor  under  a reference  to  him  by  the  same  treaty,  leaves 
these  two  Governments  without  a shadow  upon  the  friendly  relations 
which  it  is  my  sincere  hope  may  forever  remain  equally  unclouded. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  appointed  to  attend  the 
Geneva  tribunal,  accompanied  by  the  protocols  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  of  both  Governments,  the 
award  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  opinions  given  by  the  several  arbitrators, 
is  transmitted  herewith. 

I have  caused  to  be  communicated  to  the  heads  of  the  three  friendly 
powers  who  complied  with  the  joint  request  made  to  them  under  the 
treaty  the  thanks  of  this  Government  for  the  appointment  of  arbitra- 
tors made  by  them  respectively,  and  also  my  thanks  to  the  eminent  per- 
sonages named  by  them,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  dignity,  patience, 
impartiality,  and  great  ability  with  which  they  discharged  their  arduous 
and  high  functions. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  communicated  to  me  the  appreciation 
by  Her  Majesty  of  the  ability  and  indefatigable  industry  displayed  by 
Mr.  Adams,  the  arbitrator  named  on  the  part  of  this  Government  during 
the  protracted  inquiries  and  discussions  of  the  tribunal.  I cordially  unite 
with  Her  Majesty  in  this  appreciation. 

It  is  due  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  to  re- 
cord my  high  appreciation  of  the  marked  ability,  unwearied  patience, 
and  the  prudence  and  discretion  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  very 
responsible  and  delicate  duties  committed  to  him,  as  it  is  also  due  to  the 
learned  and  eminent  counsel  who  attended  the  tribunal  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  to  express  my  sense  of  the  talents  and  wisdom  which 
they  brought  to  bear  in  the  attainment  of  the  result  so  happily  reached. 

It  will  be  the  province  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  distribution  among 
those  who  may  be  entitled  to  it  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  money  to 
be  paid.  Although  the  sum  awarded  is  not  payable  until  a year  from 
the  date  of  the  award,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  no  time  be  lost  in  mak- 
ing a proper  examination  of  the  several  cases  in  which  indemnification 
may  be  due.  I consequently  recommend  the  creation  of  a board  of  coim 
missioners  for  the  purpose. 

By  the  thirty-fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  the  respective 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  in  their  construction  of 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  defining  the  boundary  line  between 
theii  respective  territories,  were  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award 
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of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  decide  which  of  those  claims 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1846. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  been  pleased  to  under- 
take the  arbitration,  has  the  earnest  thanks  of  this  Government  and  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  labor,  pains,  and  care  which  he 
has  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  long-pending  difference.  I have 
caused  an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  be  communicated  to  His  Majesty. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  representative  of  this  Government  at  Berlin,  conducted 
the  case  and  prepared  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  the  ability  that  his  past  services  justified  the  public  in  expecting  at 
his  hands.  As  a member  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  as  the 
minister  to  Great  Britain  when  the  construction  now  pronounced  un- 
founded was  first  advanced,  and  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
Government  to  present  the  case  and  to  receive  the  award,  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  question  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  in  every  stage  has 
manifested  a patriotic  zeal  and  earnestness  in  maintenance  of  the  claim 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  submission. 

After  a patient  investigation  of  the  case  and  of  the  statements  of  each 
party,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  on  the  21st  day  of  October  last,  signed 
his  award  in  writing,  decreeing  that  the  claim  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  should  be  drawn  through  the 
Haro  Channel,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  the  Governments  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  the  “case”  presented  on  behalf  of  each  Government,  and  of 
the  “statement  in  reply”  of  each,  and  a translation  of  the  award,  are 
transmitted  herewith. 

This  award  confirms  the  United  States  in  their  claim  to  the  impor- 
tant archipelago  of  islands  lying  between  the  continent  and  Vancouvers 
Island,  which  for  more  than  twenty-six  years  (ever  since  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty)  Great  Britain  has  contested,  and  leaves  us,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  a nation,  without  a question 
of  disputed  boundary  between  our  territory  and  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  continent. 

It  is  my  grateful  duty  to  acknowledge  the  prompt,  spontaneous  action 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  giving  effect  to  the  award.  In  antici- 
pation of  any  request  from  this  Government,  and  before  the  reception  in 
the  United  States  of  the  award  signed  by  the  Emperor,  Her  Majesty  had 
given  instructions  for  the  removal  of  her  troops  which  had  been  stationed 
there  and  for  the  cessation  of  all  exercise  or  claim  of  jurisdiction,  so  as 
to  leave  the  United  States  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  lately  dis- 
puted territory.  I am  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  orders  for 
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the  removal  of  the  troops  have  been  executed,  and  that  the  military  joint 
occupation  of  San  Juan  has  ceased.  The  islands  are  now  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  United  States. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  and  determination 
of  that  portion  of  the  boundary  line  (through  the  Haro  Channel)  upon 
which  the  commission  which  determined  the  remaining  part  of  the  line 
were  unable  to  agree.  I recommend  the  appointment  of  a commission 
to  act  jointly  with  one  which  may  be  named  by  Her  Majesty  for  that 
purpose. 

Experience  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  determination  of  our  ad- 
mitted line  of  boundary,  after  the  occupation  of  the  territory  and  its  set- 
tlement by  those  owing  allegiance  to  the  respective  Governments,  points 
to  the  importance  of  establishing,  by  natural  objects  or  other  monuments, 
the  actual  line  between  the  territory  acquired  by  purchase  from  Russia 
and  the  adjoining  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  The  region  is 
now  so  sparsely  occupied  that  no  conflicting  interests  of  individuals  or  of 
jurisdiction  are  likely  to  interfere  to  the  delay  or  embarrassment  of  the 
actual  location  of  the  line.  If  deferred  until  population  shall  enter  and 
occupy  Hie  territory,  some  trivial  contest  of  neighbors  may  again  array 
the  two  Governments  in  antagonism.  I therefore  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission,  to  act  jointly  with  one  that  may  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  determine  the  line  between  our  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  the  conterminous  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I recommended  the  legislation  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  bring  into  operation  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871 , relating  to  the  fisheries  and  to  other 
matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  United  States  toward  the  British 
North  American  possessions,  to  become  operative  so  soon  as  the  proper 
legislation  should  be  had  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions. 

That  legislation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions  had 
not  then  been  had,  and  during  the  session  of  Congress  a question  was 
raised  which  for  the  time  raised  a doubt  whether  any  action  by  Congress 
m the  direction  indicated  would  become  important.  This  question  has 
since  been  disposed  of,  and  I have  received  notice  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  legislatures  of  the  provincial  governments  have 
passed  laws  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  matters  referred 
to  into  operation.  I therefore  recommend  your  early  adoption  of  the 
egislation  in  the  same  direction  necessary  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  joint  commission  for  determining  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  between  the  Take  of  the  Woods 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  organized  and  entered  upon  its  work.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  force  be  increased,  in  order  that  the  completion  of 
the  survey  and  determination  of  the  line  mav  be  the  sooner  attained. 
To  this  end  I recommend  that  a sufficient  appropriation  be  made 
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With  France,  our  earliest  ally;  Russia,  the  constant  and  steady  friend 
of  the  United  States;  Germany,  with  whose  Government  and  people  we 
have  so  many  causes  of  friendship  and  so  many  common  sympathies,  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  our  relations  are  maintained  on  the  most 
friendly  terms. 

Since  my  last  annual  message  the  exchange  has  been  made  of  the 
ratifications  of  a treaty  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  relating  to 
naturalization;  also  of  a treaty  with  the  German  Empire  respecting  con- 
suls and  trade-marks;  also  of  a treaty  with  Sweden  and  Norway  relating 
to  naturalization;  all  of  which  treaties  have  been  duly  proclaimed. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  having  made  an  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expense  of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Statistical  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed in  that  character  proceeded  to  their  destination  and  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  congress.  Their  report  shall  in  due  season  be  laid 
before  you.  This  congress  meets  at  intervals  of  about  three  years,  and 
has  held  its  sessions  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  I submit  to 
your  consid  -ration  the  propriety  of  extending  an  invitation  to  the  con- 
gress to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  United  States.  The  Centennial 
Celebration  to  be  held  in  1876  would  afford  an  appropriate  occasion  for 

such  meeting. 

Preparations  are  making  for  the  international  exposition  to  be  held 
during  the  next  year  in  Vienna,  on  a scale  of  very  great  magnitude.  The 
tendency  of  these  expositions  is  in  the  direction  of  advanced  civilization, 
and  of  the  elevation  of  industry  and  of  labor , and  of  the  inci  ea.se  of  human 
happiness,  as  well  as  of  greater  intercourse  and  good  will  between  nations. 
As  this  exposition  is  to  be  the  first  which  will  have  been  held  in  eastern 
Europe,  it  is  believed  that  American  inventors  and  manufacturers  will  be 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  their 
productions  if  encouraged  by  proper  aid  and  protection. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  authority  was  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  agents  to  represent  this  Government  at  the  exposi- 
tion. The  authority  thus  given  has  been  exercised,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  appropriation,  there  is  danger  that  the  important  benefits  which 
the  occasion  offers  will  in  a large  degree  be  lost  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I commend  the  subject  strongly  to  your  consideration,  and  rec- 
ommend that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for  the  pm  pose. 

To  further  aid  American  exhibitors  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  I would 
recommend,  in  addition  to  an  appropriation  of  money,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  be  authorized  to  fit  up  two  naval  vessels  to  transport 
between  our  Atlantic  cities  and  Trieste,  or  the  most  convenient  port  to 
Vienna,  and  back,  their  articles  for  exhibition. 

Since  your  last  session  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  distin- 
guished by  his  high  character  and  by  his  services  to  his  country,  has  died. 
His  temporary  successor  has  now  been  elected  with  great  unanimity  by 
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the  people — a proof  of  confidence  on  their  part  in  his  patriotism  and 
wisdom  which  it  is  believed  will  be  confirmed  by  the  results  of  his  admin- 
istration. It  is  particularly  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
by  the  Government  of  either  Republic  to  strengthen  their  relations  as 
neighbors  and  friends. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  lawless  acts  continue  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  settlements  on  the  border  between  our  territory  and 
that  of  Mexico,  and  that  complaints  of  wrongs  to  American  citizens  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  made.  The  revolutionary  condition  in 
which  the  neighboring  Republic  has  so  long  been  involved  has  in  some 
degree  contributed  to  this  disturbance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a 
more  settled  rule  of  order  through  the  Republic,  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  present  Government,  the  acts  of  which  just  complaint  is  made 
will  cease. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  under  the  convention  with  Mexico 
of  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  on  the  subject  of  claims,  have,  unfortunately,  been 
checked  by  an  obstacle,  for  the  removal  of  which  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  two  Governments  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  successful. 

The  commissioners  appointed,  pursuant  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  7th  of  May  last,  to  inquire  into  depredations  on  the  Texan 
frontier  have  diligently  made  investigations  in  that  quarter.  Their  re- 
port upon  the  subject  will  be  communicated  to  you.  Their  researches 
were  necessarily  incomplete,  partly  on  account  of  the  limited  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress.  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  has 
appointed  a similar  commission  to  investigate  these  outrages.  It  is  not 
announced  officially,  but  the  press  of  that  country  states  that  the  fullest 
investigation  is  desired,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  concerned 
is  invited  to  secure  that  end.  I therefore  recommend  that  a special  appro- 
priation be  made  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  to  enable  the  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  return  to  their  labors  without  delay. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I have  again  to  announce  a continuance  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  No  advance  toward  the 
pacification  of  the  discontented  part  of  the  population  has  been  made. 
While  the  insurrection  has  gained  no  advantages  and  exhibits  no  more 
of  the  elements  of  power  or  of  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success  than  were 
exhibited  a year  ago,  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  succeeded  in  its 
repression,  and  the  parties  stand  apparently  in  the  same  relative  attitude 
which  they  have  occupied  for  a long  time  past. 

This  contest  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  four  years.  Were  its  scene 
at  a distance  from  our  neighborhood,  we  might  be  indifferent  to  its  re- 
sult, although  humanity  could  not  be  unmoved  by  many  of  its  incidents 
wherever  they  might  occur.  It  is,  however,  at  our  door. 

I can  not  doubt  that  the  continued  maintenance  of  slavery  in  Cuba  is 
among  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  continuance  of  this  strife.  A 
terrible  wrong  is  the  natural  cause  of  a terrible  evil.  The  abolition  of 
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slavery  and  the  introduction  of  other  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  Cuba  could  not  fail  to  advance  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  liberal  Government 
of  Spain  will  voluntarily  adopt  this  view. 

The  law  of  emancipation,  which  was  passed  more  than  two  years  since, 
has  remained  unexecuted  in  the  absence  of  regulations  for  its  enforce- 
ment. It  was  but  a feeble  step  toward  emancipation,  but  it  was  the 
recognition  of  right,  and  was  hailed  as  such,  and  exhibited  Spain  in  har- 
mony with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  of  justice  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  other  powers  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  law 
of  emancipation  have  been  announced,  giving  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
intention  of  the  present  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  1870. 

I have  not  failed  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  and 
the  justice  of  a more  effective  system  for  the  abolition  of  the  great  evil 
which  oppresses  a race  and  continues  a bloody  and  destructive  contest 
close  to  our  border,  as  well  as  the  expediency  and  the  justice  of  conced- 
ing reforms  of  which  the  propriety  is  not  questioned. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  continuance  of  slavery 
is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  continuance  of  the  unhappy  con- 
dition in  Cuba,  I regret  to  believe  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  claiming  to  be  such,  are  large  holders  in  Cuba  of  what  is  there 
claimed  as  property,  but  which  is  forbidden  and  denounced  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  thus,  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  our  own 
laws,  contributing  to  the  continuance  of  this  distressing  and  sickening 
contest.  In  my  last  annual  message  I referred  to  this  subject,  and  I 
again  recommend  such  legislation  as  may  be  proper  to  denounce,  and, 
if  not  prevent,  at  least  to  discourage  American  citizens  from  holding  or 

dealing  in  slaves. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  ratifications  of  the  convention 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  this  Government  between  Spain  on  the 
one  part  and  the  allied  Republics  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  providing 
for  an  armistice,  have  been  exchanged.  A copy  of  the  instrument  is 
herewith  submitted.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  followed  by  a per- 
manent peace  between  the  same  parties. 

The  differences  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  it  is  hoped  are  in  the  way  of 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

With  these  States,  as  with  the  Republics  of  Central  and  of  South 
America,  we  continue  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations. 

It  is  with  regret,  however,  I announce  that  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela has  made  no  further  payments  on  account  of  the  awards  under  the 
convention  of  the  25th  of  April,  1866.  That  Republic  is  understood  to 
be  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  tranquilized.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
will  lose  no  time  in  providing  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  its  debt  to  the 
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United  States,  which,  having  originated  in  injuries  to  our  citizens  by 
Venezuelan  authorities,  and  having  been  acknowledged,  pursuant  to  a 
treaty,  in  the  most  solemn  form  known  among  nations,  would  seem  to 
deserve  a preference  over  debts  of  a different  origin  and  contracted  in  a 
different  manner.  This  subject  is  again  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Our  treaty  relations  with  Japan  remain  unchanged.  An  imposing 
embassy  from  that  interesting  and  progressive  nation  visited  this  coun- 
try during  the  year  that  is  passing,  but,  being  unprovided  with  powers 
for  the  signing  of  a convention  in  this  country,  no  conclusion  in  that 
direction  was  reached.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  interchange  of 
opinions  which  took  place  during  their  stay  in  this  country  has  led  to  a 
mutual  appreciation  of  the  interests  which  may  be  promoted  when  the 
revision  of  the  existing  treaty  shall  be  undertaken. 

In  this  connection  I renew  my  recommendation  of  one  year  ago,  that — 

To  give  importance  to  and  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Japan  and  China,  and  to  further  aid  in  retaining  the  good  opinion  of  those  peoples, 
and  to  secure  to  the  United  States  its  share  of  the  commerce  destined  to  flow  between 
those  nations  and  the  balance  of  the  commercial  world,  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
support  at  least  four  American  youths  in  each  of  those  countries,  to  serve  as  a part 
of  the  official  family  of  our  ministers  there.  Our  representatives  would  not  even 
then  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
some  other  powers.  As  now  situated,  our  representatives  in  Japan  and  China  have 
to  depend  for  interpreters  and  translators  upon  natives  of  those  countries,  who  know 
our  language  imperfectly,  or  procure  for  the  occasion  the  services  of  employees  in 
foreign  business  houses  or  the  interpreters  to  other  foreign  ministers. 

I renew  the  recommendation  made  on  a previous  occasion,  of  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which  they  seem  more  appropri- 
ately to  belong,  of  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories 
with  which  the  Department  of  State  is  now  charged  by  law  or  by  custom. 

Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  has  wisely  made  pro- 
vision for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen  in  foreign  countries.  No  similar 
provision,  however,  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  relief  of  citizens  in 
distress  abroad  other  than  seamen.  It  is  understood  to  be  customary 
with  other  governments  to  authorize  consuls  to  extend  such  relief  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects  in  certain  cases.  A similar  authority  and  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  it  into  effect  are  recommended  in  the  case  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  destitute  or  sick  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  citizens  resort  to  foreign  countries  in  great  numbers. 
1 hough  most  of  them  are  able  to  bear  the  expenses  incident  to  locomo- 
tion, there  are  some  who,  through  accident  or  otherwise,  become  penniless, 
and  have  no  friends  at  home  able  to  succor  them.  Persons  in  this  situa- 
tion must  either  perish,  cast  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  foreigners,  or 
be  relieved  at  the  private  charge  of  our  own  officers,  who  usually,  even 
with  the  most  benevolent  dispositions,  have  nothing  to  spare  for  such 
I mrpose? 
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Should  the  authority  and  appropriation  asked  for  be  granted,  care  will 
be  taken  so  to  carry  the  beneficence  of  Congress  into  effect  that  it  shall 
not  be  unnecessarily  or  unworthily  bestowed. 

TREASURY. 

The  moneys  received  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1872,  were: 

From  customs $216,  370,  286.  77 

From  sales  of  public  lands 2,  575,  7J4-  x9 

From  internal  revenue I30-  642*  *77-  72 

From  tax  on  national-bank  circulation,  etc. - 6, 523,  396. 39 

From  Pacific  railway  companies 749,  861. 87 

From  customs  fines,  etc b *36,  442-  34 

From  fees — consular,  patent,  land,  etc 2>  2841  °95-  92 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4. 412,  254-  71 

Total  ordinary  receipts 364)694,  229.91 

From  premium  on  sales  of  coin 9, 412, 637-65 

Total  net  receipts 374>  io6>  867. 56 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30,  1871  (including  $18,228.35  received  from 
“unavailable”) - io9,  935)  7°5-  59 

Total  available  cash 484>  °42>  573-  *5 

The  net  expenditures  by  warrants  during  the  same  period  were: 

For  civil  expenses $*6,  *87,  °59-  20 

For  foreign  intercourse b 839>  369-  J4 

For  Indians ••  7>o6i,  728.  82 

For  pensions 28,  533,  4°2- 76 

For  military  establishment,  including  fortifications,  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, and  arsenals 35,  372>  T57-  20 

For  naval  establishment,  including  vessels  and  machinery  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards 2I>  249>  809. 99 

For  miscellaneous  civil,  including  public  buildings,  lig.it-houses,  and  col- 
lecting the  revenue 42>  958>  329-  °8 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt IJ7,  357)  839.  72 

Total,  exclusive  of  principal  and  premium  on  the  public  debt 27°>  559>  695-  91 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased $6,  958,  266.  76 

For  redemption  of  the  public  debt 99>  96°>  253-  54 

106,918,520.30 

Total  net  disbursements 377)478,  216.  21 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30,  1872 IQ6,  564,  356-  94 

Total 484,  °42,  573-  J5 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  net  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  was 
$99,960,253.54. 

The  source  of  this  reduction  is  as  follows: 

Net  ordinal  receipts  during  the  year $364,694,  229. 91 

Net  ordinary  expenditures,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt 27°,  559, 695-  91 

Teaving  surplus  revenue 94,  J34, 534- 00 

Add  amount  received  from  premium  011  sales  of  gold,  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
mium paid  on  bonds  purchased 2, 454,  37°-  89 

Add  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  accompanied  with  same  at  commencement  of  the  year 3,  371,  348. 65 

Total 99,96o,253-54 

This  statement  treats  solely  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 
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By  the  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt,  which  adds  together  the 
principal,  interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  interest  accrued  to  date,  not  due, 
and  deducts  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  as  ascertained  on  the  day  of  publi- 
cation, the  reduction  was  $100,544,491.28. 

The  source  of  this  reduction  is  as  follows: 


Reduction  in  principal  account $99,  960,  003. 54 

Reduction  in  unpaid-interest  account 3, 33°.  952-9^ 


103,  290, 956. 50 

Reduction  in  cash  on  hand 2,  746, 465.  22 


100, 544,  491.28 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  table  the  statements  show  a reduction  of  th 
public  debt  from  the  ist  of  March,  1869,  to  the  present  time  as  follow: 


From  March  i,  1869,  t 1 March  1,  1870 $87,  134,  782.84 

From  March  1, 1870.  to  March  1, 1871 117,619,630.25 

From  March  1, 1871,  to  March  1, 1872 94,895,348.94 

From  March  1, 1872.  *0  November  1,  1872  (eight  months) 64,047,  237.84 


Total 363,  696, 999. 87 


With  the  great  reduction  of  taxation  by  the  acts  of  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  in  collecting  the  reve- 
nue will  be  much  reduced  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  further  reduction  of  so  vexatious  a burden  upon 
any  people  will  be  practicable  for  the  present.  At  all  events,  as  a meas- 
ure of  justice  to  the  holders  of  the  nation’s  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
I would  recommend  that  no  more  legislation  be  had  on  this  subject, 
unless  it  be  to  correct  errors  of  omission  or  commission  in  the  present 
laws,  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done  and 
still  leave  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  current  expenses  of  Government, 
pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  sinking  fund  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  preservation  of  our  national  credit  is  of  the  highest 
importance;  next  in  importance  to  this  comes  a solemn  duty  to  provide 
a national  currency  of  fixed,  unvarying  value  as  compared  with  gold, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable,  having  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
debtor  class  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  commerce,  convertible  into 
gold  at  par. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  to  be  $35,799,991.82, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1872,  to  be  $35,372, 157.20,  show- 
ing a reduction  in  favor  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $427,834.62. 

The  estimates  for  military  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30,  1874,  are  $33,801,378.78. 

The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  submitted  separately  for 
fortifications,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  for  public  buildings 
and  grounds  and  the  Washington  Aqueduct. 

The  affairs  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  have  all  been  transferred  co  the 
War  Department,  and  regulations  have  been  put  into  execution  for  the 
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speedy  payment  of  bounty,  pay,  etc. , due  colored  soldiers,  properly  com* 
ing  under  that  Bureau.  All  war  accounts,  for  money  and  property,  prioi 
to  1871  have  been  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  for  final 
settlement. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  paid  for  transportation  on 
railroads  $1,300,000,  of  which  $800,857  was  over  the  Pacific  railroads; 
for  transportation  by  water  $626,373.52,  and  by  stage  $48,975.84;  for 
the  purchase  of  transportation  animals,  wagons,  hire  of  teamsters,  etc., 
$924,650.64. 

About  $370,000  have  been  collected  from  Southern  railroads  during 
the  year,  leaving  about  $4,000,000  still  due. 

The  Quartermaster  has  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  accounting 
officers  for  settlement  $367, 172.72  of  claims  by  loyal  citizens  for  quarter- 
master stores  taken  during  the  war. 

Subsistence  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $89,048.12  have  been  issued  to 

Indians. 

The  annual  average  mean  strength  of  the  Army  was  24,101  white  and 
2,494  colored  soldiers.  The  total  deaths  for  the  year  reported  were  367 
white  and  54  colored. 

The  distribution  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  is  yet 
to  be  ordered  by  Congress. 

There  exists  an  absolute  necessity  for  a medical  corps  of  the  full 
number  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1866,  there  being 
now  fifty-nine  vacancies,  and  the  number  of  successful  candidates  rarely 

exceeds  eight  or  ten  in  any  one  year. 

The  river  and  harbor  improvements  have  been  carried  on  with  energy 
and  economy.  Though  many  are  only  partially  completed,  the  results 
have  saved  to  commerce  many  times  the  amount  expended.  The  increase 
of  commerce,  with  greater  depths  of  channels,  greater  security  in  naviga- 
tion, and  the  saving  of  time,  adds  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  increases  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

The  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Rock  Island  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  proper  site  has  been  determined  upon  for  the  bridge  at 

Ra  Crosse. 

The  able  and  exhaustive  report  made  by  the  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Sutro  Tunnel  has  been  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  observations  and  reports  of  the  Signal  Office  have  been  continued. 
Stations  have  been  maintained  at  each  of  the  principal  lake,  seaport,  and 
river  cities.  Ten  additional  stations  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  exchange  of  reports 
with  Canada,  and  a similar  exchange  of  observations  is  contemplated  with 

the  West  India  Islands. 

The  favorable  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

A discontinuance  of  the  appointment  of  extra  lieutenants  to  serve  as 
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adjutants  and  quartermasters;  the  adoption  of  a code  providing  specific 
penalties  for  well-defined  offenses,  so  that  the  inequality  of  sentences 
adjudged  by  courts-martial  may  be  adjusted;  the  consolidation  of  accounts 
under  which  expenditures  are  made,  as  a measure  of  economy;  a reap- 
propriation of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  a depot  at  San  Antonio, 
the  title  to  the  site  being  now  perfected;  a special  act  placing  the  ceme- 
tery at  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  same  basis  as  other  national  cemeteries; 
authority  to  purchase  sites  for  military  posts  in  Texas;  the  appointment 
of  commissary  sergeants  from  noncommissioned  officers,  as  a measure 
for  securing  the  better  care  and  protection  of  supplies;  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  and  tables  of  the  anatomical 
section  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum;  a reappropriation  of  the  amount 
for  the  manufacture  of  breech-loading  arms,  should  the  selection  be  so 
delayed  by  the  board  of  officers  as  to  leave  the  former  appropriation 
unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year;  the  sale  of  such  arsenals  east 
of  the  Mississippi  as  can  be  spared,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  large  arsenal  of  construction  and  repair  upon  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  the  purchase  of  a suitable  site  for  a proving  and  experimental 
ground  for  heavy  ordnance;  the  abrogation  of  laws  which  deprive  invent- 
ors in  the  United  States  service  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  in- 
ventions; the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  promotions  in  the  staff  corps; 
a continuance  of  the  work  upon  coast  defenses;  the  repeal  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  taking  from  engineer  soldiers  the  per 
diem  granted  to  other  troops;  a limitation  of  time  for  presentation  of  old 
war  claims  for  subsistence  supplies  under  act  of  July  4,  1864;  and  a modi- 
fication in  the  mode  of  the  selection  of  cadets  for  the  Military  Academy, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  Academy,  which  is  impaired 
by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  time  necessarily  expended  in  giving 
new  cadets  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  which  they  should  acquire  before  entering  the  Academy.  Also 
an  appropriation  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and  pay  of  the  Military  Academy  band. 

The  attention  of  Congress  will  be  called  during  its  present  session  to 
various  enterprises  for  the  more  certain  and  cheaper  transportation  of 
the  constantly  increasing  surplus  of  Western  and  Southern  products 
to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  subject  is  one  that  will  force  itself  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  sooner  or  later,  and  I suggest, 
therefore,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  gain  all  available  information 
to  insure  equable  and  just  legislation. 

One  route  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Atlantic,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  water,  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  canals  and  slack- water  navigation  to  the 
Savannah  and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  has  been  surveyed,  and  report  made  by 
an  accomplished  engineer  officer  of  the  Army.  Second  and  third  new 
routes  wT  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  namely,  by  ar 
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extension  of  the  Kanawha  and  James  River  Canal  to  the  Ohio,  and  by  ex 
tension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

I am  not  prepared  to  recommend  Government  aid  to  these  or  othei 
enterprises  until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  they  are  not  only  of  national 
interest,  but  that  when  completed  they  will  be  of  a value  commensurate 
with  their  cost. 

That  production  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  our  country  has  been  demonstrated  by  past  experience.  That  the 
unprecedented  growth  in  population  and  products  of  the  whole  country 
will  require  additional  facilities — and  cheaper  ones  for  the  more  bulky 
articles  of  commerce  to  reach  tide  water  and  a market  will  be  demanded 
in  the  near  future — is  equally  demonstrable.  I would  therefore  suggest 
either  a committee  or  a commission  to  be  authorized  to  consider  this 
whole  question,  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  some  future  day  for  its 
better  guidance  in  legislating  on  this  important  subject. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  rapidly  extended  during  the 
last  few  years  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  producers,  and  reflect 
much  credit  upon  the  capitalists  and  managers  engaged  in  their  con- 
struction. 

In  addition  to  these,  a project  to  facilitate  commerce  by  the  building  of 
a ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  United  States  side,  which  has 
been  agitated  for  many  years,  will  no  doubt  be  called  to  your  attention 
at  this  session. 

Rooking  to  the  great  future  growth  of  the  country  and  the  increasing 
demands  of  commerce,  it  might  be  well  while  on  this  subject  not  only 
to  have  examined  and  reported  upon  the  various  practicable  routes  for 
connecting  the  Mississippi  with  tide  water  on  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
feasibility  of  an  almost  continuous  landlocked  navigation  from  Maine 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  a route  along  our  coast  would  be  of  great 
value  at  all  times,  and  of  inestimable  value  in  case  of  a foreign  war. 
Nature  has  provided  the  greater  part  of  this  route,  and  the  obstacles 
to  overcome  are  easily  within  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

I have  not  alluded  to  this  subject  with  the  view  of  having  any  further 
expenditure  of  public  money  at  this  time  than  may  be  necessary  to  procure 
and  place  all  the  necessary  information  before  Congress  in  an  authentic 
form,  to  enable  it  hereafter,  if  deemed  practicable  and  worthy,  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  without  delay. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  herewith  accompanying  ex- 
plains fully  the  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  its  wants 
and  deficiencies,  expenses  incurred  during  the  past  year,  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  same.  It  also  gives  a complete  history  of  the  services  of 
the  Navy  for  the  past  year  in  addition  to  its  regular  service. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  early  steps  are  taken  to  preserve  our  Navy 
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in  a very  few  years  the  United  States  will  be  the  weakest  nation  upon 
the  ocean,  of  all  great  powers.  With  an  energetic,  progressive,  business 
people  like  ours,  penetrating  and  forming  business  relations  with  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  a navy  strong  enough  to  command  the  respect 
of  our  flag  abroad  is  necessary  for  the  full  protection  of  their  rights. 

I recommend  careful  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  furnishes  a full 
and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
during  the  year.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  amounted  to  $21,915,426.37,  and  the  expend- 
itures to  $26,658,192.31.  Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  the 
increase  of  revenue  was  $1,878,330.95,  or  9.37  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
of  expenditures  $2,268,088.23,  or  9.29  per  cent.  Adding  to  the  ordinary 
revenues  the  annual  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  free  matter  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  subsidized  mail  steamship  lines  from  special  appro- 
priations, the  deficiency  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury  was  $3,317,- 
765.94,  an  excess  of  $389,707.28  over  the  deficiency  for  the  year  1871. 

Other  interesting  statistical  information  relating  to  our  rapidly  extend- 
ing postal  sendee  is  furnished  in  this  report.  The  total  length  of  railroad 
mail  routes  on  the  30th  of  June,  1872,  was  57,911  miles,  8,077  additional 
miles  of  such  service  having  been  put  into  operation  during  the  year. 
Eight  new  lines  of  railway  post-offices  have  been  established,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  2,909  miles.  The  number  of  letters  exchanged  in 
the  mails  with  foreign  countries  was  24,362,500,  an  increase  of  4,066,502, 
or  20  percent,  over  the  number  in  1871 ; and  the  postage  thereon  amounted 
to  $1,871,257.25.  The  total  weight  of  the  mails  exchanged  with  Euro- 
pean countries  exceeded  820  tons.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  trans- 
atlantic mail  steamship  service  was  $220,301.70.  The  total  cost  of  the 
United  States  ocean  steamship  service,  including  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  subsidized  lines  of  mail  steamers,  was  $1,027,020.97. 

The  following  are  the  only  steamship  lines  now  receiving  subsidies  for 
mail  service  under  special  acts  of  Congress:  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  receive  $500,000  per  annum  for  conveying  a monthly  mail 
between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China,  which  will  be  increased  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum  for  a semimonthly  mail  on  and  after  October  1, 
1873;  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company  receive 
$150,000  per  annum  for  conveying  a monthly  mail  between  New  York 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  and  the  California,  Oregon  and  Mexican 
Steamship  Company  receive  $75,000  per  annum  for  conveying  a monthly 
mail  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  (Hawaiian  Islands),  making 
the  total  amount  of  mail  steamship  subsidies  at  present  $725,000  per 
annum. 
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Our  postal  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  have 
been  placed  upon  a most  advantageous  footing  by  the  improved  postal 
conventions  and  arrangements  recently  concluded  with  the  leading  com- 
mercial countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  gratifying  statement  is 
made  that  with  the  conclusion  of  a satisfactory  convention  with  France, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  by  the  head  of  the 
French  postal  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  little  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  treaty  for  some  time  to 
come  with  respect  either  to  reduction  of  rates  or  improved  facilities 
of  postal  intercourse. 

Your  favorable  consideration  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  an  increase  of  service  from 
monthly  to  semimonthly  trips  on  the  mail  steamship  route  to  Brazil;  for 
a subsidy  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  an  American  line  of  mail  steamers 
between  San  Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  post-office  savings  banks,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
the  heads  of  bureaus.  I have  heretofore  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  see  no  reason  now  for  changing  my  views  on  that 
subject.  It  not  having  been  favorably  regarded  by  Congress,  however,  I 
now  suggest  a modification  of  that  privilege  to  correct  its  glaring  and 
costly  abuses.  I would  recommend  also  the  appointment  of  a committee 
or  commission  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  (equitable  to 
private  corporations  who  have  invested  their  time  and  capital  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  telegraph  lines)  of  acquiring  the  title  to  all  telegraph  lines 
now  in  operation,  and  of  connecting  this  service  with  the  postal  service  of 
the  nation.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  subject  could  receive  the  proper 
consideration  during  the  limits  of  a short  session  of  Congress,  but  it  may 
be  initiated,  so  that  future  action  may  be  fair  to  the  Government  and  to 
private  parties  concerned. 

There  are  but  three  lines  of  ocean  steamers — namely,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  between  San  Francisco,  China,  and  Japan,  with  pro- 
vision made  for  semimonthly  service  after  October  i,  1873;  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  line,  monthly;  and  the  California,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australian  line,  monthly — plying  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
ports,  and  owned  and  operated  under  our  flag.  I earnestly  recommend 
that  such  liberal  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  be  authorized  with 
these  lines  as  will  insure  their  continuance. 

If  the  expediency  of  extending  the  aid  of  Government  to  lines  of 
steamers  which  hitherto  have  not  received  it  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  Congress,  political  and  commercial  objects  make 
it  advisable  to  bestow  such  aid  on  a line  under  our  flag  between  Panama 
and  the  western  South  American  ports.  By  this  means  much  trade  now 
diverted  to  other  countries  might  be  brought  to  us,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  this  country  and  those  lying  in  that  quarter  of  the  continent  of 
America. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  show  an  alarming 
falling  off  in  our  carrying  trade  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  even 
for  the  past  year.  I do  not  believe  that  public  treasure  can  be  better 
expended  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  than  in  trying  to  recover 
this  trade.  A11  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  per  annum  for  the  next  five 
years,  if  it  would  restore  to  us  our  proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world,  would  be  profitably  expended. 

The  price  of  labor  in  Europe  has  so  much  enhanced  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  ocean  steamers  in  the  United 
States  is  not  so  much  greater  than  in  Europe;  and  I believe  the  time  has 
arrived  for  Congress  to  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  disbursements  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
though  these  have  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  recent  acts  of  Con- 
gress ‘ ‘ to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,”  and  “ to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  I can  not  question  the  necessity  and  salutary  effect 
of  those  enactments.  Reckless  and  lawless  men,  I regret  to  say,  have 
associated  themselves  together  in  some  localities  to  deprive  other  citizens 
of  those  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  that  end  have  committed  deeds  of  blood  and  violence;  but 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  many  of  these  persons  have  tended 
greatly  to  the  repression  of  such  disorders.  I do  not  doubt  that  a great 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  favor  the  full  enjoyment 
by  all  classes  of  persons  of  those  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  I invoke  the  aid  and  influence  of  all  good 
citizens  to  prevent  organizations  whose  objects  are  by  unlawful  means  to 
interfere  with  those  rights.  I look  with  confidence  to  the  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  the  obvious  advantages  of  good  order  and  peace  will  induce 
an  abandonment  of  all  combinations  prohibited  by  the  acts  referred  to, 
and  when  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  carry  on  prosecutions  or  inflict  pun- 
ishment to  protect  citizens  from  the  lawless  doings  of  such  combinations. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  to  pardon  persons  convicted  of 
a violation  of  said  acts,  upon  the  ground  that  clemency  in  such  cases 
would  tend  to  tranquilize  the  public  mind,  and  to  test  the  virtue  of  that 
policy  I am  disposed,  as  far  as  my  sense  of  justice  will  permit,  to  give 
to  these  applications  a favorable  consideration;  but  any  action  thereon 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  indicating  any  change  in  my  determination  to 
enforce  with  vigor  such  acts  so  long  as  the  conspiracies  and  combinations 
therein  named  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  is  regretted  by  no  one  more  than 
myself,  that  a necessity  has  ever  existed  to  execute  the  ‘ ‘ enforcement 
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act.”  No  one  can  desire  more  than  I that  the  necessity  of  applying  it 
may  never  again  be  demanded. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  satisfactory  improvement  and 
progress  in  each  of  the  several  bureaus  under  the  control  of  the  Interior 
Department.  They  are  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  work  which  in 
some  of  them  for  some  years  has  been  in  arrears  has  been  brought  down 
to  a recent  date,  and  in  all  the  current  business  is  being  promptly  dis- 
patched. 

INDIANS. 

The  policy  which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  Administration 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Indians  has  been  as  successful  as 
its  most  ardent  friends  anticipated  within  so  short  a time.  It  has  reduced 
the  expense  of  their  management;  decreased  their  forays  upon  the  white 
settlements;  tended  to  give  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
the  great  railways  through  the  public  domain  and  the  pushing  of  settle- 
ments into  more  remote  districts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
improved  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  The  policy  will  be  maintained 
without  any  change  excepting  such  as  further  experience  may  show  to 
be  necessary  to  render  it  more  efficient. 

The  subject  of  converting  the  so-called  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kan- 
sas into  a home  for  the  Indian,  and  erecting  therein  a Territorial  form  of 
government,  is  one  of  great  importance  as  a complement  of  the  existing 
Indian  policy.  The  question  of  removal  to  that  Territory  has  within 
the  past  year  been  presented  to  many  of  the  tribes  resident  upon  other 
and  less  desirable  portions  of  the  public  domain,  and  has  generally  been 
received  by  them  with  favor.  As  a preliminary  step  to  the  organization 
of  such  a Territory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  Indians  now  resident 
therein  to  farms  of  proper  size,  which  should  be  secured  to  them  in  fee; 
the  residue  to  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  other  friendly  Indians.  Kfforts 
will  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  to  induce  the  removal  of  as  many 
peaceably  disposed  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  can  be  .settled  prop- 
erly without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  those  already  there.  There  is 
no  other  location  now  available  where  a people  who  are  endeavoring  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  can  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
A Territorial  government  should,  however,  protect  the  Indians  from 
the  inroads  of  whites  for  a term  of  years,  until  they  become  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  arts  and  civilization  to  guard  their  own  rights,  and  from 
the  disposal  of  the  lands  held  by  them  for  the  same  period. 

LANDS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  disposed  of  out  of  the  public 
lands  11,864,975  acres,  a quantity  greater  by  1,099,270  acres  than  was 
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disposed  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  1,370,320  acres  were 
sold  for  cash,  389,460  acres  located  with  military  warrants,  4,671,332 
acres  taken  for  homesteads,  693,613  acres  located  with  college  scrip, 
3,554,887  acres  granted  to  railroads,  465,347  acres  granted  to  wagon 
roads,  714,255  acres  given  to  States  as  swamp  land,  5,760  acres  located 
by  Indian  scrip.  The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  Land  Office 
amounted  to  $3,218,100.  During  the  same  period  22,016,608  acres  of 
the  public  lands  were  surveyed,  which,  added  to  the  quantity  before  sur- 
veyed, amounts  to  583,364,780  acres,  leaving  1,257,633,628  acres  of  the 
public  lands  still  unsurveyed. 

The  reports  from  the  subordinates  of  the  Land  Office  contain  interest- 
ing information  in  regard  to  their  respective  districts.  They  uniformly 
mention  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  during  the  past  season  and  the  in- 
creased yields  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  Even  in  those  States  and  Terri- 
tories where  mining  is  the  principal  business  agricultural  products  have 
exceeded  the  local  demand,  and  liberal  shipments  have  been  made  to 
distant  points. 

PATENTS. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1872,  there  were  issued  from 
the  Patent  Office  13,626  patents,  233  extensions,  and  556  certificates  and 
registries  of  trade-marks.  During  the  same  time  19,587  applications  for 
patents,  including  reissues  and  designs,  have  been  received  and  3,100 
caveats  filed.  The  fees  received  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$700,954.86,  and  the  total  expenditures  to  $623,553.90,  making  the  net 
receipts  over  the  expenditures  $77,400.96. 

Since  1836  200,000  applications  for  patents  have  been  filed  and  about 
133,000  patents  issued.  The  office  is  being  conducted  under  the  same 
laws  and  general  organization  as  were  adopted  at  its  original  inaugura- 
tion, when  only  from  100  to  500  applications  were  made  per  annum. 
The  Commissioner  shows  that  the  office  has  outgrown  the  original  plan, 
and  that  a new  organization  has  become  necessary.  This  subject  was 
presented  to  Congress  in  a special  communication  in  February  last,  with 
my  approval  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
suggestions  contained  in  said  communication  were  embraced  in  the  bill 
that  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  011  Patents  at  the 
last  session.  The  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office,  as 
contemplated  by  the  bill  referred  to,  is  one  of  such  importance  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  that  I commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

The  Commissioner  also  treats  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the 
Patent  Office  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  subject  is  also 
embraced  in  the  bill  heretofore  referred  to.  The  Commissioner  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  room  for  the  model  gallery  and  for  the  working 
force  and  necessary  files  of  the  office.  It  is  impossible  to  transact  the 
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business  of  the  office  properly  without  more  room  in  which  to  arrange 
files  and  drawings,  that  must  be  consulted  hourly  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  whole  of  the  Patent  Office  building  will  soon  be  needed, 
if  it  is  not  already,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

PENSIONS. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $30,169,340, 
an  amount  larger  by  $3,708,434  than  was  paid  during  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  amount  $2,313,409  were  paid  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  17,  1871,  to  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  annual  increase 
of  pensions  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  natural  yearly  losses  from  the  rolls.  The  act  of  Congress  of  June  8, 
1872,  has  added  an  estimated  amount  of  $750,000  per  annum  to  the  rolls, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  pensioners.  We  can  not,  therefore,  look 
for  any  substantial  decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  this  Department  for 
some  time  to  come,  or  so  long  as  Congress  continues  to  so  change  the 
rates  of  pension. 

The  whole  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was 
2,688,523.  The  total  number  of  claims  for  invalid  pensions  is  176,000, 
being  but  6 per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  enlisted  men.  The  total 
number  of  claims  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  91,689;  the 
number  received  during  the  year  was  26,574;  the  number  disposed  of 
was  39,178,  making  a net  gain  of  12,604.  The  number  of  claims  now 
on  file  is  79,085. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1872,  there  were  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  95,405 
invalid  military  pensioners,  113,518  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  rel- 
atives, making  an  aggregate  of  208,923  army  pensioners.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  1,449  navy  pensioners  and 
1,730  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  naval  pensioners  3,179.  There  have  been  received  since  the  pas- 
sage of  +he  act  to  provide  pensions  for  the  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812 
36,551  applications,  prior  to  June  30,  1872.  Of  these  there  were  allowed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  20,126  claims;  4,845  were  rejected  during  the 
year,  leaving  11,580  claims  pending  at  that  date.  The  number  of  pen- 
sions of  all  classes  granted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  33,838.  Dur- 
ing that  period  there  were  dropped  from  the  rolls,  for  various  causes, 
9,104  names,  leaving  a grand  total  of  232,229  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1872. 

It  is  thought  that  the  claims  for  pensions  on  account  of  the  War  of 
1812  will  all  be  disposed  of  by  the  1st  of  May,  1873.  It  is  estimated  that 
$30,480,000  will  be  required  for  the  pension  service  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

THE  CENSUS. 

The  Ninth  Census  is  about  completed.  Its  early  completion  is  a sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  inasmuch  as  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  statistics 
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therein  contained  depends  very  greatly  on  the  promptitude  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  that  a census  be  taken  in 
1875,  which  recommendation  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  Con- 
gress. The  interval  at  present  established  between  the  Federal  census 
is  so  long  that  the  information  obtained  at  the  decennial  period  as  to 
the  material  condition,  wants,  and  resources  of  the  nation  is  of  little 
practical  value  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  that  period.  It 
would  probably  obviate  the  constitutional  provision  regarding  the  decen- 
nial census  if  a census  taken  in  1875  should  be  divested  of  all  political 
character  and  no  reapportiomnent  of  Congressional  representation  be 
made  under  it.  Such  a census,  coming,  as  it  would,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  first  century  of  our  national  existence,  would  furnish  a noble  monu- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  during  that  century. 

EDUCATION. 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  education  is  a most  encouraging 
feature  in  the  current  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  this  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. That  office  is  continually  receiving  evidences,  which  abundantly 
prove  its  efficiency,  from  the  various  institutions  of  learning  and  educa- 
tors of  all  kinds  throughout  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  contains  a vast  amount  of  educational 
details  of  great  interest.  The  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  appropriation  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  for  educational  purposes,  to  aid  the  States  in  the  general  education 
of  their  rising  generation,  is  a measure  of  such  great  importance  to  our 
real  progress  and  is  so  unanimously  approved  by  the  leading  friends  of 
education  that  I commend  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

TERRITORIES. 

Affairs  in  the  Territories  are  generally  satisfactory.  The  energy  and 
business  capacity  of  the  pioneers  who  are  settling  up  the  vast  domains 
not  yet  incorporated  into  States  are  keeping  pace  in  internal  improve- 
ments and  civil  government  with  the  older  communities.  In  but  one 
of  them  (Utah)  is  the  condition  of  affairs  unsatisfactory,  except  so  far 
as  the  quiet  of  the  citizen  may  be  disturbed  by  real  or  imaginary  danger 
of  Indian  hostilities.  It  has  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  legislature  of 
Utah  to  evade  all  responsibility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  to  hold  a position  in  hostility  to  it. 

I recommend  a careful  revision  of  the  present  laws  of  the  Territory  by 
Congress,  and  the  enactment  of  such  a law  (the  one  proposed  in  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  for  instance,  or  something  similar  to  it)  as  will 
secure  peace,  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  the  ultimate 
extinguishment  of  polygamy. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  a Territorial  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  surroundings  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  citizens  are  observ' 
able  to  the  most  casual  visitor.  The  nation,  being  a large  owner  of 
property  in  the  city,  should  bear,  with  the  citizens  of  the  District,  its  just 
share  of  the  expense  of  these  improvements. 

I recommend,  therefore,  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  citizens  for 
the  work  done  by  them  along  and  in  front  of  public  grounds  during  the 
past  year,  and  liberal  appropriations  in  order  that  the  improvements  and 
embellishments  of  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  may  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  made  by  the  Territorial  authorities. 

agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  gives  a very  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  that  Department — the  hor- 
ticultural, agricultural,  statistical,  entomological,  and  chemical — and  the 
benefits  conferred  by  each  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  whole  report  is  a complete  history,  in  detail,  of  the  workings  of  that 
Department  in  all  its  branches,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  miner  is  informed,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  aided  in 
his  pursuits. 

The  Commissioner  makes  one  recommendation — that  measures  be 
taken  by  Congress  to  protect  and  induce  the  planting  of  forests — and 
suggests  that  no  part  of  the  public  lands  should  be  disposed  of  without 
the  condition  that  one-tenth  of  it  should  be  reserved  in  timber  where  it 
exists,  and  where  it  does  not  exist  inducements  should  be  offered  for 
planting  it. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3,  1871,  providing  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  American  independence,  a commission  has  been  organized,  consist- 
ing of  two  members  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories.  This  com- 
mission has  held  two  sessions,  and  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
organization  and  in  the  initiatory  steps  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  executing  also  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  1,  1872,  creating  a centennial  board  of  finance.  A preliminary 
report  of  progress  has  been  received  from  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion,  and  is  herewith  transmitted.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commission 
at  your  coming  session  to  transmit  a full  report  of  the  progress  made, 
and  to  lay  before  you  the  details  relating  to  the  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  arts,  products,  and  manufactures,  which  by  the  terms  of 
the  act  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1876. 

This  celebration  will  be  looked  forward  to  by  American  citizens  with 
great  interest,  as  marking  a century  of  greater  progress  and  prosperity 
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than  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  as  serving  a 
further  good  purpose  in  bringing  together  on  our  soil  peoples  of  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth  in  a manner  calculated  to  insure  inter- 
national good  feeling. 

civil  SERVICE . 

An  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  to  correct  abuses  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  through  the  defective  method  of 
making  appointments  to  office.  Heretofore  Federal  offices  have  been 
regarded  too  much  as  the  reward  of  political  services.  Under  authority 
of  Congress  rules  have  been  established  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  office 
and  the  mode  of  appointments.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  any  system 
of  rules  can  be  entirely  effective  and  prove  a perfect  remedy  for  the 
existing  evils  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  actual  practice 
and  amended  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service.  During  my 
term  of  office  it  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  so  apply  the  rules  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  will  require  the  direct  action  of  Congress  to  render  the 
enforcement  of  the  system  binding  upon  my  successors;  and  I hope  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year,  together  with  appropriate  legislation  by 
Congress,  may  reach  a satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  and  secure  to 
the  public  service  for  all  time  a practical  method  of  obtaining  faithful 
and  efficient  officers  and  employees. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  i}  i8yj. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  the  submission  of  my  last  message  to 
Congress  has,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  been  an  eventful  one 
to  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  great  national  prosperity  a financial 
crisis  has  occurred  that  has  brought  low  fortunes  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions; political  partisanship  lias  almost  ceased  to  exist,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  regions;  and,  finally,  the  capture  upon  the  high  seas  of  a 
vessel  bearing  our  flag  has  for  a time  threatened  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences, and  has  agitated  the  public  mind  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  But  this,  happily,  now  is  in  the  course  of  satisfactory 
adjustment,  honorable  to  both  nations  concerned. 
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The  relations  of  the  United  States,  however,  with  most  of  the  other 
powers  continue  to  be  friendly  and  cordial.  With  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  the  minor  European  powers;  with  Brazil  and  most  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  and  with  Japan,  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  year  to  demand  special  notice.  The  correspondence  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  various  diplomatic  representatives  in  or  from 
those  countries  is  transmitted  herewith. 

In  executing  the  will  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  its  joint  resolution 
of  the  14th  of  February  last,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution,  a number  of  “practical  artisans,”  of  “scientific  men,”  and  of 
“honorary  commissioners”  were  authorized  to  attend  the  exposition  at 
Vienna  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed 
that  we  have  obtained  the  object  which  Congress  had  in  view  when  it 
passed  the  joint  resolution — “in  order  to  enable  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
the  Products  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  be  held 
at  Vienna.”  I take  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  American  exhibitors 
have  received  a gratifying  number  of  diplomas  and  of  medals. 

During  the  exposition  a conference  was  held  at  Vienna  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  011  the  systems  prevailing  in  different  countries  for 
the  protection  of  inventions.  I authorized  a representative  from  the 
Patent  Office  to  be  present  at  Vienna  at  the  time  when  this  conference 
was  to  take  place,  in  order  to  aid  as  far  as  he  might  in  securing  any 
possible  additional  protection  to  American  inventors  in  Europe.  The 
report  of  this  agent  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  announce  to  Congress  that  the  Emperor  of 
China,  on  attaining  his  majority,  received  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Western  powers  in  person.  A11  account  of  these  ceremonies  and  of 
the  interesting  discussions  which  preceded  them  will  be  found  in  the 
documents  transmitted  herewith.  The  accompanying  papers  show  that 
some  advance,  although  slight,  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
toward  the  suppression  of  the  infamous  Chinese  cooly  trade.  I recom- 
mend Congress  to  inquire  whether  additional  legislation  be  not  needed 
on  this  subject. 

The  money  awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva  was  paid  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  a few  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  would  have  become  payable  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873,  it  was  at  once  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  used  to 
redeem,  so  far  as  it  might,  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
amount  so  redeemed  was  invested  in  a 5 per  cent  registered  bond  of 
the  United  States  for  $15,500,000,  which  is  now  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  subject  to  the  future  disposition  of  Congress. 

I renew  my  recommendation,  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  that  a commission  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  and 
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determining-  the  amounts  of  the  several  ‘ ‘ direct  losses  growing  out  of  the 
destruction  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes”  by  the  Alabama,  the  Florida , or 
the  Shenandoah  after  leaving  Melbourne,  for  which  the  sufferers  have 
received  no  equivalent  or  compensation,  and  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  the  same,  making  the 
computations  upon  the  basis  indicated  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at 
Geneva;  and  that  payment  of  such  losses  be  authorized  to  an  extent  not 
to  exceed  the  awards  of  the  tribunal  at  Geneva. 

By  an  act  approved  on  the  14th  day  of  February  last  Congress  made 
provision  for  completing,  jointly  with  an  officer  or  commissioner  to  be 
named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  determination  of  so  much  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  as  was  left  uncompleted  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  1 1,  1856.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  the  northwest  water  boundary  of  the  United  States 
has  been  determined  and  marked  in  accordance  with  the  award  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Germany.  A protocol  and  a copy  of  the  map  upon  which 
the  line  was  thus  marked  are  contained  in  the  papers  submitted  herewith. 

I also  transmit  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioner  for  marking 
the  northern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  of  the  operations  of  the  commission 
during  the  past  season.  Surveys  have  been  made  to  a point  497  miles 
west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  leaving  about  350  miles  to  be  surveyed, 
the  field  work  of  which  can  be  completed  during  the  next  season. 

The  mixed  commission  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  for  settling  and  determining  the  claims  of  citizens  of  either 
power  against  the  other  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  their  per- 
sons or  property  during  the  period  between  April  13,  1861,  and  April  9, 
1865,  made  its  final  award  on  the  25th  day  of  September  last.  It  was 
awarded  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  award,  the  sum  of  $1,929,819  in  gold.  The  commission 
disallowed  or  dismissed  all  other  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  the  claims  presented  by  the  British 
Government,  but  disallowed  or  dismissed,  is  understood  to  be  about 
$93,000,000.  It  also  disallowed  all  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain  which  were  referred  to  it. 

I recommend  the  early  passage  of  an  act  appropriating  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  this  award  against  the  United  States. 

I have  caused  to  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  King  of 
Italy  the  thanks  of  this  Government  for  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  Count  Corti  as  the  third  commissioner  on  this  commission.  With 
dignity,  learning,  and  impartiality  he  discharged  duties  requiring  great 
labor  and  constant  patience,  to  the  satisfaction,  I believe,  of  both  Gov- 
ernments. I recommend  legislation  to  create  a special  court,  to  consist 
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of  three  judges,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  of  aliens  upon  the  United  States  arising  out  of  acts  committed 
against  their  persons  or  property  during  the  insurrection.  The  recent 
reference  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  confined  to  claims  of 
British  subjects  arising  during  the  period  named  in  the  treaty;  but  it  is 
understood  that  there  are  other  British  claims  of  a similar  nature,  arising 
after  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  and  it  is  known  that  other  claims  of  a like 
nature  are  advanced  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  powers.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  these  claims  also  examined  and  disposed-  of. 

Official  information  being  received  from  the  Dutch  Government  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Sultan  of 
Acheen,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  were  near  the  seat  of  the 
war  were  instructed  to  observe  an  impartial  neutrality.  It  is  believed 
that  they  have  done  so. 

The  joint  commission  under  the  convention  with  Mexico  of  1868, 
having  again  been  legally  prolonged,  has  resumed  its  business,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  brought  to  an  early  conclusion.  The  distinguished 
representative  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Washington  has  kindly  con- 
sented, with  the  approval  of  his  Government,  to  assume  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  umpire  in  this  commission,  and  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  character  and  name  to  such  decisions  as  may  not  receive  the  acqui- 
escence of  both  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  respective  Governments. 

The  commissioners  appointed  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  examine  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forays  by  trespassers  from 
that  country  upon  the  herds  of  Texas  have  made  a report,  which  will  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  been  apprised  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  awards  of  the  joint  commission  under  the  conven- 
tion of  25th  April,  1866,  as  expressed  in  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February 
last. 

It  is  apprehended  that  that  Government  does  not  realize  the  character 
of  its  obligations  under  that,  convention.  As  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  its  hesitancy  in  recognizing  them  springs,  in  part  at  least, 
from  real  difficulty  in  discharging  them  in  connection  with  its  obligations 
to  other  governments,  the  expediency  of  further  forbearance  on  our  part 
is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

The  Ottoman  Government  and  that  of  Egypt  have  latterly  shown  a 
disposition  to  relieve  foreign  consuls  of  the  judicial  powers  which  here- 
tofore they  have  exercised  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  by  organizing 
other  tribunals.  As  Congress,  however,  has  by  law  provided  for  the 
discharge  of  judicial  functions  by  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  that 
quarter  under  the  treaty  of  1830,  I have  not  felt  at  liberty  formally  to 
accept  the  proposed  change  without  the  assent  of  Congress,  whose  deci- 
sion upon  the  subject  at  as  early  a period  as  may  be  convenient  is  ear- 
uestly  requested 
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I transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  Con- 
gress, an  application  of  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  to  this  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  a protectorate  over  that  Republic. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  following  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  have  been  proclaimed;  A naturalization  convention  with  Den 
mark;  a convention  with  Mexico  for  renewing  the  Claims  Commission; 
a convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  extradition  with  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  a naturalization  convention  with  Ecuador. 

I renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  message  of  December,  1870, 
that  Congress  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to  issue  all  commissions 
to  officials  appointed  through  his  Department. 

I invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  respecting  expatriation  and  the  election  of  nationality  by 
individuals.  Many  citizens  of  the  United  States  reside  permanently 
abroad  with  their  families.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
February  10,  1855,  the  children  of  such  persons  are  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  rights  of  citizenship 
are  not  to  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United 

States. 

It  thus  happens  that  persons  who  have  never  resided  within  the 
United  States  have  been  enabled  to  put  forward  a pretension  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  the  claim  to  military  service  of  the 
government  under  whose  protection  they  were  born  and  have  been 
reared.  In  some  cases  even  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  with  intent  to  remain  there, 
and  their  children,  the  issue  of  a marriage  contracted  there  after  their 
return,  and  who  have  never  been  in  the  United  States,  have  laid  claim  to 
our  protection  when  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  imposed  upon  them 
Vhe  duty  of  military  service  to  the  only  government  which  had  ever 
'known  them  personally. 

Until  the  year  1868  it  was  left,  embarrassed  by  conflicting  opinions  of 
:ourts  and  of  jurists,  to  determine  how  far  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
illegiance  derived  from  our  former  colonial  relations  with  Great  Britain 
jvas  applicable  to  American  citizens.  Congress  then  wisely  swept  these 
doubts  away  by  enacting  that — 

Any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment which  denies,  restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government. 

But  Congress  did  not  indicate  in  that  statute,  nor  has  it  since  done 
so,  what  acts  are  to  be  deemed  to  work  expatriation.  For  my  own  guid- 
ance in  determining  such  questions  I required  (under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution)  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  Executive  Departments  upon  certain  questions  relating  to  this 
subject.  The  result  satisfies  me  that  further  legislation  has  become  nec- 
essary. I therefore  commend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
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Congress,  and  I transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  several  opinions  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Executive  Departments,  together  with  other  cor- 
respondence and  pertinent  information  on  the  same  subject. 

The  United  States,  who  led  the  way  in  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance,  are  among  the  last  to  indicate  how  their 
own  citizens  may  elect  another  nationality.  The  papers  submitted  here- 
with indicate  what  is  necessary  to  place  us  on  a par  with  other  leading 
nations  in  liberality  of  legislation  on  this  international  question.  We 
have  already  in  our  treaties  assented  to  the  principles  which  would  need 
to  be  embodied  in  laws  intended  to  accomplish  such  results.  We  have 
agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  cease  to  be  citizens  and 
may  voluntarily  render  allegiance  to  other  powers.  We  have  agreed 
that  residence  in  a foreign  land  without  intent  to  return,  shall  of  itself 
work  expatriation.  We  have  agreed  in  some  instances  upon  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  such  continued  residence  to  work  a presumption  of 
such  intent.  I invite  Congress  now  to  mark  out  and  define  when  and 
how  expatriation  can  be  accomplished;  to  regulate  by  law  the  condition 
of  American  women  marrying  foreigners;  to  fix  the  status  of  children 
born  in  a foreign  country  of  American  parents  residing  more  or  less  per- 
manently abroad,  and  to  make  rules  for  determining  such  other  kindred 
points  as  may  seem  best  to  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Congress,  I transmitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  present  it  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  joint  resolution  approved  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  ten- 
dering to  the  people  of  Spain,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  the  congratulations  of  Congress  upon  the  efforts  to 
consolidate  in  Spain  the  principles  of  universal  liberty  in  a republican 
form  of  government. 

The  existence  of  this  new  Republic  was  inaugurated  by  striking  the 
fetters  from  the  slaves  in  Porto  Rico.  This  beneficent  measure  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  release  of  several  thousand  persons  illegally  held  as  slaves 
in  Cuba.  Next,  the  Captain- General  of  that  colony  was  deprived  of  the 
powrer  to  set  aside  the  orders  of  his  superiors  at  Madrid,  which  had  per- 
tained to  the  office  since  1825.  The  sequestered  estates  of  American 
citizens,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  long  and  fruitless  correspondence, 
were  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their  owners.  All  these  liberal  steps  were 
taken  in  the  face  of  a violent  opposition  directed  by  the  reactionary  slave- 
holders of  Havana,  who  are  vainly  striving  to-  stay  the  march  of  ideas 
which  has  terminated  slavery  in  Christendom,  Cuba  only  excepted.  Un- 
happily, however,  this  baneful  influence  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  efforts  of  all  liberal-minded  men  in  Spain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Cuba,  and  in  preventing  the  promised  reform  in  that  island.  The  strug- 
gle for  political  supremacy  continues  there. 

The  proslavery  and  aristocratic  party  in  Cuba  is  gradually  arraigning 
itself  in  more  and  more  open  hostility  and  defiance  of  the  home  govern- 
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ment,  while  it  still  maintains  a political  connection  with  the  Republic 
in  the  peninsula;  and  although  usurping  and  defying  the  authority  of 
the  home  government  whenever  such  usurpation  or  defiance  tends  in  the 
direction  of  oppression  or  of  the  maintenance  of  abuses,  it  is  still  a power 
in  Madrid,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Government.  Thus  an  element  more 
dangerous  to  continued  colonial  relations  between  Cuba  and  Spain  than 
that  which  inspired  the  insurrection  at  Vara — an  element  opposed  to 
granting  any  relief  from  misrule  and  abuse,  with  no  aspirations  after 
freedom,  commanding  no  sympathies  in  generous  breasts,  aiming  to  rivet 
still  stronger  the  .shackles  of  slavery  and  oppression  has  seized  many 
of  the  emblems  of  power  in  Cuba,  and,  under  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country,  is  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  island,  and  is  doing 
acts  which  are  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  justice,  of  liberality, 
and  of  right  which  give  nobility  of  character  to  a republic.  In  the 
interests  of  humanity,  of  civilization,  and  of  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  evil  influence  may  be  soon  averted. 

The  steamer  Virgimus  was  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1870,  duly 
registered  at  the  port  of  New  York  as  a part  of  the  commercial  marine 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1870,  having  received  the 
certificate  of  her  register  in  the  usual  legal  form,  she  sailed  from  the  port 
of  New  York  and  has  not  since  been  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  31st  day  of  October  last,  while  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  011  the  high  seas,  she  was  forcibly  seized 
by  the  Spanish  gunboat  Tornado , and  was  carried  into  the  port  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  where  fifty-three  of  her  passengers  and  crew  were  inhu- 
manly, and,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  those  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  without  due  process  of  law,  put  to  death. 

It  is  a well-established  principle,  asserted  by  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  their  national  independence,  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and 
other  maritime  powers,  and  stated  by  the  Senate  in  a resolution  passed 
unanimously  on  the  16th  of  June,  1858,  that 

American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag, 
remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  any 
visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessel  by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of 
force,  on  the  part  of  a foreign  power  is  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 

States. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  restoration  of  the  J irgimus  and 
the  surrender  of  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  a due  repa- 
ration to  the  flag,  and  the  punishment  of  the  authorities  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  illegal  acts  of  violence,  were  demanded.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  has  arranged  for 
the  immediate  delivery  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  surrender  of  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  for  a salute  to  the  flag,  and  for  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  may  be  proved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  illegal  acts  of  violence  toward  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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and  also  toward  indemnifying  those  who  may  be  shown  to  be  entitled  to 
indemnity.  A copy  of  a protocol  of  a conference  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  the  terms  of  this  arrangement 
were  agreed  to,  is  transmitted  herewith. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  in  Madrid  was  conducted  in  cipher  and  by  cable,  and  needs  the 
verification  of  the  actual  text  of  the  correspondence.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  due  to  the  importance  of  the  case  not  to  submit  this  correspond- 
ence until  the  accurate  text  can  be  received  by  mail.  It  is  expected 
shortly,  and  will  be  submitted  when  received. 

I11  taking  leave  of  this  subject  for  the  present  I wish  to  renew  the 
expression  of  my  conviction  that  the  existence  of  African  slavery  in  Cuba 
is  a principal  cause  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  island.  I do  not 
doubt  that  Congress  shares  with  me  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  made 
to  disappear,  and  that  peace  and  prosperity  may  follow  its  abolition. 

The  embargoing  of  American  estates  in  Cuba,  cruelty  to  American 
citizens  detected  in  no  act  of  hostility  to  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
murdering  of  prisoners  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and,  finally, 
the  capture  upon  the  high  seas  of  a vessel  sailing  under  the  United 
States  flag  and  bearing  a United  States  registry  have  culminated  in  an 
outburst  of  indignation  that  has  seemed  for  a time  to  threaten  war. 
Pending  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Spain  on  the  subject  of  this  capture,  I have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  put  our  Navy  on  a war  footing,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the 
entire  annual  appropriation  for  that  branch  of  the  service,  trusting  to 
Congress  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  American  people  to  justify  my 
action. 

Assuming  from  the  action  of  the  last  Congress  in  appointing  a Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  prepare  and  report  to  this  Congress 
a constitutional  amendment  to  provide  a better  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  amendment,  that  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  ratification  .such  an  improvement  in  our  Constitution,  I 
suggest  two  others  for  your  consideration: 

First.  To  authorize  the  Executive  to  approve  of  so  much  of  any 
measure  passing  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  his  judgment  may  dic- 
tate, without  approving  the  whole,  the  disapproved  portion  or  portions 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  now,  to  wit,  to  be  referred  back  to 
the  House  in  which  the  measure  or  measures  originated,  and,  if  passed  by 
a two-  thirds  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  then  to  become  a law  without  the 
approval  of  the  President.  I would  add  to  this  a provision  that  there 
should  be  no  legislation  by  Congress  during  the  last  twenty -four  hours 
of  its  sitting,  except  upon  vetoes,  in  order  to  give  the  Executive  an 
opportunity  to  examine  and  approve  or  disapprove  bills  understanding^. 

Second.  To  provide  by  amendment  that  when  an  extra  session  of 
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Congress  is  convened  by  Executive  proclamation  legislation  during  the 
continuance  of  such  extra  session  shall  be  confined  to  such  subjects  as 
the  Executive  may  bring  before  it  from  time  to  time  in  writing. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the.se  two  amendments  are  too  obvi 
ous  for  me  to  comment  upon  them.  One  session  in  each  year  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution,  in  which  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
subjects  of  legislation  by  Congress.  If  more  are  required,  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  Congress,  during  their  term  of  office,  to  provide  for  ses- 
sions at  any  time.  The  first  of  these  amendments  would  protect  the 
public  against  the  many  abuses  and  waste  of  public  moneys  which  creep 
into  appropriation  bills  and  other  important  measures  passing  during  the 
expiring  hours  of  Congress,  to  which  otherwise  due  consideration  can  not 

be  given. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $333,738,204,  and  expenditures  on  all  accounts  $290,345,245, 
thus  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $43>  39^,959* 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  favorable  exhibit  will  be  shown  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  except  with 
great  economy  011  the  part  of  Congress  in  making  appropriations  and 
the  same  economy  in  administering  the  various  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment, the  revenues  will  not  fall  short  of  meeting  actual  expenses,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  public  debt. 

I commend  to  Congress  such  economy,  and  point  out  two  sources  where 
it  seems  to  me  it  might  commence,  to  wit,  in  the  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  many  cities  where  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced, 
in  the  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  in  those  localities 
where  the  improvements  are  of  but  little  benefit  to  general  commerce,  and 

for  fortifications. 

There  is  a still  more  fruitful  source  of  expenditure,  which  I will  point 
out  later  in  this  message.  I refer  to  the  easy  method  of  manufacturing 
claims  for  losses  incurred  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion. 

I would  not  be  understood  here  as  opposing  the  erection  of  good,  sub- 
stantial, and  even  ornamental  buildings  by  the  Government  wherever 
such  buildings  are  needed.  In  fact,  I approve  of  the  Government  own- 
ing its  own  buildings  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  not  only  possess  them,  but  will  erect  in  the 
capital  suitable  residences  for  all  persons  who  now  receive  commutation 
for  quarters  or  rent  at  Government  expense,  and  for  the  Cabinet,  thus 
setting  an  example  to  the  States  which  may  induce  them  to  erect  build- 
ings for  their  Senators.  But  I would  have  this  work  conducted  at  a time 
when  the  revenues  of  the  country  would  abundantly  justify  it. 

The  revenues  have  materially  fallen  off  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  from  what  they  were  expected  to  produce,  owing  to 
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the  general  panic  now  prevailing,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
September  last.  The  full  effect  of  this  disaster,  if  it  should  not  prove  a 
"blessing  in  disguise,”  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  In  either  event  it  is 
your  duty  to  heed  the  lesson  and  to  provide  by  wise  and  well-considered 
legislation,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  against  its  recurrence,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  all  benefits  that  may  have  accrued. 

My  own  judgment  is  that,  however  much  individuals  may  have  suf- 
fered, one  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  specie  payments;  that  we  can 
never  have  permanent  prosperity  until  a specie  basis  is  reached:  and  that 
a specie  basis  can  not  be  reached  and  maintained  until  our  exports, 
exclusive  of  gold,  pay  for  our  imports,  interest  due  abroad,  and  other 
specie  obligations,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  leave  an  appreciable  accumulation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  from  the  products  of  our  mines. 

The  development  of  the  mines  of  precious  metals  during  the  past  year 
and  the  prospective  development  of  them  for  years  to  come  are  gratify- 
ing in  their  results.  Could  but  one-half  of  the  gold  extracted  from  the 
mines  be  retained  at  home,  our  advance  toward  specie  payments  would 
be  rapid. 

To  increase  our  exports  sufficient  currency  is  required  to  keep  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  employed.  Without  this  national  as  well  as 
individual  bankruptcy  must  ensue.  Undue  inflation,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  might  give  temporary  relief,  would  only  lead  to  inflation  of 
prices,  the  impossibility  of  competing  in  our  own  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  home  skill  and  labor,  and  repeated  renewals  of  present  expe- 
riences. Elasticity  to  our  circulating  medium,  therefore,  and  just  enough 
of  it  to  transact  the  leghimate  business  of  the  country  and  to  keep  all 
industries  employed,  is  wiat  is  most  to  be  desired.  The  exact  medium 
is  specie,  the  recognized  medium  of  exchange  the  world  over.  That 
obtained,  we  shall  have  a currency  of  an  exact  degree  of  elasticity.  If 
there  be  too  much  of  it  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  will  flow  out  of  the  country.  If  too  little,  the  reverse  will 
result.  To  hold  what  we  have  and  to  appreciate  our  currency  to  tlir  t 
standard  is  the  problem  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  experience  of  the  present  panic  has  proven  that  the  currency  of 
the  countrjq  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  credit  of  the  country,  is  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  devised.  Usually  in  times  of  such  trials  currency  has 
become  worthless,  or  so  much  depreciated  in  value  as  to  inflate  the  values 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  as  compared  with  the  currency.  Everyone 
holding  it  has  been  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  on  any  terms.  Now  we  wit- 
ness the  reverse.  Holders  of  currency  hoard  it  as  they  did  gold  in  former 
experiences  of  a like  nature. 

It  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  much  more  currency,  or 
money,  is  required  to  transact  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  country  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  the  vast  crops  are  being  removed,  than 
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during  the  balance  of  the  year.  With  our  present  system  the  amount 
in  the  country  remains  the  same  throughout  the  entire  year,  resulting  in 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country  in  a few  centers 
when  not  employed  in  the  moving  of  crops,  tempted  there  by  the  offer  of 
interest  on  call  loans.  Interest  being  paid,  this  surplus  capital  must 
earn  this  interest  paid  with  a profit.  Being  subject  to  “call,”  it  can  not 
be  loaned,  only  in  part  at  best,  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  for  a 
fixed  term.  Hence,  no  matter  how  much  currency  there  might  be  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  absorbed,  prices  keeping  pace  with  the  volume, 
and  panics,  stringency,  and  disasters  would  ever  be  recurring  with  the 
autumn.  Elasticity  in  our  monetary  system,  therefore,  is  the  object  to 
be  attained  first,  and  next  to  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a prevention  of  the 
use  of  other  people’s  money  in  stock  and  other  species  of  speculation. 
To  prevent  the  latter  it  seems  to  me  that  one  great  step  would  be  taken 
by  prohibiting  the  national  banks  from  paying  interest  on  deposits,  by 
requiring  them  to  hold  their  reserves  in  their  own  vaults,  and  by  forcing 
them  into  resumption,  though  it  would  only  be  in  legal-tender  notes. 
For  this  purpose  I would  suggest  the  establishment  of  clearing  houses 
for  your  consideration. 

To  secure  the  former  many  plans  have  been  suggested,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  look  to  me  more  like  inflation  on  the  one  hand,  or  compelling 
the  Government,  on  the  other,  to  pay  interest,  without  corresponding 
benefits,  upon  the  surplus  funds  of  the  country  during  the  seasons  when 
otherwise  unemployed. 

I submit  for  your  consideration  whether  this  difficulty  might  not  be 
overcome  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  at  an^ 
time  to  national  banks  of  issue  any  amount  of  their  own  notes  below  a 
fixed  percentage  of  their  issue  (say  40  per  cent ),  upon  the  banks  deposit- 
ing with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  an  amount  of  Government 
bonds  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  demanded,  the  banks  to  forfeit  to  the 
Government,  say,  4 per  cent  of  the  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds  so 
pledged  during  the  time  they  remain  with  the  Treasurer  as  security  for 
the  increased  circulation,  the  bonds  so  pledged  to  be  redeemable  by  the 
banks  at  their  pleasure,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  returning  their 
own  bills  for  cancellation  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  face  of  the  bonds 
withdrawn.  I would  further  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  authorizing  national  banks  to  diminish  their  standing  issue  at 
pleasure,  by  returning  for  cancellation  their  own  bills  and  withdraw- 
ing so  many  United  States  bonds  as  are  pledged  for  the  bills  returned. 

In  view  of  the  great  actual  contraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
currency  and  the  comparative  contraction  continuously  going  on,  due  to 
the  increase  of  population,  increase  of  manufactories  and  all  the  indus- 
tries, I do  not  believe  there  is  too  much  of  it  now  for  the  dullest  period 
of  the  year.  Indeed,  if  clearing  houses  should  be  established,  thus  for- 
cing redemption,  it  is  a question  for  your  consideration  whether  banking 
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should  not  be  made  free,  retaining  all  the  safeguards  now  required  to 
secure  bill  holders.  I11  any  modification  of  the  present  laws  regulating 
national  banks,  as  a further  step  toward  preparing  for  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  I invite  your  attention  to  a consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  exacting  from  them  the  retention  as  a part  of  their  reserve 
either  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  gold  interest  accruing  upon  the  bonds 
pledged  as  security  for  their  issue.  I have  not  reflected  enough  on  the 
bearing  this  might  have  in  producing  a scarcity  of  coin  with  which  to 
pay  duties  on  imports  to  give  it  my  positive  recommendation.  But  your 
attention  is  invited  to  the  subject. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  currency  has  been  contracted,  directly, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  3 per  cent  certificates,  compound-interest  notes, 
and  “seven-thirty”  bonds  outstanding  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  all  of 
which  took  the  place  of  legal-tenders  in  the  bank  reserves  to  the  extent 

of  $63,000,000. 

During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a much  larger  comparative  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  The  population  of  the  country  has  largely 
increased.  More  than  25,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built,  requir- 
ing the  active  use  of  capital  to  operate  them.  Millions  of  acres  of  land 
have  been  opened  to  cultivation,  requiring  capital  to  move  the  products. 
Manufactories  have  multiplied  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  same  period 
of  time,  requiring  capital  weekly  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  for  the 
purchase  of  material;  and  probably  the  largest  of  all  comparative  con- 
traction arises  from  the  organizing  of  free  labor  in  the  South.  Now 
every  laborer  there  receives  his  wages,  and,  for  want  of  savings  banks, 
the  greater  part  of  such  wages  is  carried  in  the  pocket  or  hoarded  until 
required  for  use. 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  for  your  consideration,  without  any 
recommendation  that  they  shall  be  adopted  literally,  but  hoping  that  the 
best  method  may  be  arrived  at  to  secure  such  an  elasticity  of  the  cur- 
rency as  will  keep  employed  all  the  industries  of  the  country  and  prevent 
such  an  inflation  as  will  put  off  indefinitely  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, an  object  .so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  all,  and  by  none  more 
earnestly  than  the  class  of  people  most  directly  interested— those  who 
‘ ‘ earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  ’ ’ The  decisions  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  Executive. 

In  previous  messages  I have  called  attention  to  the  decline  in  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  and  recommended  such  legislation  as  would  secure  to 
us  our  proportion  of  the  carrying  trade.  Stimulated  by  high  lates  and 
abundance  of  freight,  the  progress  for  the  last  year  in  shipbuilding  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  3 Per  cent 
in  the  amount  transported  in  American  vessels  over  the  amount  of  last 
year.  With  the  reduced  cost  of  material  which  has  taken  place,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  this  progress  will  be  maintained,  and  even 
increased.  However,  as  we  pay  about  $80,000,000  per  annum  to  foreign 
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vessels  for  the  transportation  to  a market  of  our  surplus  products,  thus 
increasing  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  to  this  amount,  the  subject  is 
one  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 

“Cheap  transportation”  is  a subject  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  both  producers  and  consumers  for  the  past  few  years,  and  has  con- 
tributed to,  if  it  has  not  been  the  direct  cause  of,  the  recent  panic  and 
stringency. 

As  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appointed  a special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate this  whole  subject  during  the  vacation  and  report  at  this  session,  I 
have  nothing  to  recommend  until  their  report  is  read. 

There  is  one  work,  however,  of  a national  character,  in  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South, 
are  equally  interested,  to  which  I will  invite  your  attention. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  tide 
water  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  a similar  work 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  navigable  water  on  the  Illinois  River, 
thus  making  water  communication  inland  between  the  East  and  the  West 
and  South.  These  great  artificial  water  courses  are  the  property  of  the 
States  through  which  they  pass,  and  pay  toll  to  those  States.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  statesmanship  to  pledge  these  States  that  if  they  will  open 
these  canals  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels  the  General  Government 
will  look  after  and  keep  in  navigable  condition  the  great  public  high- 
ways with  which  they  connect,  to  wit,  the  Overslaugh  on  the  Hudson, 
the  St.Clair  Flats, and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers?  This  would 
be  a national  work;  one  of  great  value  to  the  producers  of  the  West  and 
South  in  giving  them  cheap  transportation  for  their  produce  to  the  sea- 
board and  a market,  and  to  the  consumers  in  the  East  in  giving  them 
cheaper  food,  particularly  of  those  articles  of  food  which  do  not  find  a 
foreign  market,  and  the  prices  of  which,  therefore,  are  not  regulated 
by  foreign  demands.  The  advantages  of  such  a work  are  too  obvious 

for  argument.  I submit  the  subject  to  you,  therefore,  without  further 
comment. 

In  attempting  to  regain  our  lost  commerce  and  carrying  trade  I have 
heretofore  called  attention  to  the  States  south  of  us  offering  a field  where 
much  might  be  accomplished.  To  further  this  object  I suggest  that  a 
small  appropriation  be  made,  accompanied  with  authority  for  the  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  fit  out  a naval  vessel  to  ascend  the  Amazon  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira;  thence  to  explore  that  river  and  its  tributaries 
into  Bolivia,  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  or  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  accessibility  of  the  country  by  water,  its  resources,  and 
the  population  so  reached.  Such  an  exploration  would  cost  but  little; 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  result  in  establishing  a trade  of  value  to 
both  nations. 

In  further  connection  with  the  Treasury  Department  I would  recom- 
mend a revision  and  codification  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  opening  of 
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more  mints  for  coining  money,  with  authority  to  coin  for  such  nations 
as  may  apply. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  herewith  accompanying. 

The  apparent  great  cost  of  supporting  the  Army  is  fully  explained  by 
this  report,  and  I hope  will  receive  your  attention. 

While  inviting  your  general  attention  to  all  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  are  two  which  I would  especially  invite 
you  to  consider:  First,  the  importance  of  preparing  for  war  in  time  of 
peace  by  providing  proper  armament  for  our  seacoast  defenses.  Proper 
armament  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  fortifications.  The  latter 
can  be  supplied  very  speedily  for  temporary  purposes  when  needed;  the 
former  can  not.  The  second  is  the  necessity  of  reopening  promotion  in 
the  staff  corps  of  the  Army.  Particularly  is  this  necessity  felt  in  the 
Medical,  Pay,  and  Ordnance  departments. 

At  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  employ  ‘ ‘ contract  surgeons  ’ ’ to  supply 

the  necessary  medical  attendance  required  by  the  Army. 

With  the  present  force  of  the  Pay  Department  it  is  now  difficult  to 
make  the  payments  to  troops  provided  for  by  law.  Long  delays  in 
pavments  are  productive  of  desertions  and  other  demoralization,  and 
the  law  prohibits  the  payment  of  troops  by  other  than  regular  army 

paymasters. 

There  are  now  sixteen  vacancies  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  thus 
leaving  that  branch  of  the  service  without  sufficient  officers  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  different  arsenals  on  a large  scale  if  ever  required. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  our  Navy  has  been  depleted  by  the  sale  of  some 
vessels  no  longer  fit  for  naval  service  and  by  the  condemnation  of  others 
not  yet  disposed  of.  This,  however,  has  been  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  repair  of  six  of  the  old  wooden  ships  and  by  the  building  of 
eight  new  sloops  of  war,  authorized  by  the  last  Congress.  The  building 
of  these  latter  has  occurred  at  a doubly  fortunate  time.  They  are  about 
being  completed  at  a time  when  they  may  possibly  be  much  needed,  and 
the  work  upon  them  has  not  only  given  direct  employment  to  thousands 
of  men,  but  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  of  keeping  open  establishments 
for  other  work  at  a time  of  great  financial  distress. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  month,  however,  the  distressing 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
almost  on  our  very  seaboard,  while  they  illustrate  most  forcibly  the  ne- 
cessity always  existing  that  a nation  situated  like  ours  should  maintain 
in  a state  of  possible  efficiency  a navy  adequate  to  its  responsibilities, 
has  at  the  same  time  demanded  that  all  the  effective  force  we  really  have 
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shall  be  put  in  immediate  readiness  for  warlike  service.  This  has  been 
and  is  being  done  promptly  and  effectively,  and  I am  assured  that  all  the 
available  ships  and  every  authorized  man  of  the  American  Navy  will  be 
ready  for  whatever  action  is  required  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens  or  the 
maintenance  of  our  honor.  This,  of  course,  will  require  the  expenditure 
in  a short  time  of  some  of  the  appropriations  which  were  calculated  to 
extend  through  the  fiscal  year,  but  Congress  will,  I doubt  not,  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  emergency,  and  will  provide  adequately  not 
only  for  the  present  preparation,  but  for  the  future  maintenance  of  our 
naval  force.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  during  the  past  year  been 
quietly  putting  some  of  our  most  effective  monitors  in  condition  for  serv- 
ice, and  thus  the  exigency  finds  us  in  a much  better  condition  for  work 
than  we  could  possibly  have  been  without  his  action. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

A complete  exhibit  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Postmaster- General  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  ordinary  postal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1873,  amounted  to  $22,996,741.57,  and  the  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  to  $29,084,945.67.  The  increase  of  revenues  over  1872  was 
$1,081,315.20,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  $2,426,753.36. 

Independent  of  the  payments  made  from  special  appropriations  for 
mail  steamship  lines,  the  amount  drawn  from  the  General  Treasury  to 
meet  deficiencies  was  $5,265,475.  The  constant  and  rapid  extension  of 
our  postal  service,  particularly  upon  railways,  and  the  improved  facilities 
for  the  collection,  transmission,  distribution,  and  delivery  of  the  mails 
which  are  constantly  being  provided  account  for  the  increased  expendi- 
tures of  this  popular  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  total  number  of  post-offices  in  operation  on  June  30,  1873,  was 
33,244,  a net  increase  of  1,381  over  the  number  reported  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  Presidential  offices  was  1,363,  an  increase  of  163 
during  the  year.  The  total  length  of  railroad  mail  routes  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  63,457  miles,  an  increase  of  5,546  miles  over  the  year 
1872.  Fifty-nine  railway  post-office  lines  were  in  operation  June  30, 1873, 
extending  over  14,866  miles  of  railroad  routes  and  performing  an  aggre- 
gate service  of  34,925  miles  daily. 

The  number  of  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries  was  27,459,- 
185,  an  increase  of  3,096,685  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  postage 
thereon  amounted  to  $2,021,310.86.  The  total  weight  of  correspondence 
exchanged  in  the  mails  with  European  countries  exceeded  912  tens,  an 
increase  of  92  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  United 
States  ocean  steamship  service,  including  $725,000  paid  from  special 
appropriations  to  subsidized  lines  of  mail  steamers,  was  $1,047,271.35. 

New  or  additional  postal  conventions  have  been  concluded  with 
Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium,  Germany,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Japan, 
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reducing  postage  rates  on  correspondence  exchanged  with  those  coun- 
tries; and  further  efforts  have  been  made  to  conclude  a satisfactory 
postal  convention  with  France,  but  without  success. 

I invite  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Postmaster- General  for  an  extension  of  the 
free- delivery  system  in  all  cities  having  a population  of  not  less  than 
10,000;  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  printed 
matter  of  the  second  class;  for  a uniform  postage  and  limit  of  weight  on 
miscellaneous  matter;  for  adjusting  the  compensation  of  all  postmasters 
not  appointed  by  the  President,  by  the  old  method  of  commissions  on 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  office,  instead  of  the  present  mode  of  fixing  the 
salary  in  advance  upon  special  returns;  and  especially  do  I urge  favor- 
able action  by  Congress  on  the  important  recommendations  of  the  Post- 
master-General for  the  establishment  of  United  States  postal  savings 
depositories. 

Your  attention  is  also  again  called  to  a consideration  of  the  question  of 
postal  telegraphs  and  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  thereof,  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  take  such  action  in  connection  therewith  as  in  your 
judgment  will  most  contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Affairs  in  Utah  require  your  early  and  special  attention.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Clinton  vs.  Englebrecht,  decided 
that  the  United  States  marshal  of  that  Territory  could  not  lawfully  sum- 
mon jurors  for  the  district  courts;  and  those  courts  hold  that  the  Terri- 
torial marshal  can  not  lawfully  perform  that  duty,  because  he  is  elected 
by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  not  appointed  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
organizing  the  Territory.  All  proceedings  at  law  are  practically  abolished 
by  these  decisions,  and  there  have  been  but  few  or  no  jury  trials  in  the 
district  courts  of  that  Territory  since  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Prop- 
erty is  left  without  protection  by  the  courts,  and  crimes  go  unpunished. 
To  prevent  anarchy  there  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Congress  provide 
the  courts  with  some  mode  of  obtaining  jurors,  and  I recommend  legisla- 
tion to  that  end,  and  also  that  the  probate  courts  of  the  Territory,  now 
assuming  to  issue  writs  of  injunction  and  habeas  corpus  and  to  try  crimi- 
nal cases  and  questions  as  to  land  titles,  be  denied  all  jurisdiction  not 
possessed  ordinarily  by  courts  of  that  description. 

I have  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  act  approved  March 
2,  1867,  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States,”  is  productive  of  more  evil  than  good  at 
this  time.  Many  considerations  might  be  urged  for  its  total  repeal,  but, 
if  this  is  not  considered  advisable,  I think  it  will  not  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned that  those  portions  of  said  act  providing  for  what  is  called  invol- 
untary bankruptcy  operate  to  increase  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country.  Careful  and  prudent  men  very  often  become  involved  in  debt 
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in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  though  they  may  possess  ample 
property,  if  it  could  be  made  available  for  that  purpose,  to  meet  all  their 
liabilities,  yet,  on>  account  of  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  money,  they 
may  be  unable  to  meet  all  their  pecuniary  obligations  as  they  become  due, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  prostrated  in  their  business 
by  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  at  the  instance  of  unrelenting  creditors. 
People  are  now  so  easily  alarmed  as  to  monetary  matters  that  the  mere 
filing  of  a petition  in  bankruptcy  by  an  unfriendly  creditor  will  necessarily 
embarrass,  and  oftentimes  accomplish  the  financial  ruin,  of  a responsible 
business  man.  Those  who  otherwise  might  make  lawful  and  just  arrange- 
ments to  relieve  themselves  from  difficulties  produced  by  the  present 
stringency  in  money  are  prevented  by  their  constant  exposure  to  attack 
and  disappointment  by  proceedings  against  them  in  bankruptcy,  and, 
besides,  the  law  is  made  use  of  in  many  cases  by  obdurate  creditors  to 
frighten  or  force  debtors  into  a compliance  with  their  wishes  and  into  acts 
of  injustice  to  other  creditors  and  to  themselves.  I recommend  that  so 
much  of  said  act  as  provides  for  involuntary  bankruptcy  on  account  of 
the  suspension  of  payment  be  repealed. 

Your  careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  subject  of  claims  against  the 
Government  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  existing  laws  for  their  pros- 
ecution. Each  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War  has 
demands  for  many  millions  of  dollars  upon  its  files,  and  they  are  rap- 
idly accumulating.  To  these  may  be  added  those  now  pending  before 
Congress,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Southern  Claims  Commission, 
making  in  the  aggregate  an  immense  sum.  Most  of  these  grow  out  of 
the  rebellion,  and  are  intended  to  indemnify  persons  on  both  sides  for 
their  losses  during  the  war;  and  not  a few  of  them  are  fabricated  and 
supported  by  false  testimony.  Projects  are  on  foot,  it  is  believed,  to 
induce  Congress  to  provide  for  new  classes  of  claims,  and  to  revive  old 
ones  through  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  by 
which  they  are  now  barred.  I presume  these  schemes,  if  proposed,  will 
be  received  with  little  favor  by  Congress,  and  I recommend  that  persons 
having  claims  against  the  United  States  cognizable  by  any  tribunal  or 
Department  thereof  be  required  to  present  them  at  an  early  day,  and 
that  legislation  be  directed  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  defeat  of  unfounded 
and  unjust  demands  upon  the  Government;  and  I would  suggest,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  fraud,  that  witnesses  be  called  upon  to  appear  in 
person  to  testify  before  those  tribunals  having  said  claims  before  them 
for  adjudication.  Probably  the  largest  saving  to  the  National  Treasury 
can  be  secured  by  timely  legislation  on  these  subjects  of  any  of  the  eco- 
nomic measures  that  will  be  proposed. 

You  will  be  advised  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
the  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  I invite  your  attention  to  the 
amendments  of  existing  laws  suggested  by  him,  with  the  view  of  redu- 
cing the  expenses  of  that  Department. 
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department  of  the  interior. 

The  policy  inaugurated  toward  the  Indians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Administration  has  been  steadily  pursued,  and,  I believe,  with  bene- 
ficial results.  It  will  be  continued  with  only  such  modifications  as  time 
and  experience  may  demonstrate  as  necessary. 

With  the  encroachment  of  civilization  upon  the  Indian  reservations 
and  hunting  grounds,  disturbances  have  taken  place  between  the  Indians 
and  whites  during  the  past  year,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  each  race  appreciates  that  the  other  has  rights  which  must  be 
respected. 

The  policy  has  been  to  collect  the  Indians  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
reservations,  and  as  far  as  practicable  within  what  is  known  as  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self- 
support.  Where  found  off  their  reservations,  and  endangering  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  whites,  they  have  been  punished,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  like  offenses. 

The  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas  and  west  of  Arkansas  is  suffi- 
cient in  area  and  agricultural  resources  to  support  all  the  Indians  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  time,  no  doubt,  all  of  them,  except  a few 
who  may  elect  to  make  their  homes  among  white  people,  will  be  col- 
lected there.  As  a preparatory  step  for  this  consummation,  I am  now 
satisfied  that  a Territorial  form  of  government  should  be  given  them, 
which  will  secure  the  treaty  rights  of  the  original  settlers  and  protect 
their  homesteads  from  alienation  for  a period  of  twenty  years. 

The  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  are  growing  to  such  a magnitude 
and  the  accumulation  of  material  is  becoming  so  grea:  that  the  neces- 
sity of  more  room  is  becoming  more  obvious  day  by  day.  I respectfully 
invite  your  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 

Commissioner  of  Patents  on  this  subject. 

The  business  of  the  General  Rand  Office  exhibits  a material  increase  in 
all  its  branches  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  During  that  time  there  were 
disposed  of  out  of  the  public  lands  13,030,606  acres,  being  an  amount 
greater  by  1,165,631  acres  than  was  disposed  of  during  the  preceding 
year.  Of  the  amount  disposed  of,  1,626,266  acres  were  sold  for  cash, 
214,940  acres  were  located  with  military  land  warrants,  3,793,612  acies 
were  taken  for  homesteads,  653,446  acres  were  located  with  agricultural- 
college  scrip,  6,083,536  acres  were  certified  by  railroads,  76,576  acres 
were  granted  to  wagon  roads,  238,548  acres  were  approved  to  States  as 
swamp  lands,  138,681  acres  were  certified  for  agricultural  colleges,  com- 
mon schools,  universities,  and  seminaries,  190,775  acres  were  appioved 
to  States  for  internal  improvements,  and  14,222  acres  were  located  with 
Indian  scrip.  The  cash  receipts  during  the  same  time  were  $3,408,- 
515.50,  being  $190,415.50  in  excess  of  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 
During  the  year  30,488, 1 32  acres  of  public  land  were  surveyed,  an  increase 
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over  the  amount  surveyed  the  previous  year  of  1,037,  x93  acres,  and,  added 
to  the  area  previously  surveyed,  aggregates  616,554,895  acres  which  have 
been  surveyed,  leaving  1,218,443,505  acres  of  the  public  land  still  unsur- 
veyed. 

The  increased  and  steadily  increasing  facilities  for  reaching  our  un- 
occupied public  domain  and  for  the  transportation  of  surplus  products 
enlarge  the  available  field  for  desirable  homestead  locations,  thus  stim- 
ulating settlement  and  extending  year  by  year  in  a gradually  increasing 
ratio  the  area  of  occupation  and  cultivation. 

The  expressed  desire  of  the  representatives  of  a large  colony  of  citizens 
of  Russia  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  as  is  understood,  with  the  consent 
of  their  Government,  if  certain  concessions  can  be  made  to  enable  them 
to  settle  in  a compact  colony,  is  of  great  interest,  as  going  to  show  the 
light  in  which  our  institutions  are  regarded  by  an  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  wealthy  people,  desirous  of  enjoying  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and 
the  acquisition  of  so  large  an  immigration  of  citizens  of  a superior  class 
would  without  doubt  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  country.  I invite 
attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this  behalf. 

There  was  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  pensions,  including 
the  expense  of  disbursement,  $29,185,289.62,  being  an  amount  less  by 
$984,050.98  than  was  expended  for  the  same  purpose  the  preceding 
year.  Although  this  statement  of  expenditures  would  indicate  a mate- 
rial reduction  in  amount  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  it  is  believed 
that  the  changes  in  the  pension  laws  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  will 
absorb  that  amount  the  curren.  year.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  on  the  pension  rolls  99,804  invalid  military  pensioners  and 
112,088  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers, 
making  a total  of  that  class  of  211,892;  18,266  survivors  of  the  War  of 
1812  and  5,053  widows  of  soldiers  of  that  war  pensioned  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  February  14,  1871,  making  a total  of  that  class  of  23,319; 
1,430  invalid  navy  pensioners  and  1,770  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  deceased  officers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  Navy,  making  a 
total  of  navy  pensioners  of  3,200,  and  a grand  total  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes  of  238,411,  .showing  a net  increase  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
6,182.  During  the  last  year  the  names  of  16,405  pensioners  were  added 
to  the  rolls,  and  10,223  names  were  dropped  therefrom  for  various  causes. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  detection  of  frauds  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  pensions  has  been  productive  of  satisfactory  results, 
but  legislation  is  needed  to  provide,  if  possible,  against  the  perpetration 
of  such  frauds  in  future. 

The  evidently  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  is  a most 
encouraging  feature  in  the  general  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  give  proper 
direction  to  the  new  appliances  and  increased  facilities  which  are  being 
offered  to  aid  the  educators  of  the  country  in  their  great  work. 
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The  Ninth  Census  has  been  completed,  the  report  thereof  published 
and  distributed,  and  the  working  force  of  the  Bureau  disbanded.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  renews  his  recommendation  for  a census  to  be 
taken  in  1875,  to  which  subject  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 
The  original  suggestion  in  that  behalf  has  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  the  country;  and  even  if  it  be  not  deemed  advisable  at  present  to  pro- 
vide for  a regular  quinquennial  census,  a census  taken  in  1875,  the  report 
of  which  could  be  completed  and  published  before  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  would  be  especially  interesting 
and  valuable,  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  first 
century  of  our  national  existence.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a regu- 
lar census  every  five  years  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  our  growth  hitherto  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  results 
of  the  decennial  census  are  necessarily  unreliable  as  a basis  of  estimates 
for  the  latter  years  of  a decennial  period. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Under  the  very  efficient  management  of  the  governor  and  the  board  of 
public  works  of  this  District  the  city  of  Washington  is  rapidly  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a capital  of  which  the  nation  may  well  be  proud.  From 
being  a most  unsightly  place  three  years  ago,  disagreeable  to  pass  through 
in  summer  in  consequence  of  the  dust  arising  from  unpaved  streets,  and 
almost  impassable  in  the  winter  from  the  mud,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
sightly  cities  in  the  country,  and  can  boast  of  being  the  best  paved. 

"'The  work  has  been  done  systematically,  the  plans,  grades,  location  of 
sewers,  water  and  gas  mains  being  determined  upon  before  the  work  was 
commenced,  thus  securing  permanency  when  completed.  I question 
whether  so  much  has  ever  been  accomplished  before  in  any  American 
city  for  the  same  expenditures.  The  Government  having  large  reser- 
vations in  the  city,  and  the  nation  at  large  having  an  interest  in  their 
capital,  I recommend  a liberal  policy  toward  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  the  Government  should  bear  its  just  share  of  the  expense  of 
these  improvements.  Every  citizen  visiting  the  capital  feels  a pride  m 
its  growing  beauty,  and  that  he  too  is  part  owner  in  the  investments 
made  here. 

I would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establish- 
ment in  this  District  of  an  institution  of  learning,  or  university  of  the 
highest  class,  by  the  donation  of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited 
for  such  an  institution  than  the  national  capital.  There  is  no  other  place 
in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested. 

CIVIL-SKRVICK  REFORM. 

In  three  successive  messages  to  Congress  I have  called  attention  to  the 
subject  of  “civil-service  reform.” 

Action  has  been  taken  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  appointment  ot  a 
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board  to  devise  rules  governing  methods  of  making  appointments  and 
promotions,  but  there  never  has  been  any  action  making  these  rules,  or 
any  rules,  binding,  or  even  entitled  to  observance,  where  persons  desire 
the  appointment  of  a friend  or  the  removal  of  an  official  who  may  be 
disagreeable  to  them. 

To  have  any  rules  effective  they  must  have  the  acquiescence  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  of  the  Executive.  I commend,  therefore,  the  subject  to 
your  attention,  and  suggest  that  a special  committee  of  Congress  might 
confer  with  the  Civil-Service  Board  during  the  present  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  such  rules  as  can  be  maintained,  and  which  will  secure 
the  services  of  honest  and  capable  officials,  and  which  will  also  protect 
them  in  a degree  of  independence  while  in  office. 

Proper  rules  will  protect  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Executive,  from 
much  needless  persecution,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  public  at 
large. 

I would  recommend  for  your  favorable  consideration  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a State  in  the  Union.  It 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  a prosperous  State,  agricultural  and  mineral, 
and,  I believe,  has  a population  now  to  justify  such  admission.  In  con- 
nection with  this  I would  also  recommend  the  encouragement  of  a canal 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Missouri  River.  As  a rule  I am  opposed  to  further  donations  of 
public  lands  for  internal  improvements  owned  and  controlled  by  private 
corporations,  but  in  this  instance  I would  make  an  exception.  Between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  an  arid  belt  of 
public  land  from  300  to  500  miles  in  width,  perfectly  valueless  for  the 
occupation  of  man,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  rain  to  secure  the  growth 
of  any  product.  An  irrigating  canal  would  make  productive  a belt  as 
wide  as  the  supply  of  water  could  be  made  to  spread  over  across  this 
entire  country,  and  would  secure  a cordon  of  settlements  connecting  the 
present  population  of  the  mountain  and  mining  regions  with  that  of 
the  older  States.  All  the  land  reclaimed  would  be  clear  gain.  If  alter- 
nate sections  are  retained  by  the  Government,  I would  suggest  that  the 
retained  sections  be  thrown  open  to  entry  under  tire  homestead  laws, 
or  sold  to  actual  settlers  for  a very  low  price. 

I renew  my  previous  recommendation  to  Congress  for  general  amnesty. 
The  number  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  yet  laboring  under  disabilities 
is  very  small,  but  enough  to  keep  up  a constant  irritation.  No  possible 
danger  can  accrue  to  the  Government  by  restoring  them  to  eligibility  to 
hold  office. 

I suggest  for  your  consideration  the  enactment  of  a law  to  better 
secure  the  civil  rights  which  freedom  should  secure,  but  has  not  effec- 
tually secured,  to  the  enfranchised  slave. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  7,  1874.. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Since  the  convening  of  Congress  one  year  ago  the  nation  has  undergone 
a prostration  in  business  and  industries  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed 
with  us  for  many  years.  Speculation  as  to  the  causes  for  this  prostration 
might  be  indulged  in  without  profit,  because  as  many  theories  would  be 
advanced  as  there  would  be  independent  writers — those  who  expressed 
their  own  views  without  borrowing — upon  the  subject.  Without  indul- 
ging in  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  this  prostration,  therefore,  I will  call 
your  attention  only  to  the  fact,  and  to  some  plain  questions  as  to  which 
it  would  seem  there  should  be  no  disagreement. 

During  this  prostration  two  essential  elements  of  prosperity  have  been 
most  abundant— labor  and  capital.  Both  have  been  largely  unemployed. 
Where  security  has  been  undoubted,  capital  has  been  attainable  at  very 
moderate  rates.  Where  labor  has  been  wanted,  it  has  been  found  in 
abundance,  at  cheap  rates  compared  with  what — of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life — could  be  purchased  with  the  wages  demanded.  Two  great 
elements  of  prosperity,  therefore,  have  not  been  denied  us.  A third  might 
be  added:  Our  soil  and  climate  are  unequaled,  within  the  limits  of  any 
contiguous  territory  under  one  nationality,  for  its  variety  of  products  to 
feed  and  clothe  a people  and  in  the  amount  of  surplus  to  spare  to  feed 
less  favored  peoples.  Therefore,  with  these  facts  in  view,  it  seems  to  me 
that  wise  statesmanship,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  would  dictate  legis- 
lation ignoring  the  past;  directing  in  proper  channels  these  great  elements 
of  prosperity  to  any  people.  Debt,  debt  abroad,  is  the  only  element  that 
can,  with  always  a sound  currency,  enter  into  our  affairs  to  cause  any  con- 
tinued depression  in  the  industries  and  prosperity  of  our  people. 

A great  conflict  for  national  existence  made  necessary , for  temporary 
purposes,  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  from  whatever  .source 
attainable.  It  made  it  necessary,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress — and  I do 
not  doubt  their  wisdom  in  the  premises,  regarding  the  necessity  of  the 
times — to  devise  a system  of  national  currency  which  it  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  keep  on  a par  with  the  recognized  currency  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  begot  a spirit  of  speculation  involving  an  extravagance 
and  luxury  not  required  for  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  a peopie,  and 
involving,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  foreign  indebtedness.  The  cur- 
rency, being  of  fluctuating  value,  and  therefore  unsafe  to  hold  for  legiti- 
mate transactions  requiring  money,  became  a subject  of  speculation 
within  itself.  These  two  causes,  however,  have  involved  us  in  a foreign 
indebtedness,  contracted  in  good  faith  by  borrower  and  lender,  which 
should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  according  to  the  bond  agreed  upon  when 
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the  debt  was  contracted — gold  or  its  equivalent.  The  good  faith  of  the 
Government  can  not  be  violated  toward  creditors  without  national  dis- 
grace. But  our  commerce  should  be  encouraged;  American  shipbuilding 
and  carrying  capacity  increased;  foreign  markets  sought  for  products  of 
the  soil  and  manufactories,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  these 
debts.  Where  a new  market  can  be  created  for  the  sale  of  our  products, 
either  of  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  manufactory,  a new  means  is  discov- 
ered of  utilizing  our  idle  capital  and  labor  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the  first  step  toward  accomplishing  this 
object  is  to  secure  a currency  of  fixed,  stable  value;  a currency  good 
wherever  civilization  reigns;  one  which,  if  it  becomes  superabundant  with 
one  people,  will  find  a market  with  some  other;  a currency  which  has 
as  its  basis  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it,  which  will  give  to  it  its 
value.  Gold  and  silver  are  now  the  recognized  medium  of  exchange  the 
civilized  world  over,  and  to  this  we  should  return  with  the  least  practica- 
ble delay.  In  view  of  the  pledges  of  the  American  Congress  when  our 
present  legal-tender  system  was  adopted,  and  debt  contracted,  there  should 
be  no  delay — certainly  no  unnecessary  delay — in  fixing  by  legislation  a 
method  by  which  we  will  return  to  specie.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  I invite  your  special  attention.  I believe  firmly  that  there  can 
be  no  prosperous  and  permanent  revival  of  business  and  industries  until 
a policy  is  adopted — with  legislation  to  carry  it  out — looking  to  a return 
to  a specie  basis.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  debtor  and  speculative 
classes  may  think  it  of  value  to  them  to  make  so-called  money  abun- 
dant until  they  can  throw  a portion  of  their  burdens  upon  others.  But 
even  these,  I believe,  would  be  disappointed  in  the  result  if  a course 
should  be  pursued  which  will  keep  in  doubt  the  value  of  the  legal-tender 
medium  of  exchange.  A revival  of  productive  industry  is  needed  by  all 
classes;  by  none  more  than  the  holders  of  property,  of  whatever  sort,  with 
debts  to  liquidate  from  realization  upon  its  sale.  But  admitting  that  these 
two  classes  of  citizens  are  to  be  benefited  by  expansion,  would  it  be  honest 
to  give  it?  Would  not  the  general  loss  be  too  great  to  justify  such  relief? 
Would  it  not  be  just  as  honest  and  prudent  to  authorize  each  debtor  to 
issue  his  own  legal-tenders  to  the  extent  of  his  liabilities?  Than  to  do 
this,  would  it  not  be  .safer,  for  fear  of  overissues  by  unscrupulous  credit- 
ors, to  say  that  all  debt  obligations  are  obliterated  in  the  United  States, 
and  now  we  commence  anew,  each  possessing  all  he  has  at  the  time  free 
from  incumbrance?  These  propositions  are  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a moment  by  thinking  or  honest  people.  Yet  every  delay  in  prepa- 
ration for  final  resumption  partakes  of  this  dishonesty,  and  is  only  less 
in  degree  as  the  hope  is  held  out  that  a convenient  season  will  at  last 
arrive  for  the  good  work  of  redeeming  our  pledges  to  commence.  It  will 
never  come,  in  my  opinion,  except  by  positive  action  by  Congress,  or  by 
national  disasters  which  will  destroy,  for  a time  at  least,  the  credit  of  the 
individual  and  the  State  at  large.  A sound  currency  might  be  reached  by 
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total  bankruptcy  and  discredit  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  of  indi- 
viduals. I believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  at  this  session  to  devise 
such  legislation  as  will  renew  confidence,  revive  all  the  industries,  start  us 
on  a career  of  prosperity  to  last  for  many  years  and  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  people.  Steps  toward  the  return  to  a specie  basis 
are  the  great  requisites  to  this  devoutly  to  be  sought  for  end.  There  are 
others  which  I may  touch  upon  herearter. 

A nation  dealing  in  a currency  below  that  of  specie  in  value  labors 
under  two  great  disadvantages:  First,  having  no  use  for  the  world’s 
acknowledged  medium  of  exchange,  gold  and  silver,  these  are  driven  out 
of  the  country  because  there  is  no  need  for  their  use;  second,  the  medium 
of  exchange  in  use  being  of  a fluctuating  value — for,  after  all,  it  is  only 
worth  just  what  it  will  purchase  of  gold  and  silver,  metals  having  an 
intrinsic  value  just  in  proportion  to  the  honest  labor  it  takes  to  produce 
them — a larger  margin  must  be  allowed  for  profit  by  the  manufacturer 
and  producer.  It  is  months  from  the  date  of  production  to  the  date  of 
realization.  Interest  upon  capital  must  be  charged,  and  risk  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  that  which  is  to  be  received  in  payment  added. 
Hence  high  prices,  acting  as  a protection  to  the  foreign  producer,  who 
receives  nothing  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  his  skill  and  labor 
except  a currency  good,  at  a stable  value,  the  world  over.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  exist- 
ing prostration,  for  the  want  of  a sound  financial  system,  falls  upon  the 
working  man,  who  must  after  all  produce  the  wealth,  and  the  salaried 
man,  who  superintends  and  conducts  business.  The  burden  falls  upon 
them  in  two  ways— by  the  deprivation  of  employment  and  by  the  de^ 
creased  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  devise  the  method  of  correcting  the  evils  which  are  acknowledged  to 
exist,  and  not  mine.  But  I will  venture  to  suggest  two  or  three  things 
which  seem  to  me  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a return  to  specie  payments, 
the  first  great  requisite  in  a return  to  prosperity.  The  legal-tender 
clause  to  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  currency  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment should  be  repealed,  to  take  effect  as  to  all  contracts  enteied  into 
after  a day  fixed  in  the  repealing  act— not  to  apply,  however,  to  payments 
of  salaries  by  Government,  or  for  other  expenditures  now  provided  by  law 
to  be  paid  in  currency,  in  the  interval  pending  between  repeal  and  final 
resumption.  Provision  should  be  made  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  obtain  gold  as  it  may  become  necessary  from  time  to  time 
from  the  date  when  specie  redemption  commences.  To  this  might  and 
should  be  added  a revenue  sufficiently  in  excess  of  expenses  to  insure  an 
accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  to  sustain  permanent,  redemption. 

I commend  this  subject  to  your  careful  consideration,  believing  that  a 
favorable  solution  is  attainable,  and  if  reached  by  this  Congress  that  the 
present  and  future  generations  will  ever  gratefully  remember  it  as  their 
deliverer  from  a thraldom  of  evil  and  disgrace. 
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With,  resumption,  free  banking  may  be  authorized  with  safety,  giving 
the  same  full  protection  to  bill  holders  which  they  have  under  existing 
laws.  Indeed,  I would  regard  free  banking  as  essential.  It  would  give 
proper  elasticity  to  the  currency.  As  more  currency  should  be  required 
for  the  transaction  of  legitimate  business,  new  banks  would  be  started, 
and  in  turn  banks  would  wind  up  their  business  when  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a superabundance  of  currency.  The  experience  and  judgment 
of  the  people  can  best  decide  just  how  much  currency  is  required  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  country.  It  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
the  Executive.  Congress  should  make  the  regulation  under  which 
banks  may  exist,  but  should  not  make  banking  a monopoly  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  redeemable  paper  currency  that  shall  be  authorized.  Such 
importance  do  I attach  to  this  subject,  and  so  earnestly  do  I commend  it 
to  your  attention,  that  I give  it  prominence  by  introducing  it  at  the 
beginning  of  this  message. 

During  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  general 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  powers. 

The  correspondence  submitted  herewith  between  this  Government  and 
its  diplomatic  representatives,  as  also  with  the  representatives  of  other 
countries,  shows  a satisfactory  condition  of  all  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  most  of  those  countries,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
to  which  reference  is  hereafter  made,  the  absence  of  any  points  of  differ- 
ence to  be  adjusted. 

The  notice  directed  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  17,  1874,  to 
be  given  to  terminate  the  convention  of  July  17,  1858,  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  has  been  given,  and  the  treaty  will  accord- 
ingly  terminate  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1875.  This  convention  secured 
to  certain  Belgian  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  excep- 
tional privileges  which  are  not  accorded  to  our  own  vessels.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  have  tended  to  the 
cultivation  of  mutually  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  I hope  that  negotiations  which  have 
been  invited  will  result  in  the  celebration  of  another  treaty  which  may 
tend  to  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

Our  relations  with  China  continue  to  be  friendly.  During  the  past 
year  the  fear  of  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan,  growing  out  of  the 
landing  of  an  armed  force  upon  the  island  of  Formosa  by  the  latter,  has 
occasioned  uneasiness.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  however,  that  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  this  cause  will  be  adjusted,  and  that  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization in  these  Empires  may  not  be  retarded  by  a state  of  war.  In 
consequence  of  the  part  taken  hy  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  this  expedition,  our  representatives  in  those  countries  have  been  in- 
structed to  impress  upon  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  the  firm 
intention  of  this  country  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  in  the  event  of  hos- 
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tilities,  and  to  carefully  prevent  any  infraction  of  law  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a 
generally  conceded  fact — that  the  great  proportion  of  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants who  come  to  our  shores  do  not  come  voluntarily,  to  make  their 
homes  with  us  and  their  labor  productive  of  general  prosperity,  but  come 
under  contracts  with  headmen,  who  own  them  almost  absolutely.  In  a 
worse  form  does  this  apply  to  Chinese  women.  Hardly  a perceptible  per- 
centage of  them  perform  any  honorable  labor,  but  they  are  brought  for 
shameful  purposes,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  communities  where  settled  and 
to  the  great  demoralization  of  the  youth  of  those  localities.  If  this  evil 
practice  can  be  legislated  against,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to 
enforce  any  regulation  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 

It  is  hoped  that  negotiations  between  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
the  treaty  powers,  looking  to  the  further  opening  of  the  Kmpire  and  to  the 
removal  of  various  restrictions  upon  trade  and  travel,  may  soon  produce 
the  results  desired,  which  can  not  fail  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
parties.  Having  on  previous  occasions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  propriety  of  the  release  of  the  Japanese  Government  from 
the  further  payment  of  the  indemnity  under  the  convention  of  October 
22,  1864,  and  as  no  action  had  been  taken  theieon,  it  became  my  duty  to 
regard  the  obligations  of  the  convention  as  in  force;  and  as  the  other 
powrers  interested  had  received  their  portion  of  the  indemnity  in  full,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Japan  has,  in  behalf  of  this  Government, 
received  the  remainder  of  the  amount  due  to  the  United  States  under  the 
convention  of  Simonosaki.  I submit  the  propriety  of  applying  the  income 
of  a part,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  this  fund  to  the  education  in  the  Japa- 
nese language  of  a number  of  young  men  to  be  under  obligations  to 
serve  the  Government  for  a specified  time  as  interpreters  at  the  legation 
and  the  consulates  in  Japan.  A limited  number  of  Japanese  youths 
might  at  the  same  time  be  educated  in  our  own  vernacular,  and  mutual 
benefits  would  result  to  both  Governments.  The  importance  of  having 
our  own  citizens,  competent  and  familiar  with  the  language  of  Japan,  to 
act  as  interpreters  and  in  other  capacities  connected  with  the  legation 
and  the  consulates  in  that  country  can  not  readily  be  overestimated. 

The  amount  awarded  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  by  the  mixed 
commission  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington 
in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects  arising  from  acts  commit- 
ted between  April  13,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  became  payable,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  within  the  past  year,  and  was  paid  upon  the  21st  day 
of  September,  1874.  In  this  connection  I renew  my  recommendation, 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  a special  court 
be  created  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  of  aliens  against  the  United 
States  arising  from  acts  committed  against  their  persons  or  property 
during  the  insurrection.  It  appears  equitable  that  opportunity  should 
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be  offered  to  citizens  of  other  states  to  present  tlieir  claims,  as  well  as 
to  those  British  subjects  whose  claims  were  not  admissible  under  the 
late  commission,  to  the  early  decision  of  some  competent  tribunal.  To 
this  end  I recommend  the  necessary  legislation  to  organize  a court  to 
dispose  of  all  claims  of  aliens  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  an  equitable 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  relieve  Congress  and  the  Departments 
from  the  consideration  of  these  questions. 

The  legislation  necessary  to  extend  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  the  8th  day  of  May,  1871, 
having  been  had,  a protocol  to  that  effect  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  on  the  28th  day  of  May  last,  and  was 
duly  proclaimed  on  the  following  day.  A copy  of  the  proclamation*  is 
submitted  herewith. 

A copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioner  appointed  under  the  act  of 
March  19,  1872,  for  surveying  and  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  from  the  Take  of  the  Woods 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  herewith  transmitted.  I am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  field  work  of  the  commission  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  entire  line  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Take  of  the 
Woods  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  run  and  marked 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It.  is  believed  that  the  amount  remaining 
unexpended  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  office  work.  I recommend  that  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  in  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  commission  in  making 
its  report  and  preparing  the  necessary  maps. 

The  court  known  as  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims, 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  last  session,  has  organized  and  com- 
menced its  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  claims  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  speedily  ascertained  and  paid. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  exercise  the  discretion  conferred  upon 
the  Executive  at  the  last  session  by  accepting  the  conditions  required 
by  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  real  estate  in  the  former  country,  and  by  assenting 
to  a certain  change  in  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  the  latter.  A copy  of 
the  proclamation*  upon  these  subjects  is  herewith  communicated. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  relations  with  the  independ- 
ent States  of  this  hemisphere  which  were  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  Marauding  on  the  frontiers  between  Mexico  and  Texas  still  fre- 
quently takes  place,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities in  that  quarter.  The  difficulty  of  checking  such  trespasses  along  the 
course  of  a river  of  such  length  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  so  often  fordable, 
is  obvious.  It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  this  Government  will  be  sec- 
onded by  those  of  Mexico  to  the  effectual  suppression  of  these  acts  of 
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From  a report  upon  the  condition  of  the  business  before  the  American 
and  Mexican  Joint  Claims  Commission,  made  by  the  agent  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  dated  October  28,  1874,  it  appears  that  of  the  1,017 
claims  filed  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  483  had  been 
finally  decided  and  75  were  in  the  hands  of  the  umpire,  leaving  462  to  be 
disposed  of;  and  of  the  998  claims  filed  against  the  United  States,  726  had 
been  finally  decided,  1 was  before  the  umpire,  and  271  remained  to  be 
disposed  of.  Since  the  date  of  such  report  other  claims  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  reducing  somewhat  the  number  still  pending;  and  others  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  arbitrators.  It  has  become  apparent,  in  view  of 
these  figures  and  of  the  fact  that  the  work  devolving  on  the  umpire  is 
particularly  laborious,  that  the  commission  will  be  unable  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  number  of  claims  pending  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  February,  1875 — 
the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration.  Negotiations  are  pending  looking  to  the 
securing  of  the  results  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  reached  and  to  a 
further  extension  of  the  commission  for  a limited  time,  which  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped  will  suffice  to  bring  all  the  business  now  before  it  to  a final 
close. 

The  strife  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  be  deplored,  both  on  account 

of  the  parties  thereto  and  from  the  probable  effects  on  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  that  quarter,  of  whom  the  United  States 
are  among  the  principal.  As  yet,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  our  neutrality  rights,  whi-ch,  as  well  as  our  duties  in  that 
respect,  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  maintain  and  observe. 

It  is  with  regret  I announce  that  no  further  payment  has  been  received 
from  the  Government  of  Venezuela  on  account  of  awards  in  favor  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Hopes  have  been  entertained  that  if  that 
Republic  could  escape  both  foreign  and  civil  war  for  a few  years  its  great 
natural  resources  would  enable  it  to  honor  its  obligations.  Though  it  is 
now  understood  to  be  at  peace  with  other  countries,  a serious  insurrec- 
tion is  reported  to  be  in  progress  in  an  important  region  of  that  Republic. 
This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  as  another  reason  to  delay  the  payment 
of  the  dues  of  our  citizens. 

The  deplorable  strife  in  Cuba  continues  without  any  marked  change 
in  the  relative  advantages  of  the  contending  forces.  The  insurrection 
continues,  but  Spain  has  gained  no  superiority.  Six  years  of  strife  give 
to  the  insurrection  a significance  which  can  not  be  denied.  Its  duration 
and  the  tenacity  of  its  adherence,  together  with  the  absence  of  manifested 
power  of  suppression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  can  not  be  controverted,  and 
may  make  some  positive  steps  on  the  part  of  other  powers  a matter  of 
self-necessity.  I had  confidently  hoped  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  important  questions  between  this 
Government  and  that  of  Spain,  but  the  negotiations  have  been  protracted. 
The  unhappy  intestine  dissensions  of  Spain  command  our  profound  sym- 
pathy, and  must  be  accepted  as  perhaps  a cause  of  some  delay.  An  early 
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settlement,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  questions  between  the  Governments  is 
hoped.  In  the  meantime,  awaiting  the  results  of  immediately  pending 
negotiations,  I defer  a further  and  fuller  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  this  country  and  Spain. 

I have  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  existing  laws  with  reference  to  expatriation  and  the  elec- 
tion of  nationality.  Formerly,  amid  conflicting  opinions  and  decisions,  it 
was  difficult  to  exactly  determine  how  far  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  alle- 
giance was  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Congress  by  the 
act  of  the  27th  of  July,  1868,  asserted  the  abstract  right  of  expatriation 
as  a fundamental  principle  of  this  Government.  Notwithstanding  such 
assertion  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  application  of  the  principle,  no 
legislation  has  been  had  defining  what  acts  or  formalities  shall  work 
expatriation  or  when  a citizen  shall  be  deemed  to  have  renounced  or  to 
have  lost  his  citizenship.  The  importance  of  such  definition  is  obvious. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  are  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  and  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  to  persons  concerning  the  good  faith  or  the  reality  of  whose  citi- 
unship  there  is  at  least  great  question.  In  some  cases  the  provisions  of 

the  treaties  furnish  some  guide;  in  others  it  seems  left  to  the  person 
claiming  the  benefits  of  citizenship,  while  living  in  a foreign  country, 
contributing  in  no  manner  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  without  intention  at  any  time  to  return  and 
undertake  those  duties,  to  use  the  claims  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  simply  as  a shield  from  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of  a 
citizen  elsewhere. 

The  status  of  children  born  of  American  parents  residing  in  a foreign 
country,  of  American  women  who  have  married  aliens,  of  American  citi- 
zens residing  abroad  where  such  question  is  not  regulated  by  treaty,  are 
all  sources  of  frequent  difficulty  and  discussion.  Legislation  on  these 
and  similar  questions,  and  particularly  defining  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  expatriation  can  be  accomplished  or  is  to  be  presumed,  is 
especially  needed.  In  this  connection  I earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  fraudulent  naturalization.  The 
United  States  wisely,  freely,  and  liberally  offers  its  citizenship  to  all  who 
may  come  in  good  faith  to  reside  within  its  limits  on  their  complying  with 
certain  prescribed  reasonable  and  simple  formalities  and  conditions. 
Among  the  highest  duties  of  the  Government  is  that  to  afford  firm,  suffi- 
cient, and  equal  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  native  born  or 
naturalized.  Care  should  be  taken  that  a right  carrying  with  it  such 
support  from  the  Government  should  not  be  fraudulently  obtained,  and 
should  be  bestowed  only  upon  full  proof  of  a compliance  with  the  law; 
and  yet  frequent  instances  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  illegal  and  fraudulent  naturalization  and  of  the  unauthorized  use 
of  certificates  thus  improperly  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  fraudulent 
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character  of  the  naturalization  has  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  certifi- 
cate itself;  in  others  examination  discloses  that  the  holder  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and  in  others  certificates  have  been  obtained  where 
the  persons  holding  them  not  only  were  not  entitled  to  be  naturalized,  but 
had  not  even  been  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 
naturalization.  Instances  of  each  of  these  classes  of  fraud  are  discovered 
at  our  legations,  where  the  certificates  of  naturalization  are  presented 
either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  passports  or  in  demanding  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legation.  When  the  fraud  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  such 
certificates,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  even  then  the  record  of 
the  court  in  which  the  fraudulent  naturalization  occurred  remains,  and 
duplicate  certificates  are  readily  obtainable.  Upon  the  presentation  of 
these  for  the  issue  of  passports  or  in  demanding  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  fraud  sometimes  escapes  notice,  and  such  certificates  are  not 
infrequently  used  in  transactions  of  business  to  the  deception  and  injury 
of  innocent  parties.  Without  placing  any  additional  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  obtainment  of  citizenship  by  the  worthy  and  well-intentioned 
foreigner  who  comes  in  good  faith  to  cast  his  lot  with  ours,  I earnestly 
recommend  further  legislation  to  punish  fraudulent  naturalization  and 
to  secure  the  ready  cancellation  of  the  record  of  every  naturalization 
made  in  fraud. 

Since  my  last  annual  message  the  exchange  has  been  made  of  the 
ratification  of  treaties  of  extradition  with  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Salvador;  also  of  a treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Peru,  and  one 
of  commerce  and  consular  privileges  with  Salvador;  all  of  which  have 
been  duly  proclaimed,  as  has  also  a declaration  with  Russia  with  refer- 
ence to  trade-marks. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  by  law  is  made 
directly  to  Congress,  and  forms  no  part  of  this  message,  will  show  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  received  from  each  source  of  revenue,  and  the  amount  paid  out 
for  each  of  the  Departments  of  Government.  It  will  be  observed  from 
this  report  that  the  amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures  has  been  but 
$2, 344, 882. 30  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  and  that  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  estimated  receipts  over  expenditures  will  not 
much  exceed  $9,000,000.  In  view  of  the  large  national  debt  existing 
and  the  obligation  to  add  1 per  cent  per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund,  a 
sum  amounting  now  to  over  $34,000,000  per  annum,  I submit  whether 
revenues  should  not  be  increased  or  expenditures  diminished  to  reach 
this  amount  of  surplus.  Not  to  provide  for  the  sinking  fund  is  a partial 
failure  to  comply  with  the  contracts  and  obligations  of  the  Government. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a very  considerable  reduction  was  made 
in  rates  of  taxation  and  in  the  number  of  articles  submitted  to  taxation; 
the  question  may  well  be  asked,  whether  or  not,  in  some  instances,  un- 
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wisely.  In  connection  witli  this  subject,  too,  I venture  the  opinion  that 
the  means  of  collecting  the  revenue,  especially  from  imports,  have  been 
so  embarrassed  by  legislation  as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  or  not 
large  amounts  are  not  lost  by  failure  to  collect,  to  the  direct  loss  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  honest  importers  and 

taxpayers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  favors  legislation  looking 
to  an  early  return  to  specie  payments,  thus  supporting  views  previously 
expressed  in  this  message.  He  also  recommends  economy  in  appropria- 
tions 5 calls  attention  to  the  loss  of  revenue  fiom  repealing  the  tax  on  tea 
and  coffee,  without  benefit  to  the  consumer;  recommends  an  increase  of 
10  cents  a gallon  on  whisky,  and,  further,  that  no  modification  be  made 
in  the  banking  and  currency  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
unless  modification  should  become  necessary  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  returning  to  specie  payments.  In  these  recommendations  I 
cordially  join. 

I would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  readjusting  the  tariff  so 
as  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of 
articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied.  Those  articles  which  enter  into 
our  manufactures  and  are  not  produced  at  home,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  entered  free.  Those  articles  of  manufacture  which  We  produce  a con- 
stituent part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole,  that  part  which  we  do  not 
produce  should  enter  free  also.  I will  instance  fine  wool,  dyes,  etc.  These 
articles  must  be  imported  to  form  a part  of  the  manufacture  of  the  higher 
grades  of  woolen  goods.  Chemicals  used  as  dyes,  compounded  in  medi- 
cines, and  used  in  various  w7ays  in  manufactures  come  under  this  class. 
The  introduction  free  of  duty  of  such  wools  as  vre  do  not  produce  would 
stimulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  requiring  the  use  of  those  we  do  pro- 
duce, and  therefore  would  be  a benefit  to  home  production.  There  are 
many  articles  entering  into  ‘ ‘ home  manufactures  ’ ’ which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce ourselves  the  tariff  upon  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the 
manufactured  article.  All  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  labor  and  capital  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  of  supplying 
one  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  so  much  needed. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  herewith  attached,  and  forming  a 
part  of  this  message,  gives  all  the  information  concerning  the  operations, 
wants,  and  necessities  of  the  Army,  and  contains  many  suggestions  and 
recommendations  which  I commend  to  your  special  attention. 

There  is  no  class  of  Government  employees  who  are  harder  worked 
than  the  Army — officers  and  men;  none  who  perform  their  tasks  more 
cheerfully  and  efficiently  and  under  circumstances  of  greater  privations 
and  hardships. 

Legislation  is  desirable  to  render  more  efficient  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  All  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I regard  as 
judicious,  and  I especially  commend  to  your  attention  the  following:  The 
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consolidation  of  Government  arsenals;  the  restoration  of  mileage  to  offi- 
cers traveling  under  orders;  the  exemption  of  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  subsistence  stores  from  being  covered  into  the  Treasury;  the  use  of 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  stores  without  waiting  for 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made; 
for  additional  appropriations  for  the  collection  of  torpedo  material;  for 
increased  appropriations  for  the  manufacture  of  arms;  for  relieving  the 
various  States  from  indebtedness  for  arms  charged  to  them  during  the  re- 
bellion; for  dropping  officers  from  the  rolls  of  the  Army  without  trial  for 
the  offense  of  drawing  pay  more  than  once  for  the  same  period;  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  plan  to  pay  soldiers  by  check,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a professorship  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  West 
Point.  The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are  obvious,  and  are 
set  forth  sufficiently  in  the  reports  attached.  I also  recommend  that 
the  status  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  Army  be  fixed,  where  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  so  that  promotions  may  be  made  and  vacancies  filled 
as  they  occur  in  each  grade  when  reduced  below  the  number  to  be  fixed 
by  law.  The  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  specially  felt  now  in  the 
Pay  Department.  The  number  of  officers  in  that  department  is  below 
the  number  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them 
by  law. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Navy  has  been  largely  increased  during  the  last 
year.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  foreign  complications  which  threatened 
us  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  most  of  our  effi- 
cient wooden  ships  were  put  in  condition  for  immediate  service,  and  the 
repairs  of  our  ironclad  fleet  were  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  these  are  now  in  an  effective  state  and  need  only 
to  be  manned  and  put  in  commission  to  go  at  once  into  service. 

Some  of  the  new  sloops  authorized  by  Congress  are  already  in  commis- 
sion, and  most  of  the  remainder  are  launched  and  wait  only  the  comple- 
tion of  their  machinery  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  part  of  our 
effective  force. 

Two  iron  torpedo  ships  have  been  completed  during  the  last  year,  and 
four  of  our  large  double-turreted  ironclads  are  now  undergoing  repairs. 
When  these  are  finished,  everything  that  is  useful  of  our  Navy,  as  now 
authorized,  will  be  in  condition  for  service,  and  with  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  torpedo  warfare  the  American  Navy,  comparatively  small  as  it 
is,  will  be  found  at  any  time  powerful  for  the  purposes  of  a peaceful  nation. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  aid  of  science  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  general  knowledge  and  further  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  civilization.  Extensive  and  much-needed  soundings  have 
been  made  for  hydrographic  purposes  and  to  fix  the  proper  routes  of 
ocean  telegraphs.  Further  surveys  of  the  great  Isthmus  have  been  un- 
dertaken and  completed,  and  two  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  now  employed, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  in 
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observations  connected  with  the  transit  of  Venus,  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  the  scientific  world. 

The  estimates  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  last  year,  those  for  the  general  support  of  the  service 
being  somewhat  less  and  those  for  permanent  improvements  at  the  various 
stations  rather  larger  than  the  corresponding  estimate  made  a year  ago. 
The  regular  maintenance  and  a steady  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
most  important  arm  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  maritime  inter- 
course and  interests  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  use  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace  might  be  further  utilized  by  a 
direct  authorization  of  the  employment  of  naval  vessels  in  explorations 
and  surveys  of  the  supposed  navigable  waters  of  other  nationalities  on 
this  continent,  especially  the  tributaries  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  Nothing  prevents,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  such  exploration,  except  that  expenditures  must  be  made  in  such 
expeditions  beyond  those  usually  provided  for  in  the  appropriations.  The 
field  designated  is  unquestionably  one  of  interest  and  one  capable  of 
large  development  of  commercial  interests — advantageous  to  the  peoples 
reached  and  to  those  who  may  establish  relations  with  them. 

Education  of  the  people  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise  I 
regard  essential  to  general  prosperity  everywhere,  and  especially  so  in 
republics,  where  birth,  education,  or  previous  condition  does  not  enter 
into  account  in  giving  suffrage.  Next  to  the  public  school,  the  post-office 
is  the  great  agent  of  education  over  our  vast  territory.  The  rapidity  with 
which  new  sections  are  being  settled,  thus  increasing  the  carrying  of  mails 
in  a more  rapid  ratio  than  the  increase  of  receipts,  is  not  alarming.  The 
report  of  the  Postmaster- General  herewith  attached  shows  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  revenue  in  his  Department  in  1873  over  the  previous  year 
of  $1,674,41 1,  and  an  increase  of  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  and  paying 
employees  of  $3 , 04 1 , 468 . 9 1 . The  report  of  the  Postmaster-  General  gives 
interesting  statistics  of  his  Department,  and  compares  them  with  the  cor- 
responding statistics  of  a year  ago,  showing  a growth  in  every  branch  of 
the  Department. 

A postal  convention  has  been  concluded  with  New  South  Wales,  an 
exchange  of  postal  cards  established  with  Switzerland,  and  the  negotia- 
tions pending  for  several  years  past  with  France  have  been  terminated 
in  a convention  with  that  country,  which  went  into  effect  last  August. 

An  international  postal  congress  was  convened  in  Berne,  Switzerland, 
in  September  last,  at  which  the  United  States  was  represented  by  an 
officer  of  the  Post-Office  Department  of  much  experience  and  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position.  A convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional postal  union  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
countries  represented,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities  of 
those  countries. 

I respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
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General  and  to  his  suggestions  in  regard  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  question  of  compensation  to  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails. 

Your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  14th  of  September  last  the  governor  of  Louisiana  called  upon 
me,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
in  suppressing  domestic  violence  in  that  State.  This  call  was  made  in 
view  of  a proclamation  issued  on  that  day  by  D.  B.  Penn,  claiming  that 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1872,  and  calling  upon  the  militia 
of  the  State  to  arm,  assemble,  and  drive  from  power  the  usurpers,  as  he 
designated  the  officers  of  the  State  government.  On  the  next  day  I 
issued  my  proclamation  commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse  within 
five  days  from  the  date  thereof,  and  subsequently  learned  that  on  that 
day  they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  statehouse.  Steps  were 
taken  by  me  to  support  the  existing  and  recognized  State  government, 
but  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  days  the  insurrectionary  movement 
was  practically  abandoned,  and  the  officers  of  the  State  government, 
with  some  minor  exceptions,  resumed  their  powers  and  duties.  Consid- 
ering  that  the  present  State  administration  of  Louisiana  has  been  the 
only  government  in  that  State  for  nearly  two  years;  that  it  has  been 
tacitly  acknowledged  and  acquiesced  in  as  such  by  Congress,  and  more 
than  once  expressly  recognized  by  me,  I regarded  it  as  my  clear  duty, 
when  legally  called  upon  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent  its  overthrow  by 
an  armed  mob  under  pretense  of  fraud  and  irregularity  in  the  election  of 
1872.  I have  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject, 
stating  that  on  account  of  the  frauds  and  forgeries  committed  at  said 
election,  and  because  it  appears  that  the  returns  thereof  were  never 
legally  canvassed,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  thereby  who  were  chosen;  but 
from  the  best  sources  of  information  at  my  command  I have  always 
believed  that  the  present  State  officers  received  a majority  of  the  legal 
votes  actually  cast  at  that  election.  I repeat  what  I said  in  my  spe- 
cial message  of  February  23,  1873,  that  in  the  event  of  no  action  by  Con- 
gress I must  continue  to  recognize  the  government  heretofore  recognized 
by  me. 

I regret  to  say  that  with  preparations  for  the  late  election  decided  indi- 
cations appeared  in  some  localities  in  the  Southern  States  of  a determi- 
nation, by  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  to  deprive  citizens  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ballot  because  of  their  political  opinions.  Bands  of  men, 
masked  and  armed,  made  their  appearance;  White  Leagues  and  other 
societies  were  formed;  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
imported  and  distributed  to  these  organizations;  military  drills,  with  mena- 
cing demonstrations,  were  held,  and  with  all  these  murders  enough  were 
committed  to  spread  terror  among  those  whose  political  action  was  to  be 
suppressed,  if  possible,  by  these  intolerant  and  criminal  proceedings.  In 
some  places  colored  laborers  were  compelled  to  vote  according  to  the 
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wishes  of  their  employers,  under  threats  of  discharge  if  they  acted  other- 
wise; and  there  are  too  many  instances  in  which,  when  these  threats  were 
disregarded,  they  were  remorselessly  executed  by  those  who  made  them. 

I understand  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  made 
to  prevent  this  and  a like  state  of  things,  and  the  act  of  May  31,  1S70, 
with  amendments,  was  passed  to  enforce  its  provisions,  the  object  of  both 
being  to  guarantee  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  to  pioteet  them  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  that  right.  Knjoined  by  the  Constitution  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,”  and  convinced  by  undoubted 
evidence  that  violations  of  said  act  had  been  committed  and  that  a wide- 
spread and  flagrant  disregard  of  it  was  contemplated,  the  proper  officers 
were  instructed  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  and  troops  were  stationed  at 
convenient  points  to  aid  these  officers,  if  necessary,  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  Complaints  are  made  of  this  interference  by  Federal 
authority;  but  if  said  amendment  and  act  do  not  provide  for  such  inter- 
ference under  the  circumstances  as  above  stated,  then  they  are  without 
meaning,  force,  or  effect,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  colored  enfranchisement 
is  worse  than  mockery  and  little  better  than  a crime.  Possibly  Congies^ 
may  find  it  due  to  truth  and  justice  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a commit- 
tee, whether  the  alleged  wrongs  to  colored  citizens  for  political  purposes 
are  real  or  the  reports  thereof  were  manufactured  for  the  occasion. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  election 
was  4,082.  This  embraces  the  garrisons  of  all  the  forts  from  the  Dela^ 
ware  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  trouble  has  arisen  in  Arkansas.  Article  13  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  State  (wdiich  was  adopted  in  1868,  and  upon  the  approval 
of  which  by  Congress  the  State  was  restored  to  representation  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union)  provides  in  effect  that  before  any  amendments 
proposed  to  this  constitution  shall  become  a part  thereof  they  shall  be 
passed  by  two  successive  assemblies  and  then  submitted  to  and  latified 
by  a majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  voting  thereon.  On  the  1 ith  of 
May,  1874,  the  governor  convened  an  extra  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  State,  which  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  a convention  to  frame  a new  constitution.  Pursuant  to  this 
act,  and  at  an  election  held  011  the  3°fh  of  June,  iS74,the  convention  was 
approved,  and  delegates  were  chosen  thereto,  who  assembled  on  the  14th 
of  last  July  and  framed  a new  constitution,  the  schedule  of  which  provided 
for  the  election  of  an  entire  new  set  of  State  officers  in  a manner  contrary 
to  the  then  existing  election  laws  of  the  State.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
1874,  this  constitution,  as  therein  provided,  was  submitted  to  the  people 
for  their  approval  or  rejection,  and  according  to  the  election  returns  was 
approved  by  a large  majority  of  those  qualified  to  vote  thereon,  and  at 
the  same  election  persons  were  chosen  to  fill  all  the  State,  county,  and 
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township  offices.  The  governor  elected  in  1872  for  the  term  of  four  years 
turned  over  his  office  to  the  governor  chosen  under  the  new  constitution, 
whereupon  the  lieutenant-governor,  also  elected  in  1872  for  a term  of  four 
years,  claiming  to  act  as  governor,  and  alleging  that  said  proceedings  by 
which  the  new  constitution  was  made  and  a new  set  of  officers  elected 
were  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  void,  called  upon  me,  as  provided  in 
section  4,  Article  IV,  of  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the  State  against 
domestic  violence.  As  Congress  is  now  investigating  the  political  affairs 
of  Arkansas,  I have  declined  to  interfere. 

The  whole  subject  of  Executive  interference  with  the  affairs  of  a State 
is  repugnant  to  public  opinion,  to  the  feelings  of  those  who,  from  their 
official  capacity,  must  be  used  in  such  interposition,  and  to  him  or  those 
who  must  direct.  Unless  most  clearly  on  the  side  of  law,  such  interfer- 
ence becomes  a crime;  with  the  law  to  support  it,  it  is  condemned  without 
a hearing.  I desire,  therefore,  that  all  necessity  for  Executive  direction 
in  local  affairs  may  become  unnecessary  and  obsolete.  I invite  the  atten- 
tion, not  of  Congress,  but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  causes 
and  effects  of  these  unhappy  questions.  Is  there  not  a disposition  on  one 
side  to  magnify  wrongs  and  outrages,  and  on  the  other  side  to  belittle 
them  or  justify  them?  If  public  opinion  could  be  directed  to  a correct 
survey  of  what  is  and  to  rebuking  wrong  and  aiding  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  punishing  it,  a better  state  of  feeling  would  be  inculcated,  and 
the  sooner  we  would  have  that  peace  which  would  leave  the  States  free 
indeed  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs.  I believe  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  of  the  Southern  States — the  better  .part  of  them — there  is  a 
disposition  to  be  law  abiding,  and  to  do  no  violence  either  to  individuals 
or  to  the  laws  existing.  But  do  they  do  right  in  ignoring  the  existence 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  in  resistance  to  constituted  authority?  I sym- 
pathize with  their  prostrate  condition,  and  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
relieve  them,  acknowledging  that  in  some  instances  they  have  had  most 
trying  governments  to  live  under,  and  very  oppressive  ones  in  the  way  of 
taxation  for  nominal  improvements,  not  giving  benefits  equal  to  the  hard- 
ships imposed.  But  can  they  proclaim  themselves  entirely  irresponsible 
for  this  condition?  They  can  not.  Violence  has  been  rampant  in  some 
localities,  and  has  either  been  justified  or  denied  by  those  who  could  have 
prevented  it.  The  theory  is  even  raised  that  there  is  to  be  no  further 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  protect  citizens 
within  a State  where  the  State  authorities  fail  to  give  protection.  This 
is  a great  mistake.  While  I remain  Executive  all  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  recent  amendments 
added  thereto,  will  be  enforced  with  rigor,  but  with  regret  that  they 
should  have  added  one  jot  or  tittle  to  Executive  duties  or  powers.  Let 
there  be  fairness  in  the  discussion  of  Southern  questions,  the  advocates  of 
both  or  all  political  parties  giving  honest,  truthful  reports  of  occurrences, 
condemning  the  wrong  and  upholding  the  right,  and  .soon  all  will  be  well. 
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Under  existing  conditions  the  negro  votes  the  Republican  ticket  because 
he  knows  his  friends  are  of  that  party.  Many  a good  citizen  votes  the 
opposite,  not  because  he  agrees  with  the  great  principles  of  state  which 
separate  parties,  but  because,  generally,  he  is  opposed  to  negro  rule.  This 
is  a most  delusive  cry.  Treat  the  negro  as  a citizen  and  a voter,  as  he  is 
and  must  remain,  and  soon  parties  will  be  divided,  not  on  the  color  line, 
but  on  principle.  Then  we  shall  have  no  complaint  of  sectional  inter- 

ference. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney- General  contains  valuable  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 

States,  to  which  I invite  your  attention. 

I respectfully  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  increasing  the 
number  of  judicial  districts  in  the  United  States  to  eleven  (the  present 
number  being  nine)  and  the  creation  of  two  additional  judgeships.  The 
territory  to  be  traversed  by  the  circuit  judges  is  so  great  and  the  busi- 
ness 0/  the  courts  so  steadily  increasing  that  it  is  growing  more  and 
more  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  business  requiring  their 
attention.  Whether  this  would  involve  the  necessity  of  adding  two 
more  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  present  number  I submit  to 
the  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  legislation  asked  for  by  him. . The  domestic 
interests  of  the  people  are  more  intimately  connected  with  this  Depart- 
ment than  with  either  of  the  other  Departments  of  Government.  Its 
duties  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  they  have  become  so 
onerous  that  without  the  most  perfect  system  and  order  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  keep  trace  of  all  official  transac- 
tions having  his  sanction  and  done  in  his  name,  and  for  which  he  is  held 
personally  responsible. 

The  policy  adopted  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  known  as 
the  peace  policy,  has  been  adhered  to  with  most  beneficial  results.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  a few  years  more  will  relieve  our  frontiers  from 
danger  of  Indian  depredations. 

I commend  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  the  extension  of 
the  homestead  laws  to  the  Indians  and  for  some  sort  of  Teriitorial  gov- 
ernment for  the  Indian  Territory.  A great  majority  of  the  Jndians 
occupying  this  Territory  are  believed  yet  to  be  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing their  rights  against  the  more  civilized  and  enlightened  white  man. 
Any  Territorial  form  of  government  given  them,  therefore,  should  pro- 
tect them  in  their  homes  and  property  for  a period  of  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  before  its  final  adoption  should  be  ratified  by  a majority  of 

those  affected. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  herewith  attached  gives 
much  interesting  statistical  information,  which  I abstain  from  giving  an 
abstract  of,  but  refer  you  to  the  report  itself. 
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The  act  of  Congress  providing  the  oath  which  pensioners  must  sub- 
scribe to  before  drawing  their  pensions  cuts  off  from  this  bounty  a few 
survivors  of  the  War  of  1812  residing  in  the  Southern  States.  I recoup 
mend  the  restoration  of  this  bounty  to  all  such.  The  number  of  persons 
whose  names  would  thus  be  restored  to  the  list  of  pensioners  is  not 
large.  They  are  all  old  persons,  who  could  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
rebellion,  and  the  services  for  which  they  were  awarded  pensions  were 
in  defense  of  the  whole  country. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  herewith  contains  sug- 
gestions of  much  interest  to  the  general  public,  and  refers  to  the  ap' 
proaching  Centennial  and  the  part  his  Department  is  ready  to  take  in  it. 
I feel  that  the  nation  at  large  is  interested  in  having  this  exposition  a 
success,  and  commend  to  Congress  such  action  as  will  secure  a greater 
general  interest  in  it.  Already  many  foreign  nations  have  signified  their 
intention  to  be  represented  at  it,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  every  civi- 
lized nation  will  be  represented. 

The  rules  adopted  to  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  have 
been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  has  been  practicable  with  the  opposition  with 
which  they  meet.  The  effect,  I believe,  has  been  beneficial  on  the  whole, 
and  has  tended  to  the  elevation  of  the  service.  But  it  is  impracticable  to 
maintain  them  without  direct  and  positive  support  of  Congress.  Gen- 
erally the  support  which  this  reform  receives  is  from  those  who  give  it 
their  support  only  to  find  fault  when  the  rules  are  apparently  departed 
from.  Removals  from  office  without  preferring  charges  against  parties 
removed  are  frequently  cited  as  departures  from  the  rules  adopted,  and 
the  retention  of  those  against  whom  charges  are  made  by  irresponsible 
persons  and  without  good  grounds  is  also  often  condemned  as  a viola- 
tion of  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I announce  that 
if  Congress  adjourns  without  positive  legislation  on  the  subject  of  “civil- 
service  reform”  I will  regard  such  action  as  a disapproval  of  the  system, 
and  will  abandon  it,  except  so  far  as  to  require  examinations  for  certain 
appointees,  to  determine  their  fitness.  Competitive  examinations  will  be 
abandoned. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  services,  without  compensation, 
as  members  of  the  board  to  devise  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  civil  service  of  the  country  have  shown  much  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness in  their  work,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  mortification  if  it  is  to  be  thrown  away.  But  I repeat  that  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  this  system  to  a successful  issue  without  general 
approval  and  assistance  and  positive  law  to  support  it. 

I have  stated  that  three  elements  of  prosperity  to  the  nation — capital, 
labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  products  of  the  soil — still  remain  with 
us.  To  direct  the  employment  of  these  is  a problem  deserving  the  most 
serious  attention  ot  Congress.  If  employment  can  be  given  to  all  the 
labor  offering  itself,  prosperity  necessarily  follows.  I have  expressed 
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the  opinion,  and  repeat  it,  that  the  first  requisite  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  is  the  substitution  of  a sound  currency  in  place  of  one  of  a 
fluctuating  value.  This  secured,  there  are  many  interests  that  might  be 
fostered  to  the  great  profit  of  both  labor  and  capital.  How  to  induce 
capital  to  employ  labor  is  the  question.  The  subject  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation has  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress.  Much  new  light  on  this 
question  will  without  doubt  be  given  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
last  Congress  to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  subject. 

A revival  of  shipbuilding,  and  particularly  of  iron  steamship  building, 
is  of  vast  importance  to  our  national  prosperity.  The  United  States  is 
now  paying  over  $100,000,000  per  annum  for  freights  and  passage  on 
foreign  ships — to  be  carried  abroad  and  expended  in  the  employment 
and  support  of  other  peoples— beyond  a fair  percentage  of  what  should  go 
to  foreign  vessels,  estimating  on  the  tonnage  and  travel  of  each  respec- 
tively. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  disparity  in  the  carrying  trade 
exists,  and  to  correct  it  I would  be  willing  to  see  a great  departure  from 
the  usual  course  of  Government  in  supporting  what  might  usually  be 
termed  private  enterprise.  I would  not  suggest  as  a remedy  direct 
subsidy  to  American  steamship  lines,  but  I would  suggest  the  direct  offer 
of  ample  compensation  for  carrying  the  mails  between  Atlantic  Seaboard 
cities  and  the  Continent  on  American-owned  and  American-built  steam- 
ers, and  would  extend  this  liberality  to  vessels  carrying  the  mails  to  South 
American  States  and  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  would  pursue 
the  same  policy  from  our  Pacific  seaports  to  foreign  seaports  on  the 
Pacific.  It  might  be  demanded  that  vessels  built  for  this  service  should 
come  up  to  a standard  fixed  by  legislation  in  tonnage,  speed,  and  all 
other  qualities,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  Government  requiring  them 
at  .some  time  for  war  purposes.  The  right  also  of  taking  possession  of 

them  in  such  emergency  should  be  guarded. 

I offer  these  suggestions,  believing  them  worthy  of  consideration,  in 
all  seriousness,  affecting  all  sections  and  all  interests  alike.  If  an}  thing 
better  can  be  done  to  direct  the  country  into  a course  of  general  pros- 
perity, no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  I to  second  the  plan. 

Forwarded  herewith  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20,  1874,  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  District  government.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  report 
that  the  net  debt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  less  securities  on  hand  and 


available,  is: 


Bonded  debt  issued  prior  to  July  i,  1874 
3.65  bonds,  act  of  Congress  June  20,  1874 
Certificates  of  the  board  of  audit 


$8,  883,  940.  43 
2,  088,  168.  73 
4,  770,  558.  45 


15,  742, 667. 61 

Less  special-improvement  assessments  (chargeable  to  pri- 
vate property)  in  excess  of  any  demand  against  such  as- 


sessments   6*4,  °54-  37 

Uess  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  bonds 7r>  000.00 

And  Washington  and  Alexandria  Railroad  bonds 59.  °°°-  00 


In  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 


1,748, 054.37 


neaving  actual  debt,  less  said  assets 


13. 994,6i3-  24 
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In  addition  to  this  there  are  claims  preferred  against  the  government 
of  the  District  amounting,  in  the  estimated  aggregate  reported  by  the 
board  of  audit,  to  $3, 147,787.48,  of  which  the  greater  part  will  proba- 
bly be  rejected.  This  sum  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  included  in 
the  debt  account  of  the  District  government  than  can  the  thousands  of 
claims  against  the  General  Government  be  included  as  a portion  of  the 
national  debt.  But  the  aggregate  sum  thus  stated  includes  something 
more  than  the  funded  debt  chargeable  exclusively  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  act  of  Congress  of  June  20,  1874,  contemplates  an  ap- 
portionment between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
3.65  bonds.  Therefore  in  computing  with  precision  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  District  the  aggregate  sums  above  stated  as  respects  3.65  bonds  now 
issued,  the  outstanding  certificates  of  the  board  of  audit,  and  the  unad- 
justed claims  pending  before  that  board  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  20,  1874. 

1 especially  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  relative  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  the  interest  on  the  District  bonds,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  District. 

I feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who  consented  to  leave  their 
private  affairs  and  come  from  a distance  to  attend  to  the  business  of  this 
District,  and  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted.  I am  sure  their  services  will  be  equally  appreciated  by  the 
entire  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  full  report  of  the  board  of 
health  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  District  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  my  opinion  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  regarded  as  the 
grounds  of  the  national  capital,  in  which  the  entire  people  are  inter- 
ested. I do  not  allude  to  this  to  urge  generous  appropriations  to  the 
District,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  framing  a law  for 
the  government  of  the  District,  to  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  the 
city  was  planned  by  the  founders  of  the  Government;  the  manner  in 
which,  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  reservations,  streets,  and  avenues 
were  laid  out,  and  the  proportion  of  the  property  actually  possessed  by 
the  General  Government.  I think  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
government  and  improvements  to  be  borne  by  the  General  Government, 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  county  should  be 
carefully  and  equitably  defined. 

In  accordance  with  section  3,  act  approved  June  23,  1874,1  appointed 
a board  to  make  a survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  best  method  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  etc. ; and  in  accordance 
with  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
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mission  of  engineers  to  investigate  and  report  a permanent  plan  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  subject  to  in- 
undation,” I appointed  a commission  of  engineers.  Neither  board  has 
yet  completed  its  labors.  When  their  reports  are  received,  they  will  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  without  delay. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  7,  187 5- 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  submitting  my  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  this  centen- 
nial year  of  our  national  existence  as  a free  and  independent  people,  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recur  to  the  advancement  that  has  been  made 
from  the  time  of  the  colonies,  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  were  then  a peo- 
ple numbering  only  3,000,000.  Now  we  number  more  than  40,000,000. 
Then  industries  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  Now  manufactories  absorb  much  of  the  labor  of  the  country. 

Our  liberties  remain  unimpaired;  the  bondmen  have  been  freed  from 
slavery;  we  have  become  possessed  of  the  respect,  if  not  the  friendship, 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Our  progress  has  been  great  in  all  the  arts  in 
science,  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  mining,  mechanics,  law,  medi- 
cine, etc. ; and  in  general  education  the  progress  is  likewise  encouraging. 

Our  thirteen  States  have  become  thirty-eight,  including  Colorado  (which 
has  taken  the  initiatory  steps  to  become  a State),  and  eight  Territories, 
including  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  and  excluding  Colorado,  mak- 
ing a territory  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  south 
we  have  extended  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  west  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  cotton  gin,  the  steamship,  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  reaping,  sewing,  and  modern  printing  machines,  and  nu- 
merous other  inventions  of  scarcely  less  value  to  our  business  and  happi- 
ness were  entirely  unknown. 

In  1776  manufactories  scarcely  existed  even  in  name  in  all  this  vast 
erritory.  In  1870  more  than  2,000,000  persons  were  employed  in  man- 
lfactories,  producing  more  than  $2,100,000,000  of  products  in  amount 
annually,  nearly  equal  to  our  national  debt.  Prom  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  1776  being  engaged  in  the  one  occupation  of  agricul- 
ture, in  1870  so  numerous  and  diversified  had  become  the  occupation  of 
our  people  that  less  than  6,000,000  out  of  more  than  40,000,000  were 
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so  engaged.  The  extraordinary  effect  produced  in  our  country  by  a 
resort  to  diversified  occupations  has  built  a market  for  the  products  of 
fertile  lands  distant  from  the  seaboard  and  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  American  system  of  locating  various  and  extensive  manufactories 
next  to  the  plow  and  the  pasture,  and  adding  connecting  railroads  and 
steamboats,  has  produced  in  our  distant  interior  country  a result  notice- 
able by  the  intelligent  portions  of  all  commercial  nations.  The  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  American  mechanics  have  been  demonstrated  at  home  and 
abroad  in  a manner  most  flattering  to  their  pride.  But  for  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  ability  of  our  mechanics,  the  achievements  of  our 
agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  transporters  throughout  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible  of  attainment. 

The  progress  of  the  miner  has  also  been  great.  Of  coal  our  production 
was  small;  now  many  millions  of  tons  are  mined  annually.  So  with  iron, 
which  formed  scarcely  an  appreciable  part  of  our  products  half  a century 
ago,  we  now  produce  more  than  the  world  consumed  at  the  beginning 
of  our  national  existence,  head,  zinc,  and  copper,  from  being  articles  of 
import,  we  may  expect  to  be  large  exporters  of  in  the  near  future.  The 
development  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
has  not  only  been  remarkable,  but  has  had  a large  influence  upon  the 
business  of  all  commercial  nations.  Our  merchants  in  the  last  hundred 
years  have  had  a success  and  have  established  a reputation  for  enterprise, 
sagacity,'  progress,  and  integrity  unsurpassed  by  peoples  of  older  national- 
ities. This  ‘ ‘ good  name  ’ * is  not  confined  to  their  homes,  but  goes  out 
upon  every  sea  and  into  every  port  where  commerce  enters.  With  equal 
pride  we  can  point  to  our  progress  in  all  of  the  learned  professions. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  our  second  centennial — commen- 
cing our  manhood  as  a nation-  it  is  well  to  look  back  upon  the  past  and 
study  what  will  be  best  to  preserve  and  advance  our  future  greatness 
From  the  fall  of  Adam  for  his  transgression  to  the  present  day  no  nation 
has  ever  been  free  from  threatened  danger  to  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. We  should  look  to  the  dangers  threatening  us,  and  remedy  them 
so  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  We  are  a republic  whereof  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  before  the  law.  Under  such  a form  of  government  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  should  be  possessed  of  education 
and  intelligence  enough  to  cast  a vote  with  a right  understanding  of  its 
meaning.  A large  association  of  ignorant  men  can  not  for  any  consid- 
erable period  oppose  a successful  resistance  to  tyranny  and  oppression 
from  the  educated  few,  but  will  inevitably  sink  into  acquiescence  to  the 
will  of  intelligence,  whether  directed  by  the  demagogue  or  by  priestcraft. 
Hence  the  education  of  the  masses  becomes  of  the  first  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  our  institutions.  They  are  worth  preserving,  because 
they  have  secured  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
population  of  any  form  of  government  yet  devised.  All  other  forms 
of  government  approach  it  just  in  proportion  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
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education  and  independence  of  thought  and  action.  As  the  primary 
step,  therefore,  to  our  advancement  in  all  that  has  marked  our  progress 
in  the  past  century,  I suggest  for  your  earnest  consideration,  and  most 
earnestly  recommend  it,  that  a constitutional  amendment  be  submitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ratification,  making  it  the  duty 
of  each  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and  forever  maintain  free  public 
schools  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  within  their  respective  limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birth- 
place, or  religions;  forbidding  the  teaching  in  said  schools  of  religious, 
atheistic,  or  pagan  tenets;  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
funds  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  by  legislative,  munici- 
pal, or  other  authority,  for  the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  or  in  aid  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  object  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever. 

In  connection  with  this  important  question  I would  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  correcting  an  evil  that,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  will  probably  lead  to  great  trouble  in  our  land  before  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  vast  amounts  of 
untaxed  church  property. 

In  1850,  I believe,  the  church  property  of  the  United  States  which 
paid  no  tax,  municipal  or  State,  amounted  to  about  $83,000,000.  In 
i860  the  amount  had  doubled;  in  1875  it  is  about  $1,000,000,000.  By 
1900,  without  check,  it  is  safe  to  say  this  property  will  reach  a sum 
exceeding  $3,000,000,000.  So  vast  a sum,  receiving  all  the  protection 
and  benefits  of  Government  without  bearing  its  proportion  of  the  bur- 
dens and  expenses  of  the  same,  will  not  be  looked  upon  acquiescently  by 
those  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  In  a growing  country,  where  real 
estate  enhances  so  rapidly  with  time,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
scarcely  a limit  to  the  wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by  corporations, 
religious  or  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  retain  real  estate  without  taxation. 
The  contemplation  of  so  vast  a property  as  here  alluded  to,  without 
taxation,  may  lead  to  sequestration  without  constitutional  authority  and 
through  blood. 

I would  suggest  the  taxation  of  all  property  equally,  whether  church 
or  corporation,  exempting  only  the  last  resting  place  of  the  dead  and 
possibly,  with  proper  restrictions,  church  edifices. 

Our  relations  with  most  of  the  foreign  powers  continue  on  a satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  footing. 

Increased  intercourse,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation 
of  mutual  interests  have  steadily  improved  our  relations  with  the  large 
majority  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  rendering  practicable  the  peaceful 
solution  of  questions  which  from  time  to  time  necessarily  arise,  leaving 
few  which  demand  extended  or  particular  notice. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State  with  our  diplomatic 

representatives  abroad  is  transmitted  herewith. 

1 am  happy  to  announce  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  General  Cortes 
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of  Portugal,  proclaimed  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  servitude  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  legislation  may  be  another  step  toward  the  great  consummation  to 
be  reached,  when  no  man  shall  be  permitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
any  guise,  excuse,  or  form  of  law,  to  hold  his  fellow-man  in  bondage. 
I am  of  opinion  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  contrib- 
uting toward  that  end,  and  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  to  provide  by  suitable  legislation  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  hold  slaves  as  property  in  any  other  country  or  be  interested 
therein. 

Chile  has  made  reparation  in  the  case  of  the  whale  ship  Good  Return , 
seized  without  sufficient  cause  upward  of  forty  years  ago.  Though  she 
had  hitherto  denied  her  accountability,  the  denial  was  never,  acquiesced 
in  by  this  Government,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim  has  been  so  earnestly 
contended  for  that  it  has  been  gratifying  that  she  should  have  at  last 
acknowledged  it. 

The  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  steamer  Montijo,  for  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  was  held  accountable,  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  claim.  This 
decision  has  settled  a question  which  had  been  pending  for  several  years, 
and  which,  while  it  continued  open,  might  more  or  less  disturb  the  good 
understanding  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  maintained  between  the  two 
Republics. 

A reciprocity  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  con- 
cluded some  months  since.  As  it  contains  a stipulation  that  it  shall  not 
take  effect  until  Congress  shall  enact  the  proper  legislation  for  that  pur- 
pose, copies  of  the  instrument  are  herewith  submitted,  in  order  that,  if 
such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  the  necessary  legislation  upon 
the  subject  may  be  adopted. 

In  March  last  an  arrangement  was  made,  through  Mr.  Cushing,  our 
minister  in  Madrid,  with  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  payment  by  the 
latter  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $80,000  in  coin,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  relief  of  the  families  or  persons  of  the  ship’s  company  and  certain 
passengers  of  the  Virginius.  This  sum  was  to  have  been  paid  in  three 
installments  at  two  months  each.  It  is  due  to  the  Spanish  Government 
that  I should  state  that  the  payments  were  fully  and  spontaneously  antici- 
pated by  that  Government,  and  that  the  whole  amount  was  paid  within 
but  a few  days  more  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
adjustment,  I have  directed  the  distribution  of  the  amount  among  the  par- 
ties entitled  thereto,  including  the  ship’s  company  and  such  of  the  pas- 
sengers as  were  American  citizens.  Payments  are  made  accordingly,  on 
the  application  by  the  parties  entitled  thereto. 

The  past  year  has  furnished  no  evidence  of  an  approaching  termination 
of  the  ruinous  conflict  which  has  been  raging  for  seven  years  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  island  of  Cuba.  The  same  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare and  of  the  just  demands  of  humanity  which  has  heretofore  called 
forth  expressions  of  condemnation  from  the  nations  of  Christendom  has 
continued  to  blacken  the  sad  scene.  Desolation,  ruin,  and  pillage  are 
pervading  the  rich  fields  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  incendiary’s  torch,  firing  plantations  and  valuable 
factories  and  buildings,  is  the  agent  marking  the  alternate  advance  or 
retreat  of  contending  parties. 

The  protracted  continuance  of  this  strife  seriously  affects  the  interests 
of  all  commercial  nations,  but  those  of  the  United  States  more  than 
others,  by  reason  of  close  proximity,  its  larger  trade  and  intercourse  with 
Cuba,  and  the  frequent  and  intimate  personal  and  social  relations  which 
have  grown  up  between  its  citizens  and  those  of  the  island.  Moreover, 
the  property  of  our  citizens  in  Cuba  is  large,  and  is  rendered  insecure  and 
depreciated  in  value  and  in  capacity  of  production  by  the  continuance  of 
the  strife  and  the  unnatural  mode  of  its  conduct.  The  same  is  true,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree,  with  respect  to  the  interests  and  people  of  other 
nations;  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  assurance  of  a near  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  must  of  necessity  soon  compel  the  States  thus  suffering 
to  consider  what  the  interests  of  their  own  people  and  their  duty  toward 
themselves  may  demand. 

I have  hoped  that  Spain  would  be  enabled  to  establish  peace  in  her 
colony,  to  afford  security  to  the  property  and  the  interests  of  our  citizens, 
and  allow  legitimate  scope  to  trade  and  commerce  and  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  island.  Because  of  this  hope,  and  from  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  interfere  in  the  most  remote  manner  in  the  affairs  of 
another  and  a friendly  nation,  especially  of  one  whose  sympathy  and 

friendship  in  the  struggling  infancy  of  our  own  existence  must  ever  be 
remembered  with  gratitude,  I have  patiently  and  anxiously  waited  the 
progress  of  events.  Our  own  civil  conflict  is  too  recent  for  us  not  to 
consider  the  difficulties  which  surround  a government  distracted  by  a 
dynastic  rebellion  at  home  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  to  cope  with 
a separate  insurrection  in  a distant  colony.  But  whatever  causes  may 
have  produced  the  situation  which  so  grievously  affects  our  interests,  it 
exists,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  operating  directly  upon  this  country 
and  its  people.  Thus  far  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  have  proved  abortive, 
and  time  has  marked  no  improvement  in  the  situation.  The  armed 
bands  of  either  side  now  occup}'  nearly  the  same  ground  as  in  the  past, 
with  the  difference,  from  time  to  time,  of  more  lives  sacrificed,  more  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  wider  extents  of  fertile  and  productive  fields  and 
more  and  more  of  valuable  property  constantly  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the 
incendiary’s  torch. 

In  contests  of  this  nature,  where  a considerable  body  of  people  who 
have  attempted  to  free  themselves  of  the  control  of  the  superior  govern- 
ment have  reached  such  point  in  occupation  of  territory,  in  power,  and 
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in  general  organization  as  to  constitute  in  fact  a body  politic;  having  a 
government  in  substance  as  well  as  in  name;  possessed  of  the  elements 
of  stability  and  equipped  with  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
internal  policy  and  the  execution  of  its  laws;  prepared  and  able  to  admin- 
ister justice  at  home,  as  well  as  in  its  dealings  with  other  powers,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  those  other  powers  to  recognize  its  existence  as  a 
new  and  independent  nation.  In  such  cases  other  nations  simply  deal 
with  an  actually  existing  condition  of  things,  and  recognize  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  that  body  politic  which,  possessing  the  necessary 
elements,  has  in  fact  become  a new  power.  In  a word,  the  creation  of  a 
new  state  is  a fact. 

To  establish  the  condition  of  things  essential  to  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  there  must  be  a people  occupying  a known  territory,  united  under 
some  known  and  defined  form  of  government,  acknowledged  by  those 
subject  thereto,  in  which  the  functions  of  government  are  administered 
by  usual  methods,  competent  to  mete  out  justice  to  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, to  afford  remedies  for  public  and  for  private  wrongs,  and  able  to 
assume  the  correlative  international  obligations  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  corresponding  international  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  A power  should  exist  complete  in  its  organi- 
zation, ready  to  take  and  able  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

While  conscious  that  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  shown  a strength 
and  endurance  which  make  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  the  powex 
of  Spain  to  subdue  it,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  no  such  civil  organiza- 
tion exists  which  may  be  recognized  as  an  independent  government  capa- 
ble of  performing  its  international  obligations  and  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth.  A recognition  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and  would  compel  the  power  gi ant- 
ing it  soon  to  support  by  force  the  government  to  which  it  had  really 
given  its  only  claim  of  existence.  In  my  judgment  the  United  States 
should  adhere  to  the  policy  and  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  been 
its  sure  and  safe  guides  in  like  contests  between  revolted  colonies  and 
their  mother  country,  and,  acting  only  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  should 
avoid  any  possibility  of  suspicion  or  of  imputation. 

A recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  being,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
practicable and  indefensible,  the  question  which  next  presents  itself  is 
that  of  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  parties  to  the  contest. 

In  a former  message  to  Congress  I had  occasion  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  in  Cuba,  dreadful  and 
devastating  as  were  its  incidents,  did  not  rise  to  the  fearful  dignity  of 
war.  Regarding  it  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  I am  unable  to  see 
that  any  notable  success  or  any  marked  or  real  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents  has  essentially  changed  the  character  of  the  contest.  It 
has  acquired  greater  age,  but  not  greater  or  more  formidable  propor- 
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tions.  It  is  possible  that  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  even  acts  of 
Spain  herself,  of  this  very  nature,  might  be  pointed  to  in  defense  of  such 
recognition.  But  now,  as  in  its  past  history,  the  United  States  should 
carefully  avoid  the  false  lights  which  might  lead  it  into  the  mazes  of 
doubtful  law  and  of  questionable  propriety,  and  adhere  rigidly  and 
sternly  to  the  rule,  which  has  been  its  guide,  of  doing  only  that  which 
is  right  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  The  question  of  according  or  of 
withholding  rights  of  belligerency  must  be  judged  in  every  case  in  view 
of  the  particular  attending  facts.  Unless  justified  by  necessity,  it  is 
always,  and  justly,  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  and  a gratuitous  dem- 
onstration of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  It  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
required,  when  the  interests  and  rights  of  another  government  or  of  its 
people  are  so  far  affected  by  a pending  civil  conflict  as  to  require  a defi- 
nition of  its  relations  to  the  parties  thereto.  But  this  conflict  must  be 
one  which  will  be  recognized  in  the  sense  of  international  law  as  war. 
Belligerence,  too,  is  a fact.  The  mere  existence  of  contending  armed 
bodies  and  their  occasional  conflicts  do  not  constitute  war  in  the  sense 
referred  to.  Applying  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  the 
tests  recognized  by  publicists  and  writers  on  international  law,  and  which 
have  been  observed  by  nations  of  dignity,  honesty,  and  power  when  free 
from  sensitive  or  selfish  and  unworthy  motives,  I fail  to  find  in  the  insur- 
rection the  existence  of  such  a substantial  political  organization,  real, 
palpable,  and  manifest  to  the  world,  having  the  forms  and  capable  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  government  coward  its  own  people  and  to  other 
states,  with  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  a local  habita- 
tion, possessing  such  organization  of  force,  such  material,  such  occu- 
pation of  territory,  as  to  take  the  contest  out  of  the  category  of  a mere 
rebellious  insurrection  or  occasional  skirmishes  and  place  it  on  the  ter- 
rible footing  of  war,  to  which  a recognition  of  belligerency  would  aim  to 
elevate  it.  The  contest,  moreover,  is  solely  on  land;  the  insurrection  has 
not  possessed  itself  of  a single  seaport  whence  it  may  send  forth  its  flag, 
nor  has  it  any  means  of  communication  with  foreign  powers  except 
through  the  military  lines  of  its  adversaries.  No  apprehension  of  any 
of  those  sudden  and  difficult  complications  which  a war  upon  the  ocean 
is  apt  to  precipitate  upon  the  vessels,  both  commercial  and  national,  and 
upon  the  consular  officers  of  other  powers  calls  for  the  definition  of  their 
relations  to  the  parties  to  the  contest.  Considered  as  a question  of  expe- 
diency, I regard  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  still  to  be  as  unwise 
and  premature  as  I regard  it  to  be,  at  present,  indefensible  as  a measure 
of  right.  Such  recognition  entails  upon  the  country  according  the  rights 
which  flow  from  it  difficult  and  complicated  duties,  and  requires  the  ex- 
action from  the  contending  parties  of  the  strict  observance  of  their  rights 
and  obligations;  it  confers  the  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas  by  ves- 
sels of  both  parties;  it  would  .subject  the  carrying  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  now  may  be  transported  freely  and  without  interruption  in 
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the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  detention  and  to  possible  seizure;  it 
would  give  rise  to  countless,  vexatious  questions,  would  release  the  parent 
Government  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  by  the  insurgents,  and 
would  invest  Spain  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  supervision  recognized 
by  our  treaty  of  1795  over  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a very  large 
part  of  which,  in  its  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States  and 
between  all  of  them  and  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  passes  through  the 
waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  exercise  of  this  super- 
vision could  scarce  fail  to  lead,  if  not  to  abuses,  certainly  to  collisions 
perilous  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  States.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  to  what  result  such  supervision  would  before  long  draw  this  nation. 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  the  United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possibilities 
of  such  result  by  measures  of  questionable  right  or  expediency  or  by  any 
indirection.  Apart  from  any  question  of  theoretical  right,  I am  satisfied 
that  while  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba 
might  give  them  a hope  and  an  inducement  to  protract  the  struggle,  it 
would  be  but  a delusive  hope,  and  would  not  remove  the  evils  which  this 
Government  and  its  people  are  experiencing,  but  would  draw  the  United 
States  into  complications  which  it  has  waited  long  and  already  suffered 
much  to  avoid.  The  recognition  of  independence  or  of  belligerency  being 
thus,  in  my  judgment,  equally  inadmissible,  it  remains  to  consider  what 
course  shall  be  adopted  should  the  conflict  not  soon  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  acts  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  should  the  evils  which  result  there- 
from, affecting  all  nations,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  continue. 
In  such  event  I am  of  opinion  that  other  nations  will  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them,  and  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  only  remaining  measures  possible — mediation  and  intervention. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  large  expanse  of  water  separating  the  island 
from  the  peninsula,  the  want  of  harmony  and  of  personal  sympathy 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  those  sent  thither  to  rule 
them,  and  want  of  adaptation  of  the  ancient  colonial  system  of  Europe  to 
the  present  times  and  to  the  ideas  which  the  events  of  the  past  century 
have  developed,  the  contending  parties  appear  to  have  within  themselves 
no  depository  of  common  confidence  to  suggest  wisdom  when  passion 
and  excitement  have  their  sway  and  to  assume  the  part  of  peacemaker. 
In  this  view  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  contest  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  as  a mediator  were  tendered  in  good  faith,  without  any 
selfish  purpose,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  in  sincere  friendship  for 
both  parties,  but  were  at  the  time  declined  by  Spain,  with  the  declara- 
tion, nevertheless,  that  at  a future  time  they  would  be  indispensable.  No 
intimation  has  been  received  that  in  the  opinion  of  Spam  that  time  has 
been  reached.  And  yet  the  strife  continues,  with  all  its  dread  horrors 
and  all  its  injuries  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, and  of  other 
nations.  Each  party  seems  quite  capable  of  working  great  injury  and 
damage  to  the  other,  as  well  as  to  all  the  relations  and  interests  depend- 
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ent  on  the  existence  of  peace  in  the  island;  but  they  seem  incapable  of 
reaching  any  adjustment,  and  both  have  thus  far  failed  of  achieving  any 
success  whereby  one  party  shall  possess  and  control  the  island  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the  agency  of  others, 
either  by  mediation  or  by  intervention,  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  invoked  for  the  termination  of  the  strife. 
At  the  same  time,  while  thus  impressed  I do  not  at  this  time  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  intervention.  I shall  be  ready  at  all 
times,  and  as  the  equal  friend  of  both  parties,  to  respond  to  a suggestion 
that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  acceptable  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  a peace  honorable  to  both.  It  is  due  to  Spain,  so  far  as 
this  Government  is  concerned,  that  the  agency  of  a third  power,  to  which 
I have  adverted,  shall  be  adopted  only  as  a last  expedient.  Had  it  been 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  repeated 
opportunities  for  so  doing  have  been  presented  within  the  last  few  years; 
but  we  have  remained  passive,  and  have  performed  our  whole  duty  and 
all  international  obligations  to  Spain  with  friendship,  fairness,  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  a .spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance  which  negatives  every 
possible  suggestion  of  desire  to  interfere  or  to  add  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  she  has  been  surrounded. 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  recently  submitted  to  our  minister  at 
Madrid  certain  proposals  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  to  be  the  basis, 
if  not  the  actual  submission,  of  terms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  griefs  of  which  this  Government  has  felt  itself  entitled  to  com- 
plain. These  proposals  have  not  yet  reached  me  in  their  full  text.  On 
their  arrival  they  will  be  taken  into  careful  examination,  and  may,  I 
hope,  lead  to  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  questions  to  which  they 

refer  and  remove  the  possibility  of  future  occurrences  such  as  have  given 
rise  to  our  just  complaints. 

It  is  understood  also  that  renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
reforms  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  island.  Persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  a proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
its  citizens  entitles  it  to  relief  from  the  strain  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  difficulties  of  the  questions  and  the  wrongs  and  losses 
which  arise  from  the  contest  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  interests  of  humanity 
itself  demand  the  cessation  of  the  strife  before  the  whole  island  shall  be 
laid  waste  and  larger  sacrifices  of  life  be  made,  I shall  feel  it  my  duty, 
should  my  hopes  of  a satisfactory  adjustment  and  of  the  early  restoration 
of  peace  and  the  removal  of  future  causes  of  complaint  be,  unhappily, 
disappointed,  to  make  a further  communication  to  Congress  at  some 
period  not  far  remote,  and  during  the  present  session,  recommending 
what  may  then  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

The  free  zone,  so  called,  several  years  since  established  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government  in  certain  of  the  States  of  that  Republic  adjacent  to 
our  frontier,  remains  in  full  operation.  It  has  always  been  materially 
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injurious  to  honest  traffic,  for  it  operates  as  an  incentive  to  traders  in 
Mexico  to  supply  without  customs  charges  the  wants  of  inhabitants  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  and  prevents  the  same  wants  from  being  supplied 
by  merchants  of  the  United  States,  thereby  to  a considerable  extent 
defrauding  our  revenue  and  checking  honest  commercial  enterprise. 

Depredations  by  armed  bands  from  Mexico  on  the  people  of  Texas 
near  the  frontier  continue.  Though  the  main  object  of  these  incursions 
is  robbery,  they  frequently  result  in  the  murder  of  unarmed  and  peace- 
ably disposed  persons,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  United  States 
post-offices  and  mail  communications  have  been  attacked.  Renewed 
remonstrances  upon  this  subject  have  been  addressed  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  but  without  much  apparent  effect.  The  military  force  of 
this  Government  disposable  for  service  in  that  quarter  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  effectually  guard  the  line,  even  at  those  points  where  the  incur- 
sions are  usually  made.  An  experiment  of  an  armed  vessel  on  the  Rio 
Grande  for  that  purpose  is  on  trial,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  if  not  thwarted 
by  the  shallowness  of  the  river  and  other  natural  obstacles,  it  may  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  herdsmen  of  Texas. 

The  proceedings  of  the  joint  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  on  the 
subject  of  claims,  will  soon  be  brought  to  a close.  The  result  of  those 
proceedings  will  then  be  communica-ted  to  Congress. 

I am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has,  upon 
further  consideration,  practically  abandoned  its  objection  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  that  share  of  its  revenue  which  some  years  since  it  allotted 
toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  claims  of  foreigners  generally.  In 
thus  reconsidering  its  determination  that  Government  has  shown  a just 
sense  of  self-respect  which  can  not  fail  to  reflect  credit  upon  it  in  the 
eyes  of  all  disinterested  persons  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  its  payments  on  account  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
vStates  are  still  so  meager  in  amount,  and  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  in  regard  to  the  sums  to  be  paid  and  the  periods  when  those 
payments  were  to  take  place  should  have  been  so  signally  disregarded. 

Since  my  last  annual  message  the  exchange  has  been  made  of  the 
ratification  of  a treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Belgium,  and 
of  conventions  with  the  Mexican  Republic  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  joint  commission  respecting  claims;  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  fot 
commercial  reciprocity,  and  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  extradition; 

all  of  which  have  been  duly  proclaimed. 

The  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims  has  prosecuted  its 
important  duties  very  assiduously  and  very  satisfactorily.  It  convened 
and  was  organized  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1874,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  under  which  it  was  created  was  to  exist  for  one  year  from  that  date. 
The  act  provided,  however,  that  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  court  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  President 
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might  by  proclamation  extend  the  time  of  its  duration  to  a period  not  more 
than  six  months  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  one  year. 

Having  received  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  complete  the  work  within  the  time  originally  fixed,  I issued  a procla- 
mation (a  copy  of  which  is  presented  herewith)  extending  the  time  of 
duration  of  the  court  for  a period  of  six  months  from  and  after  the  2 2d 
day  of  July  last. 

A report  made  through  the  clerk  of  the  court  (communicated  herewith) 
shows  the  condition  of  the  calendar  on  the  1st  of  November  last  and  the 
large  amount  of  work  which  has  been  accomplished.  One  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  claims  have  been  presented,  of  which  682 
had  been  disposed  of  at  the  date  of  the  report.  I am  informed  that 
170  cases  were  decided  during  the  month  of  November.  Arguments 
are  being  made  and  decisions  given  in  the  remaining  cases  with  all  the 
dispatch  consistent  with  the  proper  consideration  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted. Many  of  these  claims  are  in  behalf  of  mariners,  or  depend  on 
the  evidence  of  mariners,  whose  absence  has  delayed  the  taking  or  the 
return  of  the  necessary  evidence. 

It  is  represented  to  me  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  the  court  to 
finally  dispose  of  all  the  cases  before  it  within  the  present  limit  of  its 
duration.  Justice  to  the  parties  claimant,  who  have  been  at  large  ex- 
pense in  preparing  their  claims  and  obtaining  the  evidence  in  their  sup- 
port, suggests  a short  extension,  to  enable  the  court  to  dispose  of  all  of 
the  claims  which  have  been  presented. 

I recommend  the  legislation  which  may  be  deemed  proper  to  enable 
the  court  to  complete  the  work  before  it. 

1 recommend  that  some  suitable  provision  be  made,  by  the  creation  of 
a special  court  or  by  conferring  the  necessary  jurisdiction  upon  some  ap' 
propriate  tribunal,  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  claims 
of  aliens  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  have  arisen 
within  some  reasonable  limitation  of  time,  or  which  may  hereafter  arise, 
excluding  all  claims  barred  by  treaty  provisions  or  otherwise.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  give  proper  consideration  to  these  claims  by  the 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  Such  a tribunal  would 
afford  an  opportunity  to  aliens  other  than  British  subjects  to  present 
their  claims  on  account  of  acts  committed  against  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty during  the  rebellion,  as  also  to  those  subjects  of  Great  Britain  whose 
claims,  having  arisen  subsequent  to  the  9th  day  of  April,  1865,  could  not 
be  presented  to  the  late  commission  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  become  an  essential  and  indispensable  agent 
in  the  transmission  of  business  and  social  messages.  Its  operation  on 
land,  and  within  the  limit  of  particular  states,  is  necessarily  under  the 
control  of  the  jurisdiction  within  which  it  operates.  The  lines  on  the  high 
seas,  however,  are  not  subject  to  the  particular  control  of  any  one  gov- 
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eminent. 

In  1869  a concession  was  granted  b}?-  the  French  Government  to  a 
company  which  proposed  to  lay  a cable  from  the  shores  of  France  to 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  there  was  a telegraphic  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe  (through  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  at  either  end  of  the  line), under  the  control 
of  an  association  which  had,  at  large  outlay  of  capital  and  at  great  risk, 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  maintaining  such  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  cost  of  correspondence  by  this  agency  was  great,  possibly 
not  too  large  at  the  time  for  a proper  remuneration  for  so  hazardous  and 
so  costly  an  enterprise.  It  was,  however,  a heavy  charge  upon  a means 
of  communication  which  the  progress  in  the  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  world  found  to  be  a necessity,  and  the  obtaining  of  this 
French  concession  showed  that  other  capital  than  that  already  invested 
was  ready  to  enter  into  competition,  with  assurance  of  adequate  return 
for  their  outlay.  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  interests,  not 
only  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world  at  large,  de- 
manded, or  would  demand,  the  multiplication  of  such  means  of  commu- 
nication between  separated  continents,  I was  desirous  that  the  proposed 
connection  should  be  made;  but  certain  provisions  of  this  concession 
were  deemed  by  me  to  be  objectionable,  particularly  one  which  gave  for 
a long  term  of  years  the  exclusive  right  of  telegraphic  communication  by 
submarine  cable  between  the  shores  of  France  and  the  United  States.  I 
could  not  concede  that  any  power  should  claim  the  right  to  land  a cable 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  deny  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  its  citizens  or  grantees,  an  equal  right  to  land  a 
cable  on  its  shores.  The  right  to  control  the  conditions  for  the  laying 
of  a cable  within  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
nect our  shores  with  those  of  any  foreign  state,  pertains  exclusively  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  under  such  limitations  and  conditions 
as  Congress  may  impose.  In  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  I 
was  unwilling,  on  the  one  hand,  to  yield  to  a foreign  state  the  right  to 
say  that  its  grantees  might  land  on  our  shores  while  it  denied  a similar 
right  to  our  people  to  land  on  its  shores,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I was 
reluctant  to  deny  to  the  great  interests  of  the  world  and  of  civilization 
the  facilities  of  such  communication  as  were  proposed.  I therefore 
withheld  any  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  cable  on  condition  that 
the  offensive  monopoly  feature  of  the  concession  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  right  of  any  cable  which  may  be  established  by  authority  of 
this  Government  to  land  upon  French  territory  and  to  connect  with 
French  land  lines  and  enjoy  all  the  necessary  facilities  or  privileges  in- 
cident to  the  use  thereof  upon  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  company 
be  conceded.  As  the  result  thereof  the  company  in  question  renounced 
the  exclusive  privilege,  and  the  representative  of  France  was  informed 
that,  understanding  this  relinquishment  to  be  construed  as  granting  the 
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entire  reciprocity  and  equal  facilities  which  had  been  demanded,  the  op- 
position to  the  landing  of  the  cable  was  withdrawn.  The  cable,  under 
this  French  concession,  was  landed  in  the  month  of  July,  1869,  and  has 
been  an  efficient  and  valuable  agent  of  communication  between  this 
country  and  the  other  continent.  It  soon  passed  under  the  control, 
however,  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  the  cable  connecting 
Great  Britain  with  this  continent,  and  thus  whatever  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lie  might  have  ensued  from  competition  between  the  two  lines  was  lost, 
leaving  only  the  greater  facilities  of  an  additional  line  and  the  addi- 
tional security  in  case  of  accident  to  one  of  them.  But  these  increased 
facilities  and  this  additional  security,  together  with  the  control  of  the 
combined  capital  of  the  two  companies,  gave  also  greater  power  to  pre- 
vent the  future  construction  of  other  lines  and  to  limit  the  control  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  two  continents  to  those  pos- 
sessing the  lines  already  laid.  Within  a few  months  past  a cable  has 
been  laid,  known  as  the  United  States  Direct  Cable  Company,  connecting 
the  United  States  directly  with  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  this  cable  was 
reported  to  be  laid  and  in  working  order  the  rates  of  the  then  existing 
consolidated  companies  were  greatly  reduced.  Soon,  however,  a break 
was  announced  in  this  new  cable,  and  immediately  the  rates  of  the  other 
line,  which  had  been  reduced,  were  again  raised.  This  cable  being  now 
repaired,  the  rates  appear  not  to  be  reduced  by  either  line  from  thos° 
formerly  charged  by  the  consolidated  companies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  amounts  of  capital,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  ready  to  seek  profitable  investment  in  the  advancement  of 
this  useful  and  most  civilizing  means  of  intercourse  and  correspondence. 
They  await,  however,  the  assurance  of  the  means  and  conditions  on  which 
they  may  safely  be  made  tributary  to  the  general  good. 

As  these  cable  telegraph  lines  connect  separate  states,  there  are  ques- 
tions as  to  their  organization  and  control  which  probably  can  be  best, 
if  not  solely,  settled  by  conventions  between  the  respective  states.  In 
die  absence,  however,  of  international  conventions  on  the  subject,  munic- 
ipal legislation  may  secure  many  points  which  appear  to  me  important, 
if  not  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  extor- 
tions which  may  result  from  a monopoly  of  the  right  of  operating  cable 
telegrams  or  from  a combination  between  several  lines: 

I.  No  line  should  be  allowed  to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
under  the  concession  from  another  power  which  does  not  admit  the  right 
of  any  other  line  or  lines,  formed  in  the  United  States,  to  laud  and  freely 
connect  with  and  operate  through  its  land  lines. 

II.  No  line  should  be  allowed  to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
which  is  not,  by  treaty  stipulation  with  the  government  from  whose  shores 
it  proceeds,  or  by  prohibition  in  its  charter,  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  Government,  prohibited  from  consolidating  or  amalgamating 
with  any  other  cable  telegraph  line,  or  combining  therewith  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  regulating  and  maintaining  the  cost  of  telegraphing. 

III.  All  lines  should  be  bound  to  give  precedence  in  the  transmission 
of  the  official  messages  of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  between 
which  it  may  be  laid. 

IV.  A power  should  be  reserved  to  the  two  governments,  either  con- 
jointly or  to  each,  as  regards  the  messages  dispatched  from  its  shores,  to 
fix  a limit  to  the  charges  to  be  demanded  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 

I present  this  subject  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  and  unless  Congress  otherwise  direct,  I shall  not 
oppose  the  landing  of  any  telegraphic  cable  which  complies  with  ahd 
assents  to  the  points  above  enumerated,  but  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  which  does  not  conform  to  the  first  and  second 
points  as  stated,  and  which  will  not  stipulate  to  concede  to  this  Govern- 
ment the  precedence  in  the  transmission  of  its  official  messages  and  will 
not  enter  into  a satisfactory  arrangement  with  regard  to  its  charges. 

Among  the  pressing  and  important  subjects  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  directed  are  those  relating  to  fraud- 
ulent naturalization  and  expatriation. 

The  United  States,  with  great  liberality,  offers  its  citizenship  to  all 
who  in  good  faith  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law.  These  require- 
ments are  as  simple  and  upon  as  favorable  terms  to  the  emigrant  as  the 
high  privilege  to  which  he  is  admitted  can  or  should  permit.  I do  not 
propose  any  additional  requirements  to  those  which  the  law  now  demands; 
but  the  very  simplicity  and  the  want  of  unnecessary  formality  in  our 
law  have  made  fraudulent  naturalization  not  infrequent,  to  the  discredit 
and  injury  of  all  honest  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized.  Cases 
of  this  character  are  continually  being  brought  to  the  notice  01  tne  Gov- 
ernment by  our  representatives  abroad,  and  also  those  of  persons  resident 
in  other  countries,  most  frequently  those  who,  if  they  have  remained  in 
this  country  long  enough  to  entitle  them  to  become  naturalized,  have 
generally  not  much  overpassed  that  period,  and  have  returned  to  the 
country  of  their  origin,  where  they  reside,  avoiding  all  duties  to  the  United 
States  by  their  absence,  and  claiming  to  be  exempt  from  all  duties  to  the 
country  of  their  nativity  and  of  their  residence  by  reason  of  their  alleged 
naturalization.  It  is  due  to  this  Government  itself  and  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  naturalized  citizens  who  entirely,  both  in  name  and  in  fact, 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the  high  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States  should  not  be  held  by  fraud  or  in  derogation 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  good  name  of  every  honest  citizen.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  that 
certificates  of  naturalization  are  held  and  protection  or  interference 
claimed  by  parties  who  admit  that  not  only  they  were  not  within  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pretended  naturalization,  but  that  they 
have  never  resided  in  the  United  States;  in  others  the  certificate  and  rec- 
ord of  the  court  show  on  their  face  that  the  person  claiming  to  be  natural- 
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ized  had  not  resided  the  required  time  in  the  United  States;  in  others  it  is 
admitted  upon  examination  that  the  requirements  of  law  have  not  been 
complied  with;  in  some  cases,  even,  such  certificates  have  been  matter  of 
purchase.  These  are  not  isolated  cases,  arising  at  rare  intervals,  but 
of  common  occurrence,  and  which  are  reported  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Such  occurrences  can  not,  and  do  not,  fail  to  reflect  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment and  injure  all  honest  citizens.  Such  a fraud  being  discovered, 
however,  there  is  no  practicable  means  within  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  the  record  of  naturalization  can  be  vacated;  and  should 
the  certificate  be  taken  up,  as  it  usually  is,  by  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  Government  to  whom  it  ma.y  have  been 
presented,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  person  claiming  to  have  been 
naturalized  from  obtaining  a new  certificate  from  the  court  in  place,  of 
that  which  has  been  taken  from  him. 

The  evil  has  become  so  great  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  I 
can  not  too  earnestly  recommend  that  some  effective  measures  be  adopted 
to  provide  a proper  remedy  and  means  for  the  vacating  of  any  record  thus 
fraudulently  made,  and  of  punishing  the  guilty  parties  to  the  transaction. 

In  this  connection  I refer  also  to  the  question  of  expatriation  and  the 
election  of  nationality. 

The  United  States  was  foremost  in  upholding  the  right  of  expatriation 
and  was  principally  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance.  Congress  has  declared  the  right  of  expatriation  to  be 
a natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people  ; but  while  many  other  nations 
have  enacted  laws  providing  what  formalities  shall  be  necessary  to  work 
a change  of  allegiance,  the  United  States  has  enacted  no  provisions  of 
law  and  has  in  no  respect  marked  out  how  and  when  expatriation  may 
be  accomplished  by  its  citizens.  Instances  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  where  citizens  of  the  United  States,  either  naturalized 
or  native  born,  have  formally  become  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any  provisions  of  legislation  on 
this  question,  when  involved  in  difficulties  or  when  it  seems  to  be  their 
interest,  claim  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  demand  the  inter- 
vention of  a Government  which  they  have  long  since  abandoned  and  to 
which  for  years  they  have  rendered  no  service  nor  held  themselves  in  any 
way  amenable. 

In  other  cases  naturalized  citizens,  immediately  after  naturalization, 
have  returned  to  their  native  country;  have  become  engaged  in  business; 
have  accepted  offices  or  pursuits  inconsistent  with  American  citizenship, 
and  evidence  no  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States  until  called  upon  to 
discharge  some  duty  to  the  country  where  they  are  residing,  when  at  once 
they  assert  their  citizenship  and  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  them  in  their  unjust  pretensions.  It  is  but  justice  to  all 
bona  fide  citizens  that  no  doubt  should  exist  on  such  questions,  and  that 
Congress  should  determine  by  enactment  of  law  how  expatriation  may  be 
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accomplished  and  change  of  citizenship  be  established. 

I also  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  regulating  by  law  the 
status  of  American  women  who  may  marry  foreigners,  and  of  defining 
more  fully  that  of  children  born  in  a foreign  country  of  American  parents 
who  may  reside  abroad;  and  also  of  some  further  provision  regulating  or 
giving  legal  effect  to  marriages  of  American  citizens  contracted  in  foreign 
countries.  The  correspondence  submitted  herewith  shows  a few  of  the 
constantly  occurring  questions  on  these  points  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government.  There  are  few  subjects  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Congress  on  which  more  delicate  relations  or  more  important  interests 
are  dependent. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  the  building  erected  for  the  Department  of 
State  was  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  that  Department.  I am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  archives  and  valuable  papers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  custody  of  that  Department  are  now  safely  deposited  and 
properly  cared  for. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  receipts  from 
customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  to  have  been  $163,- 
103,833.69,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  to  have  been 
$157,167,722.35,  a decrease  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $5,936,111.34. 
Receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1874,  were  $102,409,784.90,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 

$110,007,493.58;  increase,  $7 ,597 ,7o8-68- 

The  report  also  shows  a complete  history  of  the  workings  of  the 
Department  for  the  last  year,  and  contains  recommendations  for  reforms 
and  for  legislation  which  I concur  in,  but  can  not  comment  on  so  fully 
as  I should  like  to  do  if  space  would  permit,  but  will  confine  myself  to 
a few  suggestions  which  I look  upon  as  vital  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  people — coming  within  the  purview  of  “Treasury;”  I mean 
specie  resumption.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  this  question, 
and  I hope  Congress  may  be  induced,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  to 
insure  the  consummation  of  the  act  of  the  last  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
to  bring  about  specie  resumption  “ on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
at  furthest.  It  would  be  a great  blessing  if  this  could  be  consummated 
even  at  an  earlier  day. 

Nothing  seems  to  me  more  certain  than  that  a full,  healthy,  and  perma- 
nent reaction  can  not  take  place  in  favor  of  the  industries  and  financial 
welfare  of  the  country  until  we  return  to  a measure  of  values  recognized 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  ^hile  we  use  a currency  not  equiva- 
lent to  this  standard  the  world’s  recognized  standard,  specie,  becomes  a 
commodity  like  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  surplus  seeking  a market 
wherever  there  is  a demand  for  it. 

Under  our  present  system  we  should  want  none,  nor  would  we  have 
any,  were  it  not  that  customs  dues  must  be  paid  in  coin  and  because  of  the 
pledge  to  pa}r  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  coin.  The  yield  of  precious 
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metals  would  flow  out  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  productions  and  leave 
the  United  States  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  because  of 
wiser  legislation  on  the  subject  of  finance  by  the  nations  with  whom  we 
have  dealings.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I can  suggest  the  best 
legislation  to  secure  the  end  most  heartily  recommended.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  approve  any  measure  of 
Congress  looking  effectively  toward  securing  “ resumption.” 

Unlimited  inflation  would  probably  bring  about  specie  payments  more 
speedily  than  any  legislation  looking  to  redemption  of  the  legal-tenders  in 
coin;  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  honor.  The  legal-tenders  would 
have  no  value  beyond  settling  present  liabilities,  or,  properly  speaking,  re- 
pudiating them.  They  would  buy  nothing  after  debts  were  all  settled. 

There  are  a few  measures  which  seem  to  me  important  in  this  connec- 
tion and  which  I commend  to  your  earnest  consideration: 

A repeal  of  so  much  of  the  legal-tender  act  as  makes  these  notes  receiv- 
able for  debts  contracted  after  a date  to  be  fixed  in  the  act  itself,  say  not 
later  than  the  ist  of  January,  1877.  We  should  then  have  quotations  at 
real  values,  not  fictitious  ones.  Gold  would  no  longer  be  at  a premium, 
but  currency  at  a discount.  A healthy  reaction  would  set  in  at  once,  and 
with  it  a desire  to  make  the  currency  equal  to  what  it  purports  to  be. 
The  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  of  every  calling  could  do 
business  on  a fair  margin  of  profit,  the  money  to  be  received  having  an 
unvarying  value.  Laborers  and  all  classes  who  work  for  stipulated  pay 
or  salary  would  receive  more  for  their  income,  because  extra  profits  would 
no  longer  be  charged  by  the  capitalists  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  a 
downward  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  currency. 

Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  redeem, 
say,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  monthly  of  legal-tender  notes,  by  issuing 
in  their  stead  a long  bond,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent 
per  annum,  of  denominations  ranging  from  $50  up  to  $1,000  each.  This 
would  in  time  reduce  the  legal-tender  notes  to  a volume  that  could  be 
kept  afloat  without  demanding  redemption  in  large  sums  suddenly. 

Third.  That  additional  power  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  accumulate  gold  for  final  redemption,  either  by  increasing  revenue, 
curtailing  expenses,  or  both  (it  is  preferable  to  do  both);  and  I recom- 
mend that  reduction  of  expenditures  be  made  wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  impairing  Government  obligations  or  crippling  the  due  execu- 
tion thereof.  One  measure  for  increasing  the  revenue — and  the  only  one 
I think  of — is  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  These  duties 
would  add  probably  $18,000,000  to  the  present  amount  received  from 
imports,  and  would  in  no  way  increase  the  prices  paid  for  those  articles 
by  the  consumers. 

These  articles  are  the  products  of  countries  collecting  revenue  from 
exports,  and  as  we,  the  largest  consumers,  reduce  the  duties  they  propor- 
tionately increase  them.  With  this  addition  to  the  revenue,  many  duties 
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now  collected,  and  which  give  but  an  insignificant  return  for  the  cost  of 
collection,  might  be  remitted,  and  to  the  direct  advantage  of  consumers 
at  home. 

I would  mention  those  articles  which  enter  into  manufactures  of  all 
sorts.  All  duty  paid  upon  such  articles  goes  directly  to  the  cost  of  the 
article  when  manufactured  here,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumers. 
These  duties  not  only  come  from  the  consumers  at  home,  but  act  as  a 
protection  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  same  completed  articles  in  our 
own  and  distant  markets. 

I will  suggest  or  mention  another  subject  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  ‘ ‘ how  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accumulate  balances.  ’ * 
It  is  to  devise  some  better  method  of  verifying  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment than  at  present  exists  through  the  Court  of  Claims,  especially 
those  claims  growing  out  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  amounts  passed  and  paid  are  either 
wholly  fraudulent  or  are  far  in  excess  of  the  real  losses  sustained.  The 
large  amount  of  losses  proven — on  good  testimony  according  to  existing 
laws,  by  affidavits  of  fictitious  or  unscrupulous  persons — to  have  been 
sustained  on  small  farms  and  plantations  are  not  only  far  beyond  the 
possible  yield  of  those  places  for  any  one  year,  but,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  had  experience  in  tilling  the  soil  and  who  has  visited  the  scenes 
of  these  spoliations,  are  in  many  instances  more  than  the  individual 
claimants  were  ever  worth,  including  their  personal  and  real  estate. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney- General,  which  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  an  early  day,  will  contain  a detailed  history  of  awards  made  and 
of  claims  pending  of  the  class  here  referred  to. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanying  this  message,  gives 
a detailed  account  of  Army  operations  for  the  year  just  passed,  expenses 
for  maintenance,  etc. , with  recommendations  for  legislation  to  which  I 
respectfully  invite  your  attention.  To  some  of  these  I invite  special 
attention: 

First.  The  necessity  of  making  $300,000  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Subsistence  Department  available  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Without  this  provision  troops  at  points  distant  from  supply  pro- 
duction must  either  go  without  food  or  existing  laws  must  be  violated. 
It  is  not  attended  with  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

Second.  His  recommendation  for  the  enactment  of  a system  of  annui- 
ties for  the  families  of  deceased  officers  by  voluntary  deductions  from  the 
monthly  pay  of  officers.  This  again  is  not  attended  with  burden  upon 
the  Treasury,  and  would  for  the  future  relieve  much  distress  which  every 
old  army  officer  has  witnessed  in  the  past — of  officers  dying  suddenly  or 
being  killed,  leaving  families  without  even  the  means  of  reaching  their 
friends,  if  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  to  aid  them. 

Third.  The  repeal  of  the  law  abolishing  mileage,  and  a return  to  the 

old  system. 
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Fourth.  The  trial  with  torpedoes  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
appropriation  for  the  same.  Should  war  ever  occur  between  the  United 
States  and  any  maritime  power,  torpedoes  will  be  among  if  not  the  most 
effective  and  cheapest  auxiliary  for  the  defense  of  harbors,  and  also  in 
aggressive  operations,  that  we  can  have.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  learn 
by  experiment  their  best  construction  and  application,  as  well  as  effect. 

Fifth.  A permanent  organization  for  the  Signal-Service  Corps.  This 
service  has  now  become  a necessity  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  under  the 
advancement  made  by  the  present  able  management. 

Sixth.  A renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  compiling  the  official  records 
of  the  war,  etc. 

The  condition  of  our  Navy  at  this  time  is  a subject  of  satisfaction.  It 
does  not  contain,  it  is  true,  any  of  the  powerful  cruising  ironclads  which 
make  so  much  of  the  maritime  strength  of  some  other  nations,  but  neither 
our  continental  situation  nor  our  foreign  policy  requires  that  we  should 
have  a large  number  of  ships  of  this  character,  while  this  situation  and 
the  nature  of  our  ports  combine  to  make  those  of  other  nations  little 
dangerous  to  us  under  any  circumstances. 

Our  Navy  does  contain,  however,  a considerable  number  of  ironclads 
of  the  monitor  class,  which,  though  not  properly  cruisers,  are  powerful 
and  effective  for  harbor  defense  and  for  operations  near  our  own  shores. 
Of  these  all  the  single-turreted  ones,  fifteen  in  number,  have  been  sub- 
stantially rebuilt,  their  rotten  wooden  beams  replaced  with  iron,  their 
hulls  strengthened,  and  their  engines  and  machinery  thoroughly  repaired, 
so  that  they  are  now  in  the  most  efficient  condition  and  ready  for  sea  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  manned  and  put  in  commission. 

The  five  double-turreted  ironclads  belonging  to  our  Navy,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  our  ships  for  fighting  purposes,  are  also  in  hand  under- 
going complete  repairs,  and  could  be  ready  for  sea  in  periods  varying 
from  four  to  six  months.  With  these  completed  according  to  the  pres- 
ent design  and  our  two  iron  torpedo  boats  now  ready,  our  ironclad  fleet 
will  be,  for  the  purposes  of  defense  at  home,  equal  to  any  force  that  can 
readily  be  brought  against  it. 

Of  our  wooden  navy  also  cruisers  of  various  sizes,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty,  including  those  now  in  commission,  are  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
could  be  ready  for  duty  as  fast  as  men  could  be  enlisted  for  those  not 
already  in  commission.  Of  these,  one-third  are  in  effect  new  ships,  and 
though  some  of  the  remainder  need  considerable  repairs  to  their  boilers 
and  machinery,  they  all  are,  or  can  readily  be  made,  effective. 

This  constitutes  a fleet  of  more  than  fifty  war  ships,  of  which  fifteen 
aie  ironclad,  now  in  hand  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Navy  has  been 
brought  to  this  condition  by  a judicious  and  practical  application  of  what 
could  be  spared  irorn  the  current  appropriations  of  the  last  few  years 
and  from  that  made  to  meet  the  possible  emergency  of  two  years  ago. 
It  has  been  done  quietly,  without  proclamation  or  display,  and  though  it 
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has  necessarily  straitened  the  Department  in  its  ordinary  expenditure, 
and,  as  far  as  the  ironclads  are  concerned,  has  added  nothing  to  the 
cruising  force  of  the  Navy,  yet  the  result  is  not  the  less  satisfactory 
because  it  is  to  be  found  in  a great  increase  of  real  rather  than  appar- 
ent force.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
naval  force  in  all  its  branches  are  necessarily  large,  but  such  force  is 
essential  to  our  position,  relations,  and  character,  and  affects  seriously 
the  weight  of  our  principles  and  policy  throughout  the  whole  sphere 
of  national  responsibilities. 

The  estimates  for  the  regular  support  of  this  branch  of  the  service  for 
the  next  year  amount  to  a little  less  in  the  aggregate  than  those  made 
for  the  current  year;  but  some  additional  appropriations  are  asked  for 
objects  not  included  in  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  but 
believed  to  be  of  pressing  importance  at  this  time.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  wise  at  once  to  afford  sufficient  means  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  five  double-turreted  monitors  now  undergoing  repairs, 
which  must  otherwise  advance  slowly,  and  only  as  money  can  be  spared 
from  current  expenses.  Supplemented  by  these,  our  Navy,  armed  with 
the  destructive  weapons  of  modern  warfare,  manned  by  our  seamen,  and 
in  charge  of  our  instructed  officers,  will  present  a force  powerful  for  the 
home  purposes  of  a responsible  though  peaceful  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  herewith  transmitted  gives  a full 
history  of  the  workings  of  the  Department  for  the  year  just  past.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  from  the  General  Treasury 
is  increased  over  the  amount  required  for  the  preceding  year.  In  a coun- 
try so  vast  in  area  as  the  United  States,  with  large  portions  sparsely 
settled,  it  must  be  expected  that  this  important  service  will  be  more  or 
less  a burden  upon  the  Treasury  for  many  years  to  come.  But  there  is 
no  branch  of  the  public  service  which  interests  the  whole  people  more 
than  that  of  cheap  and  rapid  transmission  of  the  mails  to  every  inhabited 
part  of  our  territory.  Next  to  the  free  school,  the  post-office  is  the  great 
educator  of  the  people,  and  it  may  well  receive  the  support  of  the  General 
Government. 

The  subsidy  of  $150,000  per  annum  given  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  the  mails  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  hav- 
ing ceased  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  we  are  without  direct  mail 
facilities  with  the  South  American  States.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
and  I do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  authorization  of  a renewal  of  that 
contract,  and  also  that  the  service  may  be  increased  from  monthly  to  semi- 
monthly trips.  The  commercial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a direct  line 
of  American  steamers  to  the  South  American  States  will  far  outweigh  the 
expense  of  the  service. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1875,  almost  all  matter,  whether 
properly  mail  matter  or  not,  may  be  sent  any  distance  through  the  mails, 
in  packages  not  exceeding  4 pounds  in  weight,  for  the  .sum  of  16  cents 
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per  pound.  So  far  as  the  transmission  of  real  mail  matter  goes,  this 
would  seem  entirely  proper;  but  I suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  exclude  from  the  mails  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  and  limit 
this  transportation  to  articles  enumerated,  and  which  may  be  classed  as 
mail  matter  proper. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  a portion  of  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vation, has  had  the  effect  to  induce  a large  emigration  of  miners  to  that 
point.  Thus  far  the  effort  to  protect  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
that  section  has  been  successful,  but  the  next  year  will  certainly  witness 
a large  increase  of  such  emigration.  The  negotiations  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  gold  fields  having  failed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to 
adopt  some  measures  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  growing  out  of  the 
causes  named.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggests  that  the  supplies 
now  appropriated  for  the  sustenance  of  that  people,  being  no  longer  obli- 
gatory under  the  treaty  of  1868,  but  simply  a gratuity,  may  be  issued  or 
withheld  at  his  discretion. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  Territory,  to  wmcn  I have  referred  in  sev- 
eral of  my  former  annual  messages,  remains  practically  unchanged.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  a full  report  of  the 
condition  of  that  Territory,  and  will  make  it  the  subject  of  a special  report 
at  an  early  day.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  make  some  further  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  legislation  for  the  government  of  that  Territory. 

The  steady  growth  and  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
indicates  in  some  measure  the  progress  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
country.  The  receipts  of  the  office  are  in  excess  of  its  expenditures,  and 
the  office  generally  is  in  a prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition. 

The  report  of  the  General  Land  Office  shows  that  there  were  2,459,601 
acres  less  disposed  of  during  this  than  during  the  last  year.  More  than 
one-half  of  this  decrease  was  in  lands  disposed  of  under  the  homestead 
and  timber-culture  laws.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  grasshopper  scourge  and  the  droughts  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  in  some  of  the  frontier  States  and  Territories  during  that 
time  as  to  discourage  and  deter  entries  by  actual  settlers.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts were  less  by  $690,322.23  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  entire  surveyed  area  of  the  public  domain  is  680,253,094  acres, 
of  which  26,077,531  acres  were  surveyed  during  the  past  year,  leaving 
1,154,471,762  acres  still  unsurveyed. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  presents  many  interesting  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain 
and  the  modification  of  existing  laws,  the  apparent  importance  of  which 
should  insure  for  them  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  number  of  pensioners  still  continues  to  decrease,  the  highest 
number  having  been  reached  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  11,557  names  were  added  to  the  rolls,  and  12,977  were 
dropped  therefrom,  showing  a net  decrease  of  1,420.  But  while  the  num- 
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ber  of  pensioners  has  decreased,  the  annual  amount  due  on  the  pension 
rolls  has  increased  $44,733. 13.  This  is  caused  by  the  greatly  increased 
average  rate  of  pensions,  which,  by  the  liberal  legislation  of  Congress, 
has  increased  from  $90.26  in  1872  to  $103.91  in  1875  to  each  invalid  pen- 
sioner, an  increase  in  the  average  rate  of  15  per  cent  in  the  three  years. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  there  was  paid  011  account  of 
pensions,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  $29,683,116,  being 
$910,632  less  than  was  paid  the  preceding  year.  This  reduction  in 
amount  of  expenditures  was  produced  by  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
arrearages  due  on  allowed  claims  and  on  pensions  the  rate  of  which  was 
increased  by  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  session  of  Congress.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  on  the  pension  rolls  234,821 
persons,  of  whom  210,363  were  army  pensioners,  105,478  being  invalids 
and  104,885  widows  and  dependent  relatives;  3,420  were  navy  pensioners, 
of  whom  1,636  were  invalids  and  1,784  widows  and  dependent  relatives; 
21,038  were  pensioners  of  the  War  of  1812,  15,875  of  whom  were  sur- 
vivors and  5,163  were  widows. 

It  is  estimated  that  $29,535,000  will  be  required  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an  amount  $965,000  less  than  the  esti- 
mate for  the  present  year. 

The  geological  explorations  have  been  prosecuted  with  energy  during 
the  year,  covering  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  developing  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  and  furnishing  interesting  scientific  and  topographical 
details  of  that  region. 

The  method  for  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  my  first  term  has  been  steadily  pursued,  and  with  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging results.  It  has  been  productive  of  evident  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  that  race,  and  will  be  continued,  with  only  such  modifica- 
tions as  further  experience  may  indicate  to  be  necessary. 

The  board  heretofore  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  articles  and 
materials  pertaining  to  the  War,  the  Navy,  the  Treasury,  the  Interior, 
and  the  Post-Office  Departments,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Commission  of  Food  Fishes,  to  be  con- 
tributed, under  the  legislation  of  last  session,  to  the  international  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  centennial  year  1876,  has 
been  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  it ; 
and  the  preparations  so  far  made  with  the  means  at  command  give  assur- 
ance that  the  governmental  contribution  will  be  made  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  exhibition.  The  board  has  observed  commendable 
economy  in  the  matter  of  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  governmental 
exhibit,  the  expense  of  which  it  is  estimated  will  not  exceed,  say,  $80,000. 
This  amount  has  been  withdrawn,  under  the  law,  from  the  appropriations 
of  five  of  the  principal  Departments,  which  leaves  some  of  those  Depart- 
ments without  sufficient  means  to  render  their  respective  practical  ex- 
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hibits  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  exhibition  being  an  international 
one,  and  the  Government  being  a voluntary  contributor,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  its  contribution  should  be  of  a character,  in  quality  and  extent,  to 
sustain  the  dignity  and  credit  of  so  distinguished  a contributor.  The 
advantages  to  the  country  of  a creditable  display  are,  in  an  international 
point  of  view,  of  the  first  importance,  while  an  indifferent  or  uncreditable 
participation  by  the  Government  would  be  humiliating  to  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  our  people  themselves.  I commend  the  estimates  of  the  board 
for  the  necessary  additional  appropriations  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

The  powers  of  Europe  almost  without  exception,  many  of  the  South 
American  States,  and  even  the  more  distant  Eastern  powers  have  mani- 
fested their  friendly  sentiments  toward  the  United  States  and  the  interest 
of  the  world  in  our  progress  by  taking  steps  to  join  with  us  in  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  nation,  and  I strongly  recommend  that  a more 
national  importance  be  given  to  this  exhibition  by  such  legislation  and 
by  such  appropriation  as  will  insure  its  success.  Its  value  in  bringing 
to  our  shores  innumerable  useful  works  of  art  and  skill,  the  commin- 
gling of  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  and  our  own,  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  manufactures  will  far  exceed  any  pecuniary  outlay 
we  may  make. 

I transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  the  board  of  audit,  and 
the  board  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  all  of  which  I invite 
your  attention. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  accomplished  much  in  disseminating 
useful  knowledge  to  the  agriculturist,  and  also  in  introducing  new  and 
useful  productions  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
continued  encouragement  of  the  Government. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  accompanies  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shows  a gratifying  progress  in 
educational  matters. 

In  nearly  every  annual  message  that  I have  had  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  I have  called  attention  to  the  anomalous,  not  to  say 
scandalous,  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  have 
asked  for  definite  legislation  to  correct  it.  That  polygamy  should  exist 
in  a free,  enlightened,  and  Christian  country,  without  the  power  to  punish 
so  flagrant  a crime  against  decency  and  morality,  seems  preposterous. 
True,  there  is  no  law  to  sustain  this  unnatural  vice;  but  what  is  needed 
is  a law  to  punish  it  as  a crime,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  status  of 
the  innocent  children,  the  offspring  of  this  system,  and  of  the  possibly 
innocent  plural  wives.  But  as  an  institution  polygamy  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  land. 

While  this  is  being  done  I invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  another, 
though  perhaps  no  less  an  evil — the  importation  of  Chinese  women,  but 
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few  of  whom  are  brought  to  our  shores  to  pursue  honorable  or  useful 
occupations. 

Observations  while  visiting  the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Col- 
orado during  the  past  autumn  convinced  me  that  existing  laws  regulat- 
ing the  disposition  of  public  lands,  timber,  etc.,  and  probably  the  mining 
laws  themselves,  are  very  defective  and  should  be  carefully  amended,  and 
at  an  early  day.  Territory  where  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  only  be 
followed  by  irrigation,  and  where  irrigation  is  not  practicable  the  lands 
can  only  be  used  as  pasturage,  and  this  only  where  stock  can  reach 
water  (to  quench  its  thirst),  can  not  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  to 
entries  as  lands  every  acre  of  which  is  an  independent  estate  by  itself. 

hand  must  be  held  in  larger  quantities  to  justify  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting water  upon  it  to  make  it  fruitful,  or  to  justify  utilizing  it  as 
pasturage.  The  timber  in  most  of  the  Territories  is  principally  confined 
to  the  mountain  regions,  which  are  held  for  entry  in  small  quantities  only, 
and  as  mineral  lands.  The  timber  is  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  disposal  of  which  there  is  now  no  adequate  law.  The  settler  must 
become  a consumer  of  this  timber,  whether  he  lives  upon  the  plain  or 
engages  in  working  the  mines.  Hence  every  man  becomes  either  a tres^ 
passer  himself  or  knowingly  a patron  of  trespassers. 

My  opportunities  for  observation  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
recommending  specific  legislation  on  these  subjects,  but  I do  recommend 
that  a joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  sufficiently  large 
to  be  divided  into  subcommittees,  be  organized  to  visit  all  the  mining 
States  and  Territories  during  the  coming  summer,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee shall  report  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  such  laws  or  amendments 
to  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  these  Territories,  who  are  doing  so  much  for 
their  development. 

I am  sure  the  citizens  occupying  the  territory  described  do  not  wish 
to  be  trespassers,  nor  will  they  be  if  legal  ways  are  provided  for  them  to 
become  owners  of  these  actual  necessities  of  their  position. 

As  this  will  be  the  last  annual  message  which  I shall  have  the  honor 
of  transmitting  to  Congress  before  my  successor  is  chosen,  I will  repeat 
or  recapitulate  the  questions  which  I deem  of  vital  importance  which 
may  be  legislated  upon  and  settled  at  this  session: 

First.  That  the  States  shall  be  required  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  common-school  education  to  every  child  within  their  limits. 

Second.  No  sectarian  tenets  shall  ever  be  taught  in  any  school  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  nation,  or  by  the  proceeds  of  any 
tax  levied  upon  any  community.  Make  education  compulsory  so  far  as 
to  deprive  all  persons  who  can  not  read  and  write  from  becoming  voters 
after  the  year  1890,  disfranchising  none,  however,  on  grounds  of  illiteracy 
who  may  be  voters  at  the  time  this  amendment  takes  effect. 

Third.  Declare  church  and  stafe  forever  separate  and  distinct,  but  each 
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free  within  their  proper  spheres;  and  that  all  church  property  shall  bear 
its  own  proportion  of  taxation. 

Fourth.  Drive  out  licensed  immorality,  such  as  polygamy  and  the  im- 
portation of  women  for  illegitimate  purposes.  To  recur  again  to  the  cen- 
tennial year,  it  would  seem  as  though  now,  as  we  are  about  to  begin  the 
second  century  of  our  national  existence,  would  be  a most  fitting  time 
for  these  reforms. 

Fifth.  Enact  such  laws  as  will  insure  a speedy  return  to  a sound  cur- 
rency, such  as  will  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Believing  that  these  views  will  commend  themselves  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  right-thinking  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I 
submit  the  rest  to  Congress. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  5,  1876. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  submitting  my  eighth  and  last  annual  message  to  Congress  it  seems 
proper  that  I should  refer  to  and  in  some  degree  recapitulate  the  events 
and  official  acts  of  the  past  eight  years. 

It  was  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  be  called  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Executive  without  any  previous  political  training.  From  the  age  of  17 
I had  never  even  witnessed  the  excitement  attending  a Presidential  cam- 
paign but  twice  antecedent  to  my  own  candidacy,  and  at  but  one  of  them 
was  I eligible  as  a voter. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  errors  of 
judgment  must  have  occurred.  Even  had  they  not,  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Executive,  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  strict  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  writers  and  debaters  must  have  arisen.  It  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  because  there  are  these 
differences  of  views.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  as  all  can  see  and  I 
admit,  but  it  .seems  to  me  oftener  in  the  selections  made  of  the  assistants 
appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  of  administering  the 
Government — in  nearly  every  case  selected  without  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  appointee,  but  upon  recommendations  of  the  representa- 
tives chosen  directly  by  the  people.  It  is  impossible,  where  so  many 
trusts  are  to  be  allotted,  that  the  right  parties  should  be  chosen  in  every 
instance.  History  shows  that  no  Administration  from  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  has  been  free  from  these  mistakes.  But  I leave 
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comparisons  to  history,  claiming  only  that  I have  acted  in  every  instance 
from  a conscientious  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  constitutional,  within 
the  law,  and  for  the  very  best  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Failures 
have  been  errors  of  judgment,  not  of  intent. 

My  civil  career  commenced,  too,  at  a most  critical  and  difficult  time. 
Less  than  four  years  before,  the  country  had  emerged  from  a conflict 
such  as  no  other  nation  had  ever  survived.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
had  revolted  against  the  Government,  and  of  those  remaining  faithful  to 
the  Union  a large  percentage  of  the  population  sympathized  with  the  re- 
bellion and  made  an  ‘ ‘ enemy  in  the  rear  ’ ’ almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
more  honorable  enemy  in  the  front.  The  latter  committed  errors  of  judg- 
ment, but  they  maintained  them  openly  and  courageously;  the  former 
received  the  protection  of  the  Government  they  would  see  destroyed,  and 
reaped  all  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  gained  out  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  affairs,  many  of  them  by  obtaining  contracts  and  by  swindling 
the  Government  in  the  delivery  of  their  goods. 

Immediately  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  then  noble  President, 
who  had  carried  the  country  so  far  through  its  perils,  fell  a martyr  to  his 
patriotism  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

The  intervening  time  to  my  first  inauguration  was  filled  up  with  wran- 
glings  between  Congress  and  the  new  Executive  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
‘‘reconstruction,”  or,  to  speak  plainly,  as  to  whether  the  control  of  the 
Government  should  be  thrown  immediately  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  so  recently  and  persistently  tried  to  destroy  it,  or  whether  the  vic- 
tors should  continue  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  them  in  this  control. 
Reconstruction,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  means  this  and  only  this,  except 
that  the  late  slave  was  enfranchised,  giving  an  increase,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  the  Union-loving  and  Union-supporting  votes.  If  free,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  they  would  not  disappoint  this  expectation. 
Hence  at  the  beginning  of  my  first  Administration  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, much  embarrassed  by  the  long  delay,  virtually  commenced. 
It  was  ’he  work  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  My 
province  was  wholly  in  approving  their  acts,  which  I did  most  heartily, 
urging  the  legislatures  of  States  that  had  not  yet  done  so  to  ratify  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  country  was  laboring 
under  an  enormous  debt,  contracted  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  and 
taxation  was  so  oppressive  as  to  discourage  production.  Another  dan- 
ger also  threatened  us — a foreign  war.  The  last  difficulty  had  to  be 
adjusted  and  was  adjusted  without  a war  and  in  a manner  highly  hon- 
orable to  all  parties  concerned.  Taxes  have  been  reduced  within  the 
last  seven  years  nearly  $300, 000,000,  and  the  national  debt  has  been 
reduced  in  the  same  time  over  $435,000,000.  By  refunding  the  6 per 
cent  bonded  debt  for  bonds  bearing  5 and  4^  per  cent  interest,  respec- 
tively, the  annual  interest  has  been  reduced  from  over  $130,000,000  in 
1869  to  but  little  over  $100,000,000  in  1876.  The  balance  of  trade  has 
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been  changed  from  over  $130,000,000  against  the  United  States  in  1869 
to  more  than  $120,000,000  in  our  favor  in  1876. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  will  increase,  not  diminish,  and  that  the  pledge  of  Congress 
to  resume  specie  payments  in  1879  will  be  e;  sily  accomplished,  even  in 
the  absence  of  much-desired  further  legislation  on  the  subject. 

A policy  has  been  adopted  toward  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  a large 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  humane  and 
has  substantially  ended  Indian  hostilities  in  the  whole  land  except  in  a 
portion  of  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  Territories — 
the  Black  Hills  region  and  approaches  thereto.  Hostilities  there  have 
grown  out  of  the  avarice  of  the  white  man,  who  has  violated  our  treaty 
stipulations  in  his  search  for  gold.  The  question  might  be  asked  why 
the  Government  has  not  enforced  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
prohibiting  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Hills  region  by  whites.  The 
answer  is  simple:  The  first  immigrants  to  the  Black  Hills  were  removed 
by  troops,  but  rumors  of  rich  discoveries  of  gold  took  into  that  region 
increased  numbers.  Gold  has  actually  been  found  in  paying  quantity, 
and  an  effort  to  remove  the  miners  would  only  result  in  the  desertion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  that  might  be  sent  there  to  remove  them.  All 
difficulty  in  this  matter  has,  however,  been  removed — subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress — by  a treaty  ceding  the  Black  Hills  and  approaches 
to  settlement  by  citizens. 

The  subject  of  Indian  policy  and  treatment  is  so  fully  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  my 
views  so  fully  expressed  therein,  that  I refer  to  their  reports  and  recom- 
mendations as  my  own. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers  continue  on  a 
friendly  footing. 

Questions  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Government,  but  the  United  States  have  been  happily  free  during  the  past 
year  from  the  complications  and  embarrassments  which  have  surrounded 
some  of  the  foreign  powers. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  submitted  herewith  contains  informa- 
tion as  to  certain  of  the  matters  which  have  occupied  the  Government. 

Tlie  cordiality  which  attends  our  relations  with  the  powers  of  the  earth 
has  been  plainly  shown  by  the  general  participation  of  foreign  nations 
in  the  exhibition  which  has  just  closed  and  by  the  exertions  made  by 
distant  powers  to  show  their  interest,  in.  and  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  United  States  in  the  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  the  nation. 
The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  only  fully 
appreciated  this  exhibition  of  kindly  feeling,  but  it  may  be  justly  and 
fairly  expected  that  no  small  benefits  will  result  both  to  ourselves  and 
other  nations  from  a better  acquaintance,  and  a better  appreciation  of  our 
mutual  advantages  and  mutual  wants. 
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Congress  at  its  last  session  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  amount  usually  appro- 
priated for  foreign  intercourse  by  withholding  appropriations  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  certain  foreign  countries  and  for  certain 
consular  officers,  and  by  reducing  the  amounts  usually  appropriated  for 
certain  other  diplomatic  posts,  and  thus  necessitating  a change  in  the 
grade  of  the  representatives.  For  these  reasons,  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  at  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  and  to 
the  consular  officers  for  whom  no  appropriation  had  been  made,  to  close 
their  respective  legations  and  consulates  and  cease  from  the  performance 
of  their  duties;  and  in  like  manner  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  sub- 
stitute charges  d’affaires  for  ministers  resident  in  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Paraguay. 

While  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  sound  economy  in 
the  foreign  service,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  Government,  I can  not 
escape  the  conclusion  that  in  some  instances  the  withholding  of  appro- 
priations will  prove  an  expensive  economy,  and  that  the  small  retrench- 
ment secured  by  a change  of  grade  in  certain  diplomatic  posts  is  not  an 
adequate  consideration  for  the  loss  of  influence  and  importance  which 
will  attend  our  foreign  representatives  under  this  reduction.  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  a reexamination  of  the  subject  will  cause  a change  in  some 
instances  in  the  conclusions  reached  on  these  subjects  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

The  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims,  whose  functions  were 
continued  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  until  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1877,  has  carried  on  its  labors  with  diligence  and  general  satis- 
faction. By  a report  from  the  clerk  of  the  court,  transmitted  herewith, 
bearing  date  November  14,  1876,  it  appears  that  within  the  time  now 
allowed  by  law  the  court  will  have  disposed  of  all  the  claims  presented 
for  adjudication.  This  report  also  contains  a statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  court  to  the  date  thereof.  It  is  a cause  of 
satisfaction  that  the  method  adopted  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  classes 
of  claims  submitted  to  the  court,  which  are  of  long  standing  and  justly 
entitled  to  early  consideration,  should  have  proved  successful . and  ac- 
ceptable. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I am  enabled  to  state  that  the  work  of  the 
joint  commission  for  determining  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  British  possessions  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  commenced  in  1872,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  final  agreements  of  the  commissioners,  with  the  maps,  have 
been  duly  signed,  and  the  work  of  the  commission  is  complete. 

The  fixing  of  the  boundary  upon  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  protocol  of 
March  10,  1873,  pursuant  to  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  by 
Article  XXXIV  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  with  the  termination  of  the 
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work  of  this  commission,  adjusts  and  fixes  the  entire  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  except  as  to  the  portion  of 
territory  ceded  by  Russia  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  1867* 
The  work  intrusted  to  the  commissioner  and  the  officers  of  the  Army 
attached  to  the  commission  has  been  well  and  satisfactorily  performed. 
The  original  of  the  final  agreement  of  the  commissioners,  signed  upon 
the  29th  of  May,  1876,  with  the  original  official  “lists  of  astronomical 
stations  observed,”  the  original  official  “list  of  monuments  marking  the 
international  boundary  line,”  and  the  maps,  records,  and  general  reports 
relating  to  the  commission,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Department  of 
State.  The  official  report  of  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  report  of  the  chief  astronomer  of  the  United  Slates,  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  within  a .short  time. 

I reserve  for  a separate  communication  to  Congress  a statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  questions  which  lately  arose  with  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  under  the  treaty  of  1842. 

The  Ottoman  Government  gave  notice,  under  date  of  January  15,  1874, 
of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1862,  concerning  commerce  and 
navigation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-second  article  thereof. 
Under  this  notice  the  treaty  terminated  upon  the  5th  day  of  June,  1876. 
That  Government  has  invited  negotiations  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  treaty. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  23,  1874,  the  President  was  author- 
ized, when  he  should  receive  satisfactory  information  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  or  that  of  Egypt  had  organized  new  tribunals  likely  to 
secure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  same  impartial  justice  enjoyed 
under  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  act  of  June  22, 
i860,  and  to  accept  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  tribunals.  Satisfactory  information  having  been  received  of  the 
organization  of  such  new  tribunals  in  Egypt,  I caused  a proclamation*  to 
be  issued  upon  the  27th  of  March  last,  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  June  22,  i860,  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
A copy  of  the  proclamation  accompanies  this  message.  The  United 
States  has  united  with  the  other  powers  in  the  organization  of  these 
courts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  jurisdictional  questions  which  have  arisen 
may  be  readily  adjusted,  and  that  this  advance  in  judicial  reform  may  be 
hindered  by  no  obstacles. 

The  necessary  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  respect- 
ing commercial  reciprocity  concluded  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1875 
having  been  had,  the  proclamation  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention,  as 
provided  by  the  act  approved  August  15,  1876,  was  duly  issued  upon  the 
9th  day  of  September  last.  A copy  thereof  accompanies  this  message. 

The  commotions  which  have  been  prevalent  in  Mexico  for  some  time 
past,  and  which,  unhappily,  seem  to  be  net  yet  wholly  quieted,  have  led 
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to  complaints  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  injuries  by  persons  in 
authority.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  will  ultimately  be  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments.  The  frontier  of  the  United 
States  in  that  quarter  has  not  been  exempt  from  acts  of  violence  by  citi- 
zens of  one  Republic  on  those  of  the  other.  The  frequency  of  these  is 
supposed  to  be  increased  and  their  adjustment  made  more  difficult  by  the 
considerable  changes  in  the  course  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  which  river  is  a part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
These  changes  have  placed  on  either  side  of  that  river  portions  of  land 
which  by  existing  conventions  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  subject  of  adjustment  of  this 
cause  of  difficulty  is  under  consideration  between  the  two  Republics. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  has  paid  the  award 
in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Montijo , seized  by  authorities  of  that  Gov- 
ernment some  years  since,  and  the  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the 
claimants. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I am  able  to  announce  that  the  joint  com- 
mission for  the  adjustment  of  claims  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  under  the  convention  of  1868,  the  duration  of  which  has  been 
several  times  extended,  has  brought  its  labors  to  a close.  From  the 
Report  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  which  accompanies  the  papers 
transmitted  herewith,  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
commission  1,017  claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico  were  referred  to  the  commission.  Of  these  claims  831 
were  dismissed  or  disallowed,  and  in  186  cases  awards  were  made  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $4,125,622.20.  Within  the  same  period  998  claims  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  against  the  United  States  were 
referred  to  the  commission.  Of  these  claims  831  were  dismissed  or  dis- 
allowed, and  in  167  cases  awards  were  made  in  favor  of  the  claimants 
against  the  United  States,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $150,498.41. 

By  the  terms  of  the  convention  the  amount  of  these  awards  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  awarded  in  favor  of  our  citizens  against 
Mexico,  and  the  balance  only  to  be  paid  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
leaving  the  United  States  to  make  provision  for  this  proportion  of  the 
awards  in  favor  of  its  own  citizens. 

I invite  }rour  attention  to  the  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  payment. 

In  this  connection  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  express  the  acknowledg- 
ments due  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  umpire  of  the  commission,  who 
has  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  large  number  of  claims  submitted  to 
him  much  time,  unwearied  patience,  and  that  firmness  and  intelligence 
which  are  well  known  to  belong  to  the  accomplished  representative  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  are  likewise  recognized  by  the  representative 
in  this  country  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
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Monthly  payments  of  a very  small  part  of  the  amount  due  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  claims 
of  the  latter  against  that  Government  continue  to  be  made  with  reason- 
able punctuality.  That  Government  has  proposed  to  change  the  system 
which  it  has  hitherto  pursued  in  this  respect  by  issuing  bonds  for  part  of 
the  amount  of  the  several  claims.  The  proposition,  however,  could  not, 
it  is  supposed,  properly  be  accepted,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  certificates  of  the  indebtedness  of  Venezuela.  These  are  so 
much  dispersed  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
their  disposition  on  the  subject. 

In  former  messages  I have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  legislation  with  regard  to  fraudulent  naturalization  and  to 
the  subject  of  expatriation  and  the  election  of  nationality. 

The  numbers  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  seeking  a home  in  the  United 
States,  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  honest  emigrant  may,  after 
the  lapse  of  a reasonable  time,  become  possessed  of  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  the  frequent  occasions  which  induce 
such  adopted  citizens  to  return  to  the  country  of  their  birth  render  the 
subject  of  naturalization  and  the  safeguards  which  experience  has  proved 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  honest  naturalized  citizen  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  very  simplicity  in  the  requirements  of  law  on 
this  question  affords  opportunity  for  fraud,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  proceedings  and  records  of  the  various  courts  and  in  the  forms  of  the 
certificates  of  naturalization  issued  affords  a constant  source  of  difficulty. 

I suggest  no  additional  requirements  to  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
beyond  those  now  existing,  but  I invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  some  provisions  regarding  uniformity  in 
the  records  and  certificates,  and  providing  against  the  frauds  which 
frequently  take  place  and  for  the  vacating  of  a record  of  naturalization 
obtained  in  fraud. 

These  provisions  are  needed  in  aid  and  for  the  protection  of  the  honest 
citizen  of  foreign  birth,  and  for  the  want  of  which  he  is  made  to  suffer 
not  infrequently.  The  United  States  has  insisted  upon  the  right  of  expa- 
triation, and  has  obtained,  after  a long  struggle,  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  by  acquiescence  therein  on  the  part  of  many  foreign 
powers  and  by  the  conclusion  of  treaties  on  that  subject.  It  is,  however, 
but  justice  to  the  government  to  which  such  naturalized  citizens  have 
formerly  owed  allegiance,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  that  certain 
fixed  and  definite  rules  should  be  adopted  governing  such  cases  and 
providing  how  expatriation  may  be  accomplished. 

While  emigrants  in  large  numbers  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  also  true  that  persons,  both  native  born  and  naturalized,  once  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  either  by  formal  acts  or  as  the  effect  of  a series 
of  facts  and  circumstances,  abandon  their  citizenship  and  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  but  continue  on  conven- 
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lent  occasions  to  assert  a claim  to  protection  in  the  absence  of  provisions 
on  these  questions. 

And  in  this  connection  I again  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  legislation  concerning  the  marriages  of  American  citizens  contracted 
abroad,  and  concerning  the  status  of  American  women  who  may  marry 
foreigners  and  of  children  born  of  American  parents  in  a foreign  country. 

The  delicate  and  complicated  questions  continually  occurring  with 
reference  to  naturalization,  expatriation,  and  the  status  of  such  persons 
as  I have  above  referred  to  induce  me  to  earnestly  direct  your  attention 
again  to  these  subjects. 

In  like  manner  I repeat  my  recommendation  that  some  means  be  pro- 
vided for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  just  and  subsisting  claims 
of  aliens  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  within  a reasonable 
limitation,  and  of  such  as  may  hereafter  arise.  While  by  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  the  Court  of  Claims  may  in  certain  cases  be  resorted  to  by 
an  alien  claimant,  the  absence  of  any  general  provisions  governing  all 
such  cases  and  the  want  of  a tribunal  skilled  in  the  disposition  of  such 
cases  upon  recognized  fixed  and  settled  principles,  either  provides  no 
remedy  in  many  deserving  cases  or  compels  a consideration  of  such  claims 
by  Congress  or  the  executive  department  of  the  Government. 

It  is  believed  that  other  governments  are  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  .upon  this  question,  and  that  the  practice  now  adopted  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

Congress,  by  an  act  approved  the  3d  day  of  March,  1875,  authorized 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  form  a State  govern- 
ment, with  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  therein  provided  for 
the  admission  of  said  State,  when  formed,  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States. 

A constitution  having  been  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  that 
State,  and  the  acting  governor  having  certified  to  me  the  facts  as  provided 
by  said  act,  together  with  a copy  of  such  constitution  and  ordinances  as 
provided  for  in  the  said  act,  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress 
having  been  duly  complied  with,  I issued  a proclamation  upon  the  1st  of 
August,  1876,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Army  has  been 
actively  employed  during  the  year  in  subduing,  at  the  request  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  certain  wild  bands  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Nation  and  in 
preserving  the  peace  at  the  South  during  the  election.  The  commis- 
sion constituted  under  the  act  of  July  24,  1876,  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  “whole  subject  of  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  Army” 
met  in  August  last,  and  has  collected  a large  mass  of  statistics  and 
opinions  bearing  on  the  subject  before  it.  These  are  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  their  report  is  progressing.  I am  advised,  though,  by 
the  president  of  the  commission  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  comply 
with  the  clause  of  the  act  requiring  the  report  to  be  presented,  through 
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rue,  to  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  this  session,  as  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  for  that  mature  deliberation  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  Therefore  I ask  that  the  time  of  making  the  report 
be  extended  to  the  29th  day  of  January,  1877. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  August  15, 1876,  the  Army  regula- 
tions prepared  under  the  act  of  March  1 , 1875,  have  not  been  promulgated, 
but  are  held  until  after  the  report  of  the  above-mentioned  commission 
shall  have  been  received  and  acted  on. 

By  the  act  of  August  15,  1876,  the  cavalry  force  of  the  Army  was 
increased  by  2,500  men,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  be  discharged 
on  the  expiration  of  hostilities.  Under  this  authority  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments have  been  strengthened,  and  a portion  of  them  are  now  in  the  fieU 
pursuing  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  been  engaged 
during  the  summer. 

The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  men  authorized  by  law,  and  their  requirements  as  shown  by 
years  of  experience,  and  also  with  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  bureau 
officers  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  that  may  arise  during  the  time 
for  which  the  estimates  are  made.  Exclusive  of  engineer  estimates  (pre- 
sented in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress  calling  for  surveys  and  esti- 
mates for  improvements  at  various  localities),  the  estimates  now  presented 
are  about  six  millions  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  for  the  years  1874-75 
and  1875-76.  This  increase  is  asked  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased 
cavalry  force  (should  their  services  be  necessary),  to  prosecute  econom- 
ically work  upon  important  public  buildings,  to  provide  for  armament  of 
fortifications  and  manufacture  of  small  arms,  and  to  replenish  the  work- 
ing stock  in  the  supply  departments.  The  appropriations  for  these  last 
named  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  so  limited  that  the  accumulations 
in  store  will  be  entirely  exhausted  during  the  present  year,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  at  once  begin  to  replenish  them. 

I invite  your  special  attention  to  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  War: 

First.  That  the  claims  under  the  act  of  July  4.  1864,  for  supplies  taken 
by  the  Army  during  the  war  be  removed  from  the  offices  of  the  Quar- 
termaster and  Commissary  Generals  and  transferred  to  the  Southern 
Claims  Commission.  These  claims  are  of  precisely  similar  nature  to  those 
now  before  the  Southern  Claims  Commission,  and  the  War  Department 
bureaus  have  not  the  clerical  force  for  their  examination  nor  proper 
machinery  for  investigating  the  loyalty  of  the  claimants. 

Second.  That  Congress  sanction  the  scheme  of  an  annuity  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  deceased  officers,  and  that  it  also  provide 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Signal  Service,  both  of  which  were 
recommended  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Third.  That  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment be  concentrated  at  three  arsenals  and  an  armory,  and  that  the 
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remaining  arsenals  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  this  object  by 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  for  the  current 
year  were  $5,015,000.  With  my  approval,  the  Secretary  of  War  directed 
that  of  this  amount  $2,000,000  should  be  expended,  and  no  new  works 
should  be  begun  and  none  prosecuted  which  were  not  of  national  im- 
portance. Subsequently  this  amount  was  increased  to  $2,237,600,  and 
the  works  are  now  progressing  on  this  basis. 

The  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  under 
James  B.  Eads  and  his  associates,  is  progressing  favorably.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a channel  of  20.3  feet  in  depth  between  the  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pass  and  18.5  feet  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  Neither 
channel,  however,  has  the  width  required  before  payments  can  be  made 
by  the  United  States.  A commission  of  engineer  officers  is  now  examin- 
ing these  wTorks,  and  their  reports  will  be  presented  as  soon  as  received. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  that  branch  of  the 
service  to  be  in  condition  as  effective  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  with 
the  means  and  authority  given  the  Department.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  to  rival  the  costly  and  progressive  establishments  of  great  Euro- 
pean powers  with  the  oid  material  of  our  Navy,  to  which  no  increase  has 
been  authorized  since  the  war,  except  the  eight  small  cruisers  built  to 
supply  the  place  of  others  which  had  gone  to  decay.  Yet  the  most  has 
been  done  that  was  possible  with  the  means  at  command;  and  by  sub- 
stantially rebuilding  some  of  our  old  ships  with  durable  material  and 
completely  repairing  and  refitting  our  monitor  fleet  the  Navy  has  been 
gradually  so  brought  up  that,  though  it  does  not  maintain  its  relative 
position  among  the  progressive  navies  of  the  world,  it  is  now  in  a condi- 
tion more  powerful  and  effective  than  it  ever  has  been  in  time  of  peace. 

The  complete  repairs  of  our  five  heavy  ironclads  are  only  delayed  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  made  last  year  for  the 
working  bureaus  of  the  Department,  which  were  actually  less  in  amount 
than  those  made  before  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  enhanced 
price  of  labor  and  materials  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  naval 
service  growing  out  of  the  universal  use  and  great  expense  of  steam 
machinery.  The  money  necessary  for  these  repairs  should  be  provided 
at  once,  that  they  may  be  completed  without  further  unnecessary  delay 
and  expense. 

When  this  is  done,  all  the  strength  that  there  is  in  our  Navy  will  be 
developed  and  useful  to  its  full  capacity,  and  it  will  be  powerful  for  pur- 
poses of  defense,  and  also  for  offensive  action,  should  the  necessity  for 
that  arise  within  a reasonable  distance  from  our  shores. 

The  fact  that  our  Navy  is  not  more  modern  and  powerful  than  it  is  has 
been  made  a cause  of  complaint  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  per- 
sons who  at  the  same  time  criticise  and  complain  of  his  endeavors  to  bring 
the  Navy  that  we  have  to  its  best  and  most  effiicent  condition;  but  the 
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good  sense  of  the  country  will  understand  that  it  is  really  due  to  his 
practical  action  that  we  have  at  this  time  any  effective  naval  force  at 

command. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows  the  excess  of  expenditures 
(excluding  expenditures  on  account  of  previous  years)  over  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1876,  to  be  $4,151,988.66. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3°)  ^878,  are 

$36,723,432.43.  ... 

Estimated  revenue  for  same  period  is  $30,645, 165,  leaving  estimated 
excess  of  expenditure,  to  be  appropriated  as  a deficiency,  of  $6,078,267.43. 

The  Postmaster- General,  like  his  predecessor,  is  convinced  that  a change 
in  the  basis  of  adjusting  the  salaries  of  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  as  well  as  for  the  inteiests  of  the 
Government,  and  urgently  recommends  that  the  compensation  of  the  class 
of  postmasters  above  mentioned  be  based  upon  the  business  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  as  ascertained  from  the  sworn  returns  to  the  Auditor  of 
stamps  canceled. 

A few  postmasters  in  the  Southern  States  have  expressed  great  appre- 
hension of  their  personal  safety  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
postal  service,  and  have  specially  requested  that  their  repoits  of  appre- 
hended danger  should  not  be  made  public  lest  it  should  result  in  the  loss 
of  their  lives.  But  no  positive  testimony  of  interference  has  been  sub- 
mitted, except  in  the  case  of  a mail  messenger  at  Spartanburg,  in  South 
Carolina,  who  reported  that  he  had  been  violently  driven  away  while  in 
charge  of  the  mails  on  account  of  his  political  affiliations.  An  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  investigated  this  case  and 
reported  that  the  messenger  had  disappeared  from  his  post,  leaving  his 
work  to  be  performed  by  a substitute.  The  Postmaster- General  thinks 
this  case  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  justify  him  in  recommending  that  a 
more  severe  punishment  should  be  provided  for  the  offense  of  assaulting 
any  person  in  charge  of  the  mails  or  of  retarding  or  otherwise  obstructing 

them  by  threats  of  personal  injury. 

“A  very  gratifying  result  is  presented  in  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  of 
this  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  reduced  to  $4,081,790. 18, 
as  against  $6,169,938.88  of  the  preceding  year.  The  difference  can  be 
traced  to  the  large  increase  in  its  ordinary  receipts  (which  greatly  exceed 
the  estimates  therefor)  and  a slight  decrease  in  its  expenditures. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  past  seven 
fiscal  years  have  increased  at  an  average  of  over  8 per  cent  per  annum, 
while  the  increase  of  expenditures  for  the  same  period  has  been  but  about 
5.50  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  decrease  of  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2 per  cent  per  annum. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  accompanying  this 
message  will  be  found  one  of  great  interest,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  great 
progress  of  the  last  century  in  the  variety  of  products  of  the  soil;  increased 
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knowledge  and  skill  in  the'  labor  of  producing,  saving,  and  manipulating 
the  same  to  prepare  them  for  the  use  of  man;  in  the  improvements  in 
machinery  to  aid  the  agriculturist  in  his  labors,  and  in  a knowledge  of 
those  scientific  subjects  necessary  to  a thorough  system  of  economy  in 
agricultural  production,  namely,  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  etc.  A 
study  of  this  report  by  those  interested  in  agriculture  and  deriving  their 
support  from  it  will  find  it  of  value  in  pointing  out  those  articles  which 
are  raised  in  greater  quantity  than  the  needs  of  the  world  require,  and 
must  sell,  therefore,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  those  which 
command  a profit  over  cost  of  production  because  there  is  not  an  over- 
production. 

I call  special  attention  to  the  need  of  the  Department  for  a new  gallery 
for  the  reception  of  the  exhibits  returned  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
including  the  exhibits  donated  by  very  many  foreign  nations,  and  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  generally. 

The  reports  of  the  District  Commissioners  and  the  board  of  health 
are  just  received — too  late  to  read  them  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon — and  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  international  exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  this  year,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence, has  proven  a great  success,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  enduring 
advantage  to  the  country.  It  has  shown  the  great  progress  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  mechanical  skill  made  in  a single  century,  and  demon- 
strated that  we  are  but  little  behind  older  nations  in  any  one  branch, 
while  in  some  we  scarcely  have  a rival.  It  has  served,  too,  not  only  to 
bring  peoples  and  products  of  skill  and  labor  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
together,  but  in  bringing  together  people  from  all  sections  of  our  own 
country,  which  must  prove  a great  benefit  in  the  information  imparted 
and  pride  of  country  engendered. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  scientists  interested  in  and  connected  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  a communication  herewith,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment exhibit  be  removed  to  the  capital  and  a suitable  building  be 
erected  or  purchased  for  its  accommodation  as  a permanent  exhibit.  I 
earnestly  recommend  this;  and  believing  that  Congress  would  second 
this  view,  I directed  that  all  Government  exhibits  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  should  remain  where  they  are,  except  such  as  might  be  in- 
jured by  remaining  in  a building  not  intended  as  a protection  in  inclement 
weather,  or  such  as  may  be  wranted  by  the  Department  furnishing  them, 
until  the  question  of  permanent  exhibition  is  acted  on. 

Although  the  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  to  enable  the  partici- 
pation  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1876  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  to  the  full 
extent  at  first  contemplated,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  very 
efficient  and  creditable  manner  in  which  the  board  appointed  from  these 
several  Departments  to  provide  an  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  have  discharged  their  duties  with  the  funds  placed  at  their  com- 
mand. Without  a precedent  to  guide  them  in  the  preparation  of  such  a 
display,  the  success  of  their  labors  was  amply  attested  by  the  sustained 
attention  which  the  contents  of  the  Government  building  attracted  during 
the  period  of  the  exhibition  from  both  foreign  and  native  visitors. 

I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  collection  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  illustrating,  as  it  does, 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  the  statistical  and  practical  evi- 
dences of  our  growth  as  a nation,  and  the  uses  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
the  applications  of  applied  science  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Government. 

Many  nations  have  voluntarily  contributed  their  exhibits  to  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  interest  in  any  permanent  exhibition  Congress  may 
provide  for.  For  this  act  of  generosity  they  should  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  people,  and  I respectfully  suggest  that  a resolution  of  Congress  to 
that  effect  be  adopted. 

The  attention  of  Congress  can  not  be  too  earnestly  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  some  greater  safeguard  over  the  method  of  choosing  and 
declaring  the  election  of  a President.  Under  the  present  system  there 
seems  to  be  no  provided  remedy  for  contesting  the  election  in  any  one 
State.  The  remedy  is  partially,  no  doubt,  in  the  enlightenment  of  elect- 
ors. The  compulsory  support  of  the  free  school  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  after  a 
fixed  probation,  would  meet  my  hearty  approval.  I would  not  make  this 
apply,  however,  to  those  already  voters,  but  I would  to  all  becoming  so 
after  the  expiration  of  the  probation  fixed  upon.  Foreigners  coming  to 
this  country  to  become  citizens,  who  are  educated  in  their  own  language, 
should  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of  ours  during  the  necessary  resi- 
dence to  obtain  naturalization.  If  they  did  not  take  interest  enough  in 
our  language  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  enable  them  to  study 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  intelligently,  I would  not  confer 
upon  them  the  right  to  make  such  laws  nor  to  select  those  who  do. 

I append  to  this  message,  for  convenient  reference,  a synopsis  of  admin- 
istrative events  and  of  all  recommendations  to  Congress  made  by  me  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years.  Time  may  show  some  of  these  recommendations 
not  to  have  been  wisely  conceived,  but  I believe  the  larger  part  will  do 
no  discredit  to  the  Administration.  One  of  these  recommendations  met 
with  the  united  opposition  of  one  political  party  in  the  Senate  and  with 
a strong  opposition  from  the  other,  namely,  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States,  to  which  I will  specially  refer, 
maintaining,  as  I do,  that  if  my  views  had  been  concurred  in  the  country 
would  be  in  a more  prosperous  condition  to-day,  both  politically  and 
financially. 

Santo  Domingo  is  fertile,  and  upon  its  soil  may  be  grown  just  those 
tropical  products  of  which  the  United  States  use  so  much,  and  which  are 
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produced  or  prepared  for  market  now  by  slave  labor  almost  exclusively, 
namely,  sugar,  coffee,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  etc. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Cuba  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  A large  percentage  of  the  exports  of  Brazil  also  find  the  same 
market.  These  are  paid  for  almost  exclusively  in  coin,  legislation,  partic- 
ularly in  Cuba,  being  unfavorable  to  a mutual  exchange  of  the  products 
of  each  country.  Flour  shipped  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Havana 
can  pass  by  the  very  entrance  to  the  city  on  its  way  to  a port  in  Spam, 
there  pay  a duty  fixed  upon  articles  to  be  reexported,  transferred  to  * 
Spanish  vessel  and  brought  back  almost  to  the  point  of  starting,  paying 
a second  duty,  and  still  leave  a profit  over  what  would  be  received  by 
direct  shipment.  All  that  is  produced  in  Cuba  could  be  produced  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Being  a part  of  the  United  States,  commerce  between 
the  island  and  mainland  would  be  free.  There  would  be  no  export 
duties  on  her  shipments  nor  import  duties  on  those  coming  here.  There 
would  be  no  import  duties  upon  the  supplies,  machinery, etc.,  going  from 
the  States.  The  effect  that  would  have  been  produced  upon  Cuban  com- 
merce, with  these  advantages  to  a rival,  is  observable  at  a glance.  The 
Cuban  question  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  in  favor  of  free 
Cuba.”  Hundreds  of  American  vessels  would  now  be  advantageously 
used  in  transporting  the  valuable  woods  and  other  products  of  the  soil 
of  the  island  to  a market  and  in  carrying  supplies  and  emigrants  to  it. 
The  island  is  but  sparsely  settled,  while  it  has  an  area  sufficient  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  several  millions  of  people.  The  soil  would 
have  soon  fallen  into  the  hands  of  United  States  capitalists.  The  prod- 
ucts are  so  valuable  in  commerce  that  emigration  there  would  have  been 
encouraged;  the  emancipated  race  of  the  South  would  have  found  there 
a congenial  home,  where  their  civil  rights  would  not  be  disputed  and 
where  their  labor  would  be  so  much  sought  after  that  the  poorest  among 
them  could  have  found  the  means  to  go.  Thus  in  cases  of  great  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  such  as  has  been  practiced  upon  them  in  many  places 
within  the  last  eleven  years,  whole  communities  would  have  sought  ref- 
uge in  Santo  Domingo.  I do  not  suppose  the  whole  race  would  have 
gone,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  go.  Their  labor  is  desirable- 
indispensable  almost — where  they  now  are.  But  the  possession  of  this 
territory  would  have  left  the  negro  * ‘master  of  the  situation,  by  enabling 
him  to  demand  his  rights  at  home  on  pain  of  finding  them  elsewhere. 

I do  not  present  these  views  now  as  a recommendation  for  a renewal 
of  the  subject  of  annexation,  but  I do  refer  to  it  to  vindicate  my  previous 

action  in  regard  to  it. 

With  the  present  term  of  Congress  my  official  life  terminates.  It  is 
not  probable  that  public  affairs  will  ever  again  receive  attention  from  me 
further  than  as  a citizen  of  the  Republic,  always  taking  a deep  interest 
in  the  honor,  integrity,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  land. 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

March  4,  1 877  to  March  4,  1881 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1877. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep  resen  ta  t ives : 

With  devout  gratitude  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of  All  Good,  I congratu- 
late you  that  at  the  beginning  of  your  first  regular  session  you  find  our 
country  blessed  with  health  and  peace  and  abundant  harvests,  and  with 
encouraging  prospects  of  an  early  return  of  general  prosperity. 

To  complete  and  make  permanent  the  pacification  of  the  country  con- 
tinues to  be,  and  until  it  is  fully  accomplished  must  remain,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  national  interests.  The  earnest  purpose  of  good  citizens 
generally  to  unite  their  efforts  in  this  endeavor  is  evident.  It  found 
decided  expression  in  the  resolutions  announced  in  1876  by  the  national 
conventions  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
widespread  apprehension  that  the  momentous  results  in  our  progress  as 
a nation  marked  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
in  imminent  jeopardy;  that  the  good  understanding  which  prompted 
their  adoption,  in  the  interest  of  a loyal  devotion  to  the  general  welfare, 
might  prove  a barren  truce,  and  that  the  two  sections  of  the  country, 
once  engaged  in  civil  strife,  might  be  again  almost  as  widely  severed  and 
disunited  as  they  were  when  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other. 

The  course  to  be  pursued,  which,  in  my  judgment,  seemed  wisest  in 
the  presence  of  this  emergency,  was  plainly  indicated  in  my  inaugural 
address.  It  pointed  to  the  time,  which  all  our  people  desire  to  see, 
when  a genuine  love  of  our  whole  country  and  of  all  that  concerns  its 
true  welfare  shall  supplant  the  destructive  forces  of  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  races  and  of  sectional  hostility.  Opinions  have  differed  widely 
as  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  this  great  end.  This  was 
to  be  expected.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Administration  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  varied  criticism.  Any  course  whatever  which 
might  have  been  entered  upon  would  certainly  have  encountered  distrust 
and  opposition.  These  measures  were,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  were 
most  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  with  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  best  adapted,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  attain  the  end  in 
view.  Beneficent  results,  already  apparent,  prove  that  these  endeavors 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  experiment,  and  should  sustain  and 
encourage  us  in  our  efforts.  Already,  in  the  brief  period  which  has 
elapsed,  the  immediate  effectiveness,  no  less  than  the  justice,  of  the 
course  pursued  is  demonstrated,  and  I have  an  abiding  faith  that  time 
will  furnish  its  ample  vindication  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  local  governments  in  two  States  of  the  Union  was 
no  less  a constitutional  duty  and  requirement,  under  the  circumstances 
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existing  at  the  time,  than  it  was  a much-needed  measure  for  the  restora- 
tion of  local  self-government  and  the  promotion  of  national  harmony. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  such  employment  was  effected  deliber- 
ately, and  with  solicitous  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
and  the  protection  of  the  property  and  persons  and  every  right  of  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

The  results  that  have  followed  are  indeed  significant  and  encouraging. 
All  apprehension  of  danger  from  remitting  those  States  to  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  dispelled,  and  a most  salutary  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
has  begun  and  is  in  progress  in  every  part  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try once  the  theater  of  unhappy  civil  strife,  substituting  for  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  aversion,  concord,  friendship,  and  patriotic  attachment  to  the 
Union.  No  unprejudiced  mind  will  deny  that  the  terrible  and  often 
fatal  collisions  which  for  several  years  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  have  agitated  and  alarmed  the  public  mind  have  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  that  a spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  hearty  national  in- 
terest has  succeeded.  There  has  been  a general  reestablishment  of  order 
and  of  the  orderly  administration  of  justice.  Instances  of  remaining 
lawlessness  have  become  of  rare  occurrence;  political  turmoil  and  tur- 
bulence have  disappeared;  useful  industries  have  been  resumed;  public 
credit  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the 
encouraging  benefits  of  a revival  of  commerce  between  the  sections  of 
the  country  lately  embroiled  in  civil  war  are  fully  enjoyed.  Such  are 
some  of  the  results  already  attained,  upon  which  the  country  is  to  be 
congratulated.  They  are  of  such  importance  that  we  may  with  confidence 
patiently  await  the  desired  consummation  that  will  surely  come  with  the 
natural  progress  of  events. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  it  should  be  our  fixed  and 
unalterable  determination  to  protect  by  all  available  and  proper  means 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  the  lately  emancipated  race  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges;  and  I urge  upon  those  to  whom 
heretofore  the  colored  people  have  sustained  the  relation  of  bondmen  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  humane  and  liberal  local  legislation  with  respect 
to  their  education  and  general  welfare.  A firm  adherence  to  the  laws, 
both  national  and  State,  as  to  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  colored 
people,  now  advanced  to  full  and  equal  citizenship;  the  immediate  repres- 
sion and  sure  punishment  by  the  national  and  local  authorities,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  of  every  instance  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
toward  them,  is  required  for  the  security  alike  of  both  races,  and  is  justly 
demanded  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  age.  In  this  way 
the  restoration  of  harmony  and  good  will  and  the  complete  protection 
of  every  citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  constitutional  right  will 
surely  be  attained.  Whatever  authority  rests  with  me  to  this  end  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  put  forth. 

Whatever  belongs  to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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courts  of  the  Union,  they  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  provide  and 
perform;  and  to  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  and  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  several  States  I earnestly  appeal  to  secure,  by  adequate,  ap- 
propriate, and  seasonable  means,  within  their  borders,  these  common  and 
uniform  rights  of  a united  people  which  loves  liberty,  abhors  oppres- 
sion, and  reveres  justice.  These  objects  are  very  dear  to  my  heart.  I 
shall  continue  most  earnestly  to  strive  for  their  attainment.  The  cordial 
cooperation  of  all  classes,  of  all  sections  of  the  country  and  of  both  races, 
is  required  for  this  purpose;  and  with  these  blessings  assured,  and  not 
otherwise,  we  may  safely  hope  to  hand  down  our  free  institutions  of 
government  unimpaired  to  the  generations  that  will  succeed  us* 

Among  the  other  subjects  of  great  and  general  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  I can  not  be  mistaken,  I think,  in  regarding  as 
preeminent  the  policy  and  measures  which  are  designed  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  that  normal  and  healthful  condition  in 
which,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  our  internal  trade  and 
foreign  commerce  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  system  of 
exchanges  which  is  based  upon  the  precious  metals  as  the  intrinsic 
money  of  the  world.  In  the  public  judgment  that  this  end  should  be 
sought  and  compassed  as  speedily  and  securely  as  the  resources  of  the 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  their  Government  can  accomplish,  there  is  a 
much  greater  degree  of  unanimity  than  is  found  to  concur  in  the  specific 
measures  which  will  bring  the  country  to  this  desired  end  or  the  rapidity 
of  the  steps  by  which  it  can  be  safely  reached. 

Upon  a most  anxious  and  deliberate  examination,  which  I have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  give  to  the  subject,  I am  but  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  which  I expressed  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  again  upon  my  inauguration,  that  the  policy  of  resumption 
should  be  pursued  by  every  suitable  means,  and  that  no  legislation  would 
be  wise  that  should  disparage  the  importance  or  retard  the  attainment  of 
that  result.  I have  no  disposition,  and  certainly  no  right,  to  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  intelligence  of  opposing  opinions,  and  would  neither  con- 
ceal nor  undervalue  the  considerable  difficulties,  and  even  occasional  dis- 
tresses, which  may  attend  the  progress  of  the  nation  toward  this  primary 
condition  to  its  general  and  permanent  prosperity.  I must,  however, 
adhere  to  my  most  earnest  conviction  that  any  wavering  in  purpose  or 
unsteadiness  in  methods,  so  far  from  avoiding  or  reducing  the  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  the  transition  from  an  irredeemable  to  a re- 
deemable paper  currency,  would  only  tend  to  increased  and  prolonged 
disturbance  in  values,  and  unless  retrieved  must  end  in  serious  disorder, 
dishonor,  and  disaster  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  people. 

The  mischiefs  which  I apprehend  and  urgently  deprecate  are  confined 
to  no  class  of  the  people,  indeed,  but  seem  to  me  most  certainly  to  threaten 
the  industrious  masses,  whether  their  occupations  are  of  skilled  or  com- 
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tnon  labor.  To  them,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  their 
labor  should  be  compensated  in  money  which  is  itself  fixed  in  exchange- 
able value  by  being  irrevocably  measured  by  the  labor  necessary  to  its 
production.  This  permanent  quality  of  the  money  of  the  people  is  sought 
for,  and  can  only  be  gained  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
rich,  the  speculative,  the  operating,  the  money-dealing  classes  may  not 
always  feel  the  mischiefs  of,  or  may  find  casual  profits  in,  a variable  cur- 
rency, but  the  misfortunes  of  such  a currency  to  those  who  are  paid  sal- 
aries or  wages  are  inevitable  and  remediless. 

Closely  connected  with  this  general  subject  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  is  one  of  subordinate,  but  still  of  grave,  importance;  I mean 
the  readjustment  of  our  coinage  system  by  the  renewal  of  the  silver  dollar 
as  an  element  in  our  specie  currency,  endowed  by  legislation  with  the 
quality  of  legal  tender  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion “to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,”  and  as  this  power 
covers  the  whole  range  of  authority  applicable  to  the  metal,  the  rated 
value  and  the  legal-tender  quality  which  shall  be  adopted  for  the  coin- 
age, the  considerations  which  should  induce  or  discourage  a particular 
measure  connected  with  the  coinage,  belong  clearly  to  the  province  of 
legislative  discretion  and  of  public  expediency.  Without  intruding  upon 
this  province  of  legislation  in  the  least,  I have  yet  thought  the  subject 
of  such  critical  importance,  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  affairs,  as  to 
present  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  President  of  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
“such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.” 

Holding  the  opinion,  as  I do,  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  promoted  by 
disparaging  silver  as  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  which  furnish  the 
coinage  of  the  world,  and  that  legislation  which  looks  to  maintaining 
the  volume  of  intrinsic  money  to  as  full  a measure  of  both  metals  as 
their  relative  commercial  values  will  permit  would  be  neither  unjust  nor 
inexpedient,  I must  ask  your  indulgence  to  a brief  and  definite  statement 
of  certain  essential  features  in  any  such  legislative  measure  which  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  recommend. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  the  debate,  represented  on  both  sides  by  such 
able  disputants  in  Congress  and  before  the  people  and  in  the  pre^s,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  legislation  of  any  one  nation  can  control  this 
question,  even  within  its  own  borders,  against  the  unwritten  laws  of 
trade  or  the  positive  laws  of  other  governments.  The  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  shaping  any  particular  law  that  may  be  presented  for  my 
approval  may  wholly  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  entering  into  these 
considerations,  and  I willingly  avoid  either  vague  or  intricate  inquiries. 
It  is  only  certain  plain  and  practical  traits  of  such  legislation  that  I 
desire  to  recommend  to  your  attention. 
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In  any  legislation  providing  for  a silver  coinage,  regulating  its  value, 
and  imparting  to  it  the  quality  of  legal  tender,  it  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  that  Congress  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  action  as  operating 
in  a twofold  capacity  and  in  two  distinct  directions.  If  the  United  States 
Government  were  free  from  a public  debt,  its  legislative  dealing  with  the 
question  of  silver  coinage  would  be  purely  sovereign  and  governmental, 
under  no  restraints  but  those  of  constitutional  power  and  the  public  good 
as  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  But  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  with  a vast  public  debt  distributed  very  widely  among  our 
own  citizens  and  held  in  great  amounts  also  abroad,  the  nature  of  the 
silver-coinage  measure,  as  affecting  this  relation  of  the  Government  to 
the  holders  of  the  public  debt,  becomes  an  element,  in  any  proposed 
legislation,  of  the  highest  concern.  The  obligation  of  the  public  faith 
transcends  all  questions  of  profit  or  public  advantage  otherwise.  Its 
unquestionable  maintenance  is  the  dictate  as  well  of  the  highest  expe- 
diency as  of  the  most  necessary  duty,  and  will  ever  be  carefully  guarded 
by  Congress  and  people  alike. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $729,000,000 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  and  $708,000,000  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  country  can  be  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  these  high  rates  of  interest  is  by  advantageously  refunding 
the  indebtedness.  Whether  the  debt  is  ultimately  paid  in  gold  or  in  sil- 
ver coin  is  of  but  little  moment  compared  with  the  possible  reduction  of 
interest  one-third  by  refunding  it  at  such  reduced  rate.  If  the  United 
States  had  the  unquestioned  right  to  pay  its  bonds  in  silver  coin,  the 
little  benefit  from  that  process  would  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
injurious  effect  of  such  payment  if  made  or  proposed  against  the  honest 
convictions  of  the  public  creditors. 

All  the  bonds  that  have  been  issued  since  February  12,  1873,  when  gold 
became  the  only  unlimited  legal- tender  metallic  currency  of  the  country, 
are  justly  payable  in  gold  coin  or  in  coin  of  equal  value.  During  the  time 
of  these  issues  the  only  dollar  that  could  be  or  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  bonds  was  the  gold  dollar.  To  require  the  public 
creditors  to  take  in  repayment  any  dollar  of  less  commercial  value  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a repudiation  of  the  full  obligation  assumed. 
The  bonds  issued  prior  to  1873  were  issued  at  a time  when  the  gold  dol- 
lar was  the  only  coin  in  circulation  or  contemplated  by  either  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  holders  of  the  bonds  as  the  coin  in  which  they  were  to  be 
paid.  It  is  far  better  to  pay  these  bonds  in  that  coin  than  to  seem  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unforeseen  fall  in  silver  bullion  to  pay  in  a new 
issue  of  .silver  coin  thus  made  so  much  less  valuable.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof  ought 
never  to  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to 
pay  its  obligations  in  a coin  of  less  value  than  that  contemplated  by  the 
parties  when  the  bonds  were  issued.  Any  attempt  to  pay  the  national 
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indebtedness  in  a coinage  of  less  commercial  value  than  the  money  of  the 
world  would  involve  a violation  of  the  public  faith  and  work  irreparable 
injury  to  the  public  credit. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  act  of  March,  1869,  in  strengthening  the 
public  credit,  that  it  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  their  bonded  debt  in  coin.  That  act  was  accepted  as  a 
pledge  of  public  faith.  The  Government  has  derived  great  benefit  from 
it  in  the  progress  thus  far  made  in  refunding  the  public  debt  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  An  adherence  to  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  an  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  public  faith  will  enable  the  Government  rapidly  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  interest  on  the  national  debt  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$20,000,000  per  annum,  and  effect  an  aggregate  saving  to  the  United 
States  of  more  than  $300,000,000  before  the  bonds  can  be  fully  paid. 

In  adapting  the  new  silver  coinage  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  currency 
in  the  everyday  transactions  of  life  and  prescribing  the  quality  of  legal 
tender  to  be  assigned  to  it,  a consideration  of  the  first  importance  should 
be  so  to  adjust  the  ratio  between  the  silver  and  the  gold  coinage,  which 
now  constitutes  our  specie  currency,  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of 
maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  two  metallic  currencies  and  keeping 
up  the  volume  of  the  two  precious  metals  as  our  intrinsic  money.  It  is 
a mixed  question,  for  scientific  reasoning  and  historical  experience  to 
determine,  how  far  and  by  what  methods  a practical  equilibrium  can  be 
maintained  which  will  keep  both  metals  in  circulation  in  their  appro- 
priate spheres  of  common  use. 

An  absolute  equality  of  commercial  value,  free  from  disturbing  fluc- 
tuations, is  hardly  attainable,  and  without  it  an  unlimited  legal  tender 
for  private  transactions  assigned  to  both  metals  would  irresistibly  tend 
to  drive  out  of  circulation  the  dearer  coinage  and  disappoint  the  principal 
object  proposed  by  the  legislation  in  view.  I apprehend,  therefore,  that 
the  two  conditions  of  a near  approach  to  equality  of  commercial  value 
between  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  same  denomination  and  of  a 
limitation  of  the  amounts  for  which  the  silver  coinage  is  to  be  a legal 
tender  are  essential  to  maintaining  both  in  circulation.  If  these  condi- 
tions can  be  successfully  observed,  the  issue  from  the  mint  of  silver  dol- 
lars would  afford  material  assistance  to  the  community  in  the  transition 
to  redeemable  paper  money,  and  would  facilitate  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  and  its  permanent  establishment.  Without  these  conditions  I 
fear  that  only  mischief  and  misfortune  would  flow  from  a coinage  of  sil- 
ver dollars  with  the  quality  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  even  in  private 
transactions. 

Any  expectation  of  temporary  ease  from  an  issue  of  silver  coinage  to 
pass  as  a legal  tender  at  a rate  materially  above  its  commercial  value 
is,  I am  persuaded,  a delusion.  Nor  can  I think  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  an  original  issue  of  silver  dollars  at  a nomi- 
nal value  materially  above  their  commercial  value  and  the  restoration 
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of  the  silver  dollar  at  a rate  which  once  was,  but  has  ceased  to  be,  its 
commercial  value.  Certainly  the  issue  of  our  gold  coinage,  reduced  in 
weight  materially  below  its  legal- tender  value,  would  not  be  any  the  less 
a present  debasement  of  the  coinage  by  reason  of  its  equaling,  or  even 
exceeding,  in  weight  a gold  coinage  which  at  some  past  time  had  been 
commercially  equal  to  the  legal-tender  value  assigned  to  the  new  issue. 

In  recommending  that  the  regulation  of  any  silver  coinage  which  may 
be  authorized  by  Congress  should  observe  these  conditions  of  commer- 
cial value  and  limited  legal  tender,  I am  governed  by  the  feeling  that 
every  possible  increase  should  be  given  to  the  volume  of  metallic  money 
which  can  be  kept  in  circulation,  and  thereby  every  possible  aid  afforded 
to  the  people  in  the  process  of  resuming  specie  payments.  It  is  because 
of  my  firm  conviction  that  a disregard  of  these  conditions  would  frus- 
trate the  good  results  which  are  desired  from  the  proposed  coinage,  and 
embarrass  with  new  elements  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  the  business 
of  the  country,  that  I urge  upon  your  attention  these  considerations. 

I respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  that  in  any  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a silver  coinage  and  imparting  to  it  the  quality  of  legal  tender 
there  be  impressed  upon  the  measure  a firm  provision  exempting  the 
public  debt  heretofore  issued  and  now  outstanding  from  payment,  either 
of  principal  or  interest,  in  any  coinage  of  less  commercial  value  than  the 
present  gold  coinage  of  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country  has  for  a number 
of  years  attracted  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention.  So  general 
has  become  the  opinion  that  the  methods  of  admission  to  it  and  the  con- 
ditions of  remaining  in  it  are  unsound  that  both  the  great  political  parties 
have  agreed  in  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  the  necessity  of  reform 
and  in  the  most  emphatic  demands  for  it.  I have  fully  believed  these 
declarations  and  demands  to  be  the  expression  of  a sincere  conviction 
of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they 
should  be  recognized  and  followed  by  earnest  and  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  in 
pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated. 

Before  my  accession  to  office  I endeavored  to  have  my  own  views  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  upon  my  inauguration  my  accord  with  the  public 
opinion  was  stated  in  terms  believed  to  be  plain  and  unambiguous.  My 
experience  in  the  executive  duties  has  strongly  confirmed  the  belief  in 
the  great  advantage  the  country  would  find  in  observing  strictly  the  plan 
of  the  Constitution,  which  imposes  upon  the  Executive  the  sole  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  those  Federal  officers  who  by  law 
are  appointed,  not  elected,  and  which  in  like  manner  assigns  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  complete  right  to  advise  and  consent  to  or  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tions so  made,  whilst  the  House  of  Representatives  stands  as  the  public 
censor  of  the  performance  of  official  duties,  with  the  prerogative  of  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  dereliction.  The  blemishes  and 
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imperfections  in  the  civil  service  may,  as  I think,  be  traced  in  most  cases 
to  a practical  confusion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  several  Departments 
of  the  Government.  My  purpose  in  this  respect  has  been  to  return  to 
the  system  established  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  do  this  with  the 
heartiest  cooperation  and  most  cordial  understanding  with  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  numerous  officers  for  posts 
of  widely  varying  responsibilities  and  duties  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
great.  No  system  can  be  expected  to  secure  absolute  freedom  from  mis- 
takes, and  the  beginning  of  any  attempted  change  of  custom  is  quite 
likely  to  be  more  embarrassed  in  this  respect  than  any  subsequent  period. 
It  is  here  that  the  Constitution  seems  to  me  to  prove  its  claim  to  the 
great  wisdom  accorded  to  it.  It  gives  to  the  Kxecutive  the  assistance 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Senate,  which,  when  acting  upon 
nominations  as  to  which  they  may  be  disinterested  and  impartial  judges, 
secures  as  strong  a guaranty  of  freedom  from  errors  of  importance  as  is 
perhaps  possible  in  human  affairs. 

In  addition  to  this,  I recognize  the  public  advantage  of  making  all 
nominations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  impersonal,  in  the  .sense  of  being  free 
from  mere  caprice  or  favor  in  the  selection;  and  in  those  offices  in  which 
special  training  is  of  greatly  increased  value  I believe  such  a rule  as  to 
the  tenure  of  office  should  obtain  as  may  induce  men  of  proper  qualifi- 
cations to  apply  themselves  industriously  to  the  task  of  becoming  pro- 
ficients. Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  I have  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
number  of  changes  in  subordinate  places  usually  made  upon  the  change 
of  the  general  administration,  and  shall  most  heartily  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress in  the  better  systematizing  of  such  methods  and  rules  of  admission 
to  the  public  service  and  of  promotion  within  it  as  may  promise  to  be 
most  successful  in  making  thorough  competency,  efficiency,  and  character 
the  decisive  tests  in  these  matters. 

I ask  the  renewed  attention  of  Congress  to  what  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  by  my  predecessor,  to  prepare  and  revise  civil-service  rules. 
In  regard  to  much  of  the  departmental  service,  especially  at  Washing- 
ton, it  may  be  difficult  to  organize  a better  system  than  that  which  has 
thus  been  provided,  and  it  is  now  being  used  to  a considerable  extent 
under  my  direction.  The  Commission  has  still  a legal  existence,  although 
for  several  years  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  defraying  its  ex- 
penses. Believing  that  this  Commission  has  rendered  valuable  service 
and  will  be  a most  useful  agency  in  improving  the  administration  of  the 
civil  service,  I respectfully  recommend  that  a suitable  appropriation,  to 
be  immediately  available,  be  made  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  labors. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  transmit  to  Congress  as  early  as  practicable  a 
report  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  to  ask  your  attention  to 
such  measures  on  this  subject  as  in  my  opinion  will  further  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service. 
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During  the  past  year  the  United  States  have  continued  to  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  though  at  one  time 
attended  by  grave  apprehension  as  to  its  effect  upon  other  European 
nations,  has  had  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  two  contending  powers.  An 
attitude  of  just  and  impartial  neutrality  has  been  preserved,  and  I am 
gratified  to  state  that  in  the  midst  of  their  hostilities  both  the  Russian 
and  the  Turkish  Governments  have  shown  an  earnest  disposition  to 
adhere  to  the  obligations  of  all  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  to  give 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  defining  the  rights,  immunities,  and  privi- 
leges of  consuls,  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  ratified  in  1868, 
either  Government  may,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty  by  giving  twelve  months’  notice  of  its  intention.  The 
Government  of  Italy,  availing  itself  of  this  faculty,  has  now  given  the 
required  notice,  and  the  treaty  will  accordingly  end  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Italian  Government 
wishes  to  renew  it  in  its  general  scope,  desiring  only  certain  modifica- 
tions in  some  of  its  articles.  In  this  disposition  I concur,  and  shall  hope 
that  no  serious  obstacles  may  intervene  to  prevent  or  delay  the  negotia- 
tion of  a satisfactory  treaty. 

Numerous  questions  in  regard  to  passports,  naturalization,  and  ex- 
emption from  military  service  have  continued  to  arise  in  cases  of  emi- 
grants from  Germany  who  have  returned  to  their  native  country.  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1868,  however,  have  proved  to 
be  so  ample  and  so  judicious  that  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at 
Berlin  has  been  able  to  adjust  all  claims  arising  under  it,  not  only  without 
detriment  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, but,  it  is  believed,  without  injury  or  injustice  to  ai^  duly  natural- 
ized American  citizen.  It  is  desirable  that  the  treaty  originally  made 
with  the  North  German  Union  in  1868  should  now  be  extended  so  as  to 
apply  equalty  to  all  the  States  of  the  Empire  of  Germany. 

The  invitation  of  the  Government  of  France  to  participate  in  the  Ex- 
position of  the  Products  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  be 
held  at  Paris  during  the  coming  year  was  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion at  the  extra  session.  It  is  not  doubted  that  its  acceptance  by  the 
United  States,  and  a well-selected  exhibition  of  the  products  of  American 
industry  on  that  occasion,  will  tend  to  stimulate  international  commerce 
and  emigration,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  traditional  friendship  between 
the  two  countries. 

A question  a^ose  some  time  since  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
extradition  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1842  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Both  Governments,  however,  are  now  in  accord  in  the 
belief  that  the  question  is  not  one  that  should  be  allowed  to  frustrate 
the  ends  of  justice  or  to  disturb  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
No  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  accomplishing  the  extradition  of  crim- 
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inals  when  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  all  points  of  disagreement 
will  in  due  time  be  settled,  and,  if  need  be,  more  explicit  declarations  be 
made  in  a new  treaty. 

The  Fishery  Commission  under  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington  has  concluded  its  session  at  Halifax.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  commission,  as  made  public  by  the  commissioners, 
will  be  communicated  to  Congress. 

A treaty  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  has  been  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

The  revolution  which  recently  occurred  in  Mexico  was  followed  by  the 
accession  of  the  successful  party  to  power  and  the  installation  of  its  chief, 
General  Porfirio  Diaz,  in  the  Presidential  office.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  United  States,  when  such  changes  of  government  have  heretofore 
occurred  in  Mexico,  to  recognize  and  enter  into  official  relations  with  the 
de  facto  government  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  should  manifest  a disposition  to  adhere  to  the 
obligations  of  treaties  and  international  friendship.  In  the  present  case 
such  official  recognition  has  been  deferred  by  the  occurrences  on  the  Rio 
Grande  border,  the  records  of  which  have  been  already  communicated 
to  each  House  of  Congress  in  answer  to  their  respective  resolutions  of 
inquiry.  Assurances  have  been  received  that  the  authorities  at  the  seat 
of  the  Mexican  Government  have  both  the  disposition  and  the  power  to 
prevent  and  punish  such  unlawful  invasions  and  depredations.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  events  may  prove  these  assurances  to  be  well 
founded.  The  best  interests  of  both  countries  require  the  maintenance 
of  peace  upon  the  border  and  the  development  of  commerce  between  the 
tw7o  Republics. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  this  temporary  interruption  of  official  rela- 
tions has  not  prevented  due  attention  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable; nor  has  it  interfered  with  the  prompt  payment  of  the  amounts 
due  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1868, 
and  the  awards  of  the  joint  commission.  Wffiile  I do  not  anticipate  an 
interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  yet  I can  not  but  look 
with  some  solicitude  upon  a continuance  of  border  disorders  as  expos- 
ing the  two  countries  to  initiations  of  popular  feeling  and  mischances 
of  action  which  are  naturally  unfavorable  to  complete  amity.  Firmly 
determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  a good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations,  I yet  must  ask  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  actual  occurrences  on  the  border,  tnat  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  may  be  adequately  protected  and  peace  preserved. 

Another  year  has  passed  without  bringing  to  a close  the  protracted 
contest  between  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  insurrection  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  While  the  United  States  have  sedulously  abstained 
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from  any  intervention  in  this  eontest,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it 
is  attended  with  incidents  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  American 
citizens.  Apart  from  the  effect  of  the  hostilities  upon  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  their  progress  is  inevitably  accompanied  by 
complaints,  having  more  or  less  foundation,  of  searches,  arrests,  embar- 
goes, and  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  property  of  American  residents,  and 
of  unprovoked  interference  with  American  vessels  and  commerce.  It  is 
due  to  the  Government  of  Spain  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  it  has 
promptly  disavowed  and  offered  reparation  for  any  unauthorized  acts  of 
unduly  zealous  subordinates  whenever  such  acts  have  been  brought  to 
its  attention.  Nevertheless,  such  occurrences  can  not  but  tend  to  excite 
feelings  of  annoyance,  suspicion,  and  resentment,  which  are  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  between  the  respective  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  friendly 
powers. 

Much  delay  (consequent  upon  accusations  of  fraud  in  some  of  the 
awards)  has  occurred  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  limited  amounts 
received  from  Venezuela  under  the  treaty  of  April  25,  1866,  applicable  to 
the  awards  of  the  joint  commission  created  by  that  treaty.  So  long  as 
these  matters  are  pending  in  Congress  the  Executive  can  not  assume 
either  to  pass  upon  the  questions  presented  or  to  distribute  the  fund 
received.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  definite  legislative  action  should 
be  taken,  either  affirming  the  awards  to  be  final  or  providing  some 
method  for  reexamination  of  the  claims.  Our  relations  with  the  Repub- 
lics of  Central  and  South  America  and  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  have 
continued  without  serious  change,  further  than  the  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Venezuela  and  with  Guatemala. 
Amicable  relations  have  already  been  fully  restored  with  Venezuela,  and 
it  is  not  doubted  that  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding  with  Guatemala 
will  speedily  be  removed.  From  all  these  countries  there  are  favor- 
able indications  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  their  Governments  and 
people  to  reciprocate  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  increased  commercial 
intercourse. 

The  Government  of  the  Samoan  Islands  has  sent  an  envoy,  in  the 
person  of  its  secretary  of  state,  to  invite  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  and  protect  their  independence,  to  establish  commer- 
cial relations  with  their  people,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  steps  toward 
regulated  and  responsible  government.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  Christian  civilization  and  the  de- 
velopment of  trade,  are  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  maintain  peace  and 
independence  without  the  aid  of  some  stronger  power.  The  subject  is 
deemed  worthy  of  respectful  attention,  and  the  claims  upon  our  assistance 
by  this  distant  community  will  be  carefully  considered. 

The  long  commercial  depression  in  the  United  States  has  directed 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  possible  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
the  methods  for  its  development,  not  only  with  Europe,  but  with  other 
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countries,  and  especially  with  the  States  and  sovereignties  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  were  issued  to 
the  various  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  Government,  asking 
them  to  devote  attention  to  the  question  of  methods  by  which  trade 
between  the  respective  countries  of  their  official  residence  and  the  United 
States  could  be  most  judiciously  fostered.  In  obedience  to  these  instruc- 
tions, examinations  and  reports  upon  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
many  of  these  officers  and  transmitted  to  the  Department,  and  the  same 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the 
finances  presents  important  questions  for  the  action  of  Congress,  upon 
some  of  which  I have  already  remarked. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1877,  were  $269,000,586.62;  the  total  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $238,660,008.93,  leaving  a surplus  revenue  of  $30,340,- 
577.69.  This  has  substantially  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  that  year.  The  estimated  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  $265,500,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are 
$232,430,643.72.  If  these  estimates  prove  to  be  correct,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  revenue  of  $33,069,356.28 — an  amount  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
sinking  fund  for  that  year.  The  estimated  revenues  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  $269,250,000.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  have  largely  decreased.  This  decrease,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$18,481,452.54,  was  mainly  in  customs  duties,  caused  partly  by  a large 
falling  off  of  the  amount  of  imported  dutiable  goods  and  partly  by  the 
general  fall  of  prices  in  the  markets  of  production  of  such  articles  as  pay 
ad  valorem  taxes. 

While  this  is  felt  injuriously  in  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  a very  large  increase  of  exportations.  The  total 
exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  including  coin,  have  been  $658,637,457, 
and  the  imports  have  been  $492,097,540,  leaving  a balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $166,539,917,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  extend  to  all  branches  of  business. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  impose  upon  Con- 
gress the  duty  of  strictly  limiting  appropriations,  including  the  requisite 
sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sinking  fund,  within  the  aggregate  esti- 
mated receipts. 

While  the  aggregate  of  taxes  should  not  be  increased,  amendments 
might  be  made  to  the  revenue  laws  that  would,  without  diminishing  the 
revenue,  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  burdens.  A tax  on  tea  and 
coffee  is  shown  by  the  experience  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of 
other  countries,  to  be  easily  collected,  without  loss  by  undervaluation 
or  fraud,  and  largely  borne  in  the  country  of  production.  A tax  of  10 
cents  a pound  on  tea  and  2 cents  a pound  on  coffee  would  produce 
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a revenue  exceeding  $12,000,000,  and  thus  enable  Congress  to  repeal  a 
multitude  of  annoying  taxes  yielding  a revenue  not  exceeding  that  sum. 
The  internal-revenue  system  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
most  of  the  legislation  imposing  taxes  upon  domestic  products  under  this 
system  has  been  repealed.  By  the  substitution  of  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee 
all  forms  of  internal  taxation  may  be  repealed,  except  that  on  whisky, 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  necessity  of 
enacting  more  vigorous  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  and  for 
the  punishment  of  frauds  and  smuggling.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
judicious  provisions  that  will  induce  the  disclosure  of  attempted  fraud 
by  undervaluation  and  smuggling.  All  revenue  laws  should  be  sim- 
ple in  their  provisions  and  easily  understood.  So  far  as  practicable,  the 
rates  of  taxation  should  be  in  the  form  of  specific  duties,  and  not  ad 
valorem , requiring  the  judgment  of  experienced  men  to  ascertain  values 
and  exposing  the  revenue  to  the  temptation  of  fraud. 

My  attention  has  been  called  during  the  recess  of  Congress  to  abuses 
existing  in  the  collection  of  the  customs,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
mads  for  their  correction  by  Executive  orders.  The  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  collection  of  customs  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York 
contain  many  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the  customs  laws,  to 
which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  burdens 
caused  by  the  war  the  public  faith  with  all  creditors  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  as  the  result  of  this  policy  the  public  credit  has  continuously 
advanced  and  our  public  securities  are  regarded  with  the  highest  favor 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I trust  that  no  act  of  the  Government  will 
cast  a shadow  upon  its  credit. 

The  progress  of  refunding  the  public  debt  has  been  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory. Under  the  contract  existing  when  I entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  my  office,  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per 
cent  were  being  rapidly  sold,  and  within  three  months  the  aggregate 
sales  of  these  bonds  had  reached  the  sum  of  $200,000,000.  With  my 
sanction  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entered  into  a new  contract  for 
the  sale  of  4 per  cent  bonds,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  popular 
subscription  for  such  bonds  was  opened  subscriptions  were  had  amount- 
ing to  $75,496,550,  which  were  paid  for  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  subscription.  By  this  process,  within  but  little  more  than  one 
year,  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  reduced  in  the  sum  of 
$3,775,ooo. 

I recommended  that  suitable  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  people 
to  easily  convert  their  savings  into  Government  securities,  as  the  best 
mode  in  which  small  savings  may  be  well  secured  and  yield  a moderate 
interest.  It  is  an  object  of  public  policy  to  retain  among  our  own  people 
the  securities  of  the  United  States.  In  this  way  our  country  is  guarded 
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against  their  sudden  return  from  foreign  countries,  caused  by  war  or  other 
disturbances  beyond  our  limits. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
cially the  export  of  domestic  productions,  has  of  late  years  largely  in- 
creased; but  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  is  conducted  in  foreign 
vessels.  The  importance  of  enlarging  our  foreign  trade,  and  especially 
by  direct  and  speedy  interchange  with  countries  on  this  continent,  can 
not  be  overestimated;  and  it  is  a matter  of  great  moment  that  our  own 
shipping  interest  should  receive,  to  the  utmost  practical  extent,  the  ben- 
efit of  our  commerce  with  other  lands.  These  considerations  are  for- 
cibly urged  by  all  the  large  commercial  cities  of  the  country,  and  public 
attention  is  generally  and  wisely  attracted  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
they  present.  It  is  not  doubted  that  Congress  will  take  them  up  in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  liberality  and  respond  to  the  public  demand  by  prac- 
tical legislation  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Army  has  been 
actively  employed  during  the  year,  and  has  rendered  very  important 
service  in  suppressing  hostilities  in  the  Indian  country  and  in  preserving 
peace  and  protecting  life  and  property  in  the  interior  as  well  as  along 
the  Mexican  border.  A long  and  arduous  campaign  has  been  prose- 
cuted, with  final  complete  success,  against  a portion  of  the  Nez  Perce 
tribe  of  Indians.  A full  account  of  this  campaign  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  General  of  the  Army.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  its  course 
several  severe  battles  were  fought,  in  which  a number  of  gallant  offi- 
cers and  men  lost  their  lives.  I join  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
General  of  the  Army  in  awarding  to  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  the  long  and  toilsome  pursuit  and  in  the  final  capture  of  these  Indians 
the  honor  and  praise  which  are  so  justly  their  due. 

The  very  serious  riots  which  occurred  in  several  of  the  States  in  July 
last  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Army  to  preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  order.  In  the  States  of  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  these  disturbances  were  so 
formidable  as  to  defy  the  local  and  State  authorities,  and  the  National 
Executive  was  called  upon,  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  to  furnish  military  aid.  I am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
troops  sent  in  response  to  these  calls  for  aid  in  the  suppression  of  domes- 
tic violence  were  able,  by  the  influence  of  their  presence  in  the  disturbed 
regions,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  restore  order  without  the  use  of  force. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  important  duty  both  officers  and  men 
acted  with  great  prudence  and  courage,  and  for  their  services  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  country. 

Disturbances  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  have  rendered  necessary  the  constant  employment  of  a military 
force  in  that  vicinity.  A full  report  of  all  recent  military  operations  in 
that  quarter  has  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an- 
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swer  to  a resolution  of  that  body,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  details.  I regret  to  say  that  these  lawless  incursions  into 
our  territory  by  armed  bands  from  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line,  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery,  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigilant  efforts  of  the  commander  of  our  forces  the  marauders 
have  generally  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Mexico  with  their  plunder.  In 
May  last  I gave  orders  for  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  our  troops  for  the  suppression  of  these  raids  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  parties,  as  well  as  the  recapture  of  property  stolen  by  them. 
General  Ord,  commanding  in  Texas,  was  directed  to  invite  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  efforts  to  this  end,  and  to  assure  them 
that  I was  anxious  to  avoid  giving  the  least  offense  to  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  my  determination  to  put 
an  end  to  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  lawless  bands  intent  upon 
the  plunder  of  our  peaceful  citizens,  even  if  the  effectual  punishment 
of  the  outlaws  should  make  the  crossing  of  the  border  by  our  troops  in 
their  pursuit  necessary.  It  is  believed  that  this  policy  has  had  the  effect 
to  check  somewhat  these  depredations,  and  that  with  a considerable 
increase  of  our  force  upon  that  frontier  and  the  establishment  of  several 
additional  military  posts  along  the  Rio  Grande,  so  as  more  effectually 
to  guard  that  extensive  border,  peace  may  be  preserved  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens  in  Texas  fully  protected. 

Prior  to  the  ist  day  of  July  last  the  Army  was,  in  accordance  with  law, 
reduced  to  the  maximum  of  25,000  enlisted  men,  being  a reduction  of 
2,500  below  the  force  previously  authorized.  This  reduction  was  made, 
as  required  by  law,  entirely  from  the  infantry  and  artillery  branches  of 
the  service,  without  any  reduction  of  the  cavalry.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavalry  regiments  be  recruited  to  1 00 
men  in  each  company  for  service  on  the  Mexican  and  Indian  frontiers. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  reduce  the  infantry  and 
artillery  arms  of  the  service  below  the  number  required  for  efficiency, 
and  I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  recommending  that  authority 
be  given  to  recruit  all  companies  of  infantry  to  at  least  50  men  and  all 
batteries  of  artillery  to  at  least  75  men,  with  the  power,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  increase  the  former  to  100  and  the  latter  to  122  men  each. 

I invite  your  special  attention  to  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

First.  That  provision  be  made  for  supplying  to  the  Army  a more  abun- 
dant and  better  supply  of  reading  matter. 

Second.  That  early  action  be  taken  by  Congress  looking  to  a complete 
revision  and  republication  of  the  Army  Regulations. 

Third.  That  section  1258  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  on  the  retired  list,  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  claims  arising  under  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  for  sup- 
plies taken  by  the  Army  during  the  war,  be  taken  from  the  offices  of  the 
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Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Generals  and  transferred  to  the  Southern 
Claims  Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal  having  more  time  and  better 
facilities  for  their  prompt  investigation  and  decision  than  are  possessed 
by  these  officers. 

Fifth.  That  Congress  provide  for  an  annuity  fund  for  the  families 
of  deceased  soldiers,  as  recommended  by  the  Paymaster- General  of  the 
Army. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  that  we  have  six 
squadrons  now  engaged  in  the  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce  and 
other  duties  pertaining  to  the  naval  service.  The  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  are  also  shown.  The  total  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  were  $16,077,974.54.  There  are  unpaid 
claims  against  the  Department  chargeable  to  the  last  year,  which  are 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1878,  are 
$16,233,234.40,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $2,314,231  submitted  for  new 
buildings,  repairs,  and  improvements  at  the  several  navy-yards.  The 
appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1877,  are 
$13, 592,932. 90.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from  July  1 to 
November  1,  1877,  is  $5,343,037.40,  of  which  there  is  estimated  to  be 
yet  available  $1,029,528.30,  showing  the  amount  of  actual  expenditure 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  have  been 

$4>3I3)5°9- IO- 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  contains  a full  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1877,  including  receipts  from  the  money-order  business  and  from 
official  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $27,531,- 
585.26.  The  additional  sum  of  $7,013,000  was  realized  from  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  Treasury  for  various  purposes,  making  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  $34,544,885.26.  The  total  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $33,486,322.44,  leaving  an  excess  of  total  re- 
ceipts over  total  expenditures  of  $1,058,562.82,  and  an  excess  of  total 
expenditures  over  ordinary  receipts  of  $5,954)737- l8*  Deducting  from 
the  total  receipts  the  sum  of  $63,261.84,  received  from  international 
money  orders  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  deducting  from  the  total 
expenditures  the  sum  of  $1,163,818.20,  paid  on  liabilities  incurred  in 
previous  fiscal  years,  the  expenditures  and  receipts  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Expenditures $32>  322>  5°4- 24 

Receipts  (ordinary,  from  money-order  business  and  from  official  postage 
stamps) 27.468,323.42 

Excess  of  expenditures 4.  854,  180.82 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1879,  are  estimated  at  an  increase  of  3 per  cent  over  those 
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of  1877,  making  $29,034,098.28,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year 
are  estimated  at  $36,427,771,  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency  for  the 
year  1879  of  $7,393,672.72.  The  additional  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Postmaster- General  for  improvements  of  the  mail  service  and  to 
protect  the  postal  revenues  from  the  abuses  practiced  under  existing 
laws  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney- General  contains  several  suggestions  as  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  which  I invite  your  attention.  The 
pressure  of  business  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  certain  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  is  now  such  that  serious  delays,  to  the  great  injury, 
and  even  oppression,  of  suitors,  occur,  and  a remedy  should  be  sought  for 
this  condition  of  affairs.  Whether  it  will  be  found  in  the  plan  briefly 
sketched  in  the  report,  of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  and,  by  means  of  this  addition  to  the  judicial  force,  of  creating  an 
intermediate  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  or  whether  some  other  mode 
can  be  devised  for  obviating  the  difficulties  which  now  exist,  I leave  to 
your  mature  consideration. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  our  relations  with  them  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
After  a series  of  most  deplorable  conflicts — the  successful  termination  of 
which,  while  reflecting  honor  upon  the  brave  soldiers  who  accomplished 
it,  can  not  lessen  our  regret  at  their  occurrence — we  are  now  at  peace 
with  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  borders.  To  preserve  that  peace 
by  a just  and  humane  policy  will  be  the  object  of  my  earnest  endeavors. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  character  and  savage  propensities,  of  the 
difficulties  of  introducing  among  them  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  of 
the  obstacles  they  have  offered  to  the  progress  of  settlement  and  enter- 
prise in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  Indians  are  certainly  entitled  to 
our  sympathy  and  to  a conscientious  respect  on  our  part  for  their  claims 
upon  our  sense  of  justice.  They  were  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  the 
land  we  now  possess.  They  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place.  The 
purchase  money  paid  to  them  in  some  cases  for  what  they  called  their 
own  has  still  left  them  poor.  In  many  instances,  when  they  had  settled 
down  upon  land  assigned  to  them  by  compact  and  begun  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  labor,  they  wTere  rudely  jostled  off  and  thrust  into 
the  wilderness  again.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  Indian  wars  have  had 
their  origin  in  broken  promises  and  acts  of  injustice  upon  our  part,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Indians  in  civilization  has  been  slow  because  the 
treatment  they  received  did  not  permit  it  to  be  faster  and  more  general. 
We  can  not  expect  them  to  improve  and  to  follow  our  guidance  unless 
we  keep  faith  with  them  in  respecting  the  rights  they  possess,  and  un- 
less, instead  of  depriving  them  of  their  opportunities,  we  lend  them  a 
helping  hand. 

I cordially  approve  the  policy  regarding  the  management  of  Indian 
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uffairs  outlined  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  faithful  performance  of  our 
promises  is  the  first  condition  of  a good  understanding  with  the  Indians, 
t can  not  too  urgently  recommend  to  Congress  that  prompt  and  liberal 
provision  be  made  for  the  conscientious  fulfillment  of  all  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes.  To  withhold 
the  means  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a promise  is  ~ always  false 
economy,  and  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  in  its  consequences.  Especial 
care  is  recommended  to  provide  for  Indians  settled  on  their  reservations 
cattle  and  agricultural  implements,  to  aid  them  in  whatever  efforts  they 
may  make  to  support  themselves,  and  by  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  civilized  influences. 
I see  no  reason  why  Indians  who  can  give  satisfactory  proof  of  having 
by  their  own  labor  supported  their  families  for  a number  of  years,  and 
who  are  willing  to  detach  themselves  from  their  tribal  relations,  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act  and  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  I recommend  the  passage  of  a law  to  that  effect.  It 
will  be  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  a measure  of  encouragement.  Ear- 
nest efforts  are  being  made  to  purify  the  Indian  service,  so  that  every 
dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  shall  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, as  intended.  Those  efforts  will  have  my  firm  support.  With 
an  improved  service  and  every  possible  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
Indians  to  better  their  condition  and  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  civilization,  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  same  time  a good 
work  for  them  and  for  ourselves. 

I invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of  the  statements 
and  suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the 
depredations  committed  on  the  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  and 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  forests.  It  is  believed  that  the 
measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  existing  laws  to  arrest  those  depreda- 
tions will  be  entirely  successful  if  Congress,  by  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose,  renders  their  continued  enforcement  possible.  The  experience 
of  other  nations  teaches  us  that  a country  can  not  be  stripped  of  its 
forests  with  impunity,  and  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  gravest  con- 
sequences unless  the  wasteful  and  improvident  manner  in  which  the  for- 
ests in  the  United  States  are  destroyed  be  effectually  checked.  I earnestly 
recommend  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  suppression  of  depredations  on  the  public  timber  lands  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  selling  of  timber  from  the  public  lands,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  forests  be  embodied  in  a law,  and  that,  considering  the 
urgent  necessity  of  enabling  the  people  of  certain  States  and  Territories 
to  purchase  timber  from  the  public  lands  in  a legal  manner,  which  at 
present  they  can  not  do,  such  a law  be  passed  without  unavoidable  delay. 
I would  also  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  disposition  that  might  be  made 
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of  the  desert  lands,  not  irrigable,  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 
These  lands  are  practically  unsalable  under  existing  laws,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  worthy  of  consideration  that  a system  of  leasehold  tenure 
would  make  them  a source  of  profit  to  the  United  States,  while  at  the 
same  time  legalizing  the  business  of  cattle  raising  which  is  at  present 
carried  on  upon  them. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  contains  the  gratifying 
announcement  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  rewarded  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  country  for  the  past  year.  With  the  fair  prices 
which  obtain  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  especially  for  the  surplus  which 
our  people  have  to  export,  we  may  confidently  turn  to  this  as  the  most 
important  of  all  our  resources  for  the  revival  of  the  depressed  industries 
of  the  country.  The  report  shows  our  agricultural  progress  during  the 
year,  and  contains  a statement  of  the  work  done  by  this  Department  for 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  industry,  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  our  people  so  largely  depends.  Matters  of  information  are  included  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  seek,  by  the  experience  of  others,  to  improve 
their  own  methods  of  cultivation.  The  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
increase  the  production  of  important  articles  of  consumption  will,  it  is 
hoped,  improve  the  demand  for  labor  and  advance  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  eventually  result  in  saving  some  of  the  many  millions  that 
are  now  annually  paid  to  foreign  nations  for  sugar  and  other  staple 
products  which  habitual  use  has  made  necessary  in  our  domestic  everyday 
life. 

The  board  on  behalf  of  the  United  vStates  Executive  Departments  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1876  has  concluded  its  labors.  The  final 
report  of  the  board  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  near 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  As  these  papers  are  understood  to  contain 
interesting  and  valuable  information,  and  will  constitute  the  only  report 
emanating  from  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  exhibition,  I invite 
attention  to  the  matter  and  recommend  that  the  report  be  published  for 
general  information. 

Congress  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution  with  the  authority  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  nation  is  located.  The  interests  of  the  District, 
having  no  direct  representation  in  Congress,  are  entitled  to  especial  con- 
sideration and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Government.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
American  people  should  take  pride  in  the  seat  of  their  National  Govern- 
ment and  desire  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country.  Much  has  been 
done  to  render  it  healthful,  convenient,  and  attractive,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done,  which  its  permanent  inhabitants  are  not  able  and  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  do.  To  impose  upon  them  a large  proportion  of 
the  cost  required  for  public  improvements,  which  are  in  a great  measure 
planned  and  executed  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
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many  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  temporarily 
reside  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  is  an  evident  injustice.  Special  atten- 
tion is  asked  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  in  their  report,  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  to  the  importance  of  a permanent  adjustment  by 
Congress  of  the  financial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
District,  involving  the  regular  annual  contribution  by  the  United  States 
of  its  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  District  government  and 
of  the  outlay  for  all  needed  public  improvements,  and  such  measure  of 
relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation  now  resting  upon  the  people  of  the 
District  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  be  deemed  just. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  District 
are  hi  a condition  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  resting  upon  it  and  its  very  limited  means  fox 
necessary  expenses. 

The  debt  of  the  District  is  as  follows: 

Old  funded  debt $8,  379>  &91-  9^ 

3.65  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 13,  743-  250.00 

Total  bonded  debt 22,122,941.96 

To  which  should  be  added  certain  outstanding  claims,  as  explained  in  the 

report  of  the  Commissioners 1, 187,  204.52 

Making  the  total  debt  of  the  District 23,310, 146.48 


The  Commissioners  also  ask  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Potomac  River  and  the  reclamation  of  the  marshes 
bordering  the  city  of  Washington,  and  their  views  upon  this  subject  are 
concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  health,  whose  report  is  also 
herewith  transmitted.  Both  the  commercial  and  sanitary  interests  of  the 
District  will  be  greatly  promoted,  I doubt  not,  by  this  improvement. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  and 
of  the  board  of  health  for  the  organization  of  a board  of  charities,  to  have 
supervision  and  control  of  the  disbursement  of  all  moneys  for  charitable 
purposes  from  the  District  treasury.  I desire  also  to  ask  your  especial 
attention  to  the  need  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  by  supplemental  aid  from  the  National  Treasury.  This  is 
especially  just,  since  so  large  a number  of  those  attending  these  schools 
are  children  of  employees  of  the  Government.  I earnestly  commend  to 
your  care  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District,  who  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Government  establishments,  and  to  whose  enterprise 
the  good  order  and  attractiveness  of  the  capital  are  largely  due;  and  I 
ask  your  attention  to  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  for  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  appropriations  asked 
for  the  care  of  the  reservations  belonging  to  the  Government  within  the 
city,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  are  also  com- 
mended to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  joint  commission  created  by  the  act  approved  2d 
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of  August,  1876,  entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument,”  is  also  herewith  transmitted,  with  accompa- 
nying documents.  The  board  of  engineer  officers  detailed  to  examine 
the  monument,  in  compliance  with  the  second  section  of  the  act,  have 
reported  that  the  foundation  is  insufficient.  No  authority  exists  for 
making  the  expenditure  necessary  to  secure  its  stability.  I therefore 
recommend  that  the  commission  be  authorized  to  expend  such  portion 
of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  act  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  unfinished  condition  of  the  monument,  begun  so 
long  ago,  is  a reproach  to  the  nation.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
patriotic  sense  of  the  country  will  warmly  respond  to  such  prompt  pro- 
vision as  may  be  made  for  its  completion  at  an  early  day,  and  I urge 
upon  Congress  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  immediate  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 

The  wisdom  of  legislation  upon  the  part  of  Congress,  in  aid  of  the 
States,  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study 
which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  is  110  longer  a 
question.  The  intelligent  judgment  of  the  country  goes  still  further, 
regarding  it  as  also  both  constitutional  and  expedient  for  the  General 
Government  to  extend  to  technical  and  higher  education  such  aid  as 
is  deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  our  due  prominence 
among  the  enlightened  and  cultured  nations  of  the  world.  The  ultimate 
settlement  of  all  questions  of  the  future,  whether  of  administration  or 
finance  or  of  true  nationality  of  sentiment,  depends  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a free 
government  without  the  means  of  insuring  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
are  the  source  of  power.  No  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  entire  voting 
population  of  our  country  are  yet  unable  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  frater- 
nal feeling  in  those  States  in  which  slavery  formerly  existed,  evidences 
of  increasing  interest  in  universal  education,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  give 
my  approval  to  any  appropriate  measures  which  may  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  sys- 
tems of  education  in  those  States  and  in  all  the  States;  and,  having 
already  invited  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  its  public-school  system,  I here  add  that  I believe  it 
desirable,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  local  wants  of  the  District, 
but  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  crowned  with  a university  in  all  respects  in  keeping  with 
the  national  capital,  and  thereby  realize  the  cherished  hopes  of  Wash- 
ington on  this  subject. 

I also  earnestly  commend  the  request  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  a national  museum  under  their  supervision. 

The  question  of  providing  for  the  preservation  and  growth  of  the 
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Library  of  Congress  is  also  one  of  national  importance.  As  the  deposi- 
tory of  all  copyright  publications  and  records,  this  library  has  outgrown 
the  provisions  for  its  accommodation;  and  the  erection,  on  such  site 
as  the  judgment  of  Congress  may  approve,  of  a fireproof  library  build- 
ing, to  preserve  the  treasures  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this  valuable 
collection,  is  recommended.  I recommend  also  such  legislation  as  will 
render  available  and  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  public  service,  the  cabinets  or  museums  of  inven- 
tion, of  surgery,  of  education,  and  of  agriculture,  and  other  collections 
the  property  of  the  National  Government. 

The  capital  of  the  nation  should  be  something  more  than  a mere  polit- 
ical center.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  opportunities  which 
Providence  has  here  placed  at  our  command  to  promote  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people  and  increase  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  2 , 1878. 
Fellow-Citize7is  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being  who  holds  in  His 
hands  the  destinies  of  nations  for  the  continued  bestowal  during  the  last 
year  of  countless  blessings  upon  our  country. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  other  nations.  Our  public  credit  has  greatly 
improved,  and  is  perhaps  now  stronger  than  ever  before.  Abundant 
harvests  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  our  manu- 
facturing industries  are  reviving,  and  it  is  believed  that  general  pros- 
perity, which  has  been  so  long  anxiously  looked  for,  is  at  last  within  our 
reach. 

The  enjoyment  of  health  by  our  people  generally  has,  however,  been 
interrupted  during  the  past  season  by  the  prevalence  of  a fatal  pesti- 
lence (the  yellow  fever)  in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  creating 
an  emergency  which  called  for  prompt  and  extraordinary  measures  of 
relief.  The  disea.se  appeared  as  an  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  and  at 
other  places  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  soon  after  midsummer.  It  was 
rapidly  spread  by  fugitives  from  the  infected  cities  and  towns,  and  did 
not  disappear  until  early  in  November.  The  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Tennessee  have  suffered  severely.  About  100,000  cases 
are  believed  to  have  occurred,  of  which  about  20,000,  according  to  intel- 
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ligent  estimates,  proved  fatal.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  the  loss  to  the  country  occasioned  by  this  epidemic 
It  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  suffering 
and  destitution  that  resulted  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  Physicians  and  nurses  hastened  from  every  quarter  to  the 
assistance  of  the  afflicted  communities.  Voluntary  contributions  of  money 
and  supplies,  in  every  needed  form,  were  speedily  and  generously  fur- 
nished. The  Government  was  able  to  respond  in  some  measure  to  the 
call  for  help,  by  providing  tents,  medicines,  and  food  for  the  sick  and  des- 
titute, the  requisite  directions  for  the  purpose  being  given  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  this  action  of  the  Executive  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  About  1,800  tents,  and  rations  of  the  value  of 
about  $25,000,  were  sent  to  cities  and* towns  which  applied  for  them,  full 
details  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  Congress  by  the  proper  Department. 

The  fearful  spread  of  this  pestilence  has  awakened  a very  general 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  national  sanitary  administration,  which  shall 
not  only  control  quarantine,  but  have  the  sanitary  supervision  of  inter- 
nal commerce  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  hold  an  advisory  relation  to 
the  State  and  municipal  health  authorities,  with  power  to  deal  with 
whatever  endangers  the  public  health,  and  which  the  municipal  and 
State  authorities  are  unable  to  regulate.  The  national  quarantine  act 
approved  April  29,  1878,  which  was  passed  too  late  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  practical  operation 
during  the  past  season,  is  a step  in  the  direction  here  indicated.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  the  most  effective  measures,  by  quarantine  and 
otherwise,  for  the  protection  of  our  seaports  and  the  country  generally 
from  this  and  other  epidemics,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  give  to 
the  whole  subject  early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  by  the  complete  protection 
of  all  citizens  in  every  civil  and  political  right  continues  to  be  of  para- 
mount interest  with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Every  step  in  this 
direction  is  welcomed  with  public  approval,  and  every  interruption  of 
steady  and  uniform  progress  to  the  desired  consummation  awakens  gen- 
eral uneasiness  and  widespread  condemnation.  The  recent  Congressional 
elections  have  furnished  a direct  and  trustworthy  test  of  the  advance 
thus  far  made  in  the  practical  establishment  of  the  right  of  suffrage  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  to  the  liberated  race  in  the  Southern  States. 
All  disturbing  influences,  real  or  imaginary,  had  been  removed  from  all 
of  these  States. 

The  three  constitutional  amendments  which  conferred  freedom  and 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  upon  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
were  adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  great  body  of  good  citizens 
who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  National  Government  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  at  such  a cost  of  treasure  and  life, 
as  a wise  and  necessary  embodiment  in  the  organic  law  of  the  just  results 
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of  the  war.  The  people  ot  the  former  slaveholding  States  accepted  these 
results,  and  gave  in  every  practicable  form  assurances  that  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  should  in  good  faith  be  enforced,  rigidly  and  impartially,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  to  the  end  that  the  humblest  citizen,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color,  should  under  them  receive  full  and  equal  protection  in  person 
and  property  and  in  political  rights  and  privileges.  By  these  constitu- 
tional amendments  the  southern  section  of  the  Union  obtained  a large 
increase  of  political  power  in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
the  country  justly  expected  that  elections  would  proceed,  as  to  the  en- 
franchised race,  upon  the  same  circumstances  of  legal  and  constitutional 
freedom  and  protection  which  obtained  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  The  friends  of  law  and  order  looked  forward  to  the  conduct  of 
these  elections  as  offering  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  an 
important  opportunity  to  measure  the  degree  in  which  the  light  of  suf- 
frage could  be  exercised  by  the  colored  people  and  would  be  respected  by 
their  fellow-citizens;  but  a more  general  enjoyment  of  freedom  of  suf- 
frage by  the  colored  people  and  a more  just  and  generous  protection  of 
that  freedom  by  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a part  were  gener- 
ally anticipated  than  the  record  of  the  ^lections  discloses.  In  some  of 
those  States  in  which  the  colored  people  have  been  unable  to  make  their 
opinions  felt  in  the  elections  the  result  is  mainly  due  to  influences  not 
easily  measured  or  remedied  by  legal  protection;  but  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  at  large,  and  in  some  particular  Congres- 
sional districts  outside  of  those  States,  the  records  of  the  elections  seem 
to  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  rights  of  the  colored  voters  have  been 
overridden  and  their  participation  in  the  elections  not  permitted  to  be 
either  general  or  free. 

It  will  be  for  the  Congress  for  which  these  elections  were  held  to  make 
such  examinations  into  their  conduct  as  may  be  appropriate  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  members  to  their  seats.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
Government,  each  in  its  province,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  violations 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  have  occurred.  I can  but  repeat 
what  I said  in  this  connection  in  my  last  message,  that  whatever  author 
ity  rests  with  me  to  this  end  I shall  not  hesitate  to  put  forth;  and  I an) 
unwilling  to  forego  a renewed  appeal  to  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  the 
executive  authorities,  and  the  people  of  the  States  where  these  wrongs 
have  been  perpetrated  to  give  their  assistance  toward  bringing  to  justice 
the  offenders  and  preventing  a repetition  of  the  crimes.  No  means 
within  my  power  will  be  spared  to  obtain  a full  and  fair  investigation 
of  the  alleged  crimes  and  to  secure  the  conviction  and  just  punishment  of 
the  guilty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principal  appropriation  made  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  the  last  session  contained  the  following  clause: 
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And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  approved  February  28,  1871,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  May  31, 
1870,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in 
the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,’  ” or  any  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  that  the  expenses  of  these 
proceedings  will  largely  exceed  the  amount  which  was  thus  provided, 
and  I rely  confidently  upon  Congress  to  make  adequate  appropriations 
to  enable  the  executive  department  to  enforce  the  laws. 

I respectfully  urge  upon  your  attention  that  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions, in  every  district,  in  a very  important  sense,  are  justly  a matter  of 
political  interest  and  concern  throughout  the  whole  country.  Each 
State,  every  political  party,  is  entitled  to  the  share  of  power  which  is 
conferred  by  the  legal  and  constitutional  suffrage.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law  to  cast  one 
unintimidated  ballot  and  to  have  his  ballot  honestly  counted.  So  long 
as  the  exercise  of  this  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  are  common 
and  equal,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  submission  to  the  results  of  the 
suffrage  will  be  accorded  loyally  and  cheerfully,  and  all  the  departments 
of  Government  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular  will  thus  expressed. 
No  temporary  or  administrative  interests  of  Government,  however  urgent 
or  weighty,  will  ever  displace  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  defense  of  the 
primary  rights  of  citizenship.  They  understand  that  the  protection  of 
liberty  requires  the  maintenance  in  full  vigor  of  the  manly  methods  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  suffrage,  and  will  sustain  the  full  author- 
ity of  Government  to  enforce  the  laws  which  are  framed  to  preserve 
these  inestimable  rights.  The  material  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
States  depend  on  the  protection  afforded  to  their  citizens.  There  can  be 
no  peace  without  such  protection,  no  prosperity  without  peace,  and  the 
whole  country  is  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all 
its  parts. 

While  the  country  has  not  yet  reached  complete  unity  of  feeling  and 
reciprocal  confidence  between  the  communities  so  lately  and  so  seriously 
estranged,  I feel  an  absolute  assurance  that  the  tendencies  are  in  that 
direction,  and  with  increasing  force.  The  power  of  public  opinion  will 
override  all  political  prejudices  and  all  sectional  or  State  attachments  in 
demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name  and  character  of 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  mean  one  and  the  same  thing  and  carry 
with  them  unchallenged  security  and  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  countries  continue  peaceful.  Our  neutrality 
in  contests  between  foreign  powers  has  been  maintained  and  respected. 

The  Universal  Exposition  held  at  Paris  during  the  past  summer  has 
been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.  The  brief  period  allowed 
for  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  contributions  of  our  citizens 
to  this  great  exposition  was  well  employed  in  energetic  and  judicious 
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efforts  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  These  efforts,  led  and  directed 
by  the  commissioner-general,  were  remarkably  successful,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  products  of  American  industry  was  creditable  and  gratifying 
in  scope  and  character.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  commission- 
ers, giving  its  results  in  detail,  will  be  duly  laid  before  you.  Our  partici- 
pation in  this  international  competition  for  the  favor  and  the  trade  of 
the  world  may  be  expected  to  produce  useful  and  important  results — in 
promoting  intercourse,  friendship,  and  commerce  with  other  nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  an  international  conference  on 
the  subject  of  adopting  a common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of  bimetallic  money  and 
securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals. 

Invitations  were  addressed  to  the  various  governments  which  had 
expressed  a willingness  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  The  confer- 
ence held  its  meetings  in  Paris  in  August  last.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, herewith  submitted,  will  show  its  results.  No  common  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference.  The 
general  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the 
world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold,  leaving  the 
selection  of  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  metals,  or  of  both, 
to  be  made  by  each  state. 

Congress  having  appropriated  at  its  last  session  the  sum  of  $5,500,000 
to  pay  the  award  of  the  joint  commission  at  Halifax,  if,  after  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  conformity  of 
the  award  to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  and  to  the  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion thereby  submitted  to  the  commission,  the  President  shall  deem  it 
his  duty  to  make  the  payment,  communications  upon  these  points  were 
addressed  to  the  British  Government  through  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  at  London.  Failing  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  views  of  this  Government  respecting  the  award,  I have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  tender  the  sum  named  within  the  year  fixed  by 
the  treaty,  accompanied  by  a notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  payment  and 
a protest  against  any  other  construction  of  the  same.  The  correspond- 
ence upon  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  officially  announced  the  termination  of 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  that 
island.  Confident  expectations  are  expressed  of  a revival  of  trade  and 
prosperity,  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  may  prove  well  founded.  Nu- 
merous claims  of  American  citizens  for  relief  for  injuries  or  restoration 
of  property  have  been  among  the  incidents  of  the  long-continued  hos- 
tilities. Some  of  the.se  claims  are  in  process  of  adjustment  by  Spain, 
and  the  others  are  promised  early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  treaty  made  with  Italy  in  regard  to  reciprocal  consular  privileges 
has  been  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed. 
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No  questions  of  grave  importance  liave  arisen  with  any  other  of  the 
European  powers. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  desirous  of  a revision  of  such 
parts  of  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers  as  relate  to  commerce,  and  it 
is  understood  has  addressed  to  each  of  the  treaty  powers  a request  to 
open  negotiations  with  that  view.  The  United  States  Government  has 
been  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  favorably.  Whatever  restrictions 
upon  trade  with  Japan  are  found  injurious  to  that  people  can  not  but 
affect  injuriously  nations  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  them. 
Japan,  after  a long  period  of  seclusion,  has  within  the  past  few  years 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  and,  not 
unreasonably,  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  her  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  shall  be  assimilated  to  those  which  they 
hold  with  each  other.  A treaty  looking  to  this  end  has  been  made, 
which  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years  the  Chinese  Government  has  again 
sent  envoys  to  the  United  States.  They  have  been  received,  and  a per- 
manent legation  is  now  established  here  by  that  Government.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  this  step  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  nations  in  promoting 
friendly  relations  and  removing  causes  of  difference. 

The  treaty  with  the  Samoan  Islands,  having  been  duly  ratified  and 
accepted  on  the  part  of  both  Governments,  is  now  in  operation,  and  a 
survey  and  soundings  of  the  harbor  of  Pago- Pago  have  been  made  by 
a naval  vessel  of  the  United  States,  with  a view  of  its  occupation  as  a 
naval  station  if  found  desirable  to  the  service. 

Since  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  correspond- 
ence has  been  opened  and  still  continues  between  the  two  Governments 
upon  the  various  questions  which  at  one  time  .seemed  to  endanger  their 
relations.  While  no  formal  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the  trou- 
bles on  the  border,  much  has  been  done  to  repress  and  diminish  them. 
The  effective  force  of  United  States  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a 
strict  and  faithful  compliance  with  instructions,  has  done  much  to  re- 
move the  sources  of  dispute,  and  it  is  now  understood  that  a like  force 
of  Mexican  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  also  making  an  ener- 
getic movement  against  the  marauding  Indian  tribes.  This  Government 
looks  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  upon  every  evidence  of  strength  in 
the  national  authority  of  Mexico,  and  upon  every  effort  put  forth  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punish  incursions  upon  our  territory.  Reluctant  to  assume 
any  action  or  attitude  in  the  control  of  these  incursions  by  military 
movements  across  the  border  not  imperatively  demanded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  citizens,  I shall  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  this  plain 
duty  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  restrain 
effectively  violations  of  our  territory.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  next  year 
an  international  exhibition  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
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play  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products  of  the  two  nations 
will  tend  to  better  understanding  and  increased  commercial  intercourse 
between  their  people. 

With  Brazil  and  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America  some 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  development  of  closer  commercial  in- 
tercourse. Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with  Colombia  and 
with  Bolivia.  A boundary  question  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Paraguay  has  been  submitted  by  those  Governments  for  arbitration 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I have,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, given  a decision  upon  it. 

A naval  expedition  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers  has  brought 
back  information  valuable  both  for  scientific  and  commercial  purposes. 
A like  expedition  is  about  visiting  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  reports  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  have  furnished  many  facts 
that  have  proved  of  public  interest  and  have  stimulated  to  practical 
exertion  the  enterprise  of  our  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  furnishes  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  that  Department  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  finances. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1878,  were  $257,763,878.70;  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $236,964,326.80,  leaving  a surplus  revenue  for  the  year  of 
$20,799,551.90.  The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  3°> 
1879,  actual  and  estimated,  are  as  follows:  Actual  receipts  for  the  first 
quarter,  commencing  July  1,  1878,  $73,389,743.43;  estimated  receipts  for 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year,  $191,110,256.57;  total  receipts 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  actual  and  estimated,  $264,500,000.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  will  be,  actual  and  estimated,  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1878,  actual  expenditures, 
$73,344,573.27;  and  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year  the 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $i66,755>426-73>  making  the  total  expend- 
itures $240,100,000,  and  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  of  $24,400,000.  The  total  receipts  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1880,  estimated  according  to  exist- 
ing laws,  will  be  $264, 5 00,000,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  will  be  $236,320,412.68,  leaving  a surplus  of 
$28,179,587.32  for  that  year. 

In  the  foregoing  statements  of  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated,  no 
amount  is  allowed  for  the  sinking  fund  provided  for  by  the  act  approved 
February  25,  1862,  which  requires  that  1 per  cent  of  the  entire  debt  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  purchased  or  paid  within  each  fiscal  year,  to 
be  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund.  There  has  been,  however,  a substantial 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  law.  By  its  terms  the  public  debt 
should  have  been  reduced  between  1862  and  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
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year  $518,361,806.28;  the  actual  reduction  of  the  ascertained  debt  in 
that  period  has  been  $720,644,739.61,  being  in  excess  of  the  reduction 
required  by  the  .sinking  fund  act  $202,282,933.33. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  November  1, 
1878,  was  $2,024,200,083.18,  a reduction  since  the  same  date  last  year 
of  $23,150,617.39. 

The  progress  made  during  the  last  year  in  refunding  the  public  debt 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  is  very  gratifying.  The  amount  of  4 per  cent 
bonds  sold  during  the  present  year  prior  to  November  23,  1878,  is 
$100,270,900,  and  6 per  cent  bonds,  commonly  known  as  five- twenties, 
to  an  equal  amount,  have  been  or  will  be  redeemed  as  calls  mature. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  place  the  4 per  cent  bonds 
within  easy  reach  of  every  citizen  who  desires  to  invest  his  savings, 
whether  small  or  great,  in  these  securities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury recommends  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that  small  sums  may  be 
invested,  and  that  through  the  post-offices  or  other  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  freest  opportunity  may  be  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  such  investments. 

The  best  mode  suggested  is  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  of  deposit,  of  the  denomination  of  $10,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent  per  annum  and  convertible  at  any  time 
within  one  year  after  their  issue  into  the  4 per  cent  bonds  authorized  by 
the  refunding  act,  and  to  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  United  States 
notes  sent  to  the  Treasury  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Such  a provision  of 
law,  supported  by  suitable  regulations,  would  enable  any  person  readily, 
without  cost  or  risk,  to  convert  his  money  into  an  interest-bearing  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  and  the  money  so  received  could  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  6 per  cent  bonds. 

The  coinage  of  gold  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $5 2, 798,980c 
The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  act  passed  February  28,  1878, 
amounted  on  the  23d  of  November,  1878,  to  $19,814,550,  of  which  amount 
$4,984,947  are  in  circulation,  and  the  balance,  $14,829,603,  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government. 

With  views  unchanged  with  regard  to  the  act  under  which  the  coinage 
of  silver  proceeds,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  faithfully  to 
execute  the  law  and  to  afford  a fair  trial  to  the  measure. 

I11  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country  I am  persuaded  that 
the  welfare  of  legitimate  business  and  industry  of  every  description  will 
be  best  promoted  by  abstaining  from  all  attempts  to  make  radical  changes 
in  the  existing  fina  cial  legislation.  Let  it  be  understood  that  during 
the  coming  year  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  undisturbed  by  gov- 
ernmental interference  with  the  laws  affecting  it,  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  appointed  time,  will  be  successfully  and  easily  maintained,  and  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  a healthful  and  enduring  revival  of  business  prosperity. 
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Let  the  healing  influence  of  time,  the  inherent  energies  of  our  people, 
and  the  boundless  resources  of  our  country  have  a fair  opportunity,  and 
relief  from  present  difficulties  will  surely  follow. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Army  has  been 
well  and  economically  supplied;  that  our  small  force  has  been  actively 
employed  and  has  faithfully  performed  all  the  service  required  of  it. 
The  morale  of  the  Army  has  improved  and  the  number  of  desertions 
has  materially  decreased  during  the  year. 

The  Secretary  recommends — 

1.  That  a pension  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Henry  H.  Benner,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  who  lost  his  life  by  yellow  fever 
while  in  command  of  the  steamer  /.  M.  Chambers , sent  with  supplies  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  South  from  that  disease. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  annuity  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs 
of  deceased  officers,  as  suggested  by  the  Paymaster- General. 

3.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  a plan  for  the  publication  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  now  being  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

4.  The  increase  of  the  extra  per  diem  of  soldier  teachers  employed  in 
post  schools,  and  liberal  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
schools  and  libraries  at  the  different  posts. 

5.  The  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878,  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  Army  “asa posse  comitatus , or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the 

Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress.  ’ ’ 

6.  The  passage  of  a joint  resolution  of  Congress  legalizing  the  issues 
of  rations,  tents,  and  medicines  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  yellow  fever. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a fireproof  building  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  valuable  records,  now  constantly  exposed  to 
destruction  by  fire. 

These  recommendations  are  all  commended  to  your  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  that  the  Navy  has  im- 
proved during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Work  has  been  done  on  seventy-five 
vessels,  ten  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  made  read} 
for  sea.  Two  others  are  in  rapid  progress  toward  completion.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  year,  including  the  amount  appropiiated  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  year,  were  $i7,468,392-65-  The  actual 
expenses  chargeable  to  the  year,  exclusive  of  these  deficiencies,  were 
$13,306,914.09,  or  $767,199-18  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
$4,928,677.74  less  than  the  expenses  including  the  deficiencies.  The 
estimates  for -the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  $14*562,381 .45, 
exceeding  the  appropriations  of  the  present  year  only  $33, 949-  75  > which 
excess  is  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the 
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Marine  Corps,  as  explained  in  the  Secretary’s  report.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  $14,528,431.70,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  will  be  ample  for  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from  July 
1 to  November  1,  1878,  is  $4,740,544.14,  of  which  $70,980.75  has  been 
refunded,  leaving  as  the  expenditure  for  that  period  $4,669,563.39,  or 
$520,899.24  less  than  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  embraces  a detailed  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  expenditures  of  that 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  were  $34,165,084.49. 
The  receipts,  including  sales  of  stamps,  money-order  business,  and  official 
stamps,  were  $29,277,516.95.  The  sum  of  $290,436.90,  included  in  the 
foregoing  statement  of  expenditures,  is  chargeable  to  preceding  years,  so 
that  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  are 
$33,874,647.59.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  on  appropria- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  Department,  was  $5,307,652.82. 
The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  estimated 
at  $36,571,900  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  at  $30,664,023.90,  leav- 
ing a deficiency  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $5,907,876.10. 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  postmasters 
and  of  railroads  for  carrying  the  mail  is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amounts  required  for  these  pur- 
poses does  not  relieve  the  Government  of  responsibility,  but  necessa- 
rily increases  the  deficiency  bills  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass. 

In  providing  for  the  postal  service  the  following  questions  are  pre- 
sented: Should  Congress  annually  appropriate  a sum  for  its  expenses 
largely  in  excess  of  its  revenues,  or  should  such  rates  of  postage  be  estab- 
lished as  will  make  the  Department  self-sustaining?  Should  the  postal 
service  be  reduced  by  excluding  from  the  mails  matter  which  does  not 
pay  its  way?  Should  the  number  of  post  routes  be  diminished?  Should 
other  methods  be  adopted  which  will  increase  the  revenues  or  diminish 
the  expenses  of  the  postal  service? 

The  International  Postal  Congress  which  met  at  Paris  May  1,  1878,  and 
continued  in  session  until  June  4 of  the  same  year,  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It  adopted  a 
new  convention  (to  take  the  place  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berne  Octo- 
ber 9,  1874),  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  between  the 
countries  whose  delegates  have  signed  it.  It  was  ratified  and  approved, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  August  13,  1878.  A synopsis  of 
this  Universal  Postal  Convention  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master-General, and  the  full  text  in  the  appendix  thereto.  In  its  origin 
the  Postal  Union  comprised  twenty-three  countries,  having  a population 
of  350,000,000  people.  On  the  1st  of  April  next  it  will  comprise  forty- 
three  countries  and  colonies,  with  a population  of  more  than  650,000,000 
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people,  and  will  soon,  by  the  accession  of  the  few  remaining  countries  and 
colonies  which  maintain  organized  postal  services,  constitute  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  as  its  new  title  indicates,  a universal  union,  regulat- 
ing, upon  a uniform  basis  of  cheap  postage  lates,  the  postal  intercourse 

between  all  civilized  nations. 

Some  embarrassment  has  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  this  country  and  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Convention 
in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  foreign  books  and  newspapers  to  this 
country  by  mail.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  reconciling  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  been  created,  so  as 

to  do  justice  to  all  parties  involved. 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  courts  in  many  of  the 
circuits  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  year  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  imperative  to  relieve  and  prevent  the  delay  of  jus- 
tice and  possible  oppression  to  suitors  which  is  thus  occasioned.  The 
encumbered  condition  of  these  dockets  is  presented  anew  in  the  report  of 
the  Attorney- General,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  earnestly  urged  for 
Congressional  action.  The  creation  of  additional  circuit  judges,  as  pro- 
posed, wouid  afford  a complete  remedy,  and  would  involve  an  expense, 
at  the' present  rate  of  salaries,  of  not  more  than  $60,000  a year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  present  an  elaborate  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  tribes  and  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service  which 
ministers  to  their  interests.  While  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  generally 
has  been  orderly  and  their  relations  with  their  neighbors  friendly  and 
peaceable,  two  local  disturbances  have  occurred,  which  were  deplorable  in 
their  character,  but  remained,  happily,  confined  to  a comparatively  small 
number  of  Indians.  The  discontent  among  the  Bannocks,  which  led  first 
to  some  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  tribe  and 
finally  to  the  outbreak,  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  insufficiency 
of  food  on  the  reservation,  and  this  insufficiency  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  the  wants 
of  the  Indians  at  a time  when  the  Indians  were  prevented  from  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  by  hunting.  After  an  arduous  pursuit  by  the  troops 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  engagements,  the  hostile  Indians  were 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  surrendered  them- 
selves as  prisoners.  In  this  connection  I desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a sufficient 
fund  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  to  be  used,  with  proper 
accountability,  at  discretion,  in  sudden  emergencies  of  the  Indian  service. 

The  other  case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a band  of  Northern  Chey- 
ennes, who  suddenly  left  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
marched  rapidly  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  old  hunting  grounds,  committing  murders  and  other  crimes 
on  their  way.  From  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  it  appears  that  this  disorderly  band  was  as  fully  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  4,700  other  Indians  who  remained 
quietly  on  the  reservation,  and  that  the  disturbance  was  caused  by  men 
of  a restless  and  mischievous  disposition  among  the  Indians  themselves. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  band  have  surrendered  to  the  military  authori- 
ties; and  it  is  a gratifying  fact  that  when  some  of  them  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  camp  of  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  friendly 
relations,  the  Sioux  held  them  as  prisoner?  and  readily  gave  them  up  to 
the  officers  of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of  the  loyal  spirit 
which,  alarming  rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  they  have  uni- 
formly shown  ever  since  the  wishes  they  expressed  at  the  council  of 
September,  1877,  had  been  complied  with. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  War  unite  in 
the  recommendation  that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a corps  of  mounted  ‘ ‘ Indian  auxiliaries,  ” to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Indians 
on  their  reservations  and  preventing  or  repressing  disturbance  on  their 
part.  I earnestly  concur  in  this  recommendation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  organization  of  such  a body  of  Indian  cavalry,  receiving  a moder- 
ate  pay  from  the  Government,  would  considerably  weaken  the  restless 
element  among  the  Indians  by  withdrawing  from  it  a number  of  young 
men  and  giving  them  congenial  employment  under  the  Government,  it 
being  a matter  of  experience  that  Indians  in  our  sendee  almost  without 
exception  are  faithful  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
Such  an  organization  would  materially  aid  the  Army  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a task  for  which  its  numerical  strength  is  sometimes  found 
insufficient. 

But  while  the  employment  of  force  for  the  prevention  or  repression 
of  Indian  troubles  is  of  occasional  necessity,  and  wise  preparation  should 
be  made  to  that  end,  greater  reliance  must  be  placed  on  humane  and 
civilizing  agencies  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  what  is  called  the  Indian 
problem.  It  may  be  very  difficult  and  require  much  patient  effort  to 
curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage  Indian  to  the  restraints  of  civilized 
life,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible.  Many  of  the  tribes 
which  are  now  quiet  and  orderly  and  self-supporting  were  once  as  sav- 
age as  any  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains  or  in  the  mountains  of 
the  far  West,  and  were  then  considered  inaccessible  to  civilizing  influ- 
ences. It  may  be  impossible  to  raise  them  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States;  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  called  the  soil  their  own  on 
which  our  people  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and  happy.  We  owe  it  to 
them  as  a moral  duty  to  help  them  in  attaining  at  least  that  degree  of 
civilization  which  they  may  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  not  only  our  duty, 
it  is  also  our  interest  to  do  so.  Indians  who  have  become  agriculturists 
or  herdsmen,  and  feel  an  interest  in  property,  will  thenceforth  cease  to 
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be  a warlike  and  disturbing  element.  It  is  also  a well-authenticated  fact 
that  Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet  when  their  children  are 
at  school,  and  I am  gratified  to  know,  from  the  expressions  of  Indians 
themselves  and  from  many  concurring  reports,  that  there  is  a steadily 
increasing  desire,  even  among  Indians  belonging  to  comparatively  wild 
tribes,  to  have  their  children  educated.  I invite  attention  to  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
touching  the  experiment  recently  inaugurated,  in  taking  fifty  Indian 
children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different  tribes,  to  the  Hampton  Normal 
Agricultural  Institute  in  Virginia,  where  they  are  to  receive  an  elemen- 
tary English  education  and  training  in  agriculture  and  other  useful 
works,  to  be  returned  to  their  tribes,  after  the  completed  course,  as  in- 
terpreters, instructors,  and  examples.  It  is  reported  that  the  officer 
charged  with  the  selection  of  those  children  might  have  had  thousands 
of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it  been  possible  to  make  provision 
for  them.  I agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  saying  that 
“the  result  of  this  interesting  experiment,  if  favorable,  may  be  destined 
to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  among 
the  Indians.” 

The  question  whether  a change  in  the  control  of  the  Indian  service 
should  be  made  was  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  referred  to  a com- 
mittee for  inquiry  and  report.  Without  desiring  to  anticipate  that 
report,  I venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  decision  of  so  important 
a question  the  views  expressed  above  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  arrest  further  agitation  of  this 
subject,  such  agitation  being  apt  to  produce  a disturbing  effect  upon  the 
service,  as  well  as  on  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  portion  which  provided 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Hot  Springs  Commission  was  omitted.  As 
the  commission  had  completed  the  work  of  taking  testimony  on  the  many 
conflicting  claims,  the  suspension  of  their  labors,  before  determining  the 
rights  of  claimants,  threatened  for  a time  to  embarrass  the  interests,  not 
only  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Hot  Springs,  who  were  waiting  for  final  action  on  their  claims  before 
beginning  contemplated  improvements.  In  order  to  prevent  serious 
difficulties,  which  were  apprehended,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  many 
leading  citizens  of  Hot  Springs  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  town,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  lequest  the 
late  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  records  of  their  proceedings 
and  to  perform  such  work  as  could  properly  be  done  by  them  under 
such  circumstances  to  facilitate  the  future  adjudication  of  the  claims  at  an 
early  day  and  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  claimants  until  their  rights 
should  be  finally  determined.  The  late  commissioners  complied  with 
that  request,  and  report  that  the  testimony  in  all  the  cases  has  been 
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written  out,  examined,  briefed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  an  early 
settlement  when  authorized  by  law.  It  is  recommended  that  the  requi- 
site authority  be  given  at  as  early  a day  in  the  session  as  possible,  and 
that  a fair  compensation  be  allowed  the  late  commissioners  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred  and  the  labor  performed  by  them  since  the  25th  of  June 
last. 

I invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  protection  of  the  public 
property  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  should  therefore  be  enabled  by  sufficient  appropriations 
to  enforce  the  laws  in  that  respect.  But  this  matter  appears  still  more 
important  as  a question  of  public  economy.  The  rapid  destruction  of 
our  forests  is  an  evil  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences,  especially 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  rocky  slopes,  once  denuded  of 
their  trees,  will  remain  so  forever.  There  the  injury,  once  done,  can  not 
be  repaired.  I fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
opinion  that  for  this  reason  legislation  touching  the  public  timber  in 
the  mountainous  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  should  be  especially 
well  considered,  and  that  existing  laws  in  which  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  is  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  should  be  speedily  modified. 
A general  law  concerning  this  important  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  necessity. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Government  the  importance  of  encour- 
aging by  all  possible  means  the  increase  of  our  agricultural  productions 
has  been  acknowledged  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  people  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of  increasing  our  substantial 
and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  words  of  Washington  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  when,  in  his 
eighth  annual  message,  he  said: 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare, 
agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  popula- 
tion and  other  circumstances  of  maturity  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage. 
Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse;  and  to  what 
object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety?  Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the 
establishment  of  boards  (composed  of  proper  characters)  charged  with  collecting 
and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to 
encourage  and  assist  a spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of  estab- 
lishment contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement,  by  stimulating  to  enter- 
prise and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a common  center  the  results  everywhere  of 
individual  skill  and  observation  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation. 
Experience  accordingly  hath  shewn  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense 
national  benefits. 

The  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  over  any  other  interest  in  the 
United  States  entitles  it  to  all  the  consideration  claimed  for  it  by  Wash- 
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ington.  About  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1878  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000,000.  The 
exports  of  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1877,  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  $524,000,000.  The  great 
extent  of  our  country,  with  its  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  enables  us 
to  produce  within  our  own  borders  and  by  our  own  labor  not  only  the 
necessaries,  but  most  of  the  luxuries,  that  are  consumed  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. Yet,  notwithstanding  our  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  inter- 
communication, it  appears  from  the  statistical  statements  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  we  import  annually  from  foreign 
lands  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  which 
could  be  raised  in  our  own  country. 

Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  practice  of  advanced  agriculture  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  experiments,  often  costly  and  sometimes  fruit- 
less, which  are  beyond  the  means  of  private  individuals  and  are  a just 
and  proper  charge  on  the  whole  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It 
is  good  policy,  especially  in  times  of  depression  and  uncertainty  in  other 
business  pursuits,  with  a vast  area  of  uncultivated,  and  hence  unproduc- 
tive, territory,  wisely  opened  to  homestead  settlement,  to  encourage  by 
every  proper  and  legitimate  means  the  occupation  and  tillage  of  the  soil. 
The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  old  and  intro- 
duce new  agricultural  industries,  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  our  products,  to  determine  the  value  of  old  or  establish 
the  importance  of  new  methods  of  culture,  are  worthy  of  your  careful 
and  favorable  consideration,  and  assistance  by  such  appropriations  of 
money  and  enlargement  of  facilities  as  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
present  favorable  condition^  for  the  growth  and  rapid  development  of 
this  important  interest. 

The  abuse  of  animals  in  transit  is  widely  attracting  public  attention. 
A national  convention  of  societies  specially  interested  in  the  subject  has 
recently  met  at  Baltimore,  and  the  facts  developed,  both  in  regard  to 
cruelties  to  animals  and  the  effect  of  such  cruelties  upon  the  public 
health,  would  seem  to  demand  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress  and 
the  enactment  of  more  efficient  laws  for  the  prevention  of  these  abuses. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  shows 
very  gratifying  progress  throughout  the  country  in  all  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  this  important  office.  The  report  is  especially 
encouraging  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the 
common-school  system  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  general 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  free  schools  is  not  yet  attained. 

To  education  more  than  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look  as  the 
resource  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  I 
desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in  my  former  message  in 
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behalf  of  the  enactment  of  appropriate  measures  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  States. 

Adequate  accommodations  for  the  great  library,  which  is  overgrowing 
the  capacity  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  at  the  Capitol,  should  be  pro- 
vided without  further  delay.  This  invaluable  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  illustrative  art  has  grown  to  such  proportions,  in  connection 
with  the  copyright  system  of  the  country,  as  to  demand  the  prompt  and 
careful  attention  of  Congress  to  save  it  from  injury  in  its  present  crowded 
and  insufficient  quarters.  As  this  library  is  national  in  its  character,  and 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  people  will  sanction  any 
wise  expenditure  to  preserve  it  and  to  enlarge  its  usefulness. 

The  appeal  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
means  to  organize,  exhibit,  and  make  available  for  the  public  benefit 
the  articles  now  stored  away  belonging  to  the  National  Museum  I 
heartily  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  river 
front  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  residents  of  the  national  capital,  both  temporary  and 
permanent,  that  the  lowlands  in  front  of  the  city,  now  subject  to  tidal 
overflow,  should  be  reclaimed.  In  their  present  condition  these  flats 
obstruct  the  drainage  of  the  city  and  are  a dangerous  source  of  malarial 
poison.  The  reclamation  will  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
restricting,  and  consequently  deepening,  its  channel,  and  is  also  of  im- 
portance when  considered  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  public 
ground  and  the  enlargement  of  the  park  wrest  and  south  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  The  report  of  the  board  of  survey,  heretofore  ordered 
by  act  of  Congress,  on  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  is  respectfully  commended  to  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  presents 
a detailed  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  District. 

The  relative  expenditures  by  the  United  States  and  the  District  for 
local  purposes  is  contrasted,  showing  that  the  expenditures  by  the  people 
of  the  District  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  General  Government.  The 
exhibit  is  made  in  connection  with  estimates  for  the  requisite  repair  of 
the  defective  pavements  and  sewers  of  the  city,  which  is  a work  of  im- 
mediate necessity;  and  in  the  same  connection  a plan  is  presented  for 
the  permanent  funding  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  District. 

The  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  District  are 
all  entitled  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress.  The  Reform  School 
needs  additional  buildings  and  teachers.  Appropriations  which  will 
place  all  of  these  institutions  in  a condition  to  become  models  of  useful- 
ness and  beneficence  will  be  regarded  by  the  country  as  liberality  wb  *iy 
bestowed . 
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The  Commissioners,  with  evident  justice,  request  attention  to  the  dis- 
crimination made  by  Congress  against  the  District  in  the  donation  of 
land  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  ask  that  the  same  liber- 
ality that  has  been  shown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  may  be  extended  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  also  invite  attention  to  the  damage  inflicted  upon 
public  and  private  interests  by  the  present  location  of  the  depots  and 
switching  tracks  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city,  and  ask  for 
legislation  looking  to  their  removal.  The  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  will,  I trust,  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

Sufficient  time  has,  perhaps,  not  elapsed  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress  for 
the  expression  of  a confident  opinion  as  to  its  successful  operation,  but 
the  practical  results  already  attained  are  so  satisfactory  that  the  friends 
of  the  new  government  may  well  urge  upon  Congress  the  wisdom  of  its 
continuance,  without  essential  modification,  until  by  actual  experience 
its  advantages  and  defects  may  be  more  fully  ascertained. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  iy  1879. 
Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  members  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  have  assembled  in  their  first 
regular  session  under  circumstances  calling  for  mutual  congratulation  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good  for  the  large  and  un- 
usual measure  of  national  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy. 

The  most  interesting  events  which  have  occurred  in  our  public  affairs 
since  my  last  annual  message  to  Congress  are  connected  with  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government,  directly  affecting  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.  I congratulate  Congress  on  the  successful  execution  of  the 
resumption  act.  At  the  time  fixed,  and  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
law,  United  States  notes  began  to  be  redeemed  in  coin.  Since  the  1st  of 
January  last  they  have  been  promptly  redeemed  on  presentation,  and  in 
all  business  transactions,  public  and  private,  in  all  parts  of  the  country , 
they  are  received  and  paid  out  as  the  equivalent  of  coin.  The  demand 
upon  the  Treasury  for  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes 
has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  voluntary  deposit  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion in  exchange  for  notes  has  been  very  large.  The  excess  of  the  pre- 
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cious  metals  deposited  or  exchanged  for  United  States  notes  over  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  redeemed  is  about  $40,000,000. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  been  followed  by  a very  great 
revival  of  business.  With  a currency  equivalent  in  value  to  the  money 
of  the  commercial  world,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  upon  an  equal  com- 
petition with  other  nations  in  trade  and  production.  The  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  our  manufactures  and  agricultural  products  has 
caused  a large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  which  has  been  paid  in 
gold,  from  the  1st  of  July  last  to  November  15,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$59,000,000.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  there  has  also 
been  a marked  and  gratifying  improvement  of  the  public  credit.  The 
bonds  of  the  Government  bearing  only  4 per  cent  interest  have  been  sold 
at  or  above  par,  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  off  all  of  the  national  debt 
which  was  redeemable  under  present  laws.  The  amount  of  interest  saved 
annually  by  the  process  of  refunding  the  debt  since  March  1,  1877,  is 
$14,297,177.  The  bonds  sold  were  largely  in  small  sums,  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  now  holding  the  public  securities  is  much  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  amount  of  the  national  debt  which  matures  within  less 
than  two  years  is  $792,121,700,  of  which  $500,000,000  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  and  the  balance  is  in  bonds  bearing  6 per  cent 
interest.  It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  public  debt  can  be  refunded 
by  the  issue  of  4 per  cent  bonds,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  interest  which 
will  thus  be  effected,  about  $11,000,000  can  be  annually  saved  to  the 
Treasury.  To  secure  this  important  reduction  of  interest  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  further  legislation  is  required,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  provided  by  Congress  during  its  present  session. 

The  coinage  of  gold  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $40,986,912.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  for  that  purpose  up  to  November  1,  1879,  was  $45,000,850, 
of  which  $12,700,344  have  been  issued  from  the  Treasury  and  are  now  in 
circulation,  and  $32,300,506  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

The  pendency  of  the  proposition  for  unity  of  action  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe  to  effect  a perma- 
nent system  for  the  equality  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  recognized  money 
of  the  world  leads  me  to  recommend  that  Congress  refrain  from  new 
legislation  on  the  general  subject.  The  great  revival  of  trade,  internal 
and  foreign,  will  supply  during  the  coming  year  its  own  instructions, 
which  may  well  be  awaited  before  attempting  further  experimental 
measures  with  the  coinage.  I would,  however,  strongly  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  importance  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  upon  the  present  legal  ratio.  The 
market  value  of  the  silver  dollar  being  uniformly  and  largely  less  than 
the  market  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to 
maintain  them  at  par  with  each  other  if  both  are  coined  without  limit. 
If  the  cheaper  coin  is  forced  into  circulation,  it  will,  if  coined  without 
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limit,  soon  become  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  thus  defeat  the  desired 
object,  which  is  a currency  of  both  gold  and  silver  which  shall  be  of 
equivalent  value,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  the  universally  recognized  money 
of  the  world. 

The  retirement  from  circulation  of  United  States  notes  with  the  capac- 
ity of  legal  tender  in  private  contracts  is  a step  to  be  taken  in  our  prog- 
ress toward  a safe  and  stable  currency  which  should  be  accepted  as  the 
policy  and  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
people.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  issue  of  legal- tender  paper 
money  based  wholly  upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  Government, 
except  in  extreme  emergency,  is  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution  and 
a violation  of  sound  financial  principles.  The  issue  of  United  States 
notes  during  the  late  civil  war  with  the  capacity  of  legal  tender  between 
private  individuals  was  not  authorized  except  as  a means  of  rescuing  the 
country  from  imminent  peril.  The  circulation  of  these  notes  as  paper 
money  for  any  protracted  period  of  time  after  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law  under 
which  they  were  issued.  They  anticipated  the  redemption  and  with- 
drawal of  these  notes  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  provided. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  steadily  adhered  to  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  has  been  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a national 
debt;  and  when,  from  necessity  in  time  of  war,  debts  have  been  created, 
they  have  been  paid  off,  on  the  return  of  peace,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
With  this  view,  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  recommended  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  accumulation  of  a sinking  fund  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  public  debt  within  a limited  period  be  maintained.  If  any  change 
of  the  objects  or  rates  of  taxation  is  deemed  necessary  by  Congress,  it 
is  suggested  that  experience  has  shown  that  a duty  can  be  placed  on  tea 
and  coffee  which  will  not  enhance  the  price  of  those  articles  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  which  will  add  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 

Treasury. 

The  continued  deliberate  violation  by  a large  number  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  of  the  laws  of  the  United 

States  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  polygamy  demands  the 
attention  of  every  department  of  the  Government.  This  Territory  has  a 
population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  admission  as  a State,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, require  its  advance  from  the  Territorial  form  of  government  to 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  a State.  This  important  change 
will  not,  however,  be  approved  by  the  country  while  the  citizens  of  Utah 
in  very  considerable  number  uphold  a practice  which  is  condemned  as 
a crime  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  communities  throughout  the  world. 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of  this  offense  was  enacted  with  great 
unanimity  by  Congress  more  than  seventeen  years  ago,  but  has  remained 
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until  recently  a dead  letter  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  because  of  the  pecul- 
iar difficulties  attending  its  enforcement.  The  opinion  widely  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  Utah  that  the  law  was  in  contravention  of  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  religious  freedom.  This  objection  is  now 
removed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  the  law 
to  be  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  and  binding  as  a rule  of 
action  for  all  who  reside  within  the  Territories.  There  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  delay  or  hesitation  in  its  enforcement.  It  should  be  firmly 
and  effectively  executed.  If  not  sufficiently  stringent  in  its  provisions, 
it  should  be  amended;  and  in  aid  of  the  purpose  in  view  I recommend 
that  more  comprehensive  and  more  searching  methods  for  preventing  as 
well  as  punishing  this  crime  be  provided.  If  necessary  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  ma}^  be  withheld  or 
withdrawn  from  those  who  violate  or  oppose  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
on  this  subject. 

The  elections  of  the  past  year,  though  occupied  only  with  State  officers, 
have  not  failed  to  elicit  in  the  political  discussions  which  attended  them 
all  over  the  country  new  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  great  body  of  citizens  take  in  the  progress  of  the  country  toward  a 
more  general  and  complete  establishment,  at  whatever  cost,  of  universal 
security  and  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  While 
many  topics  of  political  concern  demand  great  attention  from  our  peo- 
ple, both  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  State  authority,  I find  no  reason 
to  qualify  the  opinion  I expressed  in  my  last  annual  message,  that  no 
temporary  or  administrative  interests  of  government,  however  urgent  or 
weighty,  will  ever  displace  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  defense  of  the  pri- 
mary rights  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  power  of  public  opinion  will 
override  all  political  prejudices,  and  all  sectional  and  State  attachments 
in  demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name  and  character  of 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  mean  one  and  the  same  thing  and  carry 
with  them  unchallenged  security  and  respect.  I earnestly  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  all  good  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, however  much  they  may  be  divided  in  opinions  on  other  political 
subjects,  to  unite  in  compelling  obedience  to  existing  laws  aimed  at  the 
protection  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  I respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  to 
supply  any  defects  in  these  laws  which  experience  has  shown  and  which 
it  is  within  its  power  to  remedy.  I again  invoke  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the  States  in  this  great  purpose. 
I am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  public  mind  can  be  set  at  rest  on  this 
paramount  question  of  popular  rights  no  serious  obstacle  will  thwart  or 
delay  the  complete  pacification  of  the  country  or  retard  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  prosperity. 

In  a former  message  I invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject 
of  the  reformation  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  and  expressed 
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the  intention  of  transmitting  to  Congress  as  early  as  practicable  a report 
upon  this  subject  by  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  during  a considerable  period  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  dealing  with  administrative  problems  and 
abuses  in  various  particulars  analogous  to  those  presented  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  in  recent  years  the  measures  adopted  were  understood  to 
have  been  effective  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory,  I thought  it 
desirable  to  have  fuller  information  upon  the  subject,  and  accordingly 
requested  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  a thor- 
ough investigation  for  this  purpose.  The  result  has  been  an  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  report. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  partisan  spoils  system  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  parliamentary  patronage,  and  of 
official  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  It  shows  that  after 
long  trials  of  various  kinds  of  examinations  those  which  are  competitive 
and  open  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and  which  are  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  a single  commission,  have,  with  great  advantage,  been 
established  as  conditions  of  admission  to  almost  every  official  place  in  the 
subordinate  administration  of  that  country  and  of  British  India.  The 
completion  of  the  report,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  labor  involved  in  its 
preparation  and  the  omission  of  Congress  to  make  any  provision  either 
for  the  compensation  or  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  present  time.  It  is  herewith  transmitted  to  Congress. 

While  the  reform  measures  of  another  government  are  of  no  authority 
for  us,  they  are  entitled  to  influence  to  the  extent  to  which  their  in- 
trinsic wisdom  and  their  adaptation  to  our  institutions  and  social  life 
may  commend  them  to  our  consideration.  The  views  I have  heretofore 
expressed  concerning  the  defects  and  abuses  in  our  civil  administration 
remain  unchanged,  except  in  so  far  as  an  enlarged  experience  has  deep- 
ened my  sense  of  the  duty  both  of  officers  and  of  the  people  themselves 
to  cooperate  for  their  removal.  The  grave  evils  and  perils  of  a partisan 
spoils  system  of  appointment  to  office  and  of  office  tenure  are  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  great  parties,  in  the  reports  of 
Departments,  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  in  the  messages 
of  Executives,  the  gravity  of  these  evils  has  been  pointed  out  and  the 
need  of  their  reform  has  been  admitted. 

To  command  the  necessary  support,  every  measure  of  reform  must  be 
based  on  common  right  and  justice,  and  must  be  compatible  with  the 
healthy  existence  of  great  parties,  which  are  inevitable  and  essential  in 
a free  state. 

When  the  people  have  approved  a policy  at  a national  election,  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  officers  they  have  selected  and  of  the  advisers 
who,  in  accordance  with  our  political  institutions,  should  be  consulted 
in  the  policy  which  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  into  effect  is  indispensable. 
It  is  eminently  proper  that  they  should  explain  it  before  the  people,  as 
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well  as  illustrate  its  spirit  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Very  different  considerations  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
fill  the  subordinate  places  in  the  civil  service.  Their  responsibility  is  to 
their  superiors  in  official  position.  It  is  their  duty  to  obey  the  legal  in- 
structions of  those  upon  whom  that  authority  is  devolved,  and  their  best 
public  service  consists  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  irrespective  of 
partisan  politics.  Their  duties  are  the  same  whatever  party  is  in  power 
and  whatever  policy  prevails.  As  a consequence  it  follows  that  their 
tenure  of  office  should  not  depend  on  the  prevalence  of  any  policy  or  the 
supremacy  of  any  party,  but  should  be  determined  by  their  capacity  to 
serve  the  people  most  usefully  quite  irrespective  of  partisan  interests. 
The  same  considerations  that  should  govern  the  tenure  should  also  pre- 
vail in  the  appointment,  discipline,  and  removal  of  these  subordinates. 
The  authority  of  appointment  and  removal  is  not  a perquisite,  which 
may  be  used  to  aid  a friend  or  reward  a partisan,  but  is  a trust,  to  be 
exercised  in  the  public  interest  under  all  the  sanctions  which  attend 
the  obligation  to  apply  the  public  funds  only  for  public  purposes. 

Every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  entering 
the  public  service  of  his  country.  The  only  just  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion is  the  measure  of  character  and  capacity  he  has  to  make  that  service 
most  useful  to  the  people.  Except  in  cases  where,  upon  just  and  recog- 
nized principles — as  upon  the  theory  of  pensions — offices  and  promotions 
are  bestowed  as  rewards  for  past  services,  their  bestowal  upon  any  theory 
which  disregards  personal  merit  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  citizen,  as 
well  as  a breach  of  that  trust  subject  to  which  the  appointing  power  is 
held. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  pro- 
vide just  and  adequate  means,  especially  for  every  Department  and  large 
administrative  office,  where  personal  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  head 
is  not  practicable,  for  ascertaining  those  qualifications  to  which  appoint- 
ments and  removals  should  have  reference.  To  fail  to  provide  such  means 
is  not  only  to  deny  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  facts  upon  which 
the  most  righteous  claim  to  office  depends,  but  of  necessity  to  discourage 
all  worthy  aspirants  by  handing  over  appointments  and  removals  to  mere 
influence  and  favoritism.  If  it  is  the  right  of  the  worthiest  claimant  to 
gain  the  appointment  and  the  interest  of  the  people  to  bestow  it  upon 
him,  it  would  seem  clear  that  a wise  and  Just  method  of  ascertaining  per- 
sonal fitness  for  office  must  be  an  important  and  permanent  function  of 
every  just  and  wise  government.  It  has  long  since  become  impossible  in 
the  great  offices  for  those  having  the  duty  of  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment to  personally  examine  into  the  individual  qualifications  of  more 
than  a small  proportion  of  those  seeking  office  and  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  civil  service  that  proportion  must  continue  to  become  less. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Government  the  subordinate  offices  were  so 
few  in  number  that  it  was  quite  easy  for  those  making  appointments  and 
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promotions  to  personally  ascertain  the  merits  of  candidates.  Party  man- 
agers and  methods  had  not  then  become  powerful  agencies  of  coercion, 
hostile  to  the  free  and  just  exercise  of  the  appointing  power. 

A large  and  responsible  part  of  the  duty  of  restoring  the  civil  service 
to  the  desired  purity  and  efficiency  rests  upon  the  President,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  do  what  is  within  my  power  to  advance  such  prudent  and 
gradual  measures  of  reform  as  will  most  surely  and  rapidly  bring  about 
that  radical  change  of  system  essential  to  make  our  administrative  meth- 
ods satisfactory  to  a free  and  intelligent  people.  By  a proper  exercise  of 
authority  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  do  much  to  promote  such 
a reform.  But  it  can  not  be  too  clearly  understood  that  nothing  adequate 
can  be  accomplished  without  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
considerate  and  intelligent  support  among  the  people.  Reforms  which 
challenge  the  general \y  accepted  theories  of  parties  and  demand  changes 
in  the  methods  of  Departments  are  not  the  work  of  a day.  Their  perma- 
nent foundations  must  be  laid  in  sound  principles  and  in  an  experience 
which  demonstrates  their  wisdom  and  exposes  the  errors  of  their  adver- 
saries. Every  worthy  officer  desires  to  make  his  official  action  a gain 
and  an  honor  to  his  country;  but  the  people  themselves,  far  more  than 
their  officers  in  public  station,  are  interested  in  a pure,  economical,  and 
vigorous  administration. 

By  laws  enacted  in  1853  and  1855,  and  now  in  substance  incorporated 
in  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  practice  of  arbitrary  appointments  to  the 
several  subordinate  grades  in  the  great  Departments  was  condemned, 
and  examinations  as  to  capacity,  to  be  conducted  by  departmental  boards 
of  examiners,  were  provided  for  and  made  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
public  service.  These  statutes  are  a decision  by  Congress  that  examina- 
tions of  some  sort  as  to  attainments  and  capacity  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  the  public  service.  The  important  questions  since  the  enactment 
of  these  laws  have  been  as  to  the  character  of  these  examinations,  and 
whether  official  favor  and  partisan  influence  or  common  right  and  merit 
were  to  control  the  access  to  the  examinations.  In  practice  these  exam- 
inations have  not  always  been  open  to  worthy  persons  generally*  who 
might  w;sh  to  be  examined.  Official  favoritism  and  partisan  influence, 
as  a rule,  appear  to  have  designated  those  who  alone  were  permitted  to 
go  before  the  examining  boards,  subjecting  even  the  examiners  to  a pres- 
sure from  the  friends  of  the  candidates  very  difficult  to  resist.  As  a con- 
sequence the  standard  of  admission  fell  below  that  which  the  public 
interest  demanded.  It  was  also  almost  inevitable  that  a system  which 
provided  for  various  separate  boards  of  examiners,  with  no  common 
supervision  or  uniform  method  of  procedure,  should  result  in  confusion, 
inconsistency,  and  inadequate  tests  of  capacity,  highly  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest.  A further  and  more  radical  change  was  obviously 
required. 

In  the  annual  message  of  December,  1870,  my  predecessor  declared 
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that — 

There  is  no  duty  which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and  heads  of  Depart- 
ments as  that  of  appointments,  nor  is  there  any  such  arduous  and  thankless  labor 
imposed  on  Senators  and  Representatives  as  that  of  finding  places  for  constituents. 
The  present  system  does  not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  not  even  fit  men,  for 
public  place.  The  elevation  and  purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Government 
will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  accordingly  passed  the  act  approved  March  3,  1871,  “to 
regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof,”  giving  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Kxecutive  to  inaugurate 
a civil-service  reform. 

Acting  under  this  statute,  which  was  interpreted  as  intended  to  secure 
a system  of  just  and  effectual  examinations  under  uniform  supervision,  a 
number  of  eminently  competent  persons  were  selected  for  the  purpose, 
who  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  prepared  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  service  the  regu- 
lations contemplated,  and  took  charge  of  the  examinations,  and  who  in 
their  capacity  as  a board  have  been  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.” Congress  for  two  years  appropriated  the  money  needed  for 
the  compensation  and  for  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  April,  1874,  that  examinations  had  been  held  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  about  $25,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  annual  expenses,  including  salaries,  involved  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  Commission.  The  report  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  special  message  of  April  18,  1874,  with  the  following  favor- 
able comment  upon  the  labors  of  the  Commission: 

If  sustained  by  Congress,  I have  no  doubt  the  rules  can,  after  the  experience  gained, 
be  so  improved  and  enforced  as  to  still  more  materially  benefit  the  public  service  and 
relieve  the  Executive,  members  of  Congress,  and  the  heads  of  Departments  from  in- 
fluences prejudicial  to  good  administration.  The  rules,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
enforced,  have  resulted  beneficially,  as  is  shown  by  the  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  their  subordinates  in  the  Departments,  and  in  that  opinion  I concur. 

And  in  the  annual  message  of  December  of  the  same  year  similar  views 
are  expressed  and  an  appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission again  advised. 

The  appropriation  was  not  made,  and  as  a consequence  the  active  work 
of  the  Commission  was  suspended,  leaving  the  Commission  itself  still  in 
existence.  Without  the  means,  therefore,  of  causing  qualifications  to  be 
tested  in  any  systematic  manner  or  of  securing  for  the  public  service  the 
advantages  of  competition  upon  any  extensive  plan,  I recommended  in 
my  annual  message  of  December,  1877,  the  making  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

I11  the  meantime,  however,  competitive  examinations,  under  many  em- 
barrassments, have  been  conducted  within  limited  spheres  in  the  Uxecu- 
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tive  Departments  in  Washington  and  in  a number  of  the  custom-houses 
and  post-offices  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  fur- 
ther test  their  effects,  and  in  every  instance  they  have  been  found  to  be 
as  salutary  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been  under  the  Administration 
of  my  predecessor.  I think  the  economy,  purity,  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  their  systematic  introduc- 
tion, wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  ample  provision  for  their  general  supervision  in 
order  to  secure  consistency  and  uniform  justice. 

Reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, from  the  postmaster  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  such  examina- 
tions have  been  some  time  on  trial,  and  also  from  the  collector  of  the 
port,  the  naval  officer,  and  the  surveyor  in  that  city,  and  from  the  post- 
masters and  collectors  in  several  of  the  other  large  cities,  show  that  the 
competitive  system,  where  applied,  has  in  various  ways  contributed  to 
improve  the  public  service. 

The  reports  show  that  the  results  have  been  salutary  in  a marked 
degree,  and  that  the  general  application  of  similar  rules  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  service. 

The  reports  of  the  Government  officers,  in  the  city  of  New  York  espe- 
cially, bear  decided  testimony  to  the  utility  of  open  competitive  examina- 
tions in  their  respective  offices,  showing  that — 

These  examinations  and  the  excellent  qualifications  of  those  admitted  to  the  serv- 
ice through  them  have  had  a marked  incidental  effect  upon  the  persons  previously 
in  the  service,  and  particularly  upon  those  aspiring  to  promotion.  There  has  been 
on  the  part  of  these  latter  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  and  a desire  to  extend 
acquaintance  with  it  beyond  the  particular  desk  occupied,  and  thus  the  morale  of  the 
entire  force  has  been  raised.  * * * The  examinations  have  been  attended  by 

many  citizens,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  tests  and  the  method  of  determining  the  results,  and  those  visitors 
have  without  exception  approved  the  methods  employed,  and  several  of  them  have 
publicly  attested  their  favorable  opinion. 

Upon  such  considerations  I deem  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  my  annual  message  of  December,  1877,  requesting 
Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  resumption  of  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Economy  will  be  promoted  by 
authorizing  a moderate  compensation  to  persons  in  the  public  service 
who  may  perform  extra  labor  upon  or  under  the  Commission,  as  the 
Executive  may  direct. 

I am  convinced  that  if  a just  and  adequate  test  of  merit  is  enforced  for 
admission  to  the  public  service  and  in  making  promotions  such  abuses 
as  removals  without  good  cause  and  partisan  and  official  interference 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  will  in  large  measure 
disappear. 

There  are  other  administrative  abuses  to  which  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  in  this  connection.  Mere  partisan  appointments 
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and  the  constant  peril  of  removal  without  cause  very  naturally  lead  to 
an  absorbing  and  mischievous  political  activity  on  the  part  of  those  thus 
appointed,  which  not  only  interferes  with  the  due  discharge  of  official 
duty,  but  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  Not  without 
warrant  in  the  views  of  several  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Presidential 
office,  and  directly  within  the  law  of  1871,  already  cited,  I endeavored, 
by  regulation  made  on  the  226.  day  of  June,  1877,  to  put  some  reasonable 
limits  to  such  abuses.  It  may  not  be  easy,  and  it  may  never  perhaps  be 
necessary,  to  define  with  precision  the  proper  limit  of  political  action  on 
the  part  of  Federal  officers.  But  while  their  right  to  hold  and  freely 
express  their  opinions  can  not  be  questioned,  it  is  very  plain  that  they 
.should  neither  be  allowed  to  devote  to  other  subjects  the  time  needed 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  official  duties  nor  to  use  the  authority 
of  their  office  to  enforce  their  own  opinions  or  to  coerce  the  political 
action  of  those  who  hold  different  opinions. 

Reasons  of  justice  and  public  policy  quite  analogous  to  those  which 
forbid  the  use  of  official  power  for  the  oppression  of  the  private  citizen 
impose  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  protecting  its  officers  and 
agents  from  arbitrary  exactions.  In  whatever  aspect  considered,  the 
practice  of  making  levies  for  party  purposes  upon  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers is  highly  demoralizing  to  the  public  service  and  discreditable  to 
the  country.  Though  an  officer  should  be  as  free  as  any  other  citizen 
to  give  his  own  money  in  aid  of  his  opinions  or  his  party,  he  should 
also  be  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  refuse  to  make  such  gifts.  If 
salaries  are  but  a fair  compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  of  the  offi- 
cer, it  is  gross  injustice  to  levy  a tax  upon  them.  If  they  are  made 
excessive  in  order  that  they  may  bear  the  tax,  the  excess  is  an  indirect 
robbery  of  the  public  funds. 

I recommend,  therefore,  such  a revision  and  extension  of  present  stat- 
utes as  shall  secure  to  those  in  every  grade  of  official  life  or  public  em- 
ployment the  protection  with  which  a great  and  enlightened  nation 
should  guard  those  who  are  faithful  in  its  service. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  countries  have  continued  peaceful. 

vVith  Great  Britain  there  are  still  unsettled  questions,  growing  out  of 
the  local  laws  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  action  of  provincial 
authorities  deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  rights  secured  by  treaty  to 
American  fishermen.  The  United  States  minister  in  London  has  been 
instructed  to  present  a demand  for  $105,305.02  in  view  of  the  damages 
received  by  American  citizens  at  Fortune  Bay  on  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1878.  The  subject  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  British 
Government,  and  an  early  reply  is  anticipated. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  necessary  preliminary  examinations  the  sub- 
ject of  our  participation  in  the  provincial  fisheries,  as  regulated  by  treaty, 
Will  at  once  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  with 
a view  to  an  early  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  whole  question,  which 
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\vas  only  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  Washington, 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  restrictions  found 
injurious  to  the  exportation  of  cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  correspondence  has  also  occurred  with  regard  to  the  rescue  and 
saving  of  life  and  property  upon  the  Lakes,  which  has  resulted  in  impor- 
tant modifications  of  the  previous  regulations  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  two 
international  exhibitions  in  Australia,  one  of  which  is  now  in  progress  at 
Sydney,  and  the  other  to  be  held  next  year  at  Melbourne.  A desire  has 
been  expressed  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  interested  in  the 
important  and  growing  trade  with  Australia  that  an  increased  provision 
should  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  representation  of  our  industries  at 
the  Melbourne  exhibition  of  next  year,  and  the  subject  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  assent  of  the  Government  has  been  given  to  the  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  of  a new  and  independent  transatlantic  cable 
between  France,  by  way  of  the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre,  and  this 
country,  subject  to  any  future  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject. 
The  conditions  imposed  before  allowing  this  connection  with  our  shores 
to  be  established  are  such  as  to  secure  its  competition  with  any  existing 
or  future  lines  of  marine  cable  and  preclude  amalgamation  therewith,  to 
provide  for  entire  equality  of  rights  to  our  Government  and  people  with 
those  of  France  in  the  use  of  the  cable,  and  prevent  any  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  privilege  as  accorded  by  France  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  future  cable  communication  between  France  and  the  United  States 
which  may  be  projected  and  accomplished  by  our  citizens.  An  impor- 
tant reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  cable  communication  with  Europe, 
felt  to  be  too  burdensome  to  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  must  neces- 
sarily flow  from  the  establishment  of  this  competing  line. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  the  propriety  of  some  general 
regulation  by  Congress  of  the  whole  subject  of  transmarine  cables  by 
my  predecessor  in  his  message  of  December  7,  1875,  and  I respectfully 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  importance  of  Congressional  action  in 
the  matter. 

The  questions  of  grave  importance  with  Spain  growing  out  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Cuban  insurrection  have  been  for  the  most  part  happily  and 
honorably  settled.  It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  commis- 
sion now  sitting  in  Washington  for  the  decision  of  private  cases  in  this 
connection  will  soon  be  able  to  bring  its  labors  to  a conclusion. 

The  long-standing  question  of  East  Florida  claims  has  lately  been 
renewed  as  a subject  of  correspondence,  and  may  possibly  require  Con- 
gressional action  for  its  final  disposition. 

A treaty  with  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to  consular  rights  and  priv- 
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ileges  similar  to  those  with  other  powers  has  been  signed  and  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  31st  of  July  last.  Negotia- 
tions for  extradition  treaties  with  the  Netherlands  and  with  Denmark 
are  now  in  progress. 

Some  questions  with  Switzerland  in  regard  to  pauper  and  convict  emi- 
grants have  arisen,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  will  be  arranged  upon 
a just  and  satisfactory  basis.  A question  has  also  occurred  with  respect 
to  an  asserted  claim  by  Swiss  municipal  authorities  to  exercise  tutelage 
over  persons  and  property  of  Swiss  citizens  naturalized  in  this  country. 
It  is  possible  this  may  require  adjustment  by  treaty. 

With  the  German  Empire  frequent  questions  arise  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  naturalization  and  expatriation,  but  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  constantly  manifested  a desire  to  strictly  maintain  and  comply 
with  all  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  to  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a diplomatic 
representative  at  Athens,  the  legation  to  Greece  has  been  withdrawn. 
There  is  now  no  channel  of  diplomatic  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  expediency  of  providing  for  one  in  some  form  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Relations  with  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Belgium 
continue  amicable,  and  marked  by  no  incident  of  especial  importance. 

A change  of  the  personal  head  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  has  taken 
place.  No  change,  however,  has  occurred  in  the  relations  between  Egypt 
and  the  United  States.  The  action  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  pre- 
senting to  the  city  of  New  York  one  of  the  ancient  obelisks,  which  pos- 
sess such  historic  interest,  is  highly  appreciated  as  a generous  mark  of 
international  regard.  If  prosperity  should  attend  the  enterprise  of  its 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic,  its  erection  in  a conspicuous  position 
in  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

The  treaty  recently  made  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  revision  of  former  commercial  treaties  it  is  now  believed 
will  be  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  treaty  powers. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  subject  of  the  indem- 
nity funds  received  some  years  since  from  Japan  and  China,  which,  with 
their  accumulated  interest,  now  amount  to  considerable  sums.  If  any 
part  of  these  funds  is  justly  due  to  American  citizens,  they  should  receive 
it  promptly;  and  whatever  may  have  been  received  by  this  Government 
in  excess  of  strictly  just  demands  should  in  some  form  be  returned  to 
the  nations  to  whom  it  equitably  belongs. 

The  Government  of  China  has  signified  its  willingness  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to  the  United  States  with  a dis- 
passionate fairness  and  to  cooperate  in  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
prevent  injurious  consequences  to  the  United  States.  The  negotiations 
are  .still  proceeding,  and  will  be  pressed  with  diligence. 

A question  having  arisen  between  China  and  Japan  about  the  Lew 
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Chew  Islands,  the  United  States  Government  has  taken  measures  to 
inform  those  powers  of  its  readiness  to  extend  its  good  offices  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  if  they  shall  mutually  deem  it  desirable  and  find 
it  practicable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffer. 

It  is  a gratification  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  through  the  judicious 
and  energetic  action  of  the  mili  ary  commanders  of  the  two  nations  on 
each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
Governments,  raids  and  depredations  have  greatly  decreased,  and  in  the 
localities  where  formerly  most  destructive  have  now  almost  wholly 
ceased.  In  view  of  this  result,  I entertain  a confident  expectation  that 
the  prevalence  of  quiet  on  the  border  will  soon  become  so  assured  as  to 
justify  a modification  of  the  present  orders  to  our  military  commanders 
as  to  crossing  the  border,  without  encouraging  such  disturbances  as 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

The  third  installment  of  the  award  against  Mexico  under  the  claims 
commission  of  July  4,  1868,  was  duly  paid,  and  has  been  put  in  course  of 
distribution  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  same. 
This  satisfactory  situation  between  the  two  countries  leads  me  to  antici- 
pate an  expansion  of  our  trade  with  Mexico  and  an  increased  contribu- 
tion of  capital  and  industry  by  our  people  to  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  that  country.  I earnestly  commend  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  the  provision  of  suitable  legislation  looking  to  this  result. 

Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Colombia  is  again  fully  restored  by  the 
arrival  of  a minister  from  that  country  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  fortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  has  recently  assumed  a new  and  important  aspect  and 
is  now  under  discussion  with  the  Central  American  countries  through 
whose  territory  the  canal,  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  would  have  to  pass. 
It  is  trusted  that  enlightened  statesmanship  on  their  part  will  see  that 
the  early  prosecution  of  such  a work  will  largely  inure  to  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  their  own  citizens  and  those  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  doubted  that  should  the  work 
be  undertaken  under  the  protective  auspices  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  satisfactory  concessions  for  the  right  of  way  and  its  security  by  the 
Central  American  Governments,  the  capital  for  its  completion  would  be 
readily  furnished  from  this  country  and  Kurope,  which  might,  failing 
such  guaranties,  prove  inaccessible. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Chile  have  also  been  strengthened  by  the 
reception  of  a minister  from  that  country. 

The  war  between  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  still  continues.  The  United 
States  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  interpose  in  the  matter  further  than 
to  convey  to  all  the  Governments  concerned  the  assurance  that  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  upon  an  honorable  basis  will  be  extended  in  case  the  bel- 
ligerents shall  exhibit  a readiness  to  accept  them. 
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Cordial  relations  continue  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  trade  with  those  countries  is  improving.  A provision  for  regular 
and  more  frequent  mail  communication,  in  our  own  ships,  between  the 
ports  of  this  country  and  the  nations  of  South  America  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  Congress  as  an  essential  precursor  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  our  commerce  with  them  and  an  extension  of  our  carrying  trade. 

A recent  revolution  in  Venezuela  has  been  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a provisional  government.  This  government  has  not  yet  been 
formally  recognized,  and  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  await  the  proposed 
action  of  the  people  which  is  expected  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  consti- 
tutional forms. 

A naval  vessel  has  been  sent  to  the  Samoan  Islands  to  make  surveys 
and  take  possession  of  the  privileges  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Samoa 
in  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago.  A coaling  station  is  to  be  established  there, 
which  will  be  convenient  and  useful  to  United  States  vessels. 

The  subject  of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  Roumania  and  Ser- 
via,  now  become  independent  sovereignties,  is  at  present  under  consid- 
eration, and  is  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 

There  is  a gratifying  increase  of  trade  with  nearly  all  European  and 
American  countries,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  judicious  action  in 
regard  to  its  development  it  can  and  will  be  still  more  enhanced  and 
that  American  products  and  manufactures  will  find  new  and  expand- 
ing markets.  The  reports  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  upon  this 
subject,  under  the  system  now  adopted,  have  resulted  in  obtaining  much 
valuable  information,  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  and  the  public  from  time  to  time. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  of  March  30,  1867,  by  which 
Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  provides  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncivilized  native  tribes, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  uncivilized  tribes  are 
subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  may  from  time 
to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country. 

Both  the  obligations  of  this  treaty  and  the  necessities  of  the  people 
require  that  some  organized  form  of  government  over  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  be  adopted. 

There  appears  to  be  no  law  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with 
common-law  offenses,  such  as  assault,  robbery,  and  murder,  and  no  mag- 
istrate authorized  to  issue  or  execute  process  in  such  cases.  Serious 
difficulties  have  already  arisen  from  offenses  of  this  character,  not  only 
among  the  original  inhabitants,  but  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  who  have  engaged  in  mining,  fishing,  and  other 
business  operations  within  the  territory.  A bill  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  and  the  arrest  and  detention 
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of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses,  and  providing  for  an  appeal  to 
United  States  courts  for  the  district  of  Oregon  in  suitable  cases,  will  at 
a proper  time  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  condition  of  the  public  finances. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1879,  were  $273,827,184.46;  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $266,947,883.53,  leaving  a surplus  revenue  for  the  year  of 
$6,879,300.93. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1880,  actual 
and  estimated,  are  as  follows:  Actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1879,  $79,843,663.61;  estimated  receipts  for  the  remain- 
ing three  quarters  of  the  year,  $208,156,336.39;  total  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  actual  and  estimated,  $288,000,000. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  will  be,  actual  and  estimated,  as 
follows:  For  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1879,  actual  expenditures, 
$91,683,385.10;  and  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year  the 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $172,316,614.90,  making  the  total  expend- 
itures $264,000,000,  and  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1880,  of  $24,000,000.  The  total  receipts  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1881,  estimated  according  to  existing 
laws,  will  be  $288,000,000,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  will  be  $278,097,364.39,  leaving  a surplus  of  $9,902,- 
635.61  for  that  year. 

The  large  amount  expended  for  arrears  of  pensions  during  the  last 
and  the  present  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $21,747,249.60,  has  prevented 
the  application  of  the  full  amount  required  by  law  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  current  year;  but  these  arrears  having  been  substantially  paid,  it 
is  believed  that  the  sinking  fund  can  hereafter  be  maintained  without 
any  change  of  existing  law. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  War  Department  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  are  $40,380,428.93,  the  same  being 
for  a less  sum  of  money  than  any  annual  estimate  rendered  to  Congress 
from  that  Department  during  a period  of  at  least  twelve  years. 

He  concurs  with  the  General  of  the  Army  in  recommending  such 
legislation  as  will  authorize  the  enlistment  of  the  full  number  of  25,000 
men  for  the  line  of  the  Army,  exclusive  of  the  3,463  men  required  for 
detached  duty,  and  therefore  not  available  for  service  in  the  field. 

He  also  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
disposition  of  a large  number  of  abandoned  military  posts  and  reserva- 
tions, which,  though  very  valuable  in  themselves,  have  been  rendered 
useless  for  military  purposes  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  settlement. 

He  unites  with  the  Quartermaster-General  in  recommending  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a cheap  and  perfectly  fire- 
proof building  for  the  safe  storage  of  a vast  amount  of  money  accounts, 
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vouchers,  claims,  and  other  valuable  records  now  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General’s  Office,  and  exposed  to  great  risk  of  total  destruction  by  fire. 

He  also  recommends,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate- General,  some  declaratory  legislation  in  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary statute  of  limitations  as  applied  to  the  crime  of  desertion. 

In  these  several  recommendations  I concur. 

The  Secretary  of  War  further  reports  that  the  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  under  contract  with 
Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  has  been 
prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  a greater  measure  of  success  in 
the  attainment  of  results  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  channel 
through  the  South  Pass,  which  at  the  beginning  of  operations  in  June, 
1875,  had  a depth  of  only  7^  feet  of  water,  had  on  the  8th  of  July,  1879, 
a minimum  depth  of  26  feet,  having  a width  of  not  less  than  200  feet 
and  a central  depth  of  30  feet.  Payments  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statute,  as  the  work  progressed,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $4,250,000;  and  further  payments  will  become  due,  as  provided 
by  the  statute,  in  the  event  of  success  in  maintaining  the  channel  now 
secured. 

The  reports  of  the  General  of  the  Army  and  of  his  subordinates  present 
a full  and  detailed  account  of  the  military  operations  for  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ute  and  Apache  tribes,  and  praise 
is  justly  awarded  to  the  officers  and  troops  engaged  for  promptness,  skill, 
and  courage  displayed. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  peace  and  quiet  on  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  this 
Government  and  of  Mexico  to  maintain  order  in  that  region  will  prove 
permanently  successful. 

This  Department  was  enabled  during  the  past  year  to  find  temporary, 
though  crowded,  accommodations  and  a safe  depository  for  a portion  of 
its  records  in  the  completed  east  wing  of  the  building  designed  for  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments.  The  construction  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  building,  a part  of  the  structure  intended  for  the  use  of  the  War 
Department,  is  being  carried  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  the 
work  should  receive  from  Congress  such  liberal  appropriations  as  will 
secure  its  speedy  completion. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  continued  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  the  service  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Extensive 
repairs  have  been  made  upon  vessels,  and  two  new  ships  have  been  com- 
pleted and  made  ready  for  sea. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  including 
specific  appropriations  not  estimated  for  by  the  Department,  were  $13,- 
555, 7 1 0.09.  The  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  these  specific  appropriations,  were  $13,343,317.79;  but  this  is 
subject  to  a reduction  of  $283,725.99,  that  amount  having  been  drawn 
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upon  warrants,  but  not  paid  out  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  appro- 
priations applicable  to  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $14,538,646.17.  There 
was,  therefore,  a balance  of  $1,479,054.37  remaining  unexpended  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  Department  on  June  30,  1879.  The  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  are  $14,864,147.95,  which  exceeds 
the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $361,897.28.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  is  explained  in  the  Secretary’s  report.  The  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  $14,502,250.67,  which  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  answer  all  the  ordinary  demands  of  the 
service.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from  July  1 to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1879  was  $5,770,404. 12,  of  which  $1,095,440.33  has  been  refunded, 
leaving  as  the  expenditure  for  that  period  $4,674,963.79.  If  the  expend- 
itures of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  year  do  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tion for  these  four  months,  there  will  remain  unexpended  at  the  end  of 
the  year  $477,359.30  of  the  current  appropriations.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  among  all  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  the  Pay  Corps  of  the  Navy  there  is  not  one  who  is  a defaulter 
to  the  extent  of  a single  dollar.  I unite  with  him  in  recommending  the 
removal  of  the  observatory  to  a more  healthful  location.  That  institu- 
tion reflects  credit  upon  the  nation,  and  has  obtained  the  approbation  of 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  removal  from  its  present 
location  would  not  only  be  conducive  to  the  health  of  its  officers  and 
professors,  but  would  greatly  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  appropriation  for  judicial  expenses,  which  has  heretofore  been 
made  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  gross,  was  subdivided  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  no  appropriation  whatever  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  marshals  and  their  deputies,  either  in  the  service 
of  process  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  duties;  and  since  June  30  these 
officers  have  continued  the  performance  of  their  duties  without  com- 
pensation from  the  Government,  taking  upon  themselves  the  necessary 
incidental  outlays,  as  well  as  rendering  their  own  services.  In  only  a 
few  unavoidable  instances  has  the  proper  execution  of  the  process  of  the 
United  States  failed  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  .appropria- 
tion. This  course  of  official  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  officers,  highly 
creditable  to  their  fidelity,  was  advised  by  the  Attorney- General,  who 
informed  them,  however,  that  they  would  necessarily  have  to  rely  for 
their  compensation  upon  the  prospect  of  future  legislation  by  Congress. 
I therefore  especially  recommend  that  immediate  appropriation  be  made 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  act  making  the  principal  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  previous  sessions  has  uniformly  contained  the  following  clause: 

And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  approved  February  28,  1871,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  May  31, 
1870,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,’”  or  any  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. 
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No  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  for  the  current  year.  As 
no  general  election  for  Members  of  Congress  occurred,  the  omission  was 
a matter  of  little  practical  importance.  Such  election  will,  however,  take 
place  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  appropriation  made  for  the  pay 
of  marshals  and  deputies  should  be  sufficient  to  embrace  compensation 
for  the  services  they  may  be  required  to  perform  at  such  elections. 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  at  present  largely  in  arrears. 
It  can  not  be  expected  that  more  causes  can  be  decided  than  are  now  dis- 
posed of  in  its  annual  session,  or  that  by  any  assiduity  the  distinguished 
magistrates  who  compose  the  court  can  accomplish  more  than  is  now 
done.  In  the  courts  of  many  of  the  circuits  also  the  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  delay  of  justice  will  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  an  appropriate  remedy.  It  is  believed  that  all  is  done  in  each 
circuit  which  can  fairly  be  expected  from  its  judicial  force.  The  evils 
arising  from  delay  are  less  heavily  felt  by  the  United  States  than  by  pri- 
vate suitors,  as  its  causes  are  advanced  by  the  courts  jThen  it  is  seen  that 
they  involve  the  discussion  of  questions  of  a public  character. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  is  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  judges  and  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  coiirt  of 
errors  and  appeals,  which  shall  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  a part  of  its 
jurisdiction,  while  a larger  force  is  also  obtained  for  the  performance  of 
circuit  duties. 

I commend  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  It  would 
seem  to  afford  a complete  remedy,  and  would  involve,  if  ten  additional 
circuit  judges  are  appointed,  an  expenditure,  at  the  present  rate  of  sala- 
ries, of  not  more  than  $ 60,000  a year,  which  would  certainly  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  objects  to  be  attained. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  bears  testimony  to  the  general 
revival  of  business  throughout  the  country.  The  receipts  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  were  $30,041,- 
982.86, being  $764,465.91  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  postal  cards  was  $764,465.91  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
$2,387,559.23  more  than  in  1877.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department 
were  $33,449,899.45,  of  which  the  sum  of  $376,461.63  was  paid  on  lia- 
bilities incurred  in  preceding  years. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $801,209.77  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  reduction  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  passed  June  17, 1878, changing  the  compensation  of  post- 
masters from  a commission  on  the  value  of  stamps  sold  to  a commission 
on  stamps  canceled. 

The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  on  appropriations,  in  addition  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Department,  was  $3,031 ,454.96,  being  $2,276,197.86 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  are  estimated 
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at  $39,920,900  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  at  $32,210,000,  leaving 
a deficiency  to  be  appropriated  for  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $7,710,900. 

The  relations  of  the  Department  with  railroad  companies  have  been 
harmonized,  notwithstanding  the  general  reduction  by  Congress  of  their 
compensation  by  the  appropriation  for  special  facilities,  and  the  railway 
post-office  lines  have  been  greatly  extended,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  interests  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  of  the  public 
would  be  greatly  promoted  and  the  expenditures  could  be  more  readily 
controlled  by  the  classification  of  the  employees  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster- General,  the  appropriation 
for  salaries,  with  respect  to  which  the  maximum  limit  is  already  fixed 
by  law,  to  be  made  in  gross. 

The  Postmaster- General  recommends  an  amendment  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  increase  of  compensation  for  increased  service  and  increased 
speed  on  star  routes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  advertise  for  proposals  for 
such  increased  service  and  speed.  He  also  suggests  the  advantages  to 
accrue  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  enactment  of  a general 
law  authorizing  contracts  with  American-built  steamers,  carrying  the 
American  flag,  for  transporting  the  mail  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  ports  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  at  a fixed  maxi- 
mum price  per  mile,  the  amount  to  be  expended  being  regulated  by 
annual  appropriations,  in  like  manner  with  the  amount  paid  for  the 
domestic  star  service. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  Postmaster- General  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  of  duty  upon  books  received  in  the  mail 
from  foreign  countries  has  proved  so  satisfactory  in  its  practical  operation 
that  the  recommendation  is  now  made  that  Congress  shall  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  under  which  this  arrangement  was 
made,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  other  dutiable  articles  received  in  the  mails 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  setting  forth  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  Indian  tribes  on  our  territory,  the  measures  taken  to  advance  their 
civilization  and  prosperity,  and  the  progress  already  achieved  by  them, 
will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  general  conduct  of 
our  Indian  population  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  occurrence  of  two 
disturbances,  which  resulted  in  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property,  is 
all  the  more  to  be  lamented. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  on  the  White  River  Ute  Reservation,  in 
western  Colorado,  has  become  so  familiar  by  elaborate  reports  in  the 
public  press  that  its  remarkable  incidents  need  not  be  stated  here  in 
detail.  It  is  expected  that  the  settlement  of  this  difficulty  will  lead  to 
such  arrangements  as  will  prevent  further  hostile  contact  between  the 
Indians  and  the  border  settlements  in  western  Colorado. 

The  other  disturbance  occurred  at  the  Mescalero  Agency,  in  New 
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Mexico,  where  Victoria,  at  the  head,  of  a small  band  of  marauders,  after 
committing  many  atrocities,  being  vigorously  chased  by  a military  force, 
made  his  way  across  the  Mexican  border  and  is  now  on  foreign  soil. 

While  these  occurrences,  in  which  a conparatively  small  number  of 
Indians  were  engaged,  are  most  deplorable,  a vast  majority  of  our  Indian 
population  have  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  believe  that 
by  humane  and  peaceful  influences  the  Indian  can  be  led  to  abandon  the 
habits  of  savage  life  and  to  develop  a capacity  for  useful  and  civilized 
occupations.  What  they  have  already  accomplished  in  the  pursuit  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  work,  the  remarkable  success  which  has 
attended  the  experiment  of  employing  as  freighters  a class  of  Indians 
hitherto  counted  among  the  wildest  and  most  intractable,  and  the  general 
and  urgent  desire  expressed  by  them  for  the  education  of  their  children 
may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  they  will  be  found  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  more  if  they  continue  to  be  wisely  and  fairly  guided.  The 
‘ ‘ Indian  policy  ’ ’ sketched  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  object  of  which  is  to  make  liberal  provision  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youth,  to  settle  the  Indians  upon  farm  lots  in  severalty,  to 
give  them  title  in  fee  to  their  farms,  inalienable  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  and  when  their  wants  are  thus  provided  for  to  dispose  by  sale  of 
the  lands  on  their  reservations  not  occupied  and  used  by  them,  a fund 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  which 
will  gradually  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expenses  now  provided 
for  by  annual  appropriations,  must  commend  itself  as  just  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  Indians,  and  as  also  calculated  to  remove  those  obstructions 
which  the  existence  of  large  reservations  presents  to  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  country.  I therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  em 
actment  of  a law  enabling  the  Government  to  give  Indians  a title  in  fee, 
inalienable  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  farm  lands  assigned  to  them  by 
allotment.  I also  repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  my  first  annual 
message,  that  a law  be  passed  admitting  Indians  who  can  give  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  having  by  their  own  labor  supported  their  families  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  are  willing  to  detach  themselves  from  their 
tribal  relations,  to  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act,  and  to  grant  them  pat- 
ents containing  the  same  provision  of  inalienability  for  a certain  period. 

The  experiment  of  sending  a number  of  Indian  children  of  both  sexes 
to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia,  to  receive 
an  elementary  English  education  and  practical  instruction  in  farming 
and  other  useful  industries,  has  led  to  results  so  promising  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  turn  over  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Carlisle,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Interior  Department  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
school  on  a larger  scale.  This  school  has  now  158  pupils,  selected  from 
various  tribes,  and  is  in  full  operation.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for 
the  education  of  a number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  tribes 
on  the  Pacific  Slope  in  a similar  manner,  at  Forest  Grove,  in  Oregon. 
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These  institutions  will  commend  themselves  to  the  liberality  of  Congress 
and  to  the  philanthropic  munificence  of  the  American  people. 

Last  spring  information  was  received  of  the  organization  of  an  exten- 
sive movement  in  the  Western  States,  the  object  of  which  was  the  occu- 
pation by  unauthorized  persons  of  certain  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory 
ceded  by  the  Cherokees  to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
by  other  Indian  tribes. 

On  the  26th  of  April  I issued  a proclamation  warning  all  persons 
against  participation  in  such  an  attempt,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  a 
military  force  the  invasion  was  promptly  checked.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  executive  power;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  a territory  so  large  and  so  fertile,  with  a population  so  sparse 
and  with  so  great  a wealth  of  unused  resources,  will  be  found  more  ex- 
posed to  the  repetition  of  such  attempts  as  happened  this  year  when  the 
surrounding  States  are  more  densely  settled  and  the  westward  movement 
of  our  population  looks  still  more  eagerly  for  fresh  lands  to  occupy. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  its  present  state  will  greatly  increase,  and  the  Indian  tribes  inhab- 
iting it  would  do  well  to  prepare  for  such  a contingency.  I therefore 
fully  approve  of  the  advice  given  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  a recent  occasion,  to  divide  among  themselves  in  severalty  as  large  a 
quantity  of  their  lands  as  they  can  cultivate;  to  acquire  individual  title  in 
fee  instead  of  their  present  tribal  ownership  in  common,  and  to  consider 
in  what  manner  the  balance  of  their  lands  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  benefit.  By  adopting  such  a policy  they  would  more 
certainly  secure  for  themselves  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  their  progress  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  than  by 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Territory. 

The  question  whether  a change  in  the  control  of  the  Indian  service 
should  be  made  was  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  referred  to  a joint  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  for  inquiry  and  report.  In  my  last  annual  message 
I expressed  the  hope  that  the  decision  of  that  question,  then  in  prospect, 
would  “arrest  further  agitation  of  this  subject,  such  agitation  being  apt 
to  produce  a disturbing  effect  upon  the  sendee  as  well  as  on  the  Indians 
themselves.  ’ ’ Since  then,  the  committee  having  reported,  the  question  has 
been  decided  in  the  negative  by  a vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  further  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point  will  be  calculated  to  obstruct  other  much-needed  leg- 
islation, to  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  service,  and  to  unsettle  salutary 
measures  now  in  progress  for  the  government  and  improvement  of  the 
Indians,  I respectfully  recommend  that  the  decision  arrived  at  by  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  be  permitted  to  stand. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  arrest  the  dep- 
redations on  the  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  continued, 
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and  have  met  with  considerable  success.  A large  number  of  cases  of 
trespass  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  others 
have  been  settled,  the  trespassers  offering  to  make  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  value  of  the  timber  taken  by  them.  The  proceeds  of 
these  prosecutions  and  settlements  turned  into  the  Treasury  far  exceed 
in  amount  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  A more 
important  result,  however,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  our 
public  forests  by  depredation,  although  such  cases  still  occur,  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  extent,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  present  policy  is 
vigorously  pursued  and  sufficient  provision  to  that  end  is  made  by  Con- 
gress such  trespasses,  at  least  those  on  a large  scale,  can  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, except  in  the  Territories,  where  timber  for  the  daily  requirements 
of  the  population  can  not,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  be  otherwise 
obtained.  I therefore  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a law  be 
enacted  enabling  the  Government  to  sell  timber  from  the  public  lands 
without  conveying  the  fee,  where  such  lands  are  principally  valuable  for 
the  timber  thereon,  such  sales  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  conform  to  domes- 
tic wants  and  business  requirements,  while  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  a sweeping  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  enactment  of  such  a 
law  appears  to  become  a more  pressing  necessity  every  day. 

My  recommendations  in  former  messages  are  renewed  in  favor  of 
enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agriculture 
is  the  leading  interest  and  the  permanent  industry  of  our  people.  It 
is  to  the  abundance  of  agricultural  production,  as  compared  with  our 
home  consumption,  and  the  largely  increased  and  highly  profitable  mar- 
ket abroad  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  recent  years,  that  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  our  present  prosperity  as  a people.  We  must  look  for  its 
continued  maintenance  to  the  same  substantial  resource.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  in  which  labor,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge, 
yields  such  increased  production  in  comparison  with  unskilled  labor,  and 
no  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  encouragement  of  liberal 
appropriations  can  be  more  appropriately  extended.  The  omission  to 
render  such  aid  is  not  a wise  economy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  undoubtedly 
results  in  losses  of  immense  sums  annually  that  might  be  saved  through 
well-directed  efforts  by  the  Government  to  promote  this  vital  interest. 

The  results  already  accomplished  with  the  very  limited  means  here- 
tofore placed  at  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  with  increased  appropriations  for  the 
several  purposes  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner,  with  a 
view  to  placing  the  Department  upon  a footing  which  will  enable  it  to 
prosecute  more  effectively  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established. 

Appropriations  are  needed  for  a more  complete  laboratory,  for  the 
establishment  of  a veterinary  division  and  a division  of  forestry,  and  for 
an  increase  of  force. 
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The  requirements  for  these  and  other  purposes,  indicated  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  under  the  head  of  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
Department,  will  not  involve  any  expenditure  of  money  that  the  country 
can  not  with  propriety  now  undertake  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  extent  to 
which  educational  privileges  throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
advanced  during  the  year.  No  more  fundamental  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress  than  that  of  devising  appropriate  measures  of  financial 
aid  to  education,  supplemental  to  local  action  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  wise  forethought  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government  has  not  only  furnished  the  basis  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common-school  systems  of  the  newer  States,  but  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  maintenance  of  their  universities  and  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Measures  in  accordance  with  this 
traditional  policy,  for  the  further  benefit  of  all  these  interests  and  the 
extension  of  the  same  advantages  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  it  is 
hoped  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  national  literature  should  be  among 
the  foremost  cares  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  library  gathered 
at  the  Capitol  still  remains  unprovided  with  any  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  its  rapidly  increasing  stores.  The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  collection,  increased  as  it  is  by  the  deposits  made  under  the  law 
of  copyright,  by  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges,  and  by  the  scientific 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  call  for  building  accommodations 
which  shall  be  at  once  adequate  and  fireproof.  The  location  of  such  a 
public  building,  which  should  provide  for  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
present  and  for  the  vast  increase  of  the  nation’s  books  in  the  future,  is 
a matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  as  a measure  which  should  unite  all  suffrages  and 
which  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  joint  commission  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2, 
1876,  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and  directing  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument,  of  which  commission  the  President  is 
a member,  has  given  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  and  already  the 
strengthening  of  the  foundation  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  insure 
the  entire  success  of  this  part  of  the  work.  A massive  layer  of  ma- 
sonry has  been  introduced  below  the  original  foundation,  widening  the 
base,  increasing  the  stability  of  the  structure,  and  rendering  it  possible 
to  carry  the  shaft  to  completion.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
such  further  appropriations  be  made  for  the  continued  prosecution  of 
the  work  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  national 
monument  at  an  early  day. 

In  former  messages,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  commend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a gener- 
ous policy  toward  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  the  District,  herewith  transmitted,  contains  suggestions 
and  recommendations,  to  all  of  which  I earnestly  invite  your  careful 
attention.  I ask  your  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  views 
which  they  express  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  legislation  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac  and  its  Eastern  Branch  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
heretofore  laid  with  wooden  blocks  and  now  by  decay  rendered  almost 
impassable  and  a source  of  imminent  danger  to  the  health  of  its  citizens. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  are  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  important  works,  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  timely  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  filling  of  the  flats  in  front  of  the  city  will  add  to  the  adjacent 
lands  and  parks  now  owned  by  the  United  States  a large  and  valu- 
able domain,  sufficient,  it  is  thought,  to  reimburse  its  entire  cost,  and 
will  also,  as  an  incidental  result,  secure  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  Constitution  having  invested  Congress  with  supreme  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  its  citizens  must  of  ne- 
cessity look  to  Congress  alone  for  all  needful  legislation  affecting  their 
interests;  and  as  the  territory  of  this  District  is  the  common  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  equally  with  its  resident  citi- 
zens are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  capital,  I can  not  doubt 
that  you  will  be  amply  sustained  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country  in 
any  measures  you  may  adopt  for  this  purpose. 

I also  invite  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  wants  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  District,  as  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners.  While  the  number  of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing,  no 
adequate  provision  exists  for  a corresponding  increase  of  school  accom- 
modation, and  the  Commissioners  are  without  the  means  to  meet  this 
urgent  need.  A number  of  the  buildings  now  used  for  school  purposes 
are  rented,  and  are  in  important  particulars  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
The  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  surely 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  which  munificent 
grants  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  universities. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  6 , 1880. 
Fellow- Citize7is  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I congratulate  you  on  the  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
country.  By  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  we  have  been  blessed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  health,  with  abundant  harvests,  with  profitable 
employment  for  all  our  people,  and  with  contentment  at  home,  and  with 
peace  and  friendship  with  other  nations.  The  occurrence  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  has  afforded  another  opportunity  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a significant  ex- 
ample of  the  peaceful  and  safe  transmission  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  government  from  the  public  servants  whose  terms  of  office  are  about 
to  expire  to  their  newly  chosen  successors.  This  example  can  not  fail  to 
impress  profoundly  thoughtful  people  of  other  countries  with  the  advan- 
tages which  republican  institutions  afford.  The  immediate,  general,  and 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  all  good  citizens  in  the  result  of  the  election 
gives  gratifying  assurance  to  our  country  and  to  its  friends  throughout 
the  world  that  a government  based  on  the  free  consent  of  an  intelligent 
and  patriotic  people  possesses  elements  of  strength,  stability,  and  perma- 
nency not  found  in  any  other  form  of  government. 

Continued  opposition  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  conferred  upon  the  colored  people  by  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  still  prevails  in  several  of  the  late  slaveholding 
States.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  manifested  in  the  recent  election  to 
any  large  extent  in  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  It  has,  however, 
by  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the  ballots,  with  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  places  and  manner  of  voting,  and  with  counting,  return- 
ing, and  canvassing  the  votes  cast,  been  successful  in  defeating  the 
exercise  of  the  right  preservative  of  all  rights— the  right  of  suffrage— 
which  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  upon  our  enfranchised  citizens. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  country  that  sectional- 
ism as  a factor  in  our  politics  should  disappear.  They  prefer  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  united  in  solid  opposition  to  any  other 
section.  The  disposition  to  refuse  a prompt  and  hearty  obedience  to 
the  equal-rights  amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  all  that  now  stands 
in  the  way  of  a complete  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  in  our  political 
contests.  As  long  as  either  of  these  amendments  is  flagrantly  violated 
or  disregarded,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  people  who  placed  them  in 
the  Constitution,  as  embodying  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  who  believe  them  to  be  wise  and  necessary,  will  continue  to 
act  together  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  obeyed.  The  paramount 
question  still  is  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  every  American 
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citizen  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications  to  freely  cast  his  vote  and  to 
have  it  honestly  counted.  With  this  question  rightly  settled,  the  coun- 
try will  be  relieved  of  the  contentions  of  the  past;  bygones  will  indeed 
be  bygones,  and  political  and  party  issues,  with  respect  to  economy  and 
efficiency  of  administration,  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  domestic 
taxation,  education,  finance,  and  other  important  subjects,  will  then  re- 
ceive their  full  share  of  attention;  but  resistance  to  and  nullification  of 
the  results  of  the  war  will  unite  together  in  resolute  purpose  for  their 
support  all  who  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union,  and  who  adequately  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
victory  achieved.  This  determination  proceeds  from  no  hostile  senti- 
ment or  feeling  to  any  part  of  the  people  of  our  country  or  to  any  of  their 
interests.  The  inviolability  of  the  amendments  rests  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Government.  They  are  the  solemn  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  sentiment  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our  citizens  must 
be  maintained  does  not  grow  weaker.  It  will  continue  to  control  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Happily,  the  history  of  the  late  election 
shows  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  opposition  to  the  fifteenth 
amendment  has  heretofore  prevailed  it  is  diminishing,  and  is  likely  to 
cease  altogether  if  firm  and  well-considered  action  is  taken  by  Congress. 
I trust  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  which  have  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their  own 
members,  will  see  to  it  that  every  case  of  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  no  benefit 
from  such  violation  shall  accrue  to  any  person  or  party.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Executive,  with  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  to 
prosecute  unsparingly  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  depriving  citizens 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  best  and  surest  guaranty  of 
the  primary  rights  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  that  capacity  for  self- 
protection which  can  belong  only  to  a people  whose  right  to  universal  suf- 
frage is  supported  by  universal  education.  The  means  at  the  command 
of  the  local  and  State  authorities  are  in  many  cases  wholly  inadequate 
to  furnish  free  instruction  to  all  who  need  it.  This  is  especially  true 
where  before  emancipation  the  education  of  the  people  wTas  neglected 
or  prevented,  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Firmly  convinced  that  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country,  with  a view  to  wise  and  comprehensive  action  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I respectfully  recommend  that  Con- 
gress, by  suitable  legislation  and  with  proper  safeguards,  supplement  the 
local  educational  funds  in  the  several  States  where  the  grave  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  been  devolved  on  uneducated  people 
by  devoting  to  the  purpose  grants  of  the  public  lands  and,  if  necessary, 
by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Whatever 
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Government  can  fairly  do  to  promote  free  popular  education  ought  to  be 
done.  Wherever  general  education  is  found,  peace,  virtue,  and  social 
order  prevail  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  secure. 

In  my  former  annual  messages  I have  asked  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a reformation  of  the  civil-service  system  of  the 
Government.  My  views  concerning  the  dangers  of  patronage,  or  appoint- 
ments for  personal  or  partisan  considerations,  have  been  strengthened 
by  my  observation  and  experience  in  the  Executive  office,  and  I believe 
these  dangers  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Government.  Abuses  so  seri- 
ous in  their  nature  can  not  be  permanently  tolerated.  They  tend  to 
become  more  alarming  with  the  enlargement  of  administrative  sendee,  as 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  population  increases  the  number  of  officers 
and  placemen  employed. 

The  reasons  are  imperative  for  the  adoption  of  fixed  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  appointments,  promotions,  and  removals,  establishing  a uniform 
method  having  exclusively  in  view  in  every  instance  the  attainment  of 
the  best  qualifications  for  the  position  in  question.  Such  a method  alone 
is  consistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  and  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  public  business. 

Competitive  examinations  in  aid  of  impartial  appointments  and  promo- 
tions have  been  conducted  for  some  years  past  in  several  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  by  my  direction  this  system  has  been  adopted  in 
the  custom-houses  and  post-offices  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  over  2,000  positions  in  the  civil  service  have 
been  subject  in  their  appointments  and  tenure  of  place  to  the  operation  of 
published  rules  for  this  purpose  during  the  past  two  years.  The  results 
of  these  practical  trials  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  have  confirmed 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  this  system  of  selection.  All  are  subjected  to 
the  same  tests,  and  the  result  is  free  from  prejudice  by  personal  favor 
or  partisan  influence.  It  secures  for  the  position  applied  for  the  best 
qualifications  attainable  among  the  competing  applicants.  It  is  an  effec- 
tual protection  from  the  pressure  of  importunity,  which  under  any  other 
course  pursued  largely  exacts  the  time  and  attention  of  appointing  offi- 
cers, to  their  great  detriment  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties 
preventing  the  abuse  of  the  service  for  the  mere  furtherance  of  private  or 
party  purposes,  and  leaving  the  employee  of  the  Government,  freed  from 
the  obligations  imposed  by  patronage,  to  depend  solely  upon  merit  for 
retention  and  advancement,  and  with  this  constant  incentive  to  exertion 
and  improvement. 

These  invaluable  results  have  been  attained  in  a high  degree  in  the 
offices  where  the  rules  for  appointment  by  competitive  examination  have 

been  applied. 

A method  which  has  so  approved  itself  by  experimental  tests  at  points 
where  such  tests  may  be  fairly  considered  conclusive  should  be  extended 
to  all  subordinate  positions  under  the  Government.  I believe  that  a 
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strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  demands  immediate  measures  for 
securing  and  enforcing  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  its  protection  from  recognized  abuses,  and  that  the  experience 
referred  to  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  such  measures. 

The  examinations  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices  have  been  held 
under  many  embarrassments  and  without  provision  for  compensation  for 
the  extra  labor  performed  by  the  officers  who  have  conducted  them,  and 
whose  commendable  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  service 
has  induced  this  devotion  of  time  and  labor  without  pecuniary  reward. 
A continuance  of  these  labors  gratuitously  ought  not  to  be  expected,  and 
without  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  compensation  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  extend  the  system  of  examinations  generally  throughout  the 
civil  service.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  all  such  examinations 
should  be  conducted  upon  a uniform  system  and  under  general  super- 
vision. Section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  the  President  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  civil  service  cf  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  conduct  the 
requisite  inquiries  with  reference  to  “the  fitness  of  each  candidate,  in 
respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowledge,  and  ability  for  the  branch 
of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter;”  but  the  law  is  practically  inop- 
erative for  want  of  the  requisite  appropriation. 

I therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  annum  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
devise  a just,  uniform,  and  efficient  system  of  competitive  examinations 
and  to  supervise  the  application  of  the  same  throughout  the  entire  civil 
service  of  the  Government.  I am  persuaded  that  the  facilities  which 
such  a commission  will  afford  for  testing  the  fitness  of  those  who  apply 
for  office  will  not  only  be  as  welcome  a relief  to  members  of  Congress 
as  it  will  be  to  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments,  but  that  it  will 
also  greatly  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  embarrassment  which  now 
inevitably  and  constantly  attend  the  conflicting  claims  of  patronage 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  The  most  effectual 
check  upon  the  pernicious  competition  of  influence  and  official  favor- 
itism in  the  bestowal  of  office  will  be  the  substitution  of  an  open  com- 
petition of  merit  between  the  applicants,  in  which  everyone  can  make 
his  own  record  with  the  assurance  that  his  success  will  depend  upon 
this  alone. 

I also  recommend  such  legislation  as,  while  leaving  every  officer  as 
free  as  any  other  citizen  to  express  his  political  opinions  and  to  use  his 
means  for  their  advancement,  shall  also  enable  him  to  feel  as  safe  as 
any  private  citizen  in  refusing  all  demands  upon  his  salary  for  political 
purposes.  A law  which  should  thus  guarantee  true  liberty  and  jus- 
tice to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  likewise  contain 
stringent  provisions  against  the  use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  the: 
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political  action  of  private  citizens  or  of  official  subordinates,  is  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  an  improvement  of  the  civil 
service,  and  especially  to  a reform  in  the  method  of  appointment  and 
.removal,  has  been  found  to  be  the  practice,  under  what  is  known  as  the 
spoils  system,  by  which  the  appointing  power  has  been  so  largely  en- 
croached upon  by  members  of  Congress.  The  first  step  in  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service  must  be  a complete  divorce  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  corrupting  doctrine 
that  ‘ ‘ to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  ’ ’ is  inseparable  from  Congressional 
patronage  as  the  established  rule  and  practice  of  parties  in  power.  It 
comes  to  be  understood  by  applicants  for  office  and  by  the  people  gener- 
ally that  Representatives  and  Senators  are  entitled  to  disburse  the  patron- 
age of  their  respective  districts  and  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
at  length  the  evils  resulting  from  this  invasion  of  the  Executive  func- 
tions. The  true  principles  of  Government  on  the  subject  of  appoint- 
ments to  office,  as  stated  in  the  national  conventions  of  the  leading  parties 
of  the  country,  have  again  and  again  been  approved  by  the  American 
people,  and  have  not  been  called  in  question  in  any  quarter.  These 
authentic  expressions  of  public  opinion  upon  this  all-important  subject 
are  the  statement  of  principles  that  belong  to  the  constitutional  structure 
of  the  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments  are  to  make  nomi- 
nations for  office.  The  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best 
interest  of  the  public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected;  that 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers,  should  not  dictate 
appointments  to  office. 

To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  required  alike  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  by  public 
opinion.  Members  of  Congress  will  not  be  relieved  from  the  demands 
made  upon  them  with  reference  to  appointments  to  office  until  by  legis- 
lative enactment  the  pernicious  practice  is  condemned  and  forbidden. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  act  be  passed  defining  the  rela- 
tions of  members  of  Congress  with  respect  to  appointment  to  office  by 
the  President;  and  I also  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  section  1767 
and  of  the  sections  following  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  comprising  the 
tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2,  1867,  be  repealed. 

Believing  that  to  reform  the  system  and  methods  of  the  civil  service 
in  our  country  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of  states- 
manship, and  that  it  can  be  permanently  done  only  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  I again 
commend  the  whole  subject  to  your  considerate  attention. 

It  is  the  recognized  duty  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  polygamy  where  it  now  exists  in  our  Territories  and 
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to  prevent  its  extension.  Faithful  and  zealous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Utah  to  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  legislation  upon  this  subject,  to  be  effec- 
tive, requires  extensive  modification  and  amendment.  The  longer  action 
is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 
Prompt  and  decided  measures  are  necessary.  The  Mormon  sectarian 
organization  which  upholds  polygamy  has  the  whole  power  of  making 
and  executing  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory.  By  its  control  of 
the  grand  and  petit  juries  it  possesses  large  influence  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Exercising,  as  the  heads  of  this  sect  do,  the  local 
political  power  of  the  Territory,  they  are  able  to  make  effective  their 
hostility  to  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  and,  in  fact, 
do  prevent  its  enforcement.  Polygamy  will  not  be  abolished  if  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  depends  on  those  who  practice  and  uphold  the 
crime.  It  can  only  be  suppressed  by  taking  away  the  political  power  of 
the  sect  which  encourages  and  sustains  it. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  protect  the  Territories 
is  ample.  It  is  not  a case  for  halfway  measures.  The  political  power 
of  the  Mormon  sect  is  increasing.  It  controls  now  one  of  our  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  Territories.  It  is  extending  steadily  into  other  Ter- 
ritories. Wherever  it  goes  it  establishes  polygamy  and  sectarian  political 
power.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  family  relation  are  the  corner 
stone  of  our  American  society  and  civilization.  Religious  liberty  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  are  among  the  elementary  ideas  of  free 
institutions.  To  reestablish  the  interests  and  principles  which  polygamy 
and  Mormonism  have  imperiled,  and  to  fully  reopen  to  intelligent  and 
virtuous  immigrants  of  all  creeds  that  part  of  our  domain  which  has 
been  in  a great  degree  closed  to  general  immigration  by  intolerant  and 
immoral  institutions,  it  is  recommended  that  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah  be  reorganized. 

I recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  the  government  of  Utah  by  a 
governor  and  judges,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate — a government  analogous  to  the  provisional 
government  established  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  by  the- 
ordinance  of  1787.  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  best  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing form  -of  local  government,  I recommend  that  the  right  to  vote,  hold 
office,  and  sit  on  juries  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  be  confined  to  those 
who  neither  practice  nor  uphold  polygamy.  If  thorough  measures  are 
adopted,  it  is  believed  that  within  a few  years  the  evils  which  now  afflict 
Utah  will  be  eradicated,  and  that  this  Territory  will  in  good  time  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  attractive  of  the  new  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  countries  have  been  those  of  undisturbed 
peace,  and  have  presented  no  occasion  for  concern  as  to  their  continued 
maintenance. 

My  anticipation  of  an  early  reply  from  the  British  Government  to  the 
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demand  of  indemnity  to  our  fishermen  for  the  injuries  suffered  by  that 
industry  at  Fortune  Bay  in  January,  1878,  which  I expressed  in  my  last 
annual  message,  was  disappointed.  This  answer  was  received  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  in  the  present  year,  and  when  received  exhib- 
ited a failure  of  accord  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  the  measure 
of  the  inshore  fishing  privilege  secured  to  our  fishermen  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  so  serious  a character  that  I made  it  the  subject  of  a 
communication  to  Congress,  in  which  I recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  which  seemed  to  me  proper  to  be  taken  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  maintenance  of  the  rights  accorded  to  our  fishermen  under  the 
treaty  and  toward  securing  an  indemnity  for  the  injury  these  interests 
had  suffered.  A bill  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  in  June  last. 

Within  a few  weeks  I have  received  a communication  from  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Government  renewing  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  both  of 
the  indemnity  for  the  injuries  at  Fortune  Bay  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  in  which  the  previous  correspondence  had  shown  the  two 
Governments  to  be  at  variance.  Upon  both  these  topics  the  disposition 
toward  a friendly  agreement  is  manifested  by  a recognition  of  our  right 
to  an  indemnity  for  the  transaction  at  Fortune  Bay,  leaving  the  measure 
of  such  indemnity  to  further  conference,  and  by  an  assent  to  the  view  of 
this  Government,  presented  in  the  previous  correspondence,  that  the  reg' 
ulation  of  conflicting  interests  of  the  shore  fishery  of  the  provincial  sea^ 
coasts  and  the  vessel  fishery  of  our  fishermen  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  conference  and  concurrent  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  basis  may  be  found  for  a speedy  adjustment 
of  the  very  serious  divergence  of  views  in  the  interpretation  of  the  fish- 
ery clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which,  as  the  correspondence 
between  the  tw’o  Governments  stood  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable. 

In  the  important  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries  which  was  held  last 
year  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  that  now  in  progress  at 
Melbourne,  the  United  States  have  been  efficiently  and  honorably  repre- 
sented. The  exhibitors  from  this  country  at  the  former  place  received  a 
large  number  of  awards  in  some  of  the  most  considerable  departments, 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  a special 
mark  of  distinction.  In  the  exhibition  at  Melbourne  the  share  taken 
by  our  country  is  no  less  notable,  and  an  equal  degree  of  success  is  con- 
fidently expected. 

The  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  continent  of  Kurope  has  its  favorable  influence  upon  our  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  them.  We  have  concluded  and  ratified  a 
convention  with  the  French  Republic  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the 
citizens  of  either  country  against  the  other.  Under  this  convention  a 
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commission,  presided  over  by  a distinguished  publicist,  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  request  of  both  nations  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  has  been  organized  and  has  begun  its  sessions  in  this  city.  A 
congress  to  consider  means  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property  has 
recently  been  in  session  in  Paris,  to  which  I have  appointed  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  in  France  and  in  Belgium  as  delegates.  The  Inter- 
national Commission  upon  Weights  and  Measures  also  continues  its  work 
in  Paris.  I invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  to 
be  made  in  time  to  enable  this  Government  to  comply  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  metrical  convention. 

Our  friendly  relations  with  the  German  Empire  continue  without  in- 
terruption. At  the  recent  International  Exhibition  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries at  Berlin  the  participation  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
haste  with  which  the  commission  was  forced  to  make  its  preparations, 
was  extremely  successful  and  meritorious,  winning  for  private  exhibitors 
numerous  awards  of  a high  class  and  for  the  country  at  large  the  princi- 
pal prize  of  honor  offered  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  The  results  of 
this  great  success  can  not  but  be  advantageous  to  this  important  and 
growing  industry.  There  have  been  some  questions  raised  between  the 
two  Governments  as  to  the  proper  effect  and  interpretation  of  our  trea- 
ties of  naturalization,  but  recent  dispatches  from  our  minister  at  Berlin 
show  that  favorable  progress  is  making  toward  an  understanding  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  this  Government,  which  makes  and  admits 
no  distinction  whatever  between  the  rights  of  a native  and  a naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  practice  the  complaints  of  molestation 
suffered  by  naturalized  citizens  abroad  have  never  been  fewer  than  at 
present. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  note  in  our  unbroken  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Portugal, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

During  the  last  summer  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country,  sailing  in  neutral  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  were 
fired  at,  boarded,  and  searched  by  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. The  circumstances  as  reported  involve  not  only  a private 
injury  to  the  persons  concerned,  but  also  seemed  too  little  observant  of 
the  friendly  relations  existing  for  a century  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  The  wrong  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  a serious  protest  and  remonstrance,  and  the  matter  is  undergo- 
ing investigation  by  the  royal  authorities  with  a view  to  such  explanation 
or  reparation  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  facts. 

The  commission  sitting  in  this  city  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  the  Government  of  Spain  is,  I hope,  approaching 
the  termination  of  its  labors. 

The  claims  against  the  United  States  under  the  Florida  treaty  with 
Spain  were  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action  at  the  late  session,  and 
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I again  invite  your  attention  to  this  long-standing  question,  with  a view 
to  a final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Government,  a conference  has  recently 
been  held  at  the  city  of  Madrid  to  consider  the  subject  of  protection  by 
foreign  powers  of  native  Moors  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  The  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  Spain  was  directed  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  conference,  the  result  of  which  is  a convention  signed  on  be- 
half of  all  the  powers  represented.  The  instrument  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  also  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  upon  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
the  necessity,  in  accordance  with  the  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecutions,  which  have  been  so  prevalent 
in  that  country,  of  persons  of  a faith  other  than  the  Moslem,  and  especially 
of  the  Hebrew  residents  of  Morocco. 

The  consular  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium  has  not  yet  been  officially 
promulgated,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  a word  in  the  text  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  occasioned  a delay,  during  which  the  time 
allowed  for  ratification  expired.  The  Senate  will  be  asked  to  extend 
the  period  for  ratification. 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  extradition  with  Denmark  failed 
on  account  of  the  objection  of  the  Danish  Government  to  the  usual  clause 
providing  that  each  nation  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  arrest  of  the 
persons  whose  extradition  it  asks. 

The  provision  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  expense  of 
the  commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  on  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  enabled  the  commissioners  to  proceed 
at  once  upon  their  mission.  The  Imperial  Government  was  prepared  to 
give  prompt  and  respectful  attention  to  the  matters  brought  under  nego- 
tiation, and  the  conferences  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  and  success 
that  on  the  17th  of  November  last  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Peking, 
one  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  this  country  and  one 
relating  to  commerce.  Mr.  Trescot,  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  now  on 
his  way  home  bringing  the  treaties,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
received  in  season  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  early  in  January. 

Our  minister  in  Japan  has  negotiated  a convention  for  the  reciprocal 
relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen.  I take  occasion  to  urge  once  more  upon 
Congress  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
fireproof  buildings  at  the  Japanese  capital  for  the  use  of  the  American 
legation  and  the  court-house  and  jail  connected  with  it.  The  Japanese 
Government,  with  great  generosity  and  courtesy,  has  offered  for  this 
purpose  an  eligible  piece  of  land. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  of  the  indemnity  funds  received  some  years  ago  from  China  and 
Japan.  I renew  the  recommendation  then  made  that  whatever  portions 
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of  these  runas  are  due  to  American  citizens  should  be  promptly  paid  and 
the  residue  returned  to  the  nations,  respectively,  to  which  they  justly 
and  equitably  belong. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  course  of  negotiation,  has  during  the  past  yeai 
been  concluded  and  duly  ratified. 

Relations  of  friendship  and  amity  have  been  established  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Roumania.  We  have  sent 
a diplomatic  representative  to  Bucharest,  and  have  received  at  this  capi- 
tal the  special  envoy  who  has  been  charged  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Charles  to  announce  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Roumania. 
We  hope  for  a speedy  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I expressed  the  hope  that  the  prevalence 
of  quiet  on  the  border  between  this  country  and  Mexico  would  soon  be- 
come so  assured  as  to  justify  the  modification  of  the  orders  then  in  force 
to  our  military  commanders  in  regard  to  crossing  the  frontier,  without 
encouraging  such  disturbances  as  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries.  Events  moved  in  accordance  with  these  expectations,  and  the 
orders  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  own 
citizens  and  the  Mexican  Government.  Subsequently  the  peace  of  the 
border  was  again  disturbed  by  a savage  foray  under  the  command  of 
the  Chief  Victoria,  but  by  the  combined  and  harmonious  action  of  the 
military  forces  of  both  countries  his  band  has  been  broken  up  and  sub- 
stantially destroyed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vented rapid  and  convenient  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  by  railways  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing,  and  that  several 
important  enterprises  of  this  character  will  soon  be  set  on  foot,  which 
can  not  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  both  countries. 

New  envoys  from  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Nicara- 
gua have  recently  arrived  at  this  capital,  whose  distinction  and  enlight- 
enment afford  the  best  guaranty  of  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations 
between  ourselves  and  these  sister  Republics. 

The  relations  between  this  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  have  engaged  public  attention  during  the  past  year,  mainly  by 
reason  of  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, to  be  built  by  private  capital  under  a concession  from  the  Colombian 
Government  for  that  purpose.  The  treaty  obligations  subsisting  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia,  by  which  we  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  the  transit  and  the  sovereignty  and  property  of  Colombia  in  the  Isth- 
mus, make  it  necessary  that  the  conditions  under  which  so  stupendous 
a change  in  the  region  embraced  in  this  guaranty  should,  be  effected — 
transforming,  as  it  would,  this  Isthmus  from  a barrier  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans  into  a gateway  and  thoroughfare  between  them 
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for  the  navies  and  the  merchant  ships  of  the  world — should  receive  the 
approval  of  this  Government,  as  being  compatible  with  the  discharge  of 
these  obligations  on  our  part  and  consistent  with  our  interests  as  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  power  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  views  which 
I expressed  in  a special  message  to  Congress  in  March  last  in  relation  to 
this  project  I deem  it  my  duty  again  to  press  upon  your  attention.  Sub- 
sequent consideration  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion  ‘ ‘ that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and 
authority  over  any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects 
North  and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  interest.” 

The  war  between  the  Republic  of  Chile  on  the  one  hand  and  the  allied 
Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other  still  continues.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  not  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a contest  that  is  within 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  as  independent  states.  We  have, 
however,  always  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  aid  in  accommodating 
their  difference,  and  have  at  different  times  reminded  both  belligerents 
of  our  willingness  to  render  such  service. 

Our  good  offices  in  this  direction  were  recently  accepted  by  all  the 
belligerents,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  prove  efficacious;  but  I regret 
to  announce  that  the  measures  which  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
at  Santiago  and  Lima  were  authorized  to  take  with  the  view  to  bring 
about  a peace  were  not  successful.  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  ques- 
tions have  arisen  affecting  neutral  rights.  In  all  of  these  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  have,  under  their  instructions,  acted  with  prompt- 
ness and  energy  in  protection  of  American  interests. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  continue 
to  be  most  cordial,  and  their  commercial  intercourse  steadily  increases,  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

The  internal  disorders  with  which  the  Argentine  Republic  has  for 
some  time  past  been  afflicted,  and  which  have  more  or  less  influenced  its 
external  trade,  are  understood  to  have  been  brought  to  a close.  This 
happy  result  may  be  expected  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  that  Republic,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  its  vast 
interior  resources. 

In  Samoa  the  Government  of  King  Malietoa,  under  the  support  and 
recognition  of  the  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany,  seems  to  have  given  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  islands.  While  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  adopt  as  a whole  the 
scheme  of  tripartite  local  government  which  has  been  proposed,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  three  great  treaty  powers  require  harmony  in  their 
relations  to  the  native  frame  of  government,  and  this  may  be  best 
secured  by  a simple  diplomatic  agreement  between  them.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  our  representative  at  Apia  were 
increased  in  extent  and  importance  so  as  to  guard  American  interests  in 
the  surrounding  and  outlying  islands  of  Oceanica. 
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The  obelisk  generously  presented  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  the  city 
of  New  York  has  safely  arrived  in  this  country,  and  will  soon  be  erected 
in  that  metropolis.  A commission  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Egyptian 
debt  has  lately  concluded  its  work,  and  this  Government,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Khedive,  has  acceded  to  the  provisions  adopted  by  it, 
which  will  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  information.  A commission 
for  the  revision  of  the  judicial  code  of  the  reform  tribunal  of  Egypt  is 
now  in  session  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Farman,  consul-general,  and  J.  M.  Batch- 
elder,  esq. , have  been  appointed  as  commissioners  to  participate  in  this 
work.  The  organization  of  the  reform  tribunals  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued for  another  period  of  five  years. 

I11  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  foreign  maritime  states  to  join  in  a sanitary 
conference  in  Washington,  beginning  the  1st  of  January.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  invitation  by  many  prominent  powers  gives  promise  of 
success  in  this  important  measure,  designed  to  establish  a system  of 
international  notification  by  which  the  spread  of  infectious  or  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  more  effectively  checked  or  prevented.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  enlarge  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  through  the  active  agency  of  consular  officers 
and  through  the  dissemination  of  information  obtained  from  them,  have 
been  unrelaxed.  The  interest  in  these  efforts,  as  developed  in  our  com- 
mercial communities,  and  the  value  of  the  information  secured  by  this 
means  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  recognized 
by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  more 
frequent  publication  of  consular  and  other  reports  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  first  issue  of  this  publication  has  now  been  prepared,  and  sub- 
sequent issues  may  regularly  be  expected.  The  importance  and  interest 
attached  to  the  reports  of  consular  officers  are  witnessed  by  the  general 
demand  for  them  by  all  classes  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  such  publications 
is  deserving  of  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  that  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  its  continuance  and  enlargement  will  commend  itself  to 
your  consideration. 

The  prosperous  energies  of  our  domestic  industries  and  their  immense 
production  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce  invite,  and  even  require, 
an  active  development  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  our  people  in  that 
direction.  Especially  important  is  it  that  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  South  America,  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  be  direct,  and  not  through  the  circuit  of 
European  systems,  and  should  be  carried  on  in  our  own  bottoms.  The 
full  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  our  front  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  gives  to  commerce  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  with 
Australia  and  the  island  groups  which  lie  along  these  routes  of  naviga- 
tion, should  inspire  equal  efforts  to  appropriate  to  our  own  shipping  and 
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to  administer  by  our  own  capital  a due  proportion  of  this  trade.  What- 
ever modifications  of  our  regulations  of  trade  and  navigation  may  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  meet  and  direct  these  impulses  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  exchanges  and  of  our  carrying  trade  I am  sure  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  will  be  ready  to  supply.  One  initial  measure,  however,  seems 
to  me  so  clearly  useful  and  efficient  that  I venture  to  press  it  upon  your 
earnest  attention.  It  seems  to  be  very  evident  that  the  provision  of 
regular  steam  postal  communication  by  aid  from  government  has  been 
the  forerunner  of  the  commercial  predominance  of  Great  Britain  on  all 
these  coasts  and  seas,  a greater  share  in  whose  trade  is  now  the  desire 
and  the  intent  of  our  people.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  efforts  of  other 
European  nations  to  contend  with  Great  Britain  for  a share  of  this  com- 
merce have  been  successful  in  proportion  with  their  adoption  of  regular 
steam  postal  communication  with  the  markets  whose  trade  they  sought. 
Mexico  and  the  States  of  South  America  are  anxious  to  receive  such 
postal  communication  with  this  country  and  to  aid  in  their  development. 
Similar  cooperation  may  be  looked  for  in  due  time  from  the  Eastern 
nations  and  from  Australia.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  lead  in  this 
movement  can  be  expected  from  private  interests.  In  respect  of  for- 
eign commerce  quite  as  much  as  in  internal  trade  postal  communica- 
tion seems  necessarily  a matter  of  common  and  public  administration, 
and  thus  pertaining  to  Government.  I respectfully  recommend  to  your 
prompt  attention  such  just  and  efficient  measures  as  may  conduce  to  the 
development  of  our  foreign  commercial  exchanges  and  the  building  up 
of  our  carrying  trade. 

In  this  connection  I desire  also  to  suggest  the  very  great  service  which 
might  be  expected  in  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  commerce  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  a transmarine  cable  laid  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Japan  at  the  north  and  Australia  at 
the  south.  The  great  influence  of  such  means  of  communication  on 
these  routes  of  navigation  in  developing  and  securing  the  due  share 
of  our  Pacific  Coast  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  needs  no  illustration 
or  enforcement.  It  may  be  that  such  an  enterprise,  useful,  and  in  the 
end  profitable,  as  it  would  prove  to  private  investment,  may  need  to  be 
accelerated  by  prudent  legislation  by  Congress  in  its  aid,  and  I submit 
the  matter  to  your  careful  consideration. 

An  additional  and  not  unimportant,  although  secondary,  reason  for 
fostering  and  enlarging  the  Navy  may  be  found  in  the  unquestionable 
service  to  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  which  would  be  rendered  by 
the  frequent  circulation  of  naval  ships  in  the  seas  and  ports  of  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Ships  of  the  proper  construction  and  equipment  to  be 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  case  of  maritime  war  might  be  made  constant 
and  active  agents  in  time  of  peace  in  the  advancement  and  protection 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  in  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  young  seamen, 
who  would  naturally  in  some  numbers  mix  with  and  improve  the  crews 
of  our  merchant  ships.  Our  merchants  at  home  and  abroad  recognize  the 
value  to  foreign  commerce  of  an  active  movement  of  our  naval  vessels, 
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and  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  zeal  of  our  naval  officers  in  promoting 
every  interest  of  tlieir  countrymen  is  a just  subject  of  national  pride. 

The  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  United  States,  whether 
considered  with  respect  to  trade,  currency,  credit,  growing  wealth,  or 
the  extent  and  variety  of  our  resources,  is  more  favorable  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  our  time,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  country  at  any  period  of  its  history.  All  our  industries  are  thriv- 
ing; the  rate  of  interest  is  low;  new  railroads  are  being  constructed;  a 
vast  immigration  is  increasing  our  population,  capital,  and  labor;  new 
enterprises  in  great  number  are  in  progress,  and  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries  are  improving. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1880,  were — 


From  customs' $186, 522, 064. 60 

From  internal  revenue 124,  009,  373. 92 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,  016, 506. 60 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks 7, 014, 971. 44 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  companies 1,  707,  367. 18 

From  sinking  fund  for  Pacific  Railway  companies 786,621.  22 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 1, 148, 800. 16 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  lands 2, 337, 029. 00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property 282, 616. 50 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc 2,  792, 186. 78 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1, 809, 469. 70 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4, 099, 603. 88 

Total  ordinary  receipts 333,526,610.98 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were — 

For  civil  expenses $15,  693, 963. 55 

For  foreign  intercourse 1,211, 490. 58 

For  Indians  . ; 5, 945, 457-  09 

For  pensions  (including  $19,341,025.20  arrears  of  pensions) 56,  777, 174. 44 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  arsenals 38,116,916.22 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards 13,  536, 984. 74 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 34, 535, 691. 00 

For  expenditures  on  accou'nt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 3,  272,  384.63 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 95,  757,575. 11 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 2,  795,320.42 


leaving  a surplus  revenue  of  $65,883,653.20,  which,  with  an  amount 
drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  Treasury  of  $8,084,434.21,  making 
$73,968,087.41,  was  applied  to  the  redemption — 


Of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund $73,652,900.00 

Of  fractional  currency 251,  717.41 

Of  the  loan  of  1858 40,000.00 

Of  temporary  loan 100.00 

Of  bounty-land  :crip ...  25.00 

Of  compound-interest  notes 16, 500. 00 

Of  7.30  notes  of  1864-65 2,650.00 

Of  one  and  two  year  notes 3,  700. 00 

Of  old  demand  notes no 


Total 


73, 968, 087.41 
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The  amount  due  the  sinking  fund  for  this  year  was  $37,931,643.55. 
There  was  applied  thereto  the  sum  of  $73,904,617.41,  being  $35,972,- 
973.86  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  for  the  year. 

The  aggregate  of  the  revenues  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1880,  was  $333 ,526,610.98,  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $59,699,426.52.  The  receipts  thus  far  of  the  current  year, 
together  with  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  amount 
to  $350,000,000,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  year  and  leave  a surplus  of  $90,000,000. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  large  surplus  revenue  occurs  at  a period  when 
it  may  be  directly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  soon  to  be 
redeemable.  No  public  duty  has  been  more  constantly  cherished  in  the 
United  States  than  the  policy  of  paying  the  nation’s  debt  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  exclu- 
sive of  accruing  interest,  attained  its  maximum  of  $2,756,431,571.43  in 
August,  1865,  and  has  since  that  time  been  reduced  to  $1,886,019,504.65. 
Of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  $108,758,100  has  been  paid  since  March  1, 
1877,  effecting  an  annual  saving  of  interest  of  $6,107,593.  The  burden 
of  interest  has  also  been  diminished  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a low 
rate  of  interest  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  redemption  of 
bonds  bearing  a higher  rate.  The  annual  saving  thus  secured  since 
March  1,  1877,  is  $14,290,453.50.  Within  a short  period  over  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  5 and  6 per  cent  bonds  will  become  redeemable.  This 
presents  a very  favorable  opportunity  not  only  to  further  reduce  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  but  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  that 
which  will  remain  unpaid.  I call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
views  expressed  on  this  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
his  annual  report,  and  recommend  prompt  legislation  to  enable  the 
Treasury  Department  to  complete  the  refunding  of  the  debt  which  is 
about  to  mature. 

The  continuance  of  specie  payments  has  not  been  interrupted  or  en- 
dangered since  the  date  of  resumption.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  business  and  to  our  remarkable  prosperity.  The  fears  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  resumption  have  proved  groundless.  No  con- 
siderable amount  of  United  States  notes  have  been  presented  for  redemp- 
tion, while  very  large  sums  of  gold  bullion,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
are  taken  to  the  mints  and  exchanged  for  coin  or  notes.  The  increase 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  since  January  1 , 1879,  is  estimated 
at  $227,399,428. 

There  are  still  in  existence,  uncanceled,  $346,681,016  of  United  States 
legal- tender  notes.  These  notes  were  authorized  as  a war  measure,  made 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  United  States  was 
then  engaged.  The  preservation  of  the  nation’s  existence  required,  in 
the  judgment  of  Congress,  an  issue  of  legal- tender  paper  money.  That 
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it  served  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  is  not  questioned, 
but  the  employment  of  the  notes  as  paper  money  indefinitely,  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  provided,  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued. 
These  notes  long  since  became,  like  any  other  pecuniary  obligation  of  the 
Government,  a debt  to  be  paid,  and  when  paid  to  be  canceled  as  mere 
evidence  of  an  indebtedness  no  longer  existing.  I therefore  repeat  what 
was  said  in  the  annual  message  of  last  year,  that  the  retirement  from 
circulation  of  United  States  notes  with  the  capacity  of  legal  tender  in 
private  contracts  is  a step  to  be  taken  in  our  progress  toward  a safe  and 
stable  currency  which  should  be  accepted  as  the  policy  and  duty  of  the 
Government  and  the  interest  and  security  of  the  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  now  in  force  requiring  the  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars,  fixing  their  value,  and  giving  them  legal-tender 
character  it  was  believed  by  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  that 
the  silver  dollar  which  it  authorized  would  speedily  become,  under  the 
operations  of  the  law,  of  equivalent  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  There  were 
other  supporters  of  the  bill,  who,  while  they  doubted  as  to  the  probability 
of  this  result,  nevertheless  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed  experiment 
a fair  trial,  with  a view  to  stop  the  coinage  if  experience  should  prove  that 
the  silver  dollar  authorized  by  the  bill  continued  to  be  of  less  commercial 
value  than  the  standard  gold  dollar. 

The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  act  referred  to  began  in  March, 
1878,  and  has  been  continued  as  required  by  the  act.  The  average  rate 
per  month  to  the  present  time  has  been  $2,276,492.  The  total  amount 
coined  prior  to  the  1st  of  November  last  was  $72,847,750.  Of  this 
amount  $47,084,450  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  only  $25,763,291  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  A constant  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
this  currency  in  circulation,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  this  purpose;  but  its  return  to  the  Treasury  is  prompt 
and  sure.  Contrary  to  the  confident  anticipation  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  con- 
taining 412^  grains  of  silver  has  not  increased.  During  the  year  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  its  coinage  the  market  value  of  the 
silver  which  it  contained  was  from  90  to  92  cents  as  compared  with  the 
standard  gold  dollar.  During  the  last  year  the  average  market  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  has  been  88^  cents. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  in  regard  to  silver, 
so  far  as  it  was  based  on  an  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  as  a 
result  of  that  legislation,  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  then  predicted. 
The  longer  the  law  remains  in  force,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  coinage  of 
a nominal  dollar  which  in  reality  is  not  a dollar,  the  greater  becomes  the 
danger  that  this  country  will  be  forced  to  accept  a single  metal  as  the  sole 
legal  standard  of  value  in  circulation,  and  this  a standard  of  less  value  than 
it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  recognized  money  of  the  world. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sound  financial  principles,  and 
our  best  interests  all  require  that  the  country  should  have  as  its  legal- 
tender  money  both  gold  and  silver  coin  of  an  intrinsic  value,  as  bullion, 
equivalent  to  that  which  upon  its  face  it  purports  to  possess.  The  Con- 
stitution in  express  terms  recognizes  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  only 
true  legal-tender  money.  To  banish  either  of  these  metals  from  our 
currency  is  to  narrow  and  limit  the  circulating  medium  of  exchange  to 
the  disparagement  of  important  interests.  The  United  States  produces 
more  silver  than  any  other  country,  and  is  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining it  as  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  which  furnish  the  coinage 
of  the  world.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  contribute  to  this  result  if  Con- 
gress will  repeal  so  much  of  existing  legislation  as  requires  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  containing  only  412^  grains  of  silver,  and  in  its  stead  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  silver  dollars  of  equiva- 
lent value,  as  bullion,  with  gold  dollars.  This  will  defraud  no  man,  and 
will  be  in  accordance  with  familiar  precedents.  Congress  on  several 
occasions  has  altered  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  in 
order  to  establish  it  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  actual  ratio  of 
value  between  the  two  metals. 

In  financial  legislation  every  measure  in  the  direction  of  greater  fidel- 
ity in  the  discharge  of  pecuniary  obligations  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  diminish  the  rates  of  interest  which  debtors  are  required  to  pay 
and  to  increase  the  facility  with  which  money  can  be  obtained  for  every 
legitimate  purpose.  Our  own  recent  financial  history  shows  how  surely 
money  becomes  abundant  whenever  confidence  in  the  exact  performance 
of  moneyed  obligations  is  established. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  expenditures  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  were  $39,924,773.03.  The 
appropriations  for  this  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year  amount  to 
$4T  >993*630.40. 

With  respect  to  the  Army,  the  Secretary  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
that  its  strength  is  limited  by  statute  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1115) 
to  not  more  than  30,000  enlisted  men,  but  that  provisos  contained  in 
appropriation  bills  have  limited  expenditures  to  the  enlistment  of  but 
25,000.  It  is  believed  the  full  legal  strength  is  the  least  possible  force 
at  which  the  present  organization  can  be  maintained,  having  in  view 
efficiency,  discipline,  and  economy.  While  the  enlistment  of  this  force 
would  add  somewhat  to  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army,  the 
saving  made  in  other  respects  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
this  additional  outlay,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  would  be  largely 
increased. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  great  tide  of  settlers  which  has  flowed  in  upon  new  ter- 
ritory impose  on  the  military  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  mainte- 
nance of  small  posts  along  wagon  and  stage  routes  of  travel  is  no  longer 
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necessary.  Permanent  quarters  at  points  selected,  of  a more  substantial 
character  than  those  heretofore  constructed,  will  be  required.  Under 
existing  laws  permanent  buildings  can  not  be  erected  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  and  when  sales  of  military  sites  and  buildings  have 
been  authorized  the  moneys  received  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury  and 
could  only  become  available  through  a new  appropriation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  by  a general  statute  for  the  sale  of  such 
abandoned  military  posts  and  buildings  as  are  found  to  be  unnecessary 
and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  other  posts. 
While  many  of  the  present  posts  are  of  but  slight  value  for  military 
purposes,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country,  their  occupa- 
tion is  continued  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  because  they  afford 
the  only  available  shelter  for  troops. 

The  absence  of  a large  number  of  officers  of  the  line,  in  active  duty, 
from  their  regiments  is  a serious  detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
service.  The  constant  demand  for  small  detachments,  each  of  which 
should  be  commanded  by  a commissioned  officer,  and  the  various  details 
of  officers  for  necessary  service  away  from  their  commands  occasion  a 
scarcity  in  the  number  required  for  company  duties.  With  a view  to 
lessening  this  drain  to  some  extent,  it  is  recommended  that  the  law 
authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  from  the  active  list  as  professors  of 
tactics  and  military  science  at  certain  colleges  and  universities  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  all  such  details  be  made  from  the  retired  list 
of  the  Army. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  active  militia  of  the  country, 
and  liberal  appropriations  are  recommended  in  this  behalf.  The  reports 
of  the  Adjutant- General  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  touch- 
ing this  subject  fully  set  forth  its  importance. 

The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  education  in  the  Army  shows  that 
there  are  78  schools  now  in  operation  in  the  Army,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  2,305  enlisted  men  and  children.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mends the  enlistment  of  150  schoolmasters,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
commissary-sergeants.  An  appropriation  is  needed  to  supply  the  judge- 
advocates  of  the  Army  with  suitable  libraries,  and  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends that  the  Corps  of  Judge- Advocates  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  to  promotion  with  the  other  staff  corps  of  the  Army.  Under  existing 
laws  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  consists  of  one  officer  (the  Judge- 
Advocate-General),  and  the  Corps  of  Judge- Advocates  of  eight  officers  of 
equal  rank  (majors),  with  a provision  that  the  limit  of  the  corps  shall 
remain  at  four  when  reduced  by  casualty  or  resignation  to  that  number. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  and  the  Corps  of 
Judge- Advocates  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  other  staff  corps  of  the 
Army  would  remove  an  unjust  discrimination  against  deserving  officers 
and  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 
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Especial  attention  is  asked  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
upon  the  condition  of  our  national  defenses.  From  a personal  inspec- 
tion of  many  of  the  fortifications  referred  to,  the  Secretary  is  able  to 
emphasize  the  recommendations  made  and  to  state  that  their  incomplete 
and  defenseless  condition  is  discreditable  to  the  country.  While  other 
nations  have  been  increasing  their  means  for  carrying  on  offensive  war- 
fare and  attacking  maritime  cities,  we  have  been  dormant  in  preparation 
for  defense.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  toward  strengthening 
and  finishing  our  casemated  works  since  our  late  civil  war,  during  which 
the  great  guns  of  modern  warfare  and  the  heavy  armor  of  modern  forti- 
fications and  ships  came  into  use  among  the  nations;  and  our  earthworks, 
left  by  a sudden  failure  of  appropriations  some  years  since  in  all  stages 
of  incompletion,  are  now  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  elements. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Columbia,  have  their  navigable  waters  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  of  vast  importance  to  our  internal  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  permanency  of  the  important  work  on  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River  seems  now  to  be  assured.  There  has  been 
no  failure  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  the  maximum  .channel  during 
the  six  months  ended  August  9 last.  This  experiment  has  opened  a 
broad,  deep  highway  to  the  ocean,  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
permanent  success  of  which  congratulations  may  be  exchanged  among 
people  abroad  and  at  home,  and  especially  among  the  communities  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  whose  commercial  exchanges  float  in  an  unobstructed 
channel  safely  to  and  from  the  sea. 

A comprehensive  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is 
a matter  of  transcendent  importance.  These  great  waterways  comprise  a 
system  of  inland  transportation  spread  like  network  over  a large  portion 
of  the  United  States,  and  navigable  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of 
miles.  Producers  and  consumers  alike  have  a common  interest  in  such 
unequaled  facilities  for  cheap  transportation.  Geographically,  commer- 
cially, and  politically,  they  are  the  strongest  tie  between  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  These  channels  of  communication  and  interchange 
are  the  property  of  the  nation.  Its  jurisdiction  is  paramount  over  their 
waters,  and  the  plainest  principles  of  public  interest  require  their  intelli- 
gent and  careful  supervision, with  a view  to  their  protection,  improvement, 
and  the  enhancement  of  their  usefulness. 

The  channel  of  the  Columbia  River  for  a distance  of  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a succession  of  bars,  which  occasion 
serious  delays  in  navigation  and  heavy  expense  for  lighterage  and  tow- 
age. A depth  of  at  least  20  feet  at  low  tide  should  be  secured  and  main- 
tained to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  extensive  and  growing  inland 
and  ocean  commerce  it  subserves.  The  most  urgent  need,  however,  for 
this  great  waterway  is  a permanent  improvement  of  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 
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From  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco,  a distance  of  over  600  miles, 
there  is  no  harbor  on  our  Pacific  coast  which  can  be  approached  during 
stormy  weather.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  by  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress  for  the  commencement  of  a breakwater  and  harbor  of 
refuge,  to  be  located  at  some  point  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  San 
Francisco  at  which  the  necessities  of  commerce,  local  and  general,  will 
be  best  accommodated.  The  amount  appropriated  is  thought  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  cost  of  the  work,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  want  of  natural  advantages  for  a 
site  at  any  point  on  the  coast  between  the  designated  limits,  and  it  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  advisable  to  undertake  the  work  without  a larger 
appropriation.  I commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the  War  Department  is  urgently 
needed,  and  the  estimates  for  continuing  its  construction  are  especially 
recommended. 

The  collections  of  books,  specimens,  and  records  constituting  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  and  library  are  of  national  importance.  The  library 
now  contains  about  51,500  volumes  and  57 >000  pamphlets  relating  to 
medicine,  surgery,  and  allied  topics.  The  contents  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  consist  of  22,000  specimens,  and  are  unique  in  the  complete- 
ness with  which  both  military  surgery  and  the  diseases  of  armies  are 
illustrated.  Their  destruction  would  be  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  world.  There  are  filed  in  the  Record  and 
Pension  Division  over  16,000  bound  volumes  of  hospital  records,  together 
with  a great  quantity  of  papers,  embracing  the  original  records  of  the 
hospitals  of  our  armies  during  the  civil  war.  Aside  from  their  historical 
value,  these  records  are  daily  searched  for  evidence  needed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  pension  and  other  claims,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  against  attempted  frauds,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  honest  claimants.  These  valuable  collections  are  now  in  a building 
which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  It  is 
therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  a 
new  fireproof  building,  adequate  for  the  present  needs  and  reasonable 
future  expansion  of  these  valuable  collections.  Such  a building  should 
be  absolutely  fireproof;  no  expenditure  for  mere  architectural  display  is 
required.  It  is  believed  that  a suitable  structure  can  be  erected  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

I commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  great  services  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  armies  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  whose 
wise,  firm,  and  patriotic  conduct  did  so  much  to  bring  that  momentous 
conflict  to  a close.  The  legislation  of  the  United  States  contains  many 
precedents  for  the  recognition  of  distinguished  military  merit,  author- 
izing rank  and  emoluments  to  be  conferred  for  eminent  services  to  the 
country.  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a Captain- 
General  of  the  Army,  with  suitable  provisions  relating  to  compensation, 
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retirement,  and  other  details,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper,  and  would  be  warmly  approved  by  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  successful  and 
satisfactory  management  of  that  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $12,916,639.45,  leaving  unex- 
pended at  the  close  of  the  year  $2,141,682.23  of  the  amount  of  available 
appropriations.  The  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1881,  are  $15,095,061.45,  and  the  total  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1*882,  are  $15,953,751.61.  The  amount  drawn 
by  warrant  from  July  1,  1880,  to  November  1,  1880,  is  $5,041,570.45. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  civil  government  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  is  approved.  At  present  there  is  no  protection  of  per- 
sons or  property  in  that  Territory  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown.  This  vessel  was  dispatched  to 
Sitka  because  of  the  fear  that  without  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
national  authority  there  was  impending  danger  of  anarchy.  The  steps 
taken  to  restore  order  have  been  accepted  in  good  faith  by  both  white 
and  Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  for  this  method  of  restraint 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  now  exist.  If,  however,  the  Jamestown  should 
be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  people,  as  at  present,  without  the  ordinary 
judicial  and  administrative  authority  of  organized  local  government, 
serious  consequences  might  ensue. 

The  laws  provide  only  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  protection  of 
public  property,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mails.  The  problem  is  to 
supply  a local  rule  for  a population  so  scattered  and  so  peculiar  in  its 
origin  and  condition.  The  natives  are  reported  to  be  teachable  and  self- 
supporting,  and  if  properly  instructed  doubtless  would  advance  rapidly  in 
civilization,  and  a new  factor  of  prosperity  would  be  added  to  the  national 
life.  I therefore  recommend  the  requisite  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  taken  steps  toward  the  establishment 
of  naval  coaling  stations  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America, 
which  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Locations  eminently  suitable, 
both  as  regards  our  naval  purposes  and  the  uses  of  commerce,  have  been 
selected,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus,  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  Bay  of  Golfito. 
The  only  safe  harbors,  sufficiently  commodious,  on  the  Isthmus  are  at 
these  points,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than  100  miles.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  concludes  with  valuable  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine  service,  which 
deserve  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  exhibits  the  continual  growth 
and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  of  the  postal  service.  The  operations 
of  no  Department  of  the  Government,  perhaps,  represent  with  greater 
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exactness  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  business  of  the  country. 
In  i860  the  postal  receipts  were  $8, 5 18,067.40;  in  1880  the  receipts 
were  $33,315,479. 34-  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  directly 
and  personally  interested  in  having  proper  mail  facilities,  and  naturally 
watch  the  Post-Office  very  closely.  This  careful  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  people  has  proved  a constant  stimulus  to  improvement.  During 
the  past  year  there  was  an  increase  of  2,134  post-offices,  and  the  mail 
routes  were  extended  27,177  miles,  making  an  additional  annual  trans- 
portation of  10,804,191  miles.  The  revenues  of  the  postal  service  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  estimated  at  $38,845,174.10,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $42,475,932,  leaving  a deficiency  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  $3,630,757.90. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  has  received  the  accession  of  almost  all 
the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world  maintaining  organized  postal 
services,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  the  other  countries  and 
colonies  now  outside  the  union  will  soon  unite  therewith,  thus  realiz- 
ing the  grand  idea  and  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  union  of  forming,  for 
purposes  of  international  mail  communication,  a single  postal  territory, 
embracing  the  world,  with  complete  uniformity  of  postal  charges  and 
conditions  of  international  exchange  for  all  descriptions  of  correspond- 
ence. To  enable  the  United  States  to  do  its  full  share  of  this  great  work, 
additional  legislation  is  asked  by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  whose  rec- 
ommendations especial  attention  is  called. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster- General  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
encourage,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  establishment  of  American  lines 
of  steamers  by  our  own  citizens  to  carry  the  mails  between  our  own  ports 
and  those  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  of  transpacific 
countries  is  commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  also  invited  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Postmaster- General  in  regard  to  postal  savings. 

The  necessity  for  additional  provision  to  aid  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  courts  becomes  each  year  more  apparent.  The 
dockets  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  circuit  courts  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  circuits  are  encumbered  with  the  constant  accession  of 
cases.  In  the  former  court,  and  in  many  instances  in  the  circuit  courts, 
years  intervene  before  it  is  practicable  to  bring  cases  to  hearing. 

The  Attorney- General  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  interme- 
diate court  of  errors  and  appeals.  It  is  recommended  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  each  circuit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  circuit,  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  judge;  in 
the  second  circuit,  that  two  should  be  added;  and  that  an  intermediate 
appellate  court  should  be  formed  in  each  circuit,  to  consist  of  the  circuit 
judges  and  the  circuit  justice,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  judges  the  place  of  the  absent  judge  should  be  supplied 
by  the  judge  of  one  of  the  district  courts  111  the  circuit.  Such  an  appeb 
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late  court  could  be  sately  invested  with  large  jurisdiction,  and  its  deci- 
sions would  satisfy  suitors  in  many  cases  where  appeals  would  still  be 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  expense  incurred  for  this  interme- 
diate court  will  require  a very  moderate  increase  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  recommendation  is 
commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  evident  that  a delay  of  justice,  in  many  instances  oppressive  and 
disastrous  to  suitors,  now  necessarily  occurs  in  the  Federal  courts,  which 
will  in  this  way  be  remedied. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  that  Department  during  the  past  year.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  our  Indian  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  now  than  ever  before.  The  Indians  have  made 
gratifying  progress  in  agriculture,  herding,  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Many  who  were  a few  years  ago  in  hostile  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  quietly  settling  down  on  farms  where  they  hope  to  make  their 
permanent  homes,  building  houses  and  engaging  in  the  occupations  of 
civilized  life.  The  introduction  of  the  freighting  business  among  them 
has  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  good  results,  in  giving  many  of  them 
congenial  and  remunerative  employment  and  in  stimulating  their  ambi- 
tion to  earn  their  own  support.  Their  honesty,  fidelity,  and  efficiency 
as  carriers  are  highly  praised.  The  organization  of  a police  force  of 
Indians  has  been  equally  successful  in  maintaining  law  and  order  upon 
the  reservations  and  in  exercising  a wholesome  moral  influence  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  pay  of  this  force  be  increased,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  best  class  of  young  men  to  enter  it. 

Much  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  Indians.  The  means  available  for  this  important 
object  have  been  very  inadequate.  A few  additional  boarding  schools 
at  Indian  agencies  have  been  established  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
has  been  begun  for  several  more;  but  an  increase  of  the  appropriations 
for  this  interesting  undertaking  is  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age.  The  number  offered  by 
their  parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  education  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools  is  much  larger  than  can  be  accommodated  with  the  means 
at  present  available  for  that  purpose.  The  number  of  Indian  pupils  at 
the  normal  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Armstrong,  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  their  progress  is  highly 
encouraging.  The  Indian  school  established  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  1879  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pratt,  has  been 
equally  successful.  It  has  now  nearly  200  pupils  of  both  sexes,  repre- 
senting a great  variety  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
pupils  in  both  these  institutions  receive  not  only  an  elementary  English 
education  > but  are  also  instructed  in  housework,  agriculture,  and  useful 
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mechanical  pursuits.  A similar  school  was  established  this  year  at  For- 
est Grove,  Oreg. , for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  addition  to  this,  thirty-six  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  selected  from 
the  Eastern  Cherokees  and  placed  in  boarding  schools  in  North  Carolina, 
where  they  are  to  receive  an  elementary  English  education  and  training 
in  industrial  pursuits.  The  interest  shown  by  Indian  parents,  even 
among  the  so-called  wild  tribes,  in  the  education  of  their  children  is 
very  gratifying,  and  gives  promise  that  the  results  accomplished  by  the 

efforts  now  making  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  expenses  of  Indian  education  have  so  far  been  drawn  from  the  per- 
manent civilization  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  the  fund  is  now  so  much  reduced  that  the  continuance  of  this  bene- 
ficial work  will  in  the  future  depend  on  specific  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose;  and  I venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  permit  institutions  so  fruitful  of  good  results  to  perish  for  want 
of  means  for  their  support.  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  schools  appears  to  me  highly  advisable. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  free  from  disturbances  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Utes  by  which 
they  surrender  their  large  reservation  in  Colorado  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  agree  to  settle  in  severalty  on  certain 
lands  designated  for  that  purpose,  as  farmers,  holding  individual  title  to 
their  land  in  fee  simple,  inalienable  for  a certain  period.  In  this  way  a 
costly  Indian  war  has  been  avoided,  which  at  one  time  seemed  imminent, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  an  Indian  nation  hag 
given  up  its  tribal  existence  to  be  settled  in  severalty  and  to  live  as  indb 
viduals  under  the  common  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
year,  with  but  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  has  been  orderly  and  peaceful. 
The  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on  for  two  years  by  Victoria  and  his  band 
of  Southern  Apaches  has  virtually  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  that 
chief  and  most  of  his  followers  on  Mexican  soil.  The  disturbances 
caused  on  our  northern  frontier  by  Sitting  Bull  and  his  men,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  British  dominions,  are  also  likely  to  cease.  A large 
majority  of  his  followers  have  surrendered  to  our  military  forces,  and  the 
remainder  are  apparently  in  progress  of  disintegration. 

I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  that  Congress  will  at  this  session  take  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  on  the  different  reservations  in  sev- 
eralty to  the  Indians,  with  patents  conferring  fee-simple  title  inalienable 
for  a certain  period,  and  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  residue  of  the 
reservations  for  general  settlement,  with  the  consent  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  placing  the  latter  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  This  measure,  together  with  a vigorous  prosecution  of  our 
educational  efforts,  will  work  the  most  important  and  effective  advance 
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toward  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  preparing  for  the  gradual 

merging  of  our  Indian  population  in  the  great  body  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

A large  increase  is  reported  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for  settle- 
ment during  the  past  year,  which  marks  the  prosperous  growth  of  our 
agricultural  industry  and  a vigorous  movement  of  population  toward 
our  unoccupied  lands.  As  this  movement  proceeds,  the  codification  of 
our  land  laws,  as  well  as  proper  legislation  to  regulate  the  disposition 
of  public  lands,  become  of  more  pressing  necessity,  and  I therefore  invite 
the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  report  and  the  accompanying  draft 
of  a bill  made  by  the  Public  Lands  Commission,  which  were  communicated 
by  me  to  Congress  at  the  last  session.  Early  action  upon  this  important 
subject  is  highly  desirable. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  asked  to  the  wasteful  depredations 
committed  on  our  public  timber  lands  and  the  rapid  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  our  forests.  The  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  to  this 
end  is  now  generally  recognized.  In  view  of  the  lawless  character  of 
the  depredations  committed  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  will 
inevitably  follow  their  continuance,  legislation  has  again  and  again  been 
recommended  to  arrest  the  evil  and  to  preserve  for  the  people  of  our 
Western  States  and  Territories  the  timber  needed  for  domestic  and  other 
essential  uses. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  a document  of 
unusual  interest.  The  consolidation  of  the  various  geological  and  geo- 
graphical surveys  and  exploring  enterprises,  each  of  which  has  heretofore 
operated  upon  an  independent  plan,  without  concert,  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  those  industries  of  the  country  which  depend  upon  the 
development  of  our  mineral  resources.  The  labors  of  the  scientific  men, 
of  recognized  merit,  who  compose  the  corps  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
during  the  first  season  of  their  field  operations  and  inquiries,  appear  to 
have  been  very  comprehensive,  and  will  soon  be  communicated  to  Con- 
gress in  a number  of  volumes.  The  Director  of  the  Survey  recommends 
that  the  investigations  carried  on  by  his  bureau,  which  so  far  have  been 
confined  to  the  so-called  public-land  States  and  Territories,  be  extended 
over  the  entire  country,  and  that  the  necessary  appropriation  be  made  for 
this  purpose.  This  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  iron,  coal, 
and  other  mining  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  attention  to  the  want  of  room  in 
the  public  buildings  of  the  capital,  now  existing  and  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, for  the  accommodation  of  the  clerical  force  employed  and  of 
the  public  records.  Necessity  has  compelled  the  renting  of  private 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  location  of  public  offices, 
for  which  a large  amount  of  rent  is  annually  paid,  while  the  separation 
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of  offices  belonging  to  the  same  Department  impedes  the  transaction  of 
current  business.  The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  blocks  surrounding 
Lafayette  Square  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  be  purchased  as  the  sites 
for  new  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Government  offices,  leaving 
the  square  itself  intact,  and  that  if  such  buildings  were  constructed  upon 
a harmonious  plan  of  architecture  they  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  national  capital,  and  would,  together  with  the  Treasury  and  the  new 
State,  Navy,  and  War  Department  building,  form  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing groups  of  public  edifices  in  the  world. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  expresses  the  confident  belief  that 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  production  of  our  own  sugar  and  tea  have 
been  encouragingly  rewarded.  The  importance  of  the  results  attained 
have  attracted  marked  attention  at  home  and  have  received  the  special 
consideration  of  foreign  nations.  The  successful  cultivation  of  our  own 
tea  and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  sugar  would  make  a difference  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  asks  attention  particularly  to  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  cattle  disease  known 
and  dreaded  in  Kurope  and  Asia  as  cattle  plague,  or  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A mild  type  of  this  disease  in  certain  sections  of  our  country  is  the  occa- 
sion of  great  loss  to  our  farmers  and  of  serious  disturbance  to  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  which  furnishes  a market  for  most  of  our  live  stock 
and  dressed  meats.  The  value  of  neat  cattle  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1880,  was  more  than 
$12,000,000,  and  nearly  double  the  value  for  the  same  period  in  1879 
an  unexampled  increase  of  export  trade.  Your  early  attention  is  solicited 
to  this  important  matter. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  a continued  increase  of  public 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  that  the  public  schools  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  well  sustained.  Industrial  training  is  at- 
tracting deserved  attention,  and  colleges  for  instruction,  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  including  the  Government 
schools  recently  established  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth,  are  gain- 
ing steadily  in  public  estimation.  The  Commissioner  asks  special  atten- 
tion to  the  depredations  committed  on  the  lands  reserved  for  the  future 
support  of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  very  great  need  of  help  from  the 
nation  for  schools  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
recommendation  heretofore  made  is  repeated  and  urged,  that  an  educa- 
tional fund  be  set  apart  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  annually,  the  income  of  which  and  the  remainder  of  the  net  annual 
proceeds  to  be  distributed  on  some  satisfactory  plan  to  the  States  and  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  success  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
progress  made,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent,  in  supplying  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
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District  with  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  teachers,  is  very  gratifying. 
The  acts  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  educational  interests  have  proved 
to  be  wise  measures  of  public  policy,  resulting  in  great  and  lasting  benefit. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a matter  of  simple  justice  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  so  fully  vindicated  by  experi- 
ence, to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I again  commend  the  general  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  The  affairs  of  the  District,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  are  in  a very  satisfactory  condition. 

In  my  annual  messages  heretofore  and  in  my  special  message  of  De- 
cember 19,  1879,  I have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  reclaiming  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac  adjacent  to  the  capital, 
and  I am  constrained  by  its  importance  to  advert  again  to  the  subject. 
These  flats  embrace  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres.  They  are  an 
impediment  to  the  drainage  of  the  city  and  seriously  impair  its  health. 
It  is  believed  that  with  this  substantial  improvement  of  its  river  front 
the  capital  would  be  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities 
in  the  world.  Aside  from  its  permanent  population,  this  city  is  necessa- 
rily the  place  of  residence  of  persons  from  every  section  of  the  country 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  Many  others  reside  here  temporarily 
for  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  Government. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  land  acquired  will  probably  be 
worth  the  cost  of  reclaiming  it  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  will 
be  greatly  improved.  I therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  importance  of  prompt  provision  for  this  much  needed  and  too  long 
delayed  improvement. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary use  throughout  the  city,  the  consumption  by  Government  is  neces- 
sarily very  great  in  the  navy-yard,  arsenal,  and  the  various  Departments, 
and  a large  quantity  is  required  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  numer- 
ous parks  and  the  cleansing  of  sewers.  I recommend  that  this  subject 
receive  the  early  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  in  making  provision  for 
an  increased  supply  such  means  be  adopted  as  will  have  in  view  the 
future  growth  of  the  city.  Temporary  expedients  for  such  a purpose 
can  not  but  be  wasteful  of  money,  and  therefore  unwise.  A more  ample 
reservoir,  with  corresponding  facilities  for  keeping  it  filled,  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  constructed.  I commend  again  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  their  present  location  of  the 
depots  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city;  and  I renew  the  rec- 
ommendations of  my  former  messages  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing for  the  Congressional  Library,  the  completion  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  of  liberal  appropriations  in  support  of  the  benevolent, 
reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  District. 


James  A.  Garfield 

March  4,  1881  to  September  1 9,  1881 
(Assassinated  prior  to  delivering 
any  Annual  Messages) 


Chester  A.  Arthur 

September  19,  1881  to  March  4,  1885 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  6,  i88r. 

To  the  Senate  and  Hojise  of  Representatives  of  the  U7iited  States : 

An  appalling  calamity  has  befallen  the  American  people  since  their 
chosen  representatives  last  met  in  the  halls  where  you  are  now  assem- 
bled. We  might  else  recall  with  unalloyed  content  the  rare  prosperity 
with  which  throughout  the  year  the  nation  has  been  blessed.  Its  har- 
vests have  been  plenteous;  its  varied  industries  have  thriven;  the  health 
of  its  people  has  been  preserved;  it  has  maintained  with  foreign  govern- 
ments the  undisturbed  relations  of  amity  and  peace.  For  these  mani- 
festations of  His  favor  we  owe  to  Him  who  holds  our  destiny  in  His 
hands  the  tribute  of  our  grateful  devotion. 

To  that  mysterious  exercise  of  His  will  which  has  taken  from  us  the 
loved  and  illustrious  citizen  who  was  but  lately  the  head  of  the  nation 
we  bow  in  sorrow  and  submission. 

The  memory  of  his  exalted  character,  of  his  noble  achievements,  and 
of  his  patriotic  life  will  be  treasured  forever  as  a sacred  possession  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  drew  from  foreign  governments  and 
peoples  tributes  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  history  will  record  as 
signal  tokens  of  the  kinship  of  nations  and  the  federation  of  mankind. 

The  feeling  of  good  will  between  our  own  Government  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  never  more  marked  than  at  present.  In  recognition 
of  this  pleasing  fact  I directed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  centennial 
celebration  at  Yorktown,  that  a salute  be  given  to  the  British  flag. 

Save  for  the  correspondence  to  which  I shall  refer  hereafter  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  little  has  occurred 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Fortune  Bay  claims  were  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  British  Government  paying  in  full  the  sum  of  ^15,000,  most  of 
which  has  been  already  distributed.  As  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
included  compensation  for  injuries  suffered  by  our  fishermen  at  Aspee 
Bay,  there  has  been  retained  from  the  gross  award  a sum  which  is  deemed 
adequate  for  those  claims. 

The  participation  of  Americans  in  the  exhibitions  at  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  will  be  approvingly  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  two  exhibi- 
tions, soon  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  They  will  disclose  the  readiness 
of  our  countrymen  to  make  successful  competition  in  distant  fields  of 
enterprise. 

Negotiations  for  an  international  copyright  convention  are  in  hopeful 
progress. 

The  surrender  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  forces  upon  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier has  allayed  apprehension,  although  bodies  of  British  Indians  still 
cross  the  border  in  quest  of  sustenance.  Upon  this  subject  a correspond- 
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ence  has  been  opened  which  promises  an  adequate  understanding.  Our 
troops  have  orders  to  avoid  meanwhile  all  collisions  with  alien  Indians. 

The  presence  at  the  Yorktown  celebration  of  representatives  of  the 
French  Republic  and  descendants  of  Rafayette  and  of  his  gallant  com- 
patriots who  were  our  allies  in  the  Revolution  has  served  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  good  will  which  has  always  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

You  will  be  furnished  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bimetallic  Confer- 
ence held  during  the  summer  at  the  city  of  Paris.  No  accord  was 
reached,  but  a valuable  interchange  of  views  was  had,  and  the  confer- 
ence will  next  year  be  renewed. 

At  the  Electrical  Exhibition  and  Congress,  also  held  at  Paris,  this 
country  was  creditably  represented  by  eminent  specialists,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  an  appropriation,  generously  lent  their  efficient  aid  at  the 
instance  of  the  State  Department.  While  our  exhibitors  in  this  almost 
distinctively  American  field  of  achievement  have  won  several  valuable 
awards,  I recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  the  repa}^ment  of  the 
personal  expenses  incurred  in  the  public  interest  by  the  honorary  com- 
'inissioners  and  delegates. 

No  new  questions  respecting  the  status  of  our  naturalized  citizens  in 
Germany  have  arisen  during  the  year,  and  the  causes  of  complaint,  espe- 
cially in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  have  practically  ceased  through  the  liberal 
action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  accepting  our  often-expressed 
views  on  the  subject.  The  application  of  the  treaty  of  1868  to  the 
lately  acquired  Rhenish  provinces  has  received  very  earnest  attention, 
and  a definite  and  lasting  agreement  on  this  point  is  confidently  ex- 
pected. The  participation  of  the  descendants  of  Baron  von  Steuben  in 
the  Yorktown  festivities,  and  their  subsequent  reception  by  their  Amer- 
ican kinsmen,  strikingly  evinced  the  ties  of  good  will  which  unite  the 
German  people  and  our  own. 

Our  intercourse  with  Spain  has  been  friendly.  An  agreement  con- 
cluded in  February  last  fixes  a term  for  the  labors  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  Claims  Commission.  The  Spanish  Government  has  been 
requested  to  pay  the  late  awards  of  that  Commission,  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  accede  to  the  request  as  promptly  and  courteously  as  on  former 
occasions. 

By  recent  legislation  onerous  fines  have  been  imposed  upon  American 
shipping  in  Spanish  and  colonial  ports  for  slight  irregularities  in  mani- 
fests. One  case  of  hardship  is  specially  worthy  of  attention.  The  bark 
Masonic,  bound  for  Japan,  entered  Manila  in  distress,  and  is  there  sought 
to  be  confiscated  under  Spanish  revenue  laws  for  an  alleged  shortage  in 
her  transshipped  cargo.  Though  efforts  for  her  relief  have  thus  far 
proved  unavailing,  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  adjusted 
in  a friendly  spirit. 

The  Senate  resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  assassination  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  II  were  appropriately  communicated  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  in  turn  has  expressed  its  sympathy  in  our  late  national 
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bereavement.  It  is  desirable  that  our  cordial  relations  with  Russia 
should  be  strengthened  by  proper  engagements  assuring  to  peaceable 
Americans  who  visit  the  Empire  the  consideration  which  is  due  to  them 
as  citizens  of  a friendly  state.  This  is  especially  needful  with  respect  to 
American  Israelites,  whose  classification  with  the  native  Hebrews  has 
evoked  energetic  remonstrances  from  this  Government. 

A supplementary  consular  agreement  with  Italy  has  been  sanctioned 
and  proclaimed,  which  puts  at  rest  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
crimes  on  shipboard. 

Several  important  international  conferences  have  been  held  in  Italy 
during  the  year.  At  the  Geographical  Congress  of  Venice,  the  Benefi- 
cence Congress  of  Milan,  and  the  Hygienic  Congress  of  Turin  this  coun- 
try was  represented  by  delegates  from  branches  of  the  public  service  or 
by  private  citizens  duly  accredited  in  an  honorary  capacity.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  will  give  such  prominence  to  the  results  of  their  partici- 
pation as  they  may  seem  to  deserve. 

The  abolition  of  all  discriminating  duties  against  such  colonial  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  are  imported  hither  from  Holland 
has  been  already  considered  by  Congress.  I trust  that  at  the  present 
session  the  matter  may  be  favorably  concluded. 

The  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  many  parts  of  Turkey  has  given 
rise  to  correspondence  with  the  Porte  looking  particularly  to  the  better 
protection  of  American  missionaries  in  the  Empire.  The  condemned 
murderer  of  the  eminent  missionary  Dr.  Justin  W.  Parsons  has  not  yet 
been  executed,  although  this  Government  has  repeatedly  demanded  that 
exemplary  justice  be  done. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  again  solicited  the  good  offices  of  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  not  itself  represented.  This  request  has,  within  proper 
limits,  been  granted. 

Our  agents  in  Switzerland  have  been  instructed  to  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  authorities  of  certain  communes  in  permitting  the  emi- 
gration to  this  country  of  criminals  and  other  objectionable  persons. 
Several  such  persons,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioners  of 
emigration  at  New  York,  have  been  sent  back  by  the  steamers  which 
brought  them.  A continuance  of  this  course  may  prove  a more  effectual 
remedy  than  diplomatic  remonstrance. 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
sular privileges  have  been  concluded  with  Roumania  and  Servia  since 
their  admission  into  the  family  of  European  States. 

As  is  natural  with  contiguous  states  having  like  institutions  and  like 
aims  of  advancement  and  development,  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  has  been  constantly  maintained.  This  Government  has  lost 
no  occasion  of  encouraging  the  Mexican  Government  to  a beneficial 
realization  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  will  result  from  more  inti- 
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mate  commercial  intercourse  and  from  the  opening  of  the  rich  interior 
of  Mexico  to  railway  enterprise.  I deem  it  important  that  means  be 
provided  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  unfortunately  so  common  on  the 
frontier  and  to  suppress  the  forays  of  the  reservation  Indians  on  either 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  neighboring  States  of  Central  America  have  preserved  internal 
peace,  and  their  outward  relations  toward  us  have  been  those  of  intimate 
friendship.  There  are  encouraging  signs  of  their  growing  disposition  to 
subordinate  their  local  interests  to  those  which  are  common  to  them  by 
reason  of  their  geographical  relations. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  has  afforded 
this  Government  an  opportunity  to  exercise  its  good  offices  for  prevent- 
ing a rupture  between  those  States  and  for  procuring  a peaceable  solution 
of  the  question.  I cherish  strong  hope  that  in  view  of  our  relations  of 
amity  with  both  countries  our  friendly  counsels  may  prevail. 

A special  envoy  of  Guatemala  has  brought  to  me  the  condolences  of 
his  Government  and  people  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 

The  Costa  Rican  Government  lately  framed  an  engagement  with 
Colombia  for  settling  Dy  arbitration  the  boundary  question  between  those 
countries,  providing  that  the  post  of  arbitrator  should  be  offered  succes- 
sively to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  declined 
to  act,  but  I am  not  as  yet  advised  of  the  action  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
As  we  have  certain  interests  in  the  disputed  territory  which  are  protected 
by  our  treaty  engagements  with  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  important  that 
the  arbitration  should  not  without  our  consent  affect  our  rights,  and  this 
Government  has  accordingly  thought  proper  to  make  its  views  known  to 
the  parties  to  the  agreement,  as  well  as  to  intimate  them  to  the  Belgian 
and  Spanish  Governments. 

The  questions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  waterway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  of  grave  national  importance.  Phis 
Government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed 
upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the  independent  and 
sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory  crosse  1 by  the  canal,  and  has  sought 
to  render  them  effective  by  fresh  engagements  with  the  Colombian  Repub- 
lic looking  to  their  practical  execution.  The  negotiations  to  this  end, 
after  they  had  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion here,  were  met  in  Colombia  by  a disavowal  of  the  powers  which  its 
envoy  had  assumed  and  by  a proposal  for  renewed  negotiation  on  a 
modified  basis. 

Meanwhile  this  Government  learned  that  Colombia  had  proposed  to 
the  Kuropean  powers  to  join  in  a guaranty  of  the  neutrality  of  the  pio- 
posed  Panama  canal — a guaranty  which  would  be  in  direct  contravention 
of  our  obligation  as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian  ter- 
ritory and  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  itself.  My  lamented  predecessor 
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felt  it  liis  duty  to  place  before  the  European  powers  the  reasons  which 
make  the  prior  guaranty  of  the  United  States  indispensable,  and  for 
which  the  interjection  of  any  foreign  guaranty  might  be  regarded  as  a 
superfluous  and  unfriendly  act. 

Foreseeing  the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  as  affording  room  for 
a share  in  the  guaranties  which  the  United  States  covenanted  with 
Colombia  four  years  before,  I have  not  hesitated  to  .supplement  the 
action  of  my  predecessor  by  proposing  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
the  modification  of  that  instrument  and  the  abrogation  of  such  clauses 
thereof  as  do  not  comport  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
toward  Colombia  or  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  two  friendly  parties  to 
the  compact. 

This  Government  sees  with  great  concern  the  continuance  of  the  hos- 
tile relations  between  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  An  early  peace  between 
these  Republics  is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  that  they  may  themselves 
be  spared  further  misery  and  bloodshed,  but  because  their  continued  an- 
tagonism threatens  consequences  which  are,  in  my  judgment,  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  republican  government  on  this  continent  and  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  best  elements  of  our  free  and  peaceful  civiliza- 
tion. 

As  in  the  present  excited  condition  of  popular  feeling  in  these  coun- 
tries there  has  been  serious  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  .separate  diplomatic  intercourse  with  each  through  inde- 
pendent ministers  is  sometimes  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  prompt 
reciprocal  communication,  to  temporary  misunderstanding,  I have  deemed 
it  judicious  at  the  present  time  to  send  a special  envoy  accredited  to  all 
and  each  of  them,  and  furnished  with  general  instructions  which  will,  I 
trust,  enable  him  to  bring  these  powers  into  friendly  relations. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  maintains  its  attitude  of  warm  friend- 
ship and  continues  with  great  regularity  its  payment  of  the  monthly 
quota  of  the  diplomatic  debt.  Without  suggesting  the  direction  in 
which  Congress  should  act,  I ask  its  attention  to  the  pending  questions 
affecting  the  distribution  of  the  sums  thus  far  received. 

The  relations  between  Venezuela  and  France  growing  out  of  the  same 
debt  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  this 
Government,  as  the  neighbor  and  one  of  the  largest  creditors  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  interposed  its  influence  with  the  French  Government  with  the 
view  of  producing  a friendly  and  honorable  adjustment. 

I regret  that  the  commercial  interests  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  from  which  great  advantages  were  hoped  a year  ago,  have  suf- 
fered from  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Brazilian  ports  and  our  own. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  minister  resident  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
United  States  minister  at  Santiago,  a treaty  has  been  concluded  between 
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the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  disposing  of  the  long-pending  Pata- 
gonian boundary  question.  It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  our 
Government  has  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  successfully  exerting 
its  good  influence  for  the  prevention  of  disagreements  between  these 
Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  treaties  lately  negotiated  with  China 
have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  sides  and  the  exchange  made  at  Peking. 
Legislation  is  necessary  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect.  The  prompt 
and  friendly  spirit  with  which  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States,  conceded  the  modification  of  existing  treaties  should 
secure  careful  regard  for  the  interests  and  susceptibilities  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  the  enactment  of  any  laws  relating  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Those  clauses  of  the  treaties  which  forbid  the  participation  of  citizens 
or  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  opium  trade  will  doubtless  receive 
your  approval.  They  will  attest  the  sincere  interest  which  our  people 
and  Government  feel  in  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  put  a stop  to  this  demoralizing  and  destructive  traffic. 

In  relation  both  to  China  and  Japan  some  changes  are  desirable  in  our 
present  system  of  consular  jurisdiction.  I hope  at  some  future  time  to 
lay  before  you  a scheme  for  its  improvement  in  the  entire  East. 

The  intimacy  between  our  own  country  and  Japan,  the  most  advanced 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  continues  to  be  cordial.  I am  advised  that  the 
Emperor  contemplates  the  establishment  of  full  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  has  already  summoned  a parliamentary  congress  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  change.  Such  a remarkable  step  toward 
complete  assimilation  with  the  Western  system  can  not  fail  to  bring 
Japan  into  closer  and  more  beneficial  relationship  with  ourselves  as  the 
chief  Pacific  power. 

A question  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  exercise  in  that  country  of  the 
judicial  functions  conferred  upon  our  ministers  and  consuls.  The  indict- 
ment, trial,  and  conviction  in  the  consular  court  at  Yokohama  of  John 
Ross,  a merchant  seaman  on  board  an  American  vessel,  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  institute  a careful  examination  into  the 
nature  and  methods  of  this  jurisdiction. 

It  appeared  that  Ross  was  regularly  shipped  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  but  was  by  birth  a British  subject.  My  predecessor  felt 
it  his  duty  to  maintain  the  position  that  during  his  service  as  a regularly 
shipped  seaman  on  board  an  American  merchant  vessel  Ross  was  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  service  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
consular  authorities. 

I renew  the  recommendation  which  has  been  heretofore  urged  by  the 
Executive  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  that  after  the  deduction  of 
such  amount  as  may  be  found  due  to  American  citizens  the  balance 
of  the  indemnity  funds  heretofore  obtained  from  China  and  Japan,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department,  be  returned  to  the 
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Governments  of  those  countries. 

The  King  of  Hawaii,  in  the  course  of  his  homeward  return  after  a jour- 
ney around  the  world,  has  lately  visited  this  country.  While  our  rela- 
tions with  that  Kingdom  are  friendly,  this  Government  has  viewed  with 
concern  the  efforts  to  seek  replenishment  of  the  diminishing  population 
of  the  islands  from  outward  sources,  to  a degree  which  may  impair  the 
native  sovereignty  and  independence,  in  which  the  United  States  was 
among  the  first  to  testif}^  a lively  interest. 

Relations  of  unimpaired  amity  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  with  the  respective  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Hayti,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  and 
Norway.  This  may  also  be  said  of  Greece  and  Ecuador,  although  our 
relations  with  those  States  have  for  some  years  been  severed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  appropriations  for  diplomatic  representatives  at  Athens 
and  Quito.  It  seems  expedient  to  restore  those  missions,  even  on  a 
reduced  scale,  and  I decidedly  recommend  such  a course  with  respect  to 
Ecuador,  which  is  likely  within  the  near  future  to  play  an  important  part 
among  the  nations  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

At  its  last  extra  session  the  Senate  called  for  the  text  of  the  Geneva 
convention  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  war.  I trust  that  this  action 
foreshadows  such  interest  in  the  subject  as  will  result  in  the  adhesion  o 
the  United  States  to  that  humane  and  commendable  engagement. 

I invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  new  code  of 
international  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  on  the  high  seas  and 
of  conforming  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  United  States  thereto,  so 
that  no  confusion  may  arise  from  the  application  of  conflicting  rules 
in  the  case  of  vessels  of  different  nationalities  meeting  in  tidal  waters. 
These  international  rules  differ  but  slightly  from  our  own.  They  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  governance  of  the  war 
ships  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  waters,  and, 
through  the  action  of  the  State  Department  in  disseminating  the  rules 
and  in  acquainting  shipmasters  with  the  option  of  conforming  to  them 
without  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States,  they  are  now  very 
generally  known  and  obeyed. 

The  State  Department  still  continues  to  publish  to  the  country  the 
trade  and  manufacturing  reports  received  from  its  officers  abroad.  The 
success  of  this  course  warrants  its  continuance  and  such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  these  publi- 
cations. With  special  reference  to  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition,  the 
October  number  of  the  reports  was  devoted  to  a valuable  collection  of 
papers  on  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the  world. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference  for  which,  in  1879,  Congress 
made  provision  assembled  in  this  city  early  in  January  last,  and  its  ses- 
sions were  prolonged  until  March.  Although  it  reached  no  specific 
conclusions  affecting  the  future  action  of  the  participant  powers,  the 
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interchange  of  views  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The  full  protocols  of 
the  sessions  have  been  already  presented  to  the  Senate. 

As  pertinent  to  this  general  subject,  I call  your  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  Established  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1879,  its  sphere  of  duty  was  enlarged  b}^ 
the  act  of  June  2 in  the  same  year.  By  the  last-named  act  the  board 
was  required  to  institute  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  preventing  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  or  from  one  State  into  another. 

The  execution  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  board  and 
approved  by  my  predecessor  has  done  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  has  thus  rendered  substantial  service  to  the  nation. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference,  to  which  I have  referred, 
adopted  a form  of  a bill  of  health  to  be  used  by  all  vessels  seeking  to 
enter  the  ports  of  the  countries  whose  representatives  participated  in 
its  deliberations.  This  form  has  since  been  prescribed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  incorporated  with  its  rules  and  regulations,  which 
have  been  approved  by  me  in  pursuance  of  law. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  of  supreme  importance.  All  measures 
looking  to  their  protection  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and 
to  the  increase  of  our  sanitary  knowledge  for  such  purposes  deserve 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents  in  detail  a highly 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  finances  and  the  condition  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service  administered  by  that  Department. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1881,  were: 

From  customs $l9^<  x59>  676-  02 

From  internal  revenue *35,  264,  3^5-  51 

From  sales  of  public  lands 2,  20I>  863. 17 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks 8,  1 16,  1 15.  72 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  companies. 810,  833.  80 

From  sinking  fund  for  Pacific  Railway  companies 805,  180.54 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc b 225,  5J4-  86 

From  fees— consular,  letters  patent,  and  land'; 2,  244,  983-  98 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property 262,  174.00 

From  profits  on  coinage 3'  468,  485-61 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 2,016,  199.  23 

From  miscellaneous  sources 6,  206,  880. 13 

Total  ordinary  receipts 360,  782,  292-  57 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were: 

For  civil  expenses $x7>  94b  * 77-  J9 

For  foreign  intercourse b °93,  954-  92 

For  Indians 6,514,161.09 

For  pensions _ 50,  059,  279-  62 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  arsenals 4°,  466, 460. 55 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards I5>  686,  671.  66 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 4b  837,  280.57 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia 3,  543,  912-  °3 
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For  interest  on  the  public  debt 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 


82, 508,  741.  18 
1, 061,  248.  78 

260,712,  S87.  59 


Leaving  a surplus  revenue  of  $100,069,404.98,  which  was  applied  as 
follows: 


To  the  redemption  of — 

Bonds  for  the  sinking  fund $74-  37b  200 ■ 00 

Fractional  currency  for  the  sinking  fund io9<  ooi.  05 

Loan  of  February,  1861 7,418,000.00 

Ten-forties  of  1864 2,016,150.00 

Five-twenties  of  1862 l8>  3°°. 00 

Five-twenties  of  1864 3-  4°°- 00 

Five-twenties  of  1865 37>  3°°- 00 

Consols  of  1865  H3»  i5°-  00 

Consols  of  1867 959»I5°-°° 

Consols  of  1868 337.400  00 

Texan  indemnity  stock 000 • 00 

Old  demand,  compound-ipterest,  and  other  notes 18,  330. 00 

And  to  the  increase  of  cash  in  the  Treasury T4. 637.  °23-  93 


100, 069, 404. 98 


The  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$90,786,064.02,  which  sum  included  a balance  of  $49,817,128.78,  not 

provided  for  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  sum  of  $74,480,201.05 
was  applied  to  this  fund,  which  left  a deficit  of  $16,305,873.47.  The 
increase  of  the  revenues  for  1881  over  those  of  the  previous  year  was 
$29>352>901- IO-  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  will  reach  $400,000,000  and  the  expenditures  $270,000,000, 
leaving  a surplus  of  $130,000,000  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

I approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  early  retirement  of  silver  certificates  and  that 
the  act  requiring  their  issue  be  repealed.  They  were  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  silver  at  or  near  the 
gold  standard,  and  were  accordingly  made  receivable  for  all  customs, 
taxes,  and  public  dues.  About  sixty-six  millions  of  them  are  now  out- 
standing. They  form  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  paper  currency, 
a sufficient  amount  of  which  may  be  readily  supplied  by  the  national 
banks. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  monthly  caused  at  least  two  millions  in  value  of  silver  bullion 
to  be  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars.  One  hundred  and  two  millions 
of  these  dollars  have  been  already  coined,  while  only  about  thirty-four 
millions  are  in  circulation. 

For  the  reasons  which  he  specifies,  I concur  in  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation that  the  provision  for  coinage  of  a fixed  amount  each  month 
be  repealed,  and  that  hereafter  only  so  much  be  coined  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Secretary  advises  that  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  should  not  for 
the  present  be  resumed,  and  suggests  that  the  national  banks  may  prop- 
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erly  be  forbidden  by  law  to  retire  their  currency  except  upon  reasonable 
notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do.  Such  legislation  would  seem  to  be 
justified  by  the  recent  action  of  certain  banks  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
in  the  Secretary’s  report. 

Of  the  fifteen  millions  of  fractional  currency  still  outstanding,  only 
about  eighty  thousand  has  been  redeemed  the  past  }^ear.  The  sugges- 
tion that  this  amount  may  properly  be  dropped  from  future  statements 
of  the  public  debt  seems  worthy  of  approval. 

So  also  does  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  advisability  of 
relieving  the  calendar  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  by  the  transfer  to  another  tribunal  of  the  numerous  suits 
there  pending  against  collectors. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $198, 159,676.02, 
an  increase  of  $1 1,637,61 1.42  over  that  of  the  year  preceding.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  million  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  of  this  amount  was  collected  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  leaving  $50,251,113.63  as  the  amount  collected 
at  all  the  other  ports  of  the  country.  Of  this  sum  $47,977,137.63  was 
collected  on  sugar,  melado,  and  molasses;  $27,285,624.78  on  wool  and 
its  manufactures;  $21,462,534.34  on  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof;  $19,038,665.81  on  manufactures  of  silk;  $10,825, 1 15.21  on  man- 
ufactures of  cotton,  and  $6,469,643.04  on  wines  and  spirits,  making  a 
total  revenue  from  these  sources  of  $133,058,720.81. 

The  expenses  of  collection  for  the  past  year  were  $6,419,345.20,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $387,410.04.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  from  customs  over  the  preceding  year,  the  gross 
value  of  the  imports,  including  free  goods,  decreased  over  $25,000,000. 
The  most  marked  decrease  was  in  the  value  of  unmanufactured  wool, 
$14,023,682,  and  in  that  of  scrap  and  pig  iron,  $12,810,671.  The  value 
of  imported  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase  of  $7,457,474; 
of  steel  rails,  $4,345,521;  of  barley,  $2,154,204,  and  of  steel  in  bars, 
ingots,  etc.,  $1,620,046. 

Contrasted  with  the  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  exports 
were  as  follows: 


Domestic  merchandise $883, 925, 947 

Foreign  merchandise I8. 451,  399 

Total 902,377,346 

Imports  of  merchandise 642, 664, 628 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise 259,  712,  718 

Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports h 545, 04r,  974 


Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  $66,738,688 
in  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  and  a decrease  of  $25,290,118  in 
the  value  of  imports.  The  annual  average  of  the  excess  of  imports  of 
merchandise  over  exports  thereof  for  ten  years  previous  to  June  30,  1873, 
was  $104,706,922,  but  for  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  an  excess 
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of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $1,180,668,105, 
an  annual  average  of  $196,778,017.  The  specie  value  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  was  $376,616,473  in  1870  and  $883,925,947 
in  1881,  an  increase  of  $507,309,474,  or  135  per  cent.  The  value  of  im- 
ports was  $435,958,408  in  1870  and  $642,664,628  in  1881,  an  increase  of 
$206,706,220,  or  47  per  cent. 

During  each  year  from  1862  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  specie 
exceeded  the  imports.  The  largest  excess  of  such  exports  over  imports 
was  reached  during  the  year  1864,  when  it  amounted  to  $92,280,929. 
But  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  the  imports  of  coin  and  bullion 
exceeded  the  exports  by  $75,891,391,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $91,168,650. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  was  called  to  the  fact  that  $469,651,050  in  5 per  cent 
bonds  and  $203,573,750  in  6 per  cent  bonds  would  become  redeemable 
during  the  year,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  the  refunding  of 
these  bonds  at  a lower  rate  of  interest.  The  bill  for  such  refunding 
having  failed  to  become  a law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  April 
last  notified  the  holders  of  the  $195,690,400  6 per  cent  bonds  then  out- 
standing that  the  bonds  would  be  paid  at  par  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
following,  01  that  they  might  be  “continued”  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  per  annum. 

Under  this  notice  $178,055,150  of  the  6 per  cent  bonds  were  continued 
at  the  lower  rate  and  $17,635,250  were  redeemed. 

In  the  month  of  May  a like  notice  was  given  respecting  the  redemp- 
tion or  continuance  of  the  $439,841,350  of  5 per  cent  bonds  then  out- 
standing, and  of  these  $401,504,900  were  continued  at  3J2  per  cent  per 
annum  and  $38,336,450  redeemed. 

The  6 per  cent  bonds  of  the  loan  of  February  8,  1861,  and  of  the  Oregon 
war  debt,  amounting  together  to  $14, 125,800,  having  matured  during  the 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem 
the  same,  and  such  as  have  been  presented  have  been  paid  from  the  sur- 
plus revenues.  There  have  also  been  redeemed  at  par  $16,170,100  of 
the  y/2  per  cent  “continued”  bonds,  making  a total  of  bonds  redeemed 
or  which  have  ceased  to  bear  interest  during  the  year  of  $123,969,650. 

The  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  through  these 
transactions  is  as  follows: 


By  reduction  of  interest  to  3 1/2  per  cent $10, 473, 952.  25 

By  redemption  of  bonds 6,  352,  340. 00 

Tot al 16)  826,  292.  25 


The  3)4  per  cent  bonds,  being  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  available  for  the  investment  of  surplus  revenues  without  the 
payment  of  premiums. 

Unless  these  bonds  can  be  funded  at  a much  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
they  now  bear,  I agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  no  legis- 
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lation  respecting  them  is  desirable. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the  business  of  the  country  has 
been  so  prosperous  during  the  past  year  as  to  yield  by  taxation  a large 
surplus  of  income  to  the  Government.  If  the  revenue  laws  remain 
unchanged,  this  surplus  must  year  by  year  increase,  on  account  of  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  its  burden  of  interest  and  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  population.  In  i860,  just  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  our  internal-revenue  system,  our  population  but  slightly  exceeded 
30,000,000;  by  the  census  of  1880  it  is  now  found  to  exceed  50,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  even  if  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  should 
continue  as  at  present  the  entire  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  heavy  load  of  taxation  which  our  people  have 
already  borne,  we  may  well  consider  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  reduce  the  revenues,  even  if  we  delay  a little  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  people  may  justly 
demand  some  relief  from  their  present  onerous  burden,  and  that  by  due 
economy  in  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  this  may  readily  be 
afforded. 

I therefore  concur  with  the  Secretary  in  recommending  the  abolition  of 
all  internal-revenue  taxes  except  those  upon  tobacco  in  its  various  forms 
and  upon  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  and  except  also  the 
special  tax  upon  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  such  articles.  The 
retention  of  the  latter  tax  is  desirable  as  affording  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a proper  supervision  of  these  articles  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  I agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  law  impos- 
ing a stamp  tax  upon  matches,  proprietary  articles,  playing  cards,  checks, 
and  drafts  may  with  propriety  be  repealed,  and  the  law  also  by  which 
banks  and  bankers  are  assessed  upon  their  capital  and  deposits.  There 
seems  to  be  a general  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  course. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  revenues  the  tax  upon  deposits  is 
especially  unjust.  It  was  never  imposed  in  this  country  until  it  was 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  was  never  exacted,  I believe,  in 
any  other  country  even  in  its  greatest  exigencies.  Banks  are  required 
to  secure  their  circulation  by  pledging  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  bonds  of  the  General  Government.  The  interest  upon  these  bonds, 
which  at  the  time  when  the  tax  was  imposed  was  6 per  cent,  is  now  in 
most  instances  3 >4  per  cent.  Besides,  the  entire  circulation  was  originally 
limited  by  law  and  no  increase  was  allowable.  When  the  existing  banks 
had  practically  a monopoly  of  the  business,  there  was  force  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  for  the  franchise  to  the  favored  grantees  the  Government  might 
very  properly  exact  a tax  on  circulation;  but  for  years  the  system  has  been 
free  and  the  amount  of  circulation  regulated  by  the  public  demand. 

The  retention  of  this  tax  has  been  suggested  as  a means  of  reimburs- 
ing the  Government  for  the  expense  of  printing  and  furnishing  the  cir- 
culating notes.  If  the  tax  should  be  repealed,  it  would  certainly  seem 
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proper  to  require  the  national  banks  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  expense 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
taxation  upon  liquors  and  tobacco  is  advisable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
drain  upon  the  Treasury  which  must  attend  the  payment  of  arrears  of 
pensions.  A comparison,  however,  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  under 
the  varying  rates  of  taxation  which  have  at  different  times  prevailed 
suggests  the  intimation  that  some  reduction  may  soon  be  made  without 
material  diminution  of  the  revenue. 

The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision;  but,  that  a due  regard  may  be  paid 
to  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  citizens,  important  changes  should  be 
made  with  caution.  If  a careful  revision  can  not  be  made  at  this  ses- 
sion, a commission  such  as  was  lately  approved  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  doubtless  lighten 
the  labors  of  Congress  whenever  this  subject  shall  be  brought  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  make  known  to 
you  the  operations  of  that  Department  for  the  past  year. 

He  suggests  measures  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  with- 
out adding  to  the  number  of  its  officers,  and  recommends  the  legislation 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  30,000,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  law. 

This  he  deems  necessary  to  maintain  quietude  on  our  ever-shifting 
frontier;  to  preserve  peace  and  suppress  disorder  and  marauding  in  new 
settlements;  to  protect  settlers  and  their  property  against  Indians,  and 
Indians  against  the  encroachments  of  intruders;  and  to  enable  peaceable 
immigrants  to  establish  homes  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Army  is  now  necessarily  scattered  over  such  a vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory that  whenever  an  outbreak  occurs  reenforcements  must  be  hurried 
from  many  quarters,  over  great  distances,  and  always  at  heavy  cost  for 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  wagons,  and  supplies. 

I concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for  increasing  the 
Army  to  the  strength  of  30,000  enlisted  men. 

It  appears  by  the  Secretary’s  report  that  in  the  absence  of  disturb- 
ances on  the  frontier  the  troops  have  been  actively  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  Indians  hitherto  hostile  and  locating  them  on  their  proper 
reservations;  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  adherents  are  now  prisoners  at 
Fort  Randall;  that  the  Utes  have  been  moved  to  their  new  reservation 
in  Utah;  that  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  Apaches  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reenforce  the  garrisons  in  Arizona  by  troops  withdrawn  from 
New  Mexico;  and  that  some  of  the  Apaches  are  now  held  prisoners  for 
trial,  while  some  have  escaped,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribe  are  now  on 
their  reservation. 

1 here  is  need  of  legislation  to  prevent  intrusion  upon  the  lands  set 
apart  for  the  Indians.  A large  military  force,  at  great  expense,  is  now 
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required  to  patrol  the  boundary  line  between  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  only  punishment  that  can  at  present  be  inflicted  is  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  intruder  and  the  imposition  of  a pecuniary  fine, 
which  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  collect.  There  should  be  a penalty 
by  imprisonment  in  such  cases. 

The  separate  organization  of  the  Signal  Service  is  urged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  a full  statement  of  the  advantages  of  such  permanent 
organization  is  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  useful  work  performed  by  the  Signal  Corps  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  also  given  in  that  report. 

I ask  attention  to  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding 
the  requisitions  frequently  made  by  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  of  the  Army  for  the  casual  support  of  bands  and  tribes 
of  Indians  whose  appropriations  are  exhausted.  The  War  Department 
should  not  be  left,  by  reason  of  inadequate  provision  for  the  Indian 
Bureau,  to  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  Indians. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  furnishes  a detailed  account  of 
the  operations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

I commend  to  your  attention  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  report 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  fortifications,  especially  our  coast  de- 
fenses, and  recommend  an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, by  which  the  efficiency  of  our  torpedo  system  would  be  improved. 

I also  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  proposed  free  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  River  at  Georgetown,  the  importance  of  completing  at  an  early 
day  the  north  wing  of  the  War  Department  building,  and  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  appear  in  his  report. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  that  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1881,  were  $42,122,201.39.  The  appropriations  for  the  year 
1882  were  $44,889,725.42.  The  estimates  for  1883  are  $44,541,276.91. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  condition  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  and  presents  valuable  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. I call  your  especial  attention  also  to  the  appended  report  of  the 
Advisory  Board  which  he  convened  to  devise  suitable  measures  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  and  particularly  to  report  as  to  the 
character  and  number  of  vessels  necessary  to  place  it  upon  a footing 
commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  Government. 

I can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  my  conviction  that  every  consid- 
eration of  national  safety,  economy,  and  honor  imperatively  demands  a 
thorough  rehabilitation  of  our  Navy. 

With  a full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  head  of  that  Department  and  of  the  Advisory  Board  must 
involve  a large  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  I earnestly  recom- 
mend such  appropriations  as  will  accomplish  an  end  which  seems  to  me 
so  desirable. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  true  public  economy  than 
withholding  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  intrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  National  Legislature.  One  of  those  objects,  and 
one  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  is  declared  by  our  fundamental 
law  to  be  the  provision  for  the  “common  defense.”  Surely  nothing  is 
more  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  our  people 
than  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy. 

We  have  for  many  years  maintained  with  foreign  governments  the 
relations  of  honorable  peace,  and  that  such  relations  may  be  permanent 
is  desired  by  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Republic.  But  if  we  heed  the 
teachings  of  history  we  shall  not  forget  that  in  the  life  of  every  nation 
emergencies  may  arise  when  a resort  to  arms  can  alone  save  it  from 
dishonor. 

No  danger  from  abroad  now  threatens  this  people,  nor  have  we  any 
cause  to  distrust  the  friendly  professions  of  other  governments.  But  for 
avoiding  as  well  as  for  repelling  dangers  that  may  threaten  us  in  the 
future  we  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  any  policy  which  we  think  wise 
to  adopt. 

We  must  be  ready  to  defend  our  harbors  against  aggression;  to  pro- 
tect, by  the  distribution  of  our  ships  of  war  over  the  highways  of  com- 
merce, the  varied  interests  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  abroad;  to  maintain  everywhere  the  honor  of  our 
flag  and  the  distinguished  position  which  we  may  rightfully  claim  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  a gratifying  exhibit  of  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  the  postal  service. 

The  receipts  from  postage  and  other  ordinary  sources  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $36,489,816.58.  The  receipts  from  the  money-order 
business  were  $295,581.39,  making  a total  of  $36,785,397.97.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  fiscal  year  was  $39,251,736.46.  The  deficit  supplied 
•out  of  the  general  Treasury  was  $2,481,129.35,  or  6.3  per  cent  of  the 
amount  expended.  The  receipts  were  $3,469,918.63  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  $4,575,397-97  in  excess  of  the  estimate  made 
two  years  ago,  before  the  present  period  of  business  prosperity  had  fairly 
begun. 

The  whole  number  of  letters  mailed  in  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded  1,000,000,000. 

The  registry  system  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  having 
been  remodeled  during  the  past  four  years  with  good  results.  The 
amount  of  registration  fees  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$712,882.20,  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  of 
$345,443-40- 

The  entire  number  of  letters  and  packages  registered  during  the  year 
was  8,338,919,  of  which  only  2,061  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  transit. 

The  operations  of  the  money-order  system  are  multiplying  yearly  under 
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the  impulse  of  immigration,  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  newer  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  additional  means  of  inter- 
communication and  exchange. 

During  the  past  year  338  additional  money-order  offices  have  been  es- 
tablished, making  a total  of  5,499  in  operation  at  the  date  of  this  report. 

During  the  year  the  domestic  money  orders  aggregated  in  value  $105,- 

©75,769.35. 

A modification  of  the  system  is  suggested,  reducing  the  fees  for  money 
orders  not  exceeding  $5  from  10  cents  to  5 cents  and  making  the  maxi- 
mum limit  $ 100  in  place  of  $50. 

Legislation  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  money  orders  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  recommended,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  total  value  now  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a system  of  savings  depositories  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

The  statistics  of  mail  transportation  show  that  during  the  past  year 
railroad  routes  have  been  increased  in  length  6,249  miles  and  in  cost 
$1,114,382,  while  steamboat  routes  have  been  decreased  in  length  2,182 
miles  and  in  cost  $134,054.  The  so-called  star  routes  have  been  de- 
creased in  length  3,949  miles  and  in  cost  $364,144. 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  expensive  routes  have  been  superseded  by  rail- 
road service.  The  cost  of  the  star  service  must  therefore  rapidly  decrease 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

The  Postmaster- General,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  the  railway  mail  service  as  a serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  the  Department  self-sustaining. 

Our  postal  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  service.  Within  the  past  year  several  countries 
and  colonies  have  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  Postal  Union.  It  now 
includes  all  those  which  have  an  organized  postal  service  except  Bolivia, 
Costa  Rica,  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  colonies  in  Australia. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  great  reductions  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  expense  of  the  star-route  service.  The  investigations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Post-Office  Department  have  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  indictments  against  persons  formerly  connected  with  that 
service,  accusing  them  of  offenses  against  the  United  States.  I have 
enjoined  upon  the  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  cases 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the  eminent  counsel  who 
before  my  accession  to  the  Presidency  were  called  to  their  assistance,  the 
duty  of  prosecuting  with  the  utmost  vigor  of  the  law  all  persons  who 
may  be  found  chargeable  with  frauds  upon  the  postal  service. 

The  Acting  Attorney-General  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  modi- 
fying the  present  system  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  a necessity 
due  to  the  large  increase  of  business,  especially  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Litigation  in  our  Federal  tribunals  became  greatly  expanded  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war.  So  long  as  that  expansion  might  be  attributable 
to  the  abnormal  condition  in  which  the  community  found  itself  imme- 
diately after  the  return  of  peace,  prudence  required  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  our  judicial  tribunals.  But  it  has  now  become 
apparent  that  an  immense  increase  of  litigation  has  directly  resulted  from 
the  wonderful  growth  and  development  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
ground  for  belief  that  the  business  of  the  United  States  courts  will  ever 
be  less  in  volume  than  at  present.  Indeed,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
greater  is  generally  recognized  by  the  bench  and  bar. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  already  given  much  considera- 
tion to  this  subject,  I make  no  suggestion  as  to  detail,  but  express  the 
hope  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  such  legislation  as  will  give 
early  relief  to  our  overburdened  courts. 

The  Acting  Attorney- General  also  calls  attention  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  tranquillity  during  the  past  year  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
A band  of  armed  desperadoes  known  as  ‘ ‘ Cowboys,  ’ ’ probably  number- 
ing from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  have  been  engaged  for  months  in 
committing  acts  of  lawlessness  and  brutality  which  the  local  authorities 
have  been  unable  to  repress.  The  depredations  of  these  “Cowboys’  ’ have 
also  extended  into  Mexico,  which  the  marauders  reach  from  the  Arizona 
frontier.  With  every  disposition  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  I 
am  embarrassed  by  lack  of  authority  to  deal  with  them  effectually.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  committed  within  Arizona  should  ordinarily,  of 
course,  be  left  to  the  Territorial  authorities;  but  it  is  worthy  considera- 
tion whether  acts  which  necessarily  tend  to  embroil  the  United  States 
with  neighboring  governments  should  not  be  declared  crimes  against 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  incursions  alluded  to  may  perhaps  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  5286)  forbidding 
“military  expeditions  or  enterprises”  against  friendly  states;  but  in  view 
of  the  .speedy  assembling  of  your  body  I have  preferred  to  await  such 
legislation  as  in  your  wisdom  the  occasion  may  seem  to  demand. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  proper  to  provide  that  the  setting  on  foot 
within  our  own  territory  of  brigandage  and  armed  marauding  expedi- 
tions against  friendly  nations  and  their  citizens  shall  be  punishable  as 
an  offense  against  the  United  States. 

I will  add  that  in  the  event  of  a request  from  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment for  protection  by  the  United  States  against  “domestic  violence” 
this  Government  would  be  powerless  to  render  assistance. 

The  act  of  1795,  chapter  36,  passed  at  a time  when  Territorial  govern- 
ments received  little  attention  from  Congress,  enforced  this  duty  of  the 
United  States  only  as  to  the  State  governments.  But  the  act  of  1807, 
chapter  39,  applied  also  to  Territories.  This  law  seems  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  when  the  provision  for  the 
Territories  was  dropped.  I am  not  advised  whether  this  alteration  was 
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intentional  or  accidental;  but  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Territories 
should  be  offered  the  protection  which  is  accorded  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution,  I suggest  legislation  to  that  end. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  whatever  views  may  prevail  as  to  the  policy 
of  recent  legislation  by  which  the  Army  has  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the 
posse  comitatus , an  exception  might  well  be  made  for  permitting  the  mili- 
tary to  assist  the  civil  Territorial  authorities  in  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  use  of  the  Army  would  not  seem  to  be  within  the 
alleged  evil  against  which  that  legislation  was  aimed.  From  sparseness 
of  population  and  other  circumstances  it  is  often  quite  impracticable  to 
summon  a civil  posse  in  places  where  officers  of  justice  require  assistance 
and  where  a military  force  is  within  easy  reach. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  accompanjdng  docu- 
ments, presents  an  elaborate  account  of  the  business  of  that  Department. 
A summary  of  it  would  be  too  extended  for  this  place.  I ask  your  care- 
ful attention  to  the  report  itself. 

Prominent  among  the  matters  which  challenge  the  attention  of  Con* 
gress  at  its  present  session  is  the  management  of  our  Indian  affairs. 
While  this  question  has  been  a cause  of  trouble  and  embarrassment  from 
the  infancy  of  the  Government,  it  is  but  recently  that  any  effort  has  been 
made  for  its  solution  at  once  serious,  determined,  consistent,  and  promis- 
ing success. 

It  has  been  easier  to  resort  to  convenient  makeshifts  for  tiding  over 
temporary  difficulties  than  to  grapple  with  the  great  permanent  problem , 
and  accordingly  the  easier  course  has  almost  invariably  been  pursued. 

It  was  natural,  at  a time  when  the  national  territory  seemed  almost 
illimitable  and  contained  many  millions  of  acres  far  outside  the  bounds  of 
civilized  settlements,  that  a policy  should  have  been  initiated  which  more 
than  aught  else  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  our  Indian  complications. 

I refer,  of  course,  to  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
as  separate  nationalities,  of  relegating  them  by  treaty  stipulations  to  the 
occupancy  of  immense  reservations  in  the  West,  and  of  encouraging  them 
to  live  a savage  life,  undisturbed  by  any  earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  to 
bring  them  under  the  influences  of  civilization. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  which  have  sprung  from  this  policy  are 
becoming  apparent  to  all. 

As  the  white  settlements  have  crowded  the  borders  of  the  reservations, 
the  Indians,  sometimes  contentedly  and  sometimes  against  their  will,  have 
been  transferred  to  other  hunting  grounds,  from  which  they  have  again 
been  dislodged  whenever  their  new-found  homes  have  been  desired  by 
the  adventurous  settlers. 

These  removals  and  the  frontier  collisions  by  which  they  have  often 
been  preceded  have  led  to  frequent  and  disastrous  conflicts  between  the 
races. 

It  is  profitless  to  discuss  here  which  of  them  has  been  chiefly  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  disturbances  whose  recital  occupies  so  large  a space  upon  the 
pages  of  our  history. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  appalling  fact  that  though  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  Indian  problem,  it  has  until  within  the  past  few  years 
seemed  scarcely  nearer  a solution  than  it  was  half  a century  ago.  But 
the  Government  has  of  late  been  cautiously  but  steadily  feeling  its  way 
to  the  adoption  of  a policy  which  has  already  produced  gratifying  results, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  likely,  if  Congress  and  the  Executive 
accord  in  its  support,  to  relieve  us  ere  long  from  the  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  beset  us. 

For  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  introduce  among  the 
Indians  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life  and  gradually  to  ab- 
sorb them  into  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  sharing  their  rights  and  holden 
to  their  responsibilities,  there  is  imperative  need  for  legislative  action. 

My  suggestions  in  that  regard  will  be  chiefly  such  as  have  been  already 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  have  received  to  some  extent  its 
consideration. 

First.  I recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  making  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  Territories  applicable  to  the  Indian  reservations  within 
their  borders  and  extending  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  occupied  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  Indian  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  in  court  his  rights  of  person  and  property.  He  has 
repeatedly  begged  for  this  privilege.  Its  exercise  would  be  very  valua- 
ble to  him  in  his  progress  toward  civilization. 

Second.  Of  even  greater  importance  is  a measure  which  has  been  fre- 
quently recommended  by  my  predecessors  in  office,  and  in  furtherance 
of  which  several  bills  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  enactment  of  a general  law  permitting  the 
allotment  in  severalty,  to  such  Indians,  at  least,  as  desire  it,  of  a reason- 
able quantity  of  land  secured  to  them  by  patent,  and  for  their  own  pro- 
tection made  inalienable  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  is  demanded 
for  their  present  welfare  and  their  permanent  advancement. 

In  return  for  such  considerate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  would  be 
persuaded  to  sever  their  tribal  relations  and  to  engage  at  once  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Many  of  them  realize  the  fact  that  their  hunting  days 
are  over  and  that  it  is  now  for  their  best  interests  to  conform  their  manner 
of  life  to  the  new  order  of  things.  By  no  greater  inducement  than  the 
assurance  of  permanent  title  to  the  soil  can  they  be  led  to  engage  in 
the  occupation  of  tilling  it. 

The  well-attested  reports  of  their  increasing  interest  in  husbandry  jus- 
tify the  hope  and  belief  that  the  enactment  of  such  a statute  as  I recom- 
mend would  be  at  once  attended  with  gratifying  results.  A resort  to  the 
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allotment  system  would  have  a direct  and  powerful  influence  in  dissolving 
the  tribal  bond,  which  is  so  prominent  a feature  of  savage  life,  and  which 
tends  so  strongly  to  perpetuate  it. 

Third.  I advise  a liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools, 
because  of  my  confident  belief  that  such  a course  is  consistent  with  the 
wisest  economy. 

Even  among  the  most  uncultivated  Indian  tribes  there  is  reported  to  be 
a general  and  urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  and  older  members 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
that  during  the  past  year  the  means  which  have  been  at  the  command  of 
the  Interior  Department  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  instruction  have  proved 
to  be  utterly  inadequate. 

The  success  of  the  schools  which  are  in  operation  at  Hampton,  Carlisle, 
and  Forest  Grove  should  not  only  encourage  a more  generous  provision 
for  the  support  of  those  institutions,  but  should  prompt  the  establishment 
of  others  of  a similar  character. 

They  are  doubtless  much  more  potent  for  good  than  the  day  schools 
upon  the  reservation,  as  the  pupils  are  altogether  separated  from  the 
surroundings  of  savage  life  and  brought  into  constant  contact  with  civ- 
ilization. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this  subject  which  are  of  great  inter- 
est, but  which  can  not  be  included  within  the  becoming  limits  of  this 
communication.  They  are  discussed  ably  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

For  many  years  the  Executive,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  has 
urged  the  necessity  of  stringent  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  Territories,  and  especially  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The 
existing  statute  for  the  punishment  of  this  odious  crime,  so  revolting  to 
the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  Christendom,  has  been  persistently  and 
contemptuously  violated  ever  since  its  enactment.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
commendable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  who  represent  the 
United  States  in  that  Territory,  the  law  has  in  very  rare  instances  been 
enforced,  and,  for  a cause  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  is 
practically  a dead  letter. 

The  fact  that  adherents  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  rests  upon 
polygamy  as  its  corner  stone,  have  recently  been  peopling  in  large  num- 
bers Idaho,  Arizona,  and  other  of  our  Western  Territories  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  and  apprehension.  It  imposes  upon 
Congress  and  the  Executive  the  duty  of  arraying  against  this  barbarous 
system  all  the  power  which  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law  they  can 
wield  for  its  destruction. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  obstacles  which  the  United 
States  officers  have  encountered  in  their  efforts  to  punish  violations  of 
law.  Prominent  among  these  obstacles  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
legal  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a conviction  even  in  the  case  of  the 
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most  notorious  offenders. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a recent  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  explaining  its  judgment  of  reversal  in  the  ease  of 
Miles,  who  had  been  convicted  of  bigamy  in  Utah.  The  court  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  secrecy  attending  the  celebration  of  marriages  in  that 
Territory  makes  the  proof  of  polygamy  very  difficult,  and  the  propriety 
is  suggested  of  modifying  the  law  of  evidence  which  now  makes  a wife 
incompetent  to  testify  against  her  husband. 

This  suggestion  is  approved.  I recommend  also  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  that  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that  a 
woman  has  been  married  to  a person  charged  with  bigamy  shall  not  dis- 
qualify her  as  a witness  upon  his  trial  for  that  offense.  I further  rec- 
ommend legislation  by  which  any  person  solemnizing  a marriage  in  any 
of  the  Territories  shall  be  required,  under  stringent  penalties  for  neglect 
or  refusal,  to  file  a certificate  of  such  marriage  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory. 

Doubtless  Congress  may  devise  other  practicable  measures  for  obviating 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  to  suppress  this 
iniquity.  I assure  you  of  my  determined  purpose  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  any  lawful  and  discreet  measures  which  may  be  proposed  to  that  end. 

Although  our  system  of  government  does  not  contemplate  that  the 
nation  should  provide  or  support  a system  for  the  education  of  our  peo- 
ple, no  measures  calculated  to  promote  that  general  intelligence  and 
virtue  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  so  greatly  depends 
have  ever  been  regarded  with  indifference  by  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive. 

A large  portion  of  the  public  domain  has  been  from  time  to  time 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education. 

There  is  now  a special  reason  why,  by  setting  apart  the  proceeds  of 
its  sales  of  public  lands  or  by  some  other  course,  the  Government  should 
aid  the  work  of  education.  Many  who  now  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
are  unable  to  read  the  ballot  which  they  cast.  Upon  many  who  had  just 
emerged  from  a condition  of  slavery  were  suddenly  devolved  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  in  that  portion  of  the  country  most  impoverished 
by  war.  I have  been  pleased  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  there  has  lately  been  a commendable  increase  of 
interest  and  effort  for  their  instruction;  but  all  that  can  be  done  by  local 
legislation  and  private  generosity  should  be  supplemented  by  such  aid  as 
can  be  constitutionally  afforded  by  the  National  Government. 

I would  suggest  that  if  any  fund  be  dedicated  to  this  purpose  it  may  be 
wisely  distributed  in  the  different  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  illit- 
eracy, as  by  this  means  those  localities  which  are  most  in  need  of  such 
assistance  will  reap  its  special  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  exhibits  the  results  of 
the  experiments  in  which  that  Department  has  been  engaged  during  the 
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past  year  and  makes  important  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  country. 

The  steady  increase  of  our  population  and  the  consequent  addition  to 
the  number  of  those  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  are  giving 
to  this  Department  a growing  dignity  and  importance.  The  CommiS' 
sioner’s  suggestions  touching  its  capacity  for  greater  usefulness  deserve 
attention,  as  it  more  and  more  commends  itself  to  the  interests  whicli  it 
was  created  to  promote. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  since 
i860  789,063  original  pension  claims  have  been  filed;  450,949  of  these 
have  been  allowed  and  inscribed  on  the  pension  roll;  72,539  have  been 
rejected  and  abandoned,  being  13+  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
claims  settled. 

There  are  now  pending  for  settlement  265,575  original  pension  claims, 
227,040  of  which  were  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1880.  These,  when  allowed, 
will  involve  the  payment  of  arrears  from  the  date  of  discharge  in  case  of 
an  invalid  and  from  date  of  death  or  termination  of  a prior  right  in  all 
other  cases, 

From  all  the  data  obtainable  it  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  claims  now  pending  will  be  rejected  or  abandoned.  This 
would  show  the  probable  rejection  of  34,040  cases  and  the  probable 
admission  of  about  193,000  claims,  all  of  which  involve  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  pension. 

With  the  present  force  employed,  the  number  of  adjudications  remain- 
ing the  same  and  no  new  business  intervening,  this  number  of  claims 
(193,000)  could  be  acted  upon  in  a period  of  six  years;  and  taking  Jan- 
uary 1,  1884,  as  a near  period  from  which  to  estimate  in  each  case  an 
average  amount  of  arrears,  it  is  found  that  every  case  allowed  would 
require  for  the  first  payment  upon  it  the  sum  of  $1,350.  Multiplying 
this  amount  by  the  whole  number  of  probable  admissions  gives  $250,- 
000,000  as  the  sum  required  for  first  payment.  This  represents  the 
sum  which  must  be  paid  upon  claims  which  were  filed  before  July  1, 
1880,  and  are  now  pending  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  arrears 
act.  From  this  amount  ($250,000,000)  may  be  deducted  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  for  cases  where,  the  claimant  dying,  there  is  no  person 
who  under  the  law  would  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  pension,  leaving 
$235,000,000  as  the  probable  amount  to  be  paid. 

In  these  estimates  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  38,500  cases  filed 
since  June  30,  1880,  and  now  pending,  which  must  receive  attention  as 
current  business,  but  which  do  not  involve  the  payment  of  any  arrears 
beyond  the  date  of  filing  the  claim.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that 
86  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

As  has  been  stated,  with  the  present  force  of  the  Pension  Bureau  (675 
clerks)  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  six  years  to  dispose  of  the  claims 
now  pending. 
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It  is  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  by  an  addition  of 
250  clerks  (increasing  the  adjudicating  force  rather  than  the  mechanical) 
double  the  amount  of  work  could  be  accomplished,  so  that  these  cases 
could  be  acted  upon  within  three  years. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  of  justice  which  may  be  urged  for  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  claims  now  on  the  files  of  the  Pension  Office,  it 
is  no  less  important  on  the  score  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  fully  one-third 
of  the  clerical  force  of  the  office  is  now  wholly  occupied  in  giving  atten- 
tion to  correspondence  with  the  thousands  of  claimants  whose  cases  have 
been  on  the  files  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  The  fact  that  a sum  so 
enormous  must  be  expended  by  the  Government  to  meet  demands  for 
arrears  of  pensions  is  an  admonition  to  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
give  cautious  consideration  to  any  similar  project  in  the  future.  The 
great  temptation  to  the  presentation  of  fictitious  claims  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  sum  obtained  upon  each  application  is  $1,300  leads 
me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  some  special  appropriation  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud. 

I advise  appropriations  for  such  internal  improvements  as  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  may  deem  to  be  of  public  importance.  The  necessity  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  justifies  a .special 
allusion  to  that  subject.  I suggest  the  adoption  of  some  measure  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  which  now  impede  the  navigation  of  that  great 
channel  of  commerce. 

In  my  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  I stated 
that  in  my  judgment — 

No  man  should  be  the  incumbent  of  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  is  for  any 
cause  unfit  to  perform;  who  is  lacking  in  the  ability,  fidelity,  or  integrity  which  a 
proper  administration  of  such  office  demands.  This  sentiment  would  doubtless  meet 
with  general  acquiescence,  but  opinion  has  been  widely  divided  upon  the  wisdom  and 
practicability  of  the  various  reformatory  schemes  which  have  been  suggested  and  of 
certain  proposed  regulations  governing  appointments  to  public  office. 

The  efficiency  of  such  regulations  has  been  distrusted  mainly  because  they  have 
seemed  to  exalt  mere  educational  and  abstract  tests  above  general  business  capacity 
and  even  special  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public  service  may  properly 
conform  in  the  main  to  such  as  regulate  the  conduct  of  successful  private  business: 

Original  appointments  should  be  based  upon  ascertained  fitness. 

The  tenure  of  office  should  be  stable. 

Positions  of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled  by  the  promotion 
of  worthy  and  efficient  officers. 

The  investigation  of  all  complaints  and  the  punishment  of  all  official  misconduct 
should  be  prompt  and  thorough. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  those  which  will 
govern  my  administration  of  the  executive  office.  They  are  doubt- 
less shared  by  all  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  however  divergent 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  putting  them  into  practical 
operation. 
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For  example,  the  assertion  that  “original  appointments  should  be 
based  upon  ascertained  fitness  ’ ’ is  not  open  to  dispute. 

But  the  question  how  in  practice  such  fitness  can  be  most  effectually 
ascertained  is  one  which  has  for  years  excited  interest  and  discussion. 
The  measure  which,  with  slight  variations  in  its  details,  has  lately  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  has  as  its  prim 
cipal  feature  the  scheme  of  competitive  examination.  Save  for  certain 
exceptions,  which  need  not  here  be  specified,  this  plan  would  allow  ad- 
mission to  the  service  only  in  its  lowest  grade,  and  would  accordingly 
demand  that  all  vacancies  in  higher  positions  should  be  filled  by  promo- 
tion  alone.  In  these  particulars  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
civil-service  system  of  Great  Britain;  and  indeed  the  success  which  has 
attended  that  system  in  the  country  of  its  birth  is  the  strongest  argument 
which  has  been  urged  for  its  adoption  here. 

The  fact  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  there  are  certain 
features  of  the  English  system  which  have  not  generally  been  received 
with  favor  in  this  country,  even  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  civih 
service  reform.  Among  them  are: 

1.  A tenure  of  office  which  is  substantially  a life  tenure. 

2.  A limitation  of  the  maximum  age  at  which  an  applicant  can  enter 
the  service,  whereby  all  men  in  middle  life  or  older  are,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, rigidly  excluded. 

3.  A retiring  allowance  upon  going  out  of  office. 

These  three  elements  are  as  important  factors  of  the  problem  as  any 
of  the  others.  To  eliminate  them  from  the  English  system  would  effect 
a most  radical  change  in  its  theory  and  practice. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  that  system  is  to  induce  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  country  to  devote  their  lives  to  public  employment  by  an 
assurance  that  having  once  entered  upon  it  they  need  never  leave  it,  and 
that  after  voluntary  retirement  they  shall  be  the  recipients  of  an  annual 
pension.  That  this  system  as  an  entirety  has  proved  very  successful  in 
Great  Britain  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  even  by  those  who  once 
opposed  its  adoption. 

To  a statute  which  should  incorporate  all  its  essential  features  I should 
feel  bound  to  give  my  approval;  but  whether  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  to  fix  upon  an  expedient  for  immediate  and  exten- 
sive application  which  embraces  certain  features  of  the  English  system, 
but  excludes  or  ignores  others  of  equal  importance,  may  be  seriously 
doubted,  even  by  those  who  are  impressed,  as  I am  myself,  with  the  grave 
importance  of  correcting  the  evils  which  inhere  in  the  present  methods 
of  appointment. 

If,  for  example,  the  English  rule  which  shuts  out  persons  above  the 
age  of  25  years  from  a large  number  of  public  employments  is  not  to  be 
made  an  essential  part  of  our  own  system,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  number  of  marks  at  a competitive  examination 
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should  be  the  criterion  by  which  all  applications  for  appointment  should 
be  put  to  test.  And  under  similar  conditions  it  may  also  be  questioned 
whether  admission  to  the  service  should  be  strictly  limited  to  its  lowest 
ranks. 

There  are  very  many  characteristics  which  go  to  make  a model  civil 
servant.  Prominent  among  them  are  probity,  industry,  good  s^nse,  good 
habits,  good  temper,  patience,  order,  courtesy,  tact,  self-reliance,  manly 
deference  to  superior  officers,  and  manly  consideration  for  inferiors.  The 
absence  of  these  traits  is  not  supplied  by  wide  knowledge  of  books,  or 
by  promptitude  in  answering  questions,  or  by  any  other  quality  likely  to 
be  brought  to  light  by  competitive  examination. 

To  make  success  in  such  a contest,  therefore,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  public  employment  would  very  likely  result  in  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  older  applicants,  even  though  they  might  possess  quali- 
fications far  superior  to  their  younger  and  more  brilliant  competitors. 

These  suggestions  must  not  be  regarded  as  evincing  any  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  competitive  plan,  which  has  been  to  some  extent 
successfully  employed  already,  and  which  may  hereafter  vindicate  the 
claim  of  its  most  earnest  supporters;  but  it  ought  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered whether  the  application  of  the  same  educational  standard  to  persons 
of  mature  years  and  to  young  men  fresh  from  school  and  college  would 
not  be  likely  to  exalt  mere  intellectual  proficiency  above  other  qualities 
of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  system  is  the  selection  by  promotion 
of  all  officers  of  the  Government  above  the  lowest  grade,  except  such  as 
would  fairly  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  the  policy  of  the  Executive  and 
the  principles  of  the  dominant  party. 

To  afford  encouragement  to  faithful  public  servants  by  exciting  in 
their  minds  the  hope  of  promotion  if  they  are  found  to  merit  it  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

But  would  it  be  wise  to  adopt  a rule  so  rigid  as  to  permit  no  other 
mode  of  supplying  the  intermediate  walks  of  the  service? 

There  are  many  persons  who  fill  subordinate  positions  with  great 
credit,  but  lack  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  higher  posts  of 
duty;  and,  besides,  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  of  one  whose  serv- 
ice in  a governmental  bureau  has  been  long  continued  are  often  so 
cramped  by  routine  procedure  as  almost  to  disqualify  him  from  institut- 
ing changes  required  by  the  public  interests.  An  infusion  of  new  blood 
from  time  to  time  into  the  middle  ranks  of  the  sendee  might  be  very 
beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  grave  importance.  The  evils 
which  are  complained  of  can  not  be  eradicated  at  once;  the  work  must  be 
gradual. 

The  present  English  system  is  a growth  of  years,  and  was  not  created 
by  a single  stroke  of  executive  or  legislative  action. 
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Its  beginnings  are  found  in  an  order  in  council  promulgated  in  1855, 
and  it  was  after  patient  and  cautious  scrutiny  of  its  workings  that  fifteen 
years  later  it  took  its  present  shape. 

Five  years  after  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  council,  and  at  a time 
when  resort  had  been  had  to  competitive  examinations  as  an  experiment 
much  more  extensively  than  has  yet  been  the  case  in  this  country,  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  a report  to  that  House 
which,  declaring  its  approval  of  the  competitive  plan,  deprecated,  never- 
theless, any  precipitancy  in  its  general  adoption  as  likely  to  endanger  its 
ultimate  success. 

During  this  tentative  period  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  pass 
examination  and  competitive  examination  were  closely  watched  and  com- 
pared. It  may  be  that  before  we  confine  ourselves  upon  this  important 
question  within  the  stringent  bounds  of  statutory  enactment  we  may 
profitably  await  the  result  of  further  inquiry  and  experiment. 

The  submission  of  a portion  of  the  nominations  to  a central  board  of 
examiners  selected  solely  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  applicants  may 
perhaps,  without  resort  to  the  competitive  test,  put  an  end  to  the  mis- 
chiefs which  attend  the  present  system  of  appointment,  and  it  may  be 
feasible  to  vest  in  such  a board  a wide  discretion  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
teristics and  attainments  of  candidates  in  those  particulars  which  I have 
already  referred  to  as  being  no  less  important  than  mere  intellectual 
attainment. 

If  Congress  should  deem  it  advisable  at  the  present  session  to  establish 
competitive  tests  for  admission  to  the  service,  no  doubts  such  as  have  been 
suggested  shall  deter  me  from  giving  the  measure  my  earnest  support. 

And  I urgently  recommend,  should  there  be  a failure  to  pass  any  other 
act  upon  this  subject,  that  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  year  may  be 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

With  the  aid  thus  afforded  me  I shall  strive  to  execute  the  provisions 
of  that  law  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit. 

I am  unwilling,  in  justice  to  the  present  civil  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  dismiss  this  subject  without  declaring  my  dissent  from  the  severe 
and  almost  indiscriminate  censure  with  which  they  have  been  recently 
assailed.  That  they  are  as  a class  indolent,  inefficient,  and  corrupt  is  a 
statement  which  has  been  often  made  and  widely  credited;  but  when  the 
extent,  variety,  delicacy,  and  importance  of  their  duties  are  considered 
the  great  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  Government  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, deserving  of  high  commendation. 

The  continuing  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  furnish  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  freights  of  the  commercial  world  and  that  our  ship- 
ments are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  cause  of  surprise  that  not 
only  is  our  navigation  interest  diminishing,  but  it  is  less  than  when  our 
exports  and  imports  were  not  half  so  large  as  now,  either  in  bulk  or  value. 
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There  must  be  some  peculiar  hindrance  to  the  development  of  this  inter- 
est, or  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  American  mechanics  and  capitalists 
would  have  kept  this  country  at  least  abreast  of  our  rivals  in  the  friendly 
contest  for  ocean  supremacy. 

The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  and  of  steam  for  sail  have  wrought 
great  revolutions  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world;  but  these  changes 
could  not  have  been  adverse  to  America  if  we  had  given  to  our  naviga- 
tion interests  a portion  of  the  aid  and  protection  which  have  been  so 
wisely  bestowed  upon  our  manufactures.  I commend  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  with  the  suggestion  that  no  question 
of  greater  magnitude  or  farther  reaching  importance  can  engage  their 

attention. 

In  1875  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  unconstitu- 
tional the  statutes  of  certain  States  which  imposed  upon  shipowners  or 
consignees  a tax  of  $1.50  for  each  passenger  arriving  from  a foreign 
country,  or  in  lieu  thereof  required  a bond  to  indemnify  the  State  and 
local  authorities  against  expense  for  the  future  relief  or  support  of  such 
passenger.  Since  this  decision  the  expense  attending  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  immigrants  has  fallen  on  the  States  at  whose  ports  they  have 
landed.  As  a large  majority  of  such  immigrants,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival,  proceed  to  the  inland  States  and  the  Territories  to  seek 
permanent  homes,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  impose  upon  the  State  whose 
shores  they  first  reach  the  burden  which  it  now  bears.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  of  the  national  importance  of  the  subject,  I recommend 
legislation  regarding  the  supervision  and  transitory  care  of  immigrants 
at  the  ports  of  debarkation. 

I regret  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  reason  to  complain 
that  they  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  any  form  of  government  by  which 
life  or  property  can  be  protected.  While  the  extent  of  its  population 
does  not  justify  the  application  of  the  costly  machinery  of  Territorial 
administration,  there  is  immediate  necessity  for  constituting  such  a form 
of  government  as  will  promote  the  education  of  the  people  and  secure 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Senate  at  its  last  session  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a building  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
law.  The  provision  of  suitable  protection  for  this  great  collection  of 
books  and  for  the  copyright  department  connected  with  it  has  become 
a subject  of  national  importance  and  should  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  herewith 
transmitted  wTill  inform  you  fully  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District. 

They  urge  the  vital  importance  of  legislation  for  the  reclamation  and 
improvement  of  the  marshes  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  harbor  lines 
along  the  Potomac  River  front. 

It  is  represented  that  in  their  present  condition  these  marshes  seriously 
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affect  the  health  of  the  residents  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  and 
that  they  greatly  mar  the  general  aspect  of  the  park  in  which  stands  the 
Washington  Monument.  This  improvement  would  add  to  that  park  and 
to  the  park  south  of  the  Executive  Mansion  a large  area  of  valuable 
land,  and  would  transform  what  is  now  believed  to  be  a dangerous  nui- 
sance into  an  attractive  landscape  extending  to  the  river  front. 

They  recommend  the  removal  of  the  steam  railway  lines  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  location  of  the  necessary  depots 
in  such  places  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  public  accommodation,  and 
they  call  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  the  water  supply,  which  seriously 
affects  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
its  inhabitants. 

I commend  these  subjects  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  importance  of  timely  legislation  with  respect  to  the  ascertainment 
and  declaration  of  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors  was  sharply  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  more  than  four  years  ago. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  well-defined  measure  may  be  devised  before 
another  national  election  which  will  render  unnecessary  a resort  to  any 
expedient  of  a temporary  character  for  the  determination  of  questions 
upon  contested  returns. 

Questions  which  concern  the  very  existence  of  the  Government  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  suggested  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  late 
President  and  his  consequent  incapacity  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office. 

It  is  provided  by  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  fifth 
clause  of  its  first  section,  that  “in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President.” 

What  is  the  intendment  of  the  Constitution  in  its  specification  of  ‘ ‘ ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  .said  office  ” as  one  of  the 
contingencies  which  calls  the  Vice-President  to  the  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential functions? 

Is  the  inability  limited  in  its  nature  to  long-continued  intellectual 
incapacity,  or  has  it  a broader  import? 

What  must  be  its  extent  and  duration? 

How  must  its  existence  be  established  ? 

Has  the  President  whose  inability  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  any  voice 
in  determining  whether  or  not  it  exists,  or  is  the  decision  of  that  momen- 
tous and  delicate  question  confided  to  the  Vice-President,  or  is  it  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  that  Congress  should  provide  by  law  precisely 
what  should  constitute  inability  and  how  and  by  what  tribunal  or  author- 
ity it  should  be  ascertained  ? 

If  the  inability  proves  to  be  temporary  in  its  nature,  and  during  its 
continuance  the  Vice-President  lawfully  exercises  the  functions  of  the 
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Executive,  by  what  tenure  does  he  hold  his  office? 

Does  he  continue  as  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  four  years’ 

term? 

Or  would  the  elected  President,  if  his  inability  should  cease  in  the 

interval,  be  empowered  to  resume  his  office? 

And  if,  having  such  lawful  authority,  he  should  exercise  it,  would  the 
Vice-President  be  thereupon  empowered  to  resume  his  powers  and  duties 
as  such? 

I can  not  doubt  that  these  important  questions  will  receive  your  early 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  responsibilities  which  have 
so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me,  it  will  be  my  constant  purpose  to  coop- 
erate with  you  in  such  measures  as  will  promote  the  glory  of  the  country 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  people. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  4,  1882. 

To  the  Se?iate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  your  sessions,  I first  call  your  attention  to  the  gratifying 
condition  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Our  intercourse  with  other  powers  has 
continued  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Such  slight  differences  as  have  arisen  during  the  year  have  been  already 
settled  or  are  likely  to  reach  an  early  adjustment.  The  arrest  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  Ireland  under  recent  laws  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  country  has  led  to  a some- 
what extended  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
A disposition  to  respect  our  rights  has  been  practically  manifested  by 
the  release  of  the  arrested  parties. 

The  claim  of  this  nation  in  regard  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  has  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  conference. 

It  is  likely  that  time  will  be  more  powerful  than  discussion  in  removing 
the  divergence  between  the  two  nations  whose  friendship  is  so  closely 
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cemented  by  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  and  the  community  of  their 
interests. 

Our  long-established  friendliness  with  Russia  has  remained  unshaken. 
It  has  prompted  me  to  proffer  the  earnest  counsels  of  this  Government 
that  measures  be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  proscription  which  the 
Hebrew  race  in  that  country  has  lately  suffered.  It  has  not  transpired 
that  any  American  citizen  has  been  subjected  to  arrest  or  injury,  but 
our  courteous  remonstrance  has  nevertheless  been  courteously  received. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Russia 
will  be  able  to  secure  toleration  to  all  faiths  within  her  borders. 

At  an  international  convention  held  at  Paris  in  1880,  and  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  respect 
to  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  patented  articles,  and  the  rights  of  manu- 
facturing firms  and  corporations.  The  formulating  into  treaties  of  the 
recommendations  thus  adopted  is  receiving  the  attention  which  it  merits. 

The  protection  of  submarine  cables  is  a subject  now  under  considera- 
tion by  an  international  conference  at  Paris.  Believing  that  it  is  clearly 
the  true  policy  of  this  Government  to  favor  the  neutralization  of  this 
means  of  intercourse,  I requested  our  minister  to  France  to  attend  the 
convention  as  a delegate.  I also  designated  two  of  our  eminent  scien- 
tists to  attend  as  our  representatives  at  the  meeting  of  an  international 
committee  at  Paris  for  considering  the  adoption  of  a common  unit  to 
measure  electric  force. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  conferences  for  the  consideration 
of  important  matters  of  common  interest  to  civilized  nations,  I respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Executive  be  invested  by  Congress  with  discre- 
tionary powers  to  send  delegates  to  such  conventions,  and  that  provision 
be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  thereto. 

The  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  to  the  effect  of 
a judgment  and  certificate  of  naturalization  has  not  yet  been  adjusted, 
but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  negotiations  now  in  progress  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  the  position  which  seems  to  this  Government  so 
reasonable  and  just. 

I have  already  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
ports  of  Spain  and  its  colonies  onerous  fines  have  lately  been  imposed 
upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  trivial  technical  offenses  against 
local  regulations.  Efforts  for  the  abatement  of  these  exactions  have 
thus  far  proved  unsuccessful. 

I regret  to  inform  you  also  that  the  fees  demanded  by  Spanish  consuls 
in  American  ports  are  in  some  cases  so  large,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  cargo,  as  to  amount  in  effect  to  a considerable  export  duty, 
and  that  our  remonstrances  in  this  regard  have  not  as  yet  received  the 
attention  which  they  seem  to  deserve. 

The  German  Government  has  invited  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  international  exhibition  of  domestic  cattle  to  be  held  at  Hamburg 
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in  July,  1883.  If  this  country  is  to  be  represented,  it  is  important  that  in 
the  early  days  of  this  session  Congress  should  make  a suitable  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Marsh,  our  late  minister  to  Italy,  has  evoked  from 
that  Government  expressions  of  profound  respect  for  his  exalted  charac- 
ter and  for  his  honorable  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Italian  Government  has  raised  a question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  recognizing  in  his  dual  capacity  the  representative  of  this  country 
recently  accredited  both  as  secretary  of  legation  and  as  consul-general  at 
Rome.  He  has  been  received  as  secretary,  but  his  exequatur  as  consul- 
general  has  thus  far  been  withheld. 

The  extradition  convention  with  Belgium,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1874,  has  been  lately  supplanted  by  another.  The  Senate 
has  signified  its  approval,  and  ratifications  have  been  duly  exchanged 
between  the  contracting  countries.  To  the  list  of  extraditable  crimes 
has  been  added  that  of  the  assassination  or  attempted  assassination  of 
the  chief  of  the  State. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  Switzerland  looking  to  a settle- 
ment by  treaty  of  the  question  whether  its  citizens  can  renounce  their 
allegiance  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Swiss  Government. 

I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals from  certain  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  has  substantially  ceased 
and  is  no  longer  sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  act 
of  August  3,  1882,  which  has  for  its  object  the  return  of  foreign  con- 
victs to  their  own  country,  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  be  open  to 
the  interpretation  that  it  affects  the  extradition  of  criminals  on  preferred 
charges  of  crime. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  has  not  yet  assented  to  the  interpretation  which 
this  Government  has  put  upon  the  treaty  of  1830  relative  to  its  jurisdic- 
tional rights  in  Turkey.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  this  difference 
will  be  adjusted  by  a general  revision  of  the  system  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  a subject  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  already  called  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I11  the  interest  of  justice  toward  China  and  Japan,  I trust  that  the 
question  of  the  return  of  the  indemnity  fund  to  the  Governments  of 
those  countries  will  reach  at  the  present  session  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion which  I have  already  recommended,  and  which  has  recently  been 
foreshadowed  by  Congressional  discussion. 

The  treaty  lately  concluded  with  Korea  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  late  disturbance  in  Egypt  the  timely  presence  of  American 
vessels  served  as  a protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  many  of  our 
own  citizens  and  of  citizens  of  other  countries,  whose  governments  have 
expressed  their  thanks  for  this  assistance. 
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The  recent  legislation  restricting  immigration  of  laborers  from  China 
has  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  Chinese  proceeding  to  or  from 
another  country  may  lawfully  pass  through  our  own. 

Construing  the  act  of  May  6,  1882,  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of 
November  7,  1880,  the  restriction  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  Chinese 
immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  and  would  not  forbid 
a mere  transit  across  our  territory.  I ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject,  for  such  action,  if  any,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

This  Government  has  recently  had  occasion  to  manifest  its  interest  in 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  by  seeking  to  aid  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  now  pending  between  that  Republic  and  the  British 
possession  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  will  become  terminable  alter  Sep- 
tember 9,  1883,  on  twelve  months’  notice  by  either  party.  While  certain 
provisions  of  that  compact  may  have  proved  onerous,  its  existence  has 
fostered  commercial  relations  which  it  is  important  to  preserve.  I sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  early  consideration  be  given  to  such  modifications  of 
the  treaty  as  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  our  people. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  trade  with  both  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo,  I 
advise  that  provision  be  made  for  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  latter 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  mission  at  Port  au  Prince. 

I regret  that  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hayti  have  thus  far  been  urged  unavailingly. 

A recent  agreement  with  Mexico  provides  for  the  crossing  of  the  fron- 
tier by  the  armed  forces  of  either  country  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians. 
In  my  message  of  last  year  I called  attention  to  the  prevalent  lawlessness 
upon  the  borders  and  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  its  suppression. 

I again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject. 

A partial  relief  from  these  mischiefs  has  been  sought  in  a convention, 
which  now  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  as  does  also  another  touch- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  If  the  latter  is  ratified,  the  action  of  Congress  will 
be  required  for  establishing  suitable  commissions  of  survey.  The  bound- 
ary dispute  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  which  led  this  Government 
to  proffer  its  friendly  counsels  to  both  parties,  has  been  amicably  settled. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  our  relations  with  Venezuela.  I again 
invoke  your  action  in  the  matter  of  the  pending  awai  os  against  that 
Republic,  to  which  reference  was  made  by  a special  message  from  the 
Executive  at  your  last  session. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
to  send  representatives  in  July,  1883,  to  Caracas  for  participating  in  the 
Qg^qgtinial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Bolivar,  the  foundet  of  South  Amer 
lean  independence.  In  connection  with  this  event  it  is  designed  to  com 
mence  the  erection  at  Caracas  of  a statue  of  Washington  and  to  conduct 
an  industrial  exhibition  which  will  be  open  to  American  products.  I 
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recommend  that  the  United  States  be  represented  and  that  suitable  pro- 
vision be  made  therefor. 

The  elevation  of  the  grade  of  our  mission  in  Central  America  to  the 
plenipotentiary  rank,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  late  ses- 
sion, has  been  since  effected. 

The  war  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  one  side  and  Chile  on  the 
other  began  more  than  three  years  ago.  On  the  occupation  by  Chile  in 
1880  of  all  the  littoral  territory  of  Bolivia,  negotiations  for  peace  were 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States.  The  allies  refused 
to  concede  any  territory,  but  Chile  has  since  become  master  of  the  whole 
coast  of  both  countries  and  of  the  capital  of  Peru.  A year  since,  as  you 
have  already  been  advised  by  correspondence  transmitted  to  you  in  Janu- 
ary last,  this  Government  sent  a special  mission  to  the  belligerent  powers 
to  express  the  hope  that  Chile  would  be  disposed  to  accept  a money 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  to  relinquish  her  demand  for 
a portion  of  the  territory’  of  her  antagonist. 

This  recommendation,  which  Chile  declined  to  follow,  this  Government 
did  not  assume  to  enforce;  nor  can  it  be  enforced  without  resort  to  meas- 
ures which  would  be  in  keeping  neither  with  the  temper  of  our  people 
nor  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  power  of  Peru  no  longer  extends  over  its  whole  territory,  and  in 
the  event  of  our  interference  to  dictate  peace  would  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States.  Such  interfer- 
ence would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a protectorate — 
a result  utterly  at  odds  with  our  past  policy,  injurious  to  our  present  inter- 
ests, and  full  of  embarrassments  for  the  future. 

For  effecting  the  termination  of  hostilities  upon  terms  at  once  just  to 
the  victorious  nation  and  generous  to  its  adversaries,  this  Government  has 
spared  no  efforts  save  such  as  might  involve  the  complications  which  I 
hare  indicated. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  Chile  seems  resolved  to  exact  such  rig- 
orous conditions  of  peace  and  indisposed  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  terms 
of  an  amicable  settlement.  No  peace  is  likely  to  be  lasting  that  is  not 
sufficiently  equitable  and  just  to  command  the  approval  of  other  nations. 

About  a year  since  invitations  were  extended  to  the  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent to  send  representatives  to  a peace  congress  to  assemble  at  Washing- 
ton in  November,  1882.  The  time  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  a period  then 
remote,  in  the  hope,  as  the  invitation  itself  declared,. that  in  the  mean- 
time the  disturbances  between  the  South  American  Republics  would  be 
adjusted.  As  that  expectation  seemed  unlikely  to  be  realized,  I asked  in 
April  last  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  the  proposed  convention  at  the  time 
appointed.  This  action  was  prompted  in  part  by  doubts  which  mature 
reflection  had  suggested  whether  the  diplomatic  usage  and  traditions  of 
the  Government  did  not  make  it  fitting  that  the  Executive  should  consult 
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the  representatives  of  the  people  before  pursuing  a line  of  policy  some- 
what novel  in  its  character  and  far  reaching  in  its  possible  consequences. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the  premises 
and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  necessary  expenses,  I subse- 
quently decided  to  postpone  the  convocation,  and  so  notified  the  several 
Governments  which  had  been  invited  to  attend. 

I am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  assuring  you  of  my 
support  of  any  measures  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  devise  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world,  and  I trust 
that  the  time  is  nigh  when,  with  the  universal  assent  of  civilized  peoples, 
all  international  differences  shall  be  determined  without  resort  to  arms 
by  the  benignant  processes  of  arbitration. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  the  diplomatic  representation  of  several  for- 
eign powers  during  the  past  year.  New  ministers  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  France,  Japan,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Russia  have  presented  their  credentials.  The  mis- 
sions of  Denmark  and  Venezuela  at  this  capital  have  been  raised  in  grade. 
Switzerland  has  created  a plenipotentiary  mission  to  this  Government, 
and  an  embassy  from  Madagascar  and  a minister  from  Siam  will  shortly 

arrive. 

Our  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of 
relations  with  the  new  Kingdom  of  Servia,  by  the  creation  of  a mission 
to  Siam,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  mission  to  Greece.  The  Shah  of 
Persia  has  expressed  his  gratification  that  a charge  d’affaires  will  shortly 
be  sent  to  that  country,  where  the  rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  hitherto 
courteously  guarded  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain. 

I renew  my  recommendation  of  such  legislation  as  will  place  the  United 
States  in  harmony  with  other  maritime  powers  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
national rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea. 

In  conformity  with  your  joint  resolution  of  the  3d  of  August  last,  I have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  address  foreign  governments  in  respect 
to  a proposed  conference  for  considering  the  subject  of  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  a common  prime  meridian  to  be  used  in  the  reckoning  of  longi- 
tude and  in  the  regulation  of  time  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Their 
replies  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you. 

An  agreement  was  reached  at  Paris  in  1875  between  the  principal  pow- 
ers for  the  interchange  of  official  publications  through  the  medium  of  their 
respective  foreign  departments. 

The  admirable  system  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  affords  a practical  basis  for  our  cooperation  in  this 
scheme,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  effected  by  which  that  institution 
will  perform  the  necessary  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  A reasonable  compensation  therefor  should  be  provided  by  law. 

A clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  contemplates  the  reorganization  of  both  branches  of  such 
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service  on  a salaried  basis,  leaving  fees  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I cordially  favor  such  a project,  as  likely  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
present  system.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  present  to  you  at  an  early 
day  a plan  for  such  reorganization. 

A full  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1882,  were  as  follows: 

From  customs 

From  internal  revenue 

From  sales  of  public  lands 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks. .. . 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  companies 

From  sinking  fund  for  Pacific  Railway  companies 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  arrd  lands 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays 

From  Indian  trust  funds 

From  deposits  by  individuals  for  surveying  public  lands. .. 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

Total  ordinary  receipts 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were — 


For  civil  expenses $18, 042, 386. 42 

For  foreign  intercourse 1, 307, 583. 19 

For  Indians 9,736,747.40 

For  pensions 61, 345, 193. 95 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  arsenals 43, 570, 494. 19 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards 15,032,046.26 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 34, 539,  237. 50 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia 3, 330, 543. 87 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 71, 077,  206. 79 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 257, 981, 439. 57 


Leaving  a surplus  revenue  of  $145,543,810.71,  which,  with  an  amount 
drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $20,737,694.84,  making 
$166,281,505.55,  was  applied  to  the  redemption — 


Of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund $60, 079, 150. 00 

Of  fractional  currency  for  the  sinking  fund 58, 705. 55 

Of  loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 62,572,050.00 

Of  loan  of  March,  1863 4,472,900.00 

Of  funded  loan  of  1881 37, 194, 450. 00 

Of  loan  of  1858 1,000.00 

Of  loan  of  February,  1861 303,000.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1862 2, 100.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1864 7,400.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1865 6,500.00 

Of  ten-forties  of  1864 254,550.00 

Of  consols  of  1865 86, 450. 00 

Of  consols  of  1867 408,  250.00 

Of  consols  of  1868 141,400.00 

Of  Oregon  War  debt 675,  250.00 

Of  old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other  notes 18, 350. 00 


166,281,505.55 


$220,410, 730. 25 
146, 497, 595. 45 
4,  753, 140. 37 
8, 956,  794-  45 
840, 554-  37 
796,  271.42 
1,343,  348.00 
2,  638, 990. 97 
314,  959-  85 

4,  1 16,  693.73 

5,  705,  243-  22 

2,  052,  306.  36 
1,715,176.41 

3,  383, 445-  43 
403,  525,  250.  28 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  including  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie,  was  as 
follows: 


Exports: 

Merchandise $75°,  542,  257 

Specie 49»  4* 1 7, 479 

Total 799,959,736 

Imports: 

Merchandise 724, 639, 574 

Specie 42>  472,  39° 

Total 767,111,964 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise 25, 902, 683 


This  excess  is  less  than  it  has  been  before  for  any  of  the  previous  six 
years,  as  appears  by  the  following  table: 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


Excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of 
merchandise. 


1876. 

1877 

1878, 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


$79, 643.  481 
151, 152,  094 
257,  814,  234 
264, 661,  666 
167, 683,912 
259,  712,  7i8 
25,  902,  683 


During  the  year  there  have  been  organized  17 1 national  banks,  and  of 
those  institutions  there  are  now  in  operation  2,269,  a larger  number  than 
ever  before.  The  value  of  their  notes  in » active  circulation  on  July  1, 
1882,  was  $324,656,458. 

I commend  to  your  attention  the  Secretary’s  views  in  respect  to  the 
likelihood  of  a serious  contraction  of  this  circulation,  and  to  the  modes 
by  which  that  result  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  averted. 

In  respect  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  the  retirement  of  silver 
certificates,  I have  seen  nothing  to  alter  but  much  to  confirm  the  senti- 
ments to  which  I gave  expression  last  year. 

A comparison  between  the  respective  amounts  of  silver-dollar  circu- 
lation on  November  1,  1881,  and  on  November  1,  1882,  shows  a slight 
increase  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars;  but  during  the  interval  there 
had  been  in  the  whole  number  coined  an  increase  of  twenty-six  millions. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  thus  far  minted,  little 
more  than  thirty-five  millions  are  in  circulation.  The  mass  of  accumu- 
lated coin  has  grown  so  great  that  the  vault  room  at  present  available 
for  storage  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  it.  It  is  not  apparent  why  it 
is  desirable  to  continue  this  coinage,  now  so  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
public  demand. 

As  to  the  silver  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  grounds  which  seemed 
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last  year  to  justify  their  retirement  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  which 
is  likely  to  ensue  from  the  supply  of  gold  certificates  for  whose  issuance 
Congress  recently  made  provision,  and  which  are  now  in  active  circula- 
tion. 

You  can  not  fail  to  note  with  interest  the  discussion  by  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  some  mode  of  freeing  the 
Treasury  of  an  excess  of  assets  in  the  event  that  Congress  fails  to  reach 
an  early  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

I heartily  approve  the  Secretary’s  recommendation  of  immediate  and 
extensive  reductions  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  at 
its  last  session  the  importance  of  relieving  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  country  from  the  pressure  of  unnecessary  taxation.  It  is  one  of  the 
tritest  maxims  of  political  economy  that  all  taxes  are  burdensome,  how- 
ever wisely  and  prudently  imposed;  and  though  there  have  always  been 
among  our  people  wide  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  raising  the  national  revenues,  and,  indeed,  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  taxation  should  be  based,  there  has  been  substantial  accord  in 
the  doctrine  that  only  such  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  as  are  necessary 
for  a wise  and  economical  administration  of  the  Government.  Of  late 
the  public  revenues  have  far  exceeded  that  limit,  and  unless  checked  by 
appropriate  legislation  such  excess  will  continue  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  the  surplus  revenue 
amounted  to  $100,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June 
last  the  surplus  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  what  disposition  has  been  made  of 
these  moneys.  They  have  not  only  answered  the  requirements  of  the 
sinking  fund,  but  have  afforded  a large  balance  applicable  to  other  reduc- 
tions of  the  public  debt. 

But  I renew  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  such  rapid  extin- 
guishment of  the  national  indebtedness  as  is  now  taking  place  is  by  no 
means  a cause  for  congratulation;  it  is  a cause  rather  for  serious  appre- 
hension. 

If  it  continues,  it  must  speedily  be  followed  by  one  of  the  evil  results 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Either  the  surplus  must  lie  idle  in  the  Treasury  or  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  buy  at  market  rates  its  bonds  not  then  redeemable,  and 
which  under  such  circumstances  can  not  fail  to  command  an  enormous 
premium,  or  the  swollen  revenues  will  be  devoted  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, which,  as  experience  has  taught,  is  ever  the  bane  of  an  overflowing 
treasury. 

It  was  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  animated  discussions  which 
this  question  aroused  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  the  policy  of 
diminishing  the  revenue  by  reducing  taxation  commanded  the  general 
approval  of  the  members  of  both  Houses. 
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I regret  that  because  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  best  methods  by 
which  that  policy  should  be  made  operative  none  of  its  benefits  have  as 
yet  been  reaped. 

In  fulfillment  of  what  I deem  my  constitutional  duty,  but  with  little 
hope  that  I can  make  valuable  contribution  to  this  vexed  question,  I 
shall  proceed  to  intimate  briefly  my  own  views  in  relation  to  it. 

Upon  the  showing  of  our  financial  condition  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  I felt  justified  in  recommending  to  Congress  the  abolition  of 
all  internal  revenue  taxes  except  those  upon  tobacco  in  its  various  forms 
and  upon  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  and  except  also  the 
special  tax  upon  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  such  articles. 

I venture  now  to  suggest  that  unless  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the 
probable  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  coming  year  have  been 
underestimated  all  internal  taxes  save  those  which  relate  to  distilled 
spirits  can  be  prudently  abrogated. 

Such  a course,  if  accompanied  by  a simplification  of  the  machinery  of 
collection,  which  would  then  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  result  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  such  collection  by 
at  least  $2,500,000  and  in  the  retirement  from  office  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  persons. 

The  system  of  excise  duties  has  never  commended  itself  to  the  favor 
of  the  American  people,  and  has  never  been  resorted  to  except  for  sup- 
plying deficiencies  in  the  Treasury  when,  by  reason  of  special  exigen- 
cies, the  duties  on  imports  have  proved  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Government.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  doubtless  demands  that 
the  present  excise  tax  shall  be  abolished  as  soon  as  such  a course  can 
be  safely  pursued. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  for  various  reasons,  so  sweeping  a meas- 
ure as  the  total  abolition  of  internal  taxes  would  for  the  present  be  an 
unwise  step. 

Two  of  these  reasons  are  deserving  of  special  mention: 

First.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  if  the  existing  system  of  duties 
on  imports  is  continued  without  modification  those  duties  alone  will  yield 
sufficient  revenue  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Government.  It  is  estimated 
that  $100,000,000  will  be  required  for  pensions  during  the  coming  year, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  maximum  annual  demand  for 
that  object  has  yet  been  reached.  Uncertainty  upon  this  question  would 
alone  justify,  in  my  judgment,  the  retention  for  the  present  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  revenue  which  is  least  objectionable  to  the 
people. 

Second.  A total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  almost  inevitably  prove 
a serious  if  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff  and  to  any  considerable  reduction  in  import  duties. 

The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects  unjust.  It  makes  un- 
equal distributions  both  of  its  burdens  and  its  benefits.  This  fact  was 
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practically  recognized  by  a majority  of  each  House  of  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  the  act  creating  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  report  of  that 
commission  will  be  placed  before  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
and  will,  I trust,  afford  you  such  information  as  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  various  commercial,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  other  interests  of  the  country  and  contain  such  suggestions  for 
statutory  revision  as  will  practically  aid  your  action  upon  this  important 
subject. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879, 
amounted  to  $137,000,000. 

It  has  in  the  three  succeeding  years  reached,  first,  $186,000,000,  then 
$198,000,000,  and  finally,  as  has  been  already  stated,  $220,000,000. 

The  income  from  this  source  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on 
June  30,  1883,  will  doubtless  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sum  last 
mentioned. 

If  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  large  reductions  from  the  customs  revenue  are  entirely  feasible. 
While  recommending  this  reduction,  I am  far  from  advising  the  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  so  discriminating  in  the  adjustment  of  details  as 
to  afford  aid  and  protection  to  domestic  labor.  But  the  present  system 
should  be  so  revised  as  to  equalize  the  public  burden  among  all  classes 
and  occupations  and  bring  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the  present  needs 
of  industry. 

Without  entering  into  minute  detail,  which  under  present  circum- 
stances is  quite  unnecessary,  I recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  free 
list  so  as  to  include  within  it  the  numerous  articles  which  yield  incon- 
siderable revenue,  a simplification  of  the  complex  and  inconsistent  sched- 
ule of  duties  upon  certain  manufact  ures,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  iron, 
and  steel,  and  a substantial  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  those  articles  and 
upon  sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool,  and  woolen  goods. 

If  a general  revision  of  the  tariff  shall  be  found  to  be  impracticable 
at  this  session,  I express  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous inequalities  of  the  present  law  may  be  corrected  before  your 
final  adjournment.  One  of  them  is  specially  referred  to  by  the  Secretary. 
In  view  of  a recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  law  by  which  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  is  adopted  as 
the  test  of  the  saccharine  strength  of  sugars  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  appears  that  the  only  out- 
breaks of  Indians  during  the  past  year  occurred  in  Arizona  and  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico.  They  were  promptly  quelled,  and 
the  quiet  which  has  prevailed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  has  per- 
mitted such  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  military  force  in  the  region 
endangered  by  the  Apaches  that  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  trouble 
in  the  future. 
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Those  parts  of  the  Secretary’s  report  which  relate  to  our  seacoast 
defenses  and  their  armament  suggest  the  gravest  reflections.  Our  exist- 
ing fortifications  are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  defense  of  the  great 
harbors  and  cities  for  whose  protection  they  were  built. 

The  question  of  providing  an  armament  suited  to  our  present  necessi- 
ties has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by  a board,  whose  report  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  last  session.  Pending  the  consideration 
of  that  report,  the  War  Department  has  taken  no  steps  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  conversion  of  any  heavy  cannon,  but  the  Secretary  expresses  the 
hope  that  authority  and  means  to  begin  that  important  work  will  be  soon 
provided.  I invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  propriety  of  making 
more  adequate  provision  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia  than  is 
afforded  by  the  act  of  1808,  which  is  still  upon  the  statute  book.  The 
matter  has  already  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  a bill 
which  seeks  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  existing  laws  is  now  upon  its 
calendar. 

The  Secretary  of  War  calls  attention  to  an  embarrassment  growing 
out  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  making  the  retirement  of  officers  of  the 
Army  compulsory  at  the  age  of  64.  The  act  of  1878  is  still  in  force, 
which  limits  to  400  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  retired  for  disability 
or  upon  their  own  application.  The  two  acts,  when  construed  together, 
seem  to  forbid  the  relieving,  even  for  absolute  incapacity,  of  officers  who 
do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  later  statute,  save  at  such  times  as 
there  chance  to  be  less  than  400  names  on  the  retired  list.  There  are 
now  420.  It  is  not  likely  that  Congress  intended  this  result,  and  I con- 
cur with  the  Secretary  that  the  law  ought  to  be  amended. 

The  grounds  that  impelled  me  to  withhold  my  signature  from  the  bill 
entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,”  which  became  a 
law  near  the  close  of  your  last  session,  prompt  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  no  similar  measure  will  be  deemed  necessary  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Indeed,  such  a measure  would  now  be  open  to  a 
serious  objection  in  addition  to  that  which  was  lately  urged  upon  your 
attention.  I am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  various  items  specified  in  that  act 
remains  unexpended. 

Of  the  new  works  which  it  authorized,  expenses  have  been  incurred 
upon  two  only,  for  which  the  total  appropriation  was  $210,000.  The 
present  available  balance  is  disclosed  by  the  following  table: 


Amount  of  appropriation  by  act  of  August  2, 1882 $18,  738, 875 

Amount  of  appropriation  by  act  of  June  19,  1882 10, 000 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  payments  to  J.  B.  Eads 304,000 

Unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations 4,  738,  263 


Eess  amount  drawn  from  Treasury  between  July  1,  1882,  and  November  30, 
1882 


23.  79b  138 

6, 056,  T94 
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It  is  apparent  by  this  exhibit  that  so  far  as  concerns  most  of  the  items 
to  which  the  act  of  August  2,  1882,  relates  there  can  be  no  need  of  further 
appropriations  until  after  the  close  of  the  present  session.  If,  however, 
any  action  should  seem  to  be  necessary  in  respect  to  particular  objects,  it 
will  be  entirely  feasible  to  provide  for  those  objects  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  a delay  until  the  assembling  of 
the  next  Congress  to  make  additional  provision  for  the  Mississippi  River 
improvements  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  If  such 
should  appear  to  be  the  case,  a just  bill  relating  to  that  subject  would 
command  my  approval. 

This  leads  me  to  offer  a suggestion  which  I trust  will  commend  itself 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  Is  it  not  advisable  that  grants  of  consid^ 
erable  sums  of  money  for  diverse  and  independent  schemes  of  internal 
improvement  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  separate  and  distinct  legis- 
lative enactments?  It  will  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  even  by  those  who  favor 
the  most  liberal  expenditures  for  such  purposes  as  are  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  what  is  commonly  called  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  that  the 
practice  of  grouping  in  such  a bill  appropriations  for  a great  diversity  of 
objects,  widely  separated  either  in  their  nature  or  in  the  locality  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  or  in  both,  is  one  which  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated unless  it  is  irremediable.  It  inevitably  tends  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  bill  as  a whole,  though  many  of  the  items,  if  separately  considered, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  rejection.  By  the  adoption  of  the  course  I have  rec- 
ommended every  member  of  Congress,  whenever  opportunity  should  arise 
for  giving  his  influence  and  vote  for  meritorious  appropriations,  would  be 
enabled  so  to  do  without  being  called  upon  to  sanction  others  undeserv- 
ing his  approval.  So  also  would  the  Executive  be  afforded  thereby  full 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  constitutional  prerogative  of  opposing  what- 
ever appropriations  seemed  to  him  objectionable  without  imperiling  the 
success  of  others  which  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  these  suggestions  that  the  number 
of  works  of  internal  improvement  which  are  justly  entitled  to  govern- 
mental aid  is  so  great  as  to  render  impracticable  separate  appropriation 
bills  therefor,  or  even  for  such  comparatively  limited  number  as  make 
disposition  of  large  sums  of  money.  This  objection  may  be  well  founded, 
and,  whether  it  be  or  not,  the  advantages  which  would  be  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  adoption  of  the  course  I have  recommended  may  perhaps  be 
more  effectually  attained  by  another,  which  I respectfully  submit  to  Con- 
gress as  an  alternative  proposition. 

It  is  provided  by  the  constitutions  of  fourteen  of  our  States  that  the 
executive  may  disapprove  any  item  or  items  of  a bill  appropriating 
money,  whereupon  the  part  of  the  bill  approved  shall  be  law  and  the 
part  disapproved  shall  fail  to  become  law  unless  repassed  according  to 
the  provisions  prescribed  for  the  passage  of  bills  over  the  veto  of  the 
executive.  The  States  wherein  some  such  provision  as  the  foregoing  is 
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a part  of  the  fundamental  law  are  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  I commend  to  your  care- 
ful consideration  the  question  whether  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  the  particular  indicated  would  not  afford  the  best  remedy  for 
what  is  often  a grave  embarrassment  both  to  members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Executive,  and  is  sometimes  a serious  public  mischief. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  the  movements  of  the 
various  squadrons  during  the  year,  in  home  and  foreign  waters,  where  our 
officers  and  seamen,  with  such  ships  as  we  possess,  have  continued  to  illus- 
trate the  high  character  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  naval  organization. 

On  the  2 1st  of  December,  1881,  information  was  received  that  the  ex- 
ploring steamer  Jea?inette  had  been  crushed  and  abandoned  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  officers  and  crew,  after  a journey  over  the  ice,  embarked 
in  three  boats  for  the  coast  of  Siberia.  One  of  the  parties,  under  the 
command  of  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Melville,  reached  the  land,  and, 
falling  in  with  the  natives,  was  saved.  Another,  under  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander De  Long,  landed  in  a barren  region  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
River.  After  six  weeks  had  elapsed  all  but  two  of  the  number  had  died 
from  fatigue  and  starvation.  No  tidings  have  been  received  from  the 
party  in  the  third  boat,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Chipp,  but 
a long  and  fruitless  investigation  leaves  little  doubt  that  all  its  members 
perished  at  sea.  As  a slight  tribute  to  their  heroism  I give  in  this  com- 
munication the  names  of  the  gallant  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  on 
this  expedition:  Lieutenant-Commander  George  W.  De  Long,  Surgeon 
James  M.  Ambler,  Jerome  J.  Collins,  Hans  Halmer  Erichsen,  Heinrich  H. 
Kaacke,  George  W.  Boyd,  Walter  Lee,  Adolph  Dressier,  Carl  A.  Gortz, 
Nelse  Iverson,  the  cook  Ah  Sam,  and  the  Indian  Alexy.  The  officers 
and  men  in  the  missing  boat  were  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Chipp,  com- 
manding; William  Dunbar,  Alfred  Sweetman,  Walter  Sharvell,  Albert  C. 
Kuehne,  Edwrard  Star,  Henry  D.  Warren,  and  Peter  E.  Johnson. 

Lieutenant  Giles  B.  Harber  and  Master  William  H.  Scheutze  are  now 
bringing  home  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  De  Long  and  his  comrades,  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  of  Congress. 

The  Rodgers , fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  the  Jecimiette  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1881,  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
June  16  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Berry.  On  Novem- 
ber 30  she  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  while  in  winter  quarters  in 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  but  the  officers  and  crew  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
shore.  Lieutenant  Berry  and  one  of  his  officers,  after  making  a search 
for  the  Jeamiette  along  the  coast  of  Siberia,  fell  in  with  Chief  Engineer 
Melville’s  party  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Europe.  The  other  offi- 
cers and  the  crew  of  the  Rodgers  were  brought  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay 
by  the  whaling  steamer  North  Star.  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam,  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a depot  of  supplies  at  Cape  Serdze,  returning 
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to  his  post  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay  across  the  ice  in  a blinding  snow- 
storm, was  carried  out  to  sea  and  lost,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to 
rescue  him. 

It  appears  by  the  Secretary’s  report  that  the  available  naval  force  of 
the  United  States  consists  of  37  cruisers,  14  single- turreted  monitors, 
built  during  the  rebellion,  a large  number  of  smoothbore  guns  and  Par- 
rott rifles,  and  87  rifled  cannon. 

The  cruising  vessels  should  be  gradually  replaced  by  iron  or  steel 
ships,  the  monitors  by  modern  armored  vessels,  and  the  armament  by 
high-power  rifled  guns. 

The  reconstruction  of  our  Navy,  which  was  recommended  in  my  last 
message,  was  begun  by  Congress  authorizing,  in  its  recent  act,  the  con- 
struction of  two  large  unarmored  steel  vessels  of  the  character  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Naval  Advisory  Board,  and  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  a new  advisory  board  to  be  organized  as  provided  by  that  act. 
I call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
board  that  authority  be  given  to  construct  two  more  cruisers  of  smaller 
dimensions  and  one  fleet  dispatch  vessel,  and  that  appropriations  be 
made  for  high-power  rifled  cannon  for  the  torpedo  service  and  for  other 
harbor  defenses. 

Pending  the  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  policy  to  be  hereafter 
adopted  in  conducting  the  eight  large  navy-yards  and  their  expensive 
establishments,  the  Secretary  advocates  the  reduction  of  expenditures 
therefor  to  the  lowest  possible  amounts. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy  op- 
portunities for  exercise  and  discipline  in  their  profession,  under  appro- 
priate control  and  direction,  the  Secretary  advises  that  the  Light-House 
Service  and  Coast  Survey  be  transferred,  as  now  organized,  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Navy  Department;  and  he  also  suggests,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns,  that  a similar  transfer  may  wisely  be  made  of  the  cruis- 
ing revenue  vessels. 

The  Secretary  forcibly  depicts  the  intimate  connection  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  Navy  and  the  commercial  marine,  and  invites  attention 
to  the  continued  decadence  of  the  latter  and  the  corresponding  transfer 
of  our  growing  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  national  welfare. 
Methods  of  reviving  American  shipbuilding  and  of  restoring  the  United 
States  flag  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade  should  receive  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  We  have  mechanical  skill  and  abundant  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  modern  iron  steamships  in  fair  competition  with 
our  commercial  rivals.  Our  disadvantage  in  building  ships  is  the  greater 
cost  of  labor,  and  in  sailing  them,  higher  taxes,  and  greater  interest  on 
capital,  while  the  ocean  highways  are  already  monopolized  by  our  for- 
midable competitors.  These  obstacles  should  in  some  way  be  over- 
come, and  for  our  rapid  communication  with  foreign  lands  we  should  not 
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continue  to  depend  wholly  upon  vessels  built  in  the  yards  of  other  coun- 
tries and  sailing  under  foreign  flags.  With  no  United  States  steamers  on 
the  principal  ocean  lines  or  in  any  foreign  ports,  our  facilities  for  extend- 
ing our  commerce  are  greatly  restricted,  while  the  nations  which  build 
and  sail  ihe  snips  and  carry  the  mails  and  passengers  obtain  thereby 
conspicuous  advantages  in  increasing  their  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  gives  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  that  Department  and  contains  many  valuable  data  and 
accompanying  suggestions  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  information  which  it  affords  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
have  exceeded  the  expenditures  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

As  matters  which  may  fairly  claim  particular  attention,  I refer  you  to 
his  observations  in  reference  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  present 
basis  for  fixing  salaries  and  allowances,  of  extending  the  money-order 
system,  and  of  enlarging  the  f unctions  of  the  postal  establishment  so  as 
to  put  under  its  control  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country,  though 
from  this  last  and  most  important  recommendation  I must  withhold  my 
concurrence. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  several  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  the  rate 
of  2 cents  per  half  ounce. 

I have  given  much  study  and  reflection  to  this  subject,  and  am  thor- 
oughly persuaded  that  such  a reduction  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  from  its  foundation  to  defray 
as  far  as  possible  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  mails  by  a direct  tax  in 
the  form  of  postage.  It  has  never  been  claimed,  however,  that  this  serv- 
ice ought  to  be  productive  of  a net  revenue. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows 
that  there  is  now  a very  considerable  surplus  in  his  Department  and  that 
henceforth  the  receipts  are  likely  to  increase  at  a much  greater  ratio  than 
the  necessary  expenditures.  Unless  some  change  is  made  in  the  exist- 
ing laws,  the  profits  of  the  postal  service  will  in  a very  few  years  swell 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  time 
seems  auspicious,  therefore,  for  some  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 
In  what  shall  that  reduction  consist? 

A review  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  had  upon  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  discloses  that  domestic  letters  constitute  the  only 
class  of  mail  matter  which  has  never  been  favored  by  a substantial  reduc- 
tion of  rates.  I am  convinced  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  service 
falls  most  unequally  upon  that  class,  and  that  more  than  any  other  it  is 
entitled  to  present  relief. 

That  such  relief  may  be  extended  without  detriment  to  other  public  in- 
terests will  be  discovered  upon  reviewing  the  results  of  former  reductions. 
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Immediately  prior  to  the  act  of  1845  the  postage  upon  a letter  com- 
posed of  a single  sheet  was  as  follows: 


If  conveyed — Cents. 

30  miles  or  less 6 

Between  30  and  80  miles 10 

Between  80  and  150  miles 12% 

Between  150  and  400  miles 18K 

Over  400  miles 25 


By  the  act  of  1845  the  postage  upon  a single  letter  conveyed  for  any 
distance  under  300  miles  was  fixed  at  5 cents  and  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance at  10  cents. 

By  the  act  of  1851  it  was  provided  that  a single  letter,  if  prepaid, 
should  be  carried  any  distance  not  exceeding  3,000  miles  for  3 cents  and 
any  greater  distance  for  6 cents. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  of  these  reductions  were  of  a radical  char- 
acter and  relatively  quite  as  important  as  that  which  is  now  proposed. 

In  each  case  there  ensued  a temporary  loss  of  revenue,  but  a sudden 
and  large  influx  of  business,  which  substantially  repaired  that  loss  within 
three  years. 

Unless  the  experience  of  past  legislation  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
goes  for  naught,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  stimulus  of  33  Jd  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  tax  for  carriage  would  at  once  increase  the  number 
of  letters  consigned  to  the  mails. 

The  advantages  of  secrecy  would  lead  to  a very  general  substitution 
of  sealed  packets  for  postal  cards  and  open  circulars,  and  in  divers  other 
ways  the  volume  of  first-class  matter  would  be  enormously  augmented. 
Such  increase  amounted  in  England,  in  the  first  year  after  the  adoption 
of  penny  postage,  to  more  than  125  per  cent. 

As  a result  of  careful  estimates,  the  details  of  which  can  not  be  here  set 
out,  I have  become  convinced  that  the  deficiency  for  the  first  year  after 
the  proposed  reduction  would  not  exceed  7 per  cent  of  the  expenditures, 
or  $3,000,000,  while  the  deficiency  after  the  reduction  of  1845  was  more 
than  14  per  cent,  and  after  that  of  1851  was  27  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  by  statistics  furnished  me 
by  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  act  of  1845  was  passed  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  existed  a 
deficiency  of  more  than  $30,000.  That  of  1851  was  encouraged  by  the 
slight  surplus  of  $132,000.  The  excess  of  revenue  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  likely  to  be  $3,500,000. 

If  Congress  should  approve  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  deemed  desir- 
able to  supply  to  some  extent  the  deficiency  which  must  for  a time  result 
by  increasing  the  charge  for  carrying  merchandise,  which  is  now  only  16 
cents  per  pound;  but  even  without  such  an  increase  I am  confident  that 
the  receipts  under  the  diminished  rates  would  equal  the  expenditures 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  brings  anew  to  your  notice 
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the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  present  system  of  Federal  jurisprudence 
so  as  effectually  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increasing  liti- 
gation with  which  it  is  called  upon  to  deal. 

The  Attorney- General  renews  the  suggestions  of  his  predecessor  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  better  provision  than  the  existing  laws  afford 
should  be  made  in  certain  judicial  districts  for  fixing  the  fees  of  wit- 
nesses and  jurors. 

In  my  message  of  December  last  I referred  to  pending  criminal  pro- 
ceedings growing  out  of  alleged  frauds  in  what  is  known  as  the  star- 
route  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  advised  you  that  I had 
enjoined  upon  the  Attorney- General  and  associate  counsel,  to  whom  the 
interests  of  the  Government  were  intrusted,  the  duty  of  prosecuting  with 
the  utmost  vigor  of  the  law  all  persons  who  might  be  found  chargeable 
with  those  offenses.  A trial  of  one  of  these  cases  has  since  occurred. 
It  occupied  for  many  weeks  the  attention  of  the  supreme  court  of  this 
District  and  was  conducted  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  It  resulted  in  a 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  but  the  cause  has  been  again  placed  upon  the 
calendar  and  will  shortly  be  retried.  If  any  guilty  persons  shall  finally 
escape  punishment  for  their  offenses,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  diligent 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

I trust  that  some  agreement  may  be  reached  which  will  speedily  enable 
Congress,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive,  to  afford  the  commer- 
cial community  the  benefits  of  a national  bankrupt  law. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  its  accompanying 
documents,  presents  a full  statement  of  the  varied  operations  of  that 
Department.  In  respect  to  Indian  affairs  nothing  has  occurred  which 
has  changed  or  seriously  modified  the  views  to  which  I devoted  much 
space  in  a former  communication  to  Congress.  I renew  the  recommen- 
dations therein  contained  as  to  extending  to  the  Indian  the  protection 
of  the  law,  allotting  land  in  severalty  to  such  as  desire  it,  and  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  youth.  Such  provision,  as  the 
Secretary  forcibly  maintains,  will  prove  unavailing  unless  it  is  broad 
enough  to  include  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  should  not  solely  relate  to  intellectual  training,  but  also  to  instruc- 
tion in  such  manual  labor  and  simple  industrial  arts  as  can  be  made  prac- 
tically available. 

Among  other  important  subjects  which  are  included  within  the  Secre- 
tary’s report,  and  which  will  doubtless  furnish  occasion  for  Congressional 
action,  may  be  mentioned  the  neglect  of  the  railroad  companies  to  which 
large  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  to  take  title 
thereto,  and  their  consequent  inequitable  exemption  from  local  taxation. 

No  survey  of  our  material  condition  can  fail  to  suggest  inquiries  as  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people. 

The  census  returns  disclose  an  alarming  state  of  illiteracy  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country,  where  the  provision  for  schools  is  grossly  inadequate. 
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It  is  a momentous  question  for  the  decision  of  Congress  whether  imme- 
diate and  substantial  aid  should  not  be  extended  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  supplementing  the  efforts  of  private  beneficence  and  of  State 
and  Territorial  legislation  in  behalf  of  education. 

The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
your  deliberations.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  marvelous  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  country  has  been  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures by  the  corporations  which  own  or  control  the  roads  as  have  tended 
to  impair  the  advantages  of  healthful  competition  and  to  make  hurtful 
discriminations  in  the  adjustment  of  freightage. 

These  inequalities  have  been  corrected  in  several  of  the  States  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  effect  of  which  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  territory. 

So  far  as  such  mischiefs  affect  commerce  between  the  States  or  between 
any  one  of  the  States  and  a foreign  country,  they  are  subjects  of  national 
concern,  and  Congress  alone  can  afford  relief. 

The  results  which  have  thus  far  attended  the  enforcement  of  the 
recent  statute  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  are 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
additional  legislation  in  this  regard  will  be  deemed  desirable  until  the 
effect  of  existing  laws  shall  be  more  closely  observed  and  studied. 

I congratulate  you  that  the  commissioners  under  whose  supervision 
those  laws  have  been  put  in  operation  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
evil  at  which  they  are  aimed  may  be  suppressed  without  resort  to  such 
radical  measures  as  in  some  quarters  have  been  thought  indispensable 
for  success. 

The  close  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  the  Territories  pre- 
paring to  be  great  States  may  well  engage  your  special  attention.  It 
is  there  that  the  Indian  disturbances  mainly  occur  and  that  polygamy 
has  found  room  for  its  growth.  I can  not  doubt  that  a careful  sur- 
vey of  Territorial  legislation  would  be  of  the  highest  utility.  Life  and 
property  would  become  more  secure.  The  liability  of  outbreaks  between 
Indians  and  whites  would  be  lessened.  The  public  domain  would  be 
more  securely  guarded  and  better  progress  be  made  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young. 

Alaska  is  still  without  any  form  of  civil  government.  If  means  were 
provided  for  the  education  of  its  people  and  for  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property,  the  immense  resources  of  the  region  would  invite 
permanent  settlements  and  open  new  fields  for  industry  and  enterprise. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  presents  an  account  of 
the  labors  of  that  Department  during  the  past  year  and  includes  infor- 
mation of  much  interest  to  the  general  public. 

The  condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country  and  the  wasteful  manner 
in  which  their  destruction  is  taking  place  give  cause  for  serious  appre- 
hension. Their  action  in  protecting  the  earth’s  surface,  in  modifying 
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the  extremes  of  climate,  and  in  regulating  and  sustaining  the  flow  of 
spi  ings  and  streams  is  now  well  understood,  and  their  importance  in 
relation  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  can  not  be  safely 
disregarded.  They  are  fast  disappearing  before  destructive  fires  and  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  our  increasing  population,  and  their  total  ex- 
tinction can  not  be  long  delayed  unless  better  methods  than  now  pre- 
vail shall  be  adopted  for  their  protection  and  cultivation.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  forests  still  remaining  on  the  public 
domain,  especially  in  the  extreme  Western  States  and  Territories,  where 
the  necessity  for  their  preservation  is  greater  than  in  less  mountainous 
regions,  and  where  the  prevailing  dryness  of  the  climate  renders  their 
restoration,  if  they  are  once  destroyed,  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  communication  which  I made  to  Congress  at  its  first  session,  in 
December  last,  contained  a somewhat  full  statement  of  my  sentiments 
in  relation  to  the  principles  and  rules  which  ought  to  govern  appoint- 
ments to  public  service. 

Referring  to  the  various  plans  which  had  theretofore  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  National  Legislature  (plans  which  in  the  main  were 
modeled  upon  the  system  which  obtains  in  Great  Britain,  but  which 
lacked  certain  of  the  prominent  features  whereby  that  system  is  distin- 
guished), I felt  bound  to  intimate  my  doubts  whether  they,  or  any  of 
them,  would  afford  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  aimed  to 
correct. 

I declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  proposed  measures  should  prove 
acceptable  to  Congress  they  would  receive  the  unhesitating  support  of 
the  Executive. 

Since  these  suggestions  were  submitted  for  your  consideration  there 
has  been  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  but  there 
has  meanwhile  been  an  increase  in  the  public  interest  in  that  subject, 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  apparently  without  distinction  of  party, 
have  in  various  ways  and  upon  frequent  occasions  given  expression  to 
their  earnest  wish  for  prompt  and  definite  action.  In  my  judgment  such 
action  should  no  longer  be  postponed. 

I may  add  that  my  own  sense  of  its  pressing  importance  has  been 
quickened  by  observation  of  a practical  phase  of  the  matter,  to  which 
attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  by  my  predecessors. 

The  civil  list  now  comprises  about  100,000  persons,  far  the  larger  part 
of  whom  must,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  be  selected  by  the 
President  either  directly  or  through  his  own  appointees. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  appointments  to  the  civil  service  may  not  have  been  an 
irksome  task  for  the  Executive,  but  now  that  the  burden  has  increased 
fully  a hundredfold  it  has  become  greater  than  he  ought  to  bear,  and  it 
necessarily  diverts  his  time  and  attention  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
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other  duties  no  less  delicate  and  responsible,  and  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  can  not  be  delegated  to  other  hands. 

In  the  judgment  of  not  a few  who  have  given  study  and  reflection  to 
this  matter,  the  nation  has  outgrown  the  provisions  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  established  for  filling  the  minor  offices  in  the  public  service. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  chang- 
ing the  fundamental  law  in  this  regard,  it  is  certain  that  much  relief  may 
be  afforded,  not  only  to  the  President  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments, but  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  by  discreet  leg- 
islation. They  would  be  protected  in  a great  measure  by  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  by  any  other  which  should  embody  its 
important  features,  from  the  pressure  of  personal  importunity  and  from 
the  labor  of  examining  conflicting  claims  and  pretensions  of  candidates. 

I trust  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  some  decisive  action 
may  be  taken  for  the  correction  of  the  evils  which  inhere  in  the  present 
methods  of  appointment,  and  I assure  you  of  my  hearty  cooperation  in 
any  measures  which  are  likely  to  conduce  to  that  end. 

As  to  the  most  appropriate  term  and  tenure  of  the  official  life  of  the 
subordinate  employees  of  the  Government,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that,  whatever  their  extent  or  character,  the  one  should  be  defi- 
nite and  the  other  stable,  and  that  neither  should  be  regulated  by  zeal  in 
the  service  of  party  or  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  an  individual 

It  matters  little  to  the  people  at  large  what  competent  person  is  at 
the  head  of  this  department  or  of  that  bureau  if  they  feel  assured  that 
the  removal  of  one  and  the  accession  of  another  will  not  involve  the 
retirement  of  honest  and  faithful  subordinates  whose  duties  are  purely 
administrative  and  have  no  legitimate  connection  with  the  triumph  of 
any  political  principles  or  the  success  of  any  political  party  or  faction. 
It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  officers  that  the  Senate  bill,  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  exclusively  applies. 

While  neither  that  bill  nor  any  other  prominent  scheme  for  improving 
the  civil  service  concerns  the  higher  grade  of  officials,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I feel  bound  to  correct  a 
prevalent  misapprehension  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  present 
Executive  has  displaced  the  incumbent  of  an  office  and  appointed  another 
in  liis  stead. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  he  has  in  this  particular  signally 
departed  from  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  under  recent  Admin- 
istrations of  the  Government.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  Executive  appointments  during  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding  Mr.  Garfield’s  accession  to  the  Presidency  was 
2,696.  Of  this  number  244,  or  9 per  cent,  involved  the  removal  of  pre- 
vious incumbents. 

The  ratio  of  removals  to  the  whole  number  of  apoointments  was  much 
the  same  during  each  of  those  four  years. 
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In  the  first  year,  with  790  appointments,  there  were  74  removals,  or  9.3 
per  cent;  in  the  second,  with  917  appointments,  there  were  85  removals, 
or  8.5  per  cent;  in  the  third,  with  480  appointments,  there  were  48  remov- 
als, or  10  per  cent;  in  the  fourth,  with  429  appointments,  there  were  37 
removals,  or  8.6  per  cent.  In  the  four  months  of  President  Garfield’s 
Administration  there  were  390  appointments  and  89  removals,  or  22.7 
per  cent.  Precisely  the  same  number  of  removals  (89)  has  taken  place 
in  the  fourteen  months  which  have  since  elapsed,  but  they  constitute 
only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  appointments  (1,1 18)  within 
that  period  and  less  than  2.6  of  the  entire  list  of  officials  (3,459),  exclu- 
sive of  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  is  filled  by  Presidential  appointment. 

I declare  my  approval  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  found  necessary 
for  supplementing  the  existing  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  political 
assessments. 

In  July  last  I authorized  a public  announcement  that  employees  of  the 
Government  should  regard  themselves  as  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
pleasure  in  making  or  refusing  to  make  political  contributions,  and  that 
their  action  in  that  regard  would  in  no  manner  affect  their  official  status. 

In  this  announcement  I acted  upon  the  view,  which  I had  always  main- 
tained and  still  maintain,  that  a public  officer  should  be  as  absolutely 
free  as  any  other  citizen  to  give  or  to  withhold  a contribution  for  the 
aid  of  the  political  party  of  his  choice.  It  has,  however,  been  urged, 
and  doubtless  not  without  foundation  in  fact,  that  by  solicitation  of  offi- 
cial superiors  and  by  other  modes  such  contributions  have  at  times  been 
obtained  from  persons  whose  only  motive  for  giving  has  been  the  fear 
of  what  might  befall  them  if  they  refused.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  contributions  are  not  voluntary,  and  in  my  judgment  their  collec- 
tion should  be  prohibited  by  law.  A bill  which  will  effectually  suppress 
them  will  receive  my  cordial  approval. 

I hope  that,  however  numerous  and  urgent  may  be  the  demands  upon 
your  attention,  the  interests  of  this  District  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  denial  to  its  residents  of  the  great  right  of  suffrage  in  all  its  re- 
lations to  national,  State,  and  municipal  action  imposes  upon  Congress 
the  duty  of  affording  them  the  best  administration  which  its  wisdom 
can  devise. 

The  report  of  the  District  Commissioners  indicates  certain  measures 
whose  adoption  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable.  I instance  in  partic- 
ular those  which  relate  to  arrears  of  taxes,  to  steam  railroads,  and  to 
assessments  of  real  property. 

Among  the  questions  which  have  been  the  topic  of  recent  debate  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  none  are  of  greater  gravity  than  those  relating  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors  and  the  intend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  its  provisions  for  devolving  Executive  func- 
tions upon  the  Vice-President  when  the  President  suffers  from  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
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I trust  that  no  embarrassments  may  result  from  a failure  to  determine 
these  questions  before  another  national  election. 

The  closing  year  has  been  replete  with  blessings,  for  which  we  owe  to 
the  Giver  of  All  Good  our  reverent  acknowledgment.  For  the  uninter- 
rupted harmony  of  our  foreign  relations,  for  the  decay  of  sectional  animos- 
ities, for  the  exuberance  of  our  harvests  and  the  triumphs  of  our  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries,  for  the  prevalence  of  health,  the  spread  of 
intelligence,  and  the  conservation  of  the  public  credit,  for  the  growth 
of  the  country  in  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness  for  these  and 
countless  other  blessings  we  should  rejoice  and  be  glad.  I trust  that 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  great  prosperity  our  counsels  may  be  har- 
monious, and  that  the  dictates  of  prudence,  patriotism,  justice,  and  econ- 
omy may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  in  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  may  heartily  unite. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  1883. 

To  the  Co7igress  of  the  United  States: 

At  the  threshold  of  your  deliberations  I congratulate  you  upon  the 
favorable  aspect  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  this  Government. 

Our  relations  with  other  countries  continue  to  be  upon  a friendly  foot- 
ing. With  the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Hayti,  Italy,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  no  incident  has 
occurred  which  calls  for  special  comment.  The  recent  opening  of  new 
lines  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Central  America  and  Brazil  per- 
mitted the  interchange  of  messages  of  friendship  with  the  Governments 
of  those  countries. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  perfected  and  proclaimed  consular 
and  commercial  treaties  with  Servia  and  a consular  treaty  with  Rouma- 
nia,  thus  extending  our  intercourse  with  the  Danubian  countries,  while 
our  Eastern  relations  have  been  put  upon  a wider  basis  by  treaties  with 
Korea  and  Madagascar.  The  new  boundary-survey  treaty  with  Mexico, 
a trade-marks  convention  and  a supplementary  treaty  of  extradition  with 
Spain,  and  conventions  extending  the  duration  of  the  Franco- American 
Claims  Commission  have  also  been  proclaimed. 

Notice  of  the  termination  of  the  fisheries  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  duly  given  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  reciprocal  priv- 
ileges and  exemptions  of  the  treaty  will  accordingly  cease  on  July  1,  1885. 
The  fisheries  industries,  pursued  by  a numerous  class  of  our  citizens  on 
the  northern  coasts,  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  are  worthy 
of  the  fostering  care  of  Congress.  Whenever  brought  into  competition 
with  the  like  industries  of  other  countries,  our  fishermen,  as  well  as  our 
manufacturers  of  fishing  appliances  and  preparers  of  fish  products,  have 
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maintained  a foremost  place.  I suggest  that  Congress  create  a commis- 
sion to  consider  the  general  question  of  our  rights  in  the  fisheries  and  the 
means  of  opening  to  our  citizens,  under  just  and  enduring  conditions, 
the  richly  stocked  fishing  waters  and  sealing  grounds  of  British  North 
America. 

Question  has  arisen  touching  the  deportation  to  the  United  States  from 
the  British  Islands,  by  governmental  or  municipal  aid,  of  persons  unable 
there  to  gain  a living  and  equally  a burden  on  the  community  here. 
Such  of  these  persons  as  fall  under  the  pauper  class  as  defined  by  law 
have  been  sent  back  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  statutes. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  insisted  that  precautions  have  been 
taken  before  shipment  to  prevent  these  objectionable  visitors  from  com- 
ing hither  without  guaranty  of  support  by  their  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try. The  action  of  the  British  authorities  in  applying  measures  for 
relief  has,  however,  in  so  many  cases  proved  ineffectual,  and  especially 
so  in  certain  recent  instances  of  needy  emigrants  reaching  our  territory 
through  Canada,  that  a revision  of  our  legislation  upon  this  subject  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  has  been  con- 
tinued and  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

The  legislation  of  France  against  the  importation  of  prepared  swine 
products  from  the  United  States  has  been  repealed.  That  result  is  due 
no  less  to  the  friendly  representations  of  this  Government  than  to  a 
growing  conviction  in  France  that  the  restriction  was  not  demanded  by 
any  real  danger  to  health. 

Germany  still  prohibits  the  introduction  of  all  swine  products  from 
America.  I extended  to  the  Imperial  Government  a friendly  invitation 
to  send  experts  to  the  United  States  to  inquire  whether  the  use  of  those 
products  was  dangerous  to  health.  This  invitation  was  declined.  I have 
believed  it  of  such  importance,' however,  that  the  exact  facts  should  be 
ascertained  and  promulgated  that  I have  appointed  a competent  commis- 
sion to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  Its  members  have 
shown  their  public  spirit  by  accepting  their  trust  without  pledge  of  com- 
pensation, but  I trust  that  Congress  will  see  in  the  national  and  interna- 
tional bearings  of  the  matter  a sufficient  motive  for  providing  at  least  for 
reimbursement  of  such  expenses  as  they  may  necessarily  incur. 

The  coronation  of  the  Czar  at  Moscow  afforded  to  this  Government  an 
occasion  for  testifying  its  continued  friendship  by  sending  a special  envoy 
and  a representative  of  the  Navy  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

While  there  have  arisen  during  the  year  no  grave  questions  affecting 
the  status  in  the  Russian  Empire  of  American  citizens  of  other  faith 
than  that  held  by  the  national  church,  this  Government  remains  firm  in 
its  conviction  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens  abroad  should  be  in  no  wise 
affected  by  their  religious  belief. 

It  is  understood  that  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
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which  now  burden  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  and  the  peculiar  methods 
of  administration  which  there  prevail  necessitate  constant  discussion  and 
appeal  on  our  part  from  the  proceedings  of  the  insular  authorities.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  just  protests  of  this  Government  have  not  as  yet 
produced  satisfactory  results. 

The  commission  appointed  to  decide  certain  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Spanish  Government,  after  the  recognition  of  a satisfactory 
rule  as  to  the  validity  and  force  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States, 
has  finally  adjourned.  Some  of  its  awards,  though  made  more  than  two 
years  ago,  have  not  yet  been  paid.  Their  speedy  payment  is  expected. 

Claims  to  a large  amount  which  were  held  by  the  late  commission  to 

be  without  its  jurisdiction  have  been  diplomatically  presented  to  the 
Spanish  Government.  As  the  action  of  the  colonial  authorities  which 

has  given  rise  to  these  claims  was  admittedly  illegal,  full  reparation  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  our  citizens  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

The  case  of  the  Masonic  has  not  yet  reached  a settlement.  The 
Manila  court  has  found  that  the  proceedings  of  which  this  Government 
has  complained  were  unauthorized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government 
of  Spain  will  not  withhold  the  speedy  reparation  which  its  sense  of  jus- 
tice should  impel  it  to  offer  for  the  unusual  severity  and  unjust  action  of 
its  subordinate  colonial  officers  in  the  case  of  this  vessel. 

The  Helvetian  Confederation  has  proposed  the  inauguration  of  a class 
of  international  treaties  for  the  referment  to  arbitration  of  grave  ques- 
tions between  nations.  This  Government  has  assented  to  the  proposed 
negotiation  of  such  a treaty  with  Switzerland. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Berlin  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  rights  are 
assured  to  all  strangers  in  Bulgaria.  As  the  United  States  have  no  dis- 
tinct conventional  relations  with  that  country  and  are  not  a party  to  the 
treaty,  they  should,  in  my  opinion,  maintain  diplomatic  representation 
at  Sofia  for  the  improvement  of  intercourse  and  the  proper  protection 
of  the  many  American  citizens  who  resort  to  that  country  as  mission- 
aries and  teachers.  I suggest  that  I be  given  authority  to  establish  an 
agency  and  consulate-general  at  the  Bulgarian  capital. 

The  United  States  are  now  participating  in  a revision  of  the  tariffs  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  have  assented  to  the  application  of  a license 
tax  to  foreigners  doing  business  in  Turkey,  but  have  opposed  the  oppres- 
sive storage  tax  upon  petroleum  entering  the  ports  of  that  country. 

The  Government  of  the  Khedive  has  proposed  that  the  authority  of 
the  mixed  judicial  tribunals  in  Egypt  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  citizens 
of  the  United  States  accused  of  crime,  who  are  now  triable  before  consu- 
lar courts.  This  Government  is  not  indisposed  to  accept  the  change, 
but  believes  that  its  terms  should  be  submitted  for  criticism  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  the  whole  subject. 

At  no  time  in  our  national  history  has  there  been  more  manifest  need 
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of  close  and  lasting  relations  with  a neighboring  state  than  now  exists 
with  respect  to  Mexico.  The  rapid  influx  of  our  capital  and  enterprise 
into  that  country  shows,  by  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  the 
vast  reciprocal  advantages  which  must  attend  the  progress  of  its  inter- 
nal development.  The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  1848  has 
been  terminated  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  in  the  absence  of  con- 
ventional engagements  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico  now  depend 
upon  the  domestic  statutes  of  that  Republic.  There  have  been  instances 
of  harsh  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  our  vessels  and  citizens  in 
Mexico  and  of  denial  of  the  diplomatic  resort  for  their  protection.  The 
initial  step  toward  a better  understanding  has  been  taken  in  the  negotia- 
tion by  the  commission  authorized  by  Congress  of  a treaty  which  is  still 
before  the  Senate  awaiting  its  approval. 

The  provisions  for  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  the  frontier  by  the  troops 
in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  have  been  prolonged  for  another  year.  The 
operations  of  the  forces  of  both  Governments  against  these  savages  have 
been  successful,  and  several  of  their  most  dangerous  bands  have  been 
captured  or  dispersed  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can soldiers  fighting  in  a common  cause. 

The  convention  for  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Pacific  having  been  ratified  and  exchanged,  the  preliminary  re- 
connoissance  therein  stipulated  has  been  effected.  It  now  rests  with 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  completing  the  survey  and  relocating 
the  boundary  monuments. 

A convention  was  signed  with  Mexico  on  July  13,  1882,  providing 
for  the  rehearing  of  the  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  Abra  Silver 
Mining  Company,  in  whose  favor  awards  were  made  by  the  late  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  Claims  Commission.  That  convention  still  awaits  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  because  of  those  charges  of  fraudu- 
lent awards  which  have  made  a new  commission  necessary,  the  Execu- 
tive has  directed  the  suspension  of  payments  of  the  distributive  quota 
received  from  Mexico. 

Our  geographical  proximity  to  Central  America  and  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  States  of  that  country  justify,  in  my  judg- 
ment, such  a material  increase  of  our  consular  corps  as  will  place  at  each 
capital  a consul-general. 

The  contest  between  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru  has  passed  from  the 
stage  of  strategic  hostilities  to  that  of  negotiation,  in  which  the  counsels 
of  this  Government  have  been  exercised.  The  demands  of  Chile  for 
absolute  cession  of  territory  have  been  maintained  and  accepted  by  the 
party  of  General  Iglesias  to  the  extent  of  concluding  a treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Government  of  Chile  in  general  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  signed  in  May  last  between  the  Chilean  commander  and 
General  Iglesias.  As  a result  of  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  General 
Iglesias  has  been  formally  recognized  by  Chile  as  President  of  Peru  and 
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his  government  installed  at  Lima,  which  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
Chileans.  A call  has  been  issued  by  General  Iglesias  for  a representa- 
tive assembly,  to  be  elected  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  to  meet  at  Lima 
on  the  1 st  of  March  next.  Meanwhile  the  provisional  government  of 
General  Iglesias  has  applied  for  recognition  to  the  principal  powers  of 
America  and  Europe.  When  the  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  shall  be 
manifested,  I shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  government  approved  by 
them. 

Diplomatic  and  naval  representatives  of  this  Government  attended  at 
Caracas  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar. 
At  the  same  time  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Washington  in  the 
Venezuelan  capital  testified  to  the  veneration  in  which  his  memory  is 
there  held. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  Executive  to  propose  to 
Venezuela  a reopening  of  the  awards  of  the  mixed  commission  of  Cara- 
cas. The  departure  from  this  country  of  the  Venezuelan  minister  has 
delayed  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  reviving  the  commission.  This 
Government  holds  that  until  the  establishment  of  a treaty  upon  this 
subject  the  Venezuelan  Government  must  continue  to  make  the  payments 
provided  for  in  the  convention  of  1866. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  dispute  growing  out  of  the 
unpaid  obligations  due  from  Venezuela  to  France  will  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  The  French  cabinet  has  proposed  a basis  of  settlement  which 
meets  my  approval,  but  as  it  involves  a recasting  of  the  annual  quotas  of 
the  foreign  debt  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  submit  the  proposal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  The  Hague, 
London,  and  Madrid. 

At  the  recent  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Kalakaua  this  Govern- 
ment was  represented  both  diplomatically  and  by  the  formal  visit  of  a 
vessel  of  war. 

The  question  of  terminating  or  modifying  the  existing  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Hawaii  is  now  before  Congress.  I am  convinced  that  the 
charges  of  abuses  and  frauds  under  that  treaty  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  I renew  the  suggestion  of  last  year’s  message  that  the  treaty  be 
modified  wherever  its  provisions  have  proved  onerous  to  legitimate  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  I am  not  disposed  to  favor  the  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  treaty  relations  which  have  fostered  good  will  between  the 
countries  and  contributed  toward  the  equality  of  Hawaii  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  declared  by  this  Government  of  extending 
our  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  nations,  legations  have  during  the  past 
year  been  established  in  Persia,  Siam,  and  Korea.  It  is  probable  that 
permanent  missions  of  those  countries  will  ere  long  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States.  A special  embassy  from  Siam  is  now  on  its  way  hither. 

Treaty  relations  with  Korea  were  perfected  by  the  exchange  at  Seoul, 
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on  the  19th  of  May  last,  of  the  ratifications  of  the  lately  concluded  con- 
vention, and  envoys  from  the  King  of  Tah  Chosen  have  visited  this  coun- 
try and  received  a cordial  welcome.  Korea,  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  methods  of  Western  civilization,  now  invites  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  it  needs  the  imple- 
ments and  products  which  the  United  States  are  ready  to  supply.  We 
seek  no  monopoly  of  its  commerce  and  no  advantages  over  other  nations, 
but  as  the  Chosenese,  in  reaching  for  a higher  civilization,  have  confided 
in  this  Republic,  we  can  not  regard  with  indifference  any  encroachment 
on  their  rights. 

China,  by  the  payment  of  a money  indemnity,  has  settled  certain  of 
the  long-pending  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  I have  strong  hopes  that  the 
remainder  will  soon  be  adjusted. 

Questions  have  arisen  touching  the  rights  of  American  and  other 
foreign  manufacturers  in  China  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  which 
permit  aliens  to  exercise  their  industries  in  that  country.  On  this  spe- 
cific point  our  own  treaty  is  silent,  but  under  the  operation  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  we  have  like  privileges  with  those  of  other 
powers.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  our  citi- 
zens have  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  benefit  secured  by  treaty,  I doubt 
the  expediency  of  leading  in  a movement  to  constrain  China  to  admit 
an  interpretation  which  we  have  only  an  indirect  treaty  right  to  exact. 
The  transference  to  China  of  American  capital  for  the  employment 
there  of  Chinese  labor  would  in  effect  inaugurate  a competition  for  the 
control  of  markets  now  supplied  by  our  home  industries. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  restricting  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  has  been  violated,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  by  the 
officials  of  China  upon  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  certifying  that 
the  immigrants  belong  to  the  excepted  classes. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  incident  to  this  sup- 
posed infraction,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  of  China  will 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  securing  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  law. 

The  same  considerations  which  prompted  Congress  at  its  last  session 
to  return  to  Japan  the  Simonoseki  indemnity  seem  to  me  to  require  at  its 
hands  like  action  in  respect  to  the  Canton  indemnity  fund,  now  amount- 
ing to  $300,000. 

The  question  of  the  general  revision  of  the  foreign  treaties  of  Japan  has 
been  considered  in  an  international  conference  held  at  Tokyo,  but  without 
definite  result  as  yet.  This  Government  is  disposed  to  concede  the  re- 
quests of  Japan  to  determine  its  own  tariff  duties,  to  provide  such  proper 
judicial  tribunals  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Western  powers  for 
the  trial  of  causes  to  which  foreigners  are  parties,  and  to  assimilate  the 
terms  and  duration  of  its  treaties  to  those  of  other  civilized  states. 

Through  our  ministers  at  London  and  at  Monrovia  this  Government 
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has  endeavored  to  aid  Liberia  in  its  differences  with  Great  Britain  touch- 
ing the  northwestern  boundary  of  that  Republic.  There  is  a prospect  of 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mannah  River  as  the 
line.  This  arrangement  is  a compromise  of  the  conflicting  territorial 
claims  and  takes  from  Liberia  no  country  over  which  it  has  maintained 
effective  jurisdiction. 

The  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Kongo  is  being  opened  to  commerce 
by  a society  called  the  International  African  Association,  of  which  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  is  the  president  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
the  chief  executive  officer.  Large  tracts  of  territory  have  been  ceded 
to  the  association  by  native  chiefs,  roads  have  been  opened,  steamboats 
placed  on  the  river,  and  the  nuclei  of  states  established  at  twenty-two 
stations  under  one  flag  which  offers  freedom  to  commerce  and  prohibits 
the  slave  trade.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  philanthropic.  It  does 
not  aim  at  permanent  political  control,  but  seeks  the  neutrality  of  the 
valley.  The  United  States  can  not  be  indifferent  to  this  work  nor  to 
the  interests  of  their  citizens  involved  in  it.  It  may  become  advisable 
for  us  to  cooperate  with  other  commercial  powers  in  promoting  the  rights 
of  trade  and  residence  in  the  Kongo  Valley  free  from  the  interference  or 
political  control  of  any  one  nation. 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  invitations  from  foreign  governments  to 
participate  in  social  and  scientific  congresses  for  the  discussion  of  impor- 
tant matters  of  general  concern,  I repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  last  mes- 
sage that  provision  be  made  for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power  by 
the  Executive  in  appointing  delegates  to  such  convocations.  Able  spe- 
cialists are  ready  to  serve  the  national  interests  in  such  capacity  without 
personal  profit  or  other  compensation  than  the  defrayment  of  expenses 
actually  incurred,  and  this  a comparatively  small  annual  appropriation 
would  suffice  to  meet. 

I have  alluded  in  my  previous  messages  to  the  injurious  and  vex- 
atious restrictions  suffered  by  our  trade  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
Brazil,  whose  natural  outlet  for  its  great  national  staple,  coffee,  is  in 
and  through  the  United  States,  imposes  a heavy  export  duty  upon  that 
product.  Our  petroleum  exports  are  hampered  in  Turkey  and  in  other 
Eastern  ports  by  restrictions  as  to  storage  and  by  onerous  taxation. 
For  these  mischiefs  adequate  relief  is  not  always  afforded  by  reciprocity 
treaties  like  that  with  Hawaii  or  that  lately  negotiated  with  Mexico  and 
now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  advisable  to  provide 
some  measure  of  equitable  retaliation  in  our  relations  with  governments 
which  discriminate  against  our  own?  If,  for  example,  the  Executive 
were  empowered  to  apply  to  Spanish  vessels  and  cargoes  from  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  the  same  rules  of  treatment  and  scale  of  penalties  for  tech- 
nical faults  which  are  applied  to  our  vessels  and  cargoes  in  the  Antilles, 
a resort  to  that  course  might  not  be  barren  of  good  results. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  a full  and  interesting 
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exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

It  shows  that  the  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1883,  amounted  to  $398,287,581.95,  whereof  there  was 
received — 


From  customs $2x4,706,496.93 

From  internal  revenue i44)  720,  368. 98 

From  sales  of  public  lands 7)  864. 42 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks 9, 111,008.85 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays 4,460,  205. 17 

From  other  sources 17,  333, 637. 60 

Total 398,287,581.95 

For  the  same  period  the  ordinary  expenditures  were: 

For  civil  expenses $22,  343,  285.  76 

For  foreign  intercourse 2, 419,  275. 24 

For  Indians 7, 362, 590. 34 

For  pensions $66, 01 2, 573. 64 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  arsenals 48,911,382.93 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards 15,  283, 437. 17 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 40, 098,  432.  73 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia 3, 817, 028. 48 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 59,  160, 131.  25 


Total 265,408,137.54 


Leaving  a surplus  revenue  of  $132,879,444.41,  which,  with  an  amount 
drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $1,299,312.55,  making 
$134,178,756.96,  was  applied  to  the  redemption — 


Of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund $44,  850,  700. 00 

Of  fractional  currency  for  the  sinking  fund 46, 556.96 

Of  funded  loan  of  1881,  continued  at  3%  per  cent 65, 380,  250. 00 

Of  loan  of  July  and  August,  1S61,  continued  at  3 \A  per  cent 20, 594, 600. 00 

Of  funded  loan  of  1907 1,418,850.00 

Of  funded  loan  of  1881 719,  150.00 

Of  loan  of  February,  1861 18,000.00 

Of  loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 266,600.00 

Of  loan  of  March,  1863 116,850.00 

Of  loan  of  July,  1882 47,650.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1862 10,300.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1864 7,050.00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1865 9,600.00 

Of  ten-forties  of  1864 133,550.00 

Of  consols  of  1865 40,800.00 

Of  consols  of  1867 235,  700. 00 

Of  consols  of  1868 154,650.00 

Of  Oregon  War  debt 5,450.00 

Of  refunding  certificates 109, 150. 00 

Of  old  demand,  com  pound- interest,  and  other  notes 13,300.00 


Total 134,178,756.96 


The  revenue  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  actual  and  estimated,  is  as 
follows: 
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Source. 

For  the  quarter 
ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1883 
(actual). 

For  the  remain- 
ing three 
quarters  of  the 
year  (esti- 
mated). 

From  customs 

$57.  402,  975-  67 

$137,  597.  024-33 

From  internal  revenue 

29, 662,  078.  60 

9°.  337.921-40 

From  sales  of  public  lauds 

2, 932,635.17 

5, 067,  364.  83 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national 

banks 

1,  557,  800.  88 

I.542-  199-  12 

From  repayment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund, 

Pacific  Railway  companies 

521,059.51 

1,478,940. 49 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

298,  696.  78 

901,  303.  22 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  lands. . . 

863,  209.  80 

2, 436,  790.  20 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property . 

1 1 2,  562.  23 

167, 437-  77 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc 

950,  229.  46 

3, 149,  770. 54 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 

X72.46l.3i 

327, 538. 69 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

256,017.99 

1, 643, 982. 01 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

1,237,  189.63 

2,  382, 810.  37 

Total  receipts 

' 

95,966,917.03 

247.  °33, 082. 97 

, 

The  actual  and  estimated  expenses  for  the  same  period  are: 




Object. 

For  the  quarter 
ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1883 
(actual). 

- 1 

. 1 

For  the  remain- 
ing three 
quarters  of  the 
year  (esti- 
mated). 

For  civil  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  including 
public  buildings,  light-houses,  and  collecting 
the  revenue 

$15,385,  799-42 

$51, 1 14,  200. 58 

2,  623,  390. 54 

4, 126, 609. 46 

For  pensions 

16,  285,  261. 98 

53,7M,738.o2 

For  military  establishment,  including  fortifica- 
tions, river  and  harbor  improvements,  and 
arsenals 

13,512,  204.33 

26, 487,  795. 67 

For  naval  establishment,  including  vessels  and 
machinery,  and  improvements  at  navy-yards. . 

4,  199,  299-  69 

12,  300,  700.31 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

1,  138,  836.41 

1 

2,611, 163.59 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 

14,  797,  297-  96 

39,  702,  702. 04 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 

67,  942,  090.  33 

190,  °57.  9°9-  67 

1 

Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated $343.  °°°.  °°°-  00 

Total  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated 258, 000,  000. 00 

85,  000,  000. 00 

Estimated  amount  due  the  sinking  fund 45.  816,  741-  07 

heaving  a balance  of 39.  i83>  258-  93 


If  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  June  30,  1885,  be 
estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws,  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion 
that  for  that  year  the  receipts  will  exceed  by  $60,000,000  the  ordinary 
expenditures  including  the  amount  devoted  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Hitherto  the  surplus,  as  rapidly  as  it  has  accumulated,  has  been  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

As  a result  the  only  bonds  now  outstanding  which  are  redeemable  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  Government  are  the  3 percents,  amounting  to  about 
$305,000,000. 

The  4)4  percents,  amounting  to  $250,000,000,  and  the  $737,000,000 
4 percents  are  not  payable  until  1891  and  1907,  respectively. 

If  the  surplus  shall  hereafter  be  as  large  as  the  Treasury  estimates 
now  indicate,  the  3 per  cent  bonds  may  all  be  redeemed  at  least  four 
years  before  any  of  the  4 percents  can  be  called  in.  The  latter  at 
the  same  rate  of  accumulation  of  surplus  can  be  paid  at  maturity,  and  the 
moneys  requisite  for  the  redemption  of  the  4 percents  will  be  in  the  Treas- 
ury many  years  before  those  obligations  become  payable. 

There  are  cogent  reasons,  however,  why  the  national  indebtedness 
should  not  be  thus  rapidly  extinguished.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  only  by  excessive  taxation  is  such  rapidity  attainable. 

I11  a communication  to  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  I recommended 
that  all  excise  taxes  be  abolished  except  those  relating  to  distillec1  spir- 
its and  that  substantial  reductions  be  also  made  in  the  revenues  fron* 
customs.  A statute  has  since  been  enacted  by  which  the  annual  tax 
and  tariff  receipts  of  the  Government  have  been  cut  down  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

While  I have  no  doubt  that  still  further  reductions  may  be  wisely 
made,  I do  not  advise  the  adoption  at  this  session  of  any  measures  for 
large  diminution  of  the  national  revenues.  The  results  of  the  legislation 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  have  not  as  yet  become  sufficiently 
apparent  to  justify  any  radical  revision  or  sweeping  modifications  of 
existing  law. 

In  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  can  be  definitely  ascertained  a portion  at  least  of  the 
surplus  revenues  may  be  wisely  applied  to  the  long-neglected  duty  of 
rehabilitating  our  Navy  and  providing  coast  defenses  for  the  protection 
of  our  harbors.  This  is  a matter  to  which  I shall  again  advert. 

Immediately  associated  with  the  financial  subject  just  discussed  is  the 
important  question  what  legislation  is  needed  regarding  the  national  cur- 
rency. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  now  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  to 
support  the  national-bank  circulation  is  about  $350,000,000.  Nearly 
$200,000,000  of  this  amount  consists  of  3 percents,  which,  as  already 
stated,  are  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  and  are  likely  to 
be  called  in  within  less  than  four  years  unless  meantime  the  surplus 
revenues  shall  be  diminished. 

The  probable  effect  of  such  an  extensive  retirement  of  the  securities 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  national-bank  circulation  would  be  such  a 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  as  to  produce  grave  commer- 
cial embarrassments. 

How  can  this  danger  be  obviated?  The  most  effectual  plan,  and  one 
whose  adoption  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity  I shall  heartily 
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approve,  has  already  been  indicated. 

If  the  revenues  of  the  next  four  years  shall  be  kept  substantially  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenses,  the  volume  of  circulation  will  not  be  likely 
to  suffer  any  material  disturbance;  but  if,  011  the  other  hand,  there  shall 
be  great  delay  in  reducing  taxation,  it  will  become  necessary  either  to 
substitute  some  other  form  of  currency  in  place  of  the  national-bank 
notes  qr  to  make  important  changes  in  the  laws  by  which  their  circula- 
tion is  now  controlled. 

In  my  judgment  the  latter  course  is  far  preferable.  I commend  tc 
your  attention  the  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  suggestions  upon 
this  subject  which  appear  in  the  Secretary’s  report. 

The  objections  which  he  urges  against  the  acceptance  of  any  other 
securities  than  the  obligations  of  the  Government  itself  as  a foundation 
for  national-bank  circulation  seem  to  me  insuperable. 

For  averting  the  threatened  contraction  two  courses  have  been  sug- 
gested, either  of  which  is  probably  feasible.  One  is  the  issuance  of  new 
bonds,  having  many  years  to  run,  bearing  a low  rate  of  interest,  and 
exchangeable  upon  specified  terms  for  those  now  outstanding.  The 
other  course,  which  commends  itself  to  my  own  judgment  as  the  better, 
is  the  enactment  of  a law  repealing  the  tax  on  circulation  and  permitting 
the  banks  to  issue  notes  for  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket value  instead  of,  as  now,  the  face  value  of  their  deposited  bonds.  I 
agree  with  the  Secretary  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

The  trade  dollar  was  coined  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  in  countries 
where  silver  passed  at  its  value  as  ascertained  by  its  weight  and  fineness. 
It  never  had  a legal- tender  quality.  Large  numbers  of  these  coins  en- 
tered, however,  into  the  volume  of  our  currency.  By  common  consent 
their  circulation  in  domestic  trade  has  now  ceased,  and  they  have  thus 
become  a disturbing  element.  They  should  not  be  longer  permitted  to 
embarrass  our  currency  system.  I recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  their  reception  by  the  Treasury  and  the  mints,  as  bullion,  at  a small 
percentage  above  the  current  market  price  of  silver  of  like  fineness. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advises  a consolidation  of  certain  of 
the  customs  districts  of  the  country,  and  suggests  that  the  President 
be  vested  with  such  power  in  relation  thereto  as  is  now  given  him  in 
respect  to  collectors  of  internal  revenue  by  section  3141  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  The  statistics  upon  this  subject  which  are  contained  in  his 
report  furnish  of  themselves  a strong  argument  in  defense  of  his  views. 

At  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  number  of  internal-revenue  col- 
lection districts  was  126.  By  Kxecutive  order  dated  June  25,  1883,  I 
directed  that  certain  of  these  districts  be  consolidated.  The  result  has 
been  a reduction  of  one- third  their  number,  which  at  present  is  but  83. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  will  be  seen  that  in  only 
a single  instance  has  there  been  any  disturbance  of  the  quiet  condition 
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of  our  Indian  tribes.  A raid  from  Mexico  into  Arizona  was  made  in 
March  last  by  a small  party  of  Indians,  which  was  pursued  by  General 
Crook  into  the  mountain  regions  from  which  it  had  come.  It  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  serious  outbreaks  will  not  again  occur  and  that  the 
Indian  tribes  which  have  for  so  many  years  disturbed  the  West  will 
hereafter  remain  in  peaceable  submission. 

I again  call  your  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  our  extended 
seacoast,  upon  which  are  so  many  large  cities  whose  wealth  and  impor- 
tance to  the  country  would  in  time  of  war  invite  attack  from  modern 
armored  ships,  against  which  our  existing  defensive  works  could  give  no 
adequate  protection.  Those  works  were  built  before  the  introduction  of 
modern  heavy  rifled  guns  into  maritime  warfare,  and  if  they  are  not  put 
in  an  efficient  condition  we  may  easily  be  subjected  to  humiliation  by  a 
hostile  power  greatly  inferior  to  ourselves.  As  germane  to  this  subject, 
I call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  perfecting  our  submarine- 
torpedo  defenses.  The  board  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  to  report 
upon  the  method  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
ordnance  adapted  to  modern  warfare  has  visited  the  principal  iron  and 
steel  works  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  hoped  that  its  report 
will  soon  be  made,  and  that  Congress  will  thereupon  be  disposed  to  pro- 
vide suitable  facilities  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  such  guns  as  are 
now  imperatively  needed. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  year  officers  of  the  Army  have 
at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities  visited  their  militia  encampments 
for  inspection  of  the  troops.  From  the  reports  of  these  officers  I am 
induced  to  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  State  militia  organiza- 
tions by  the  National  Government  would  be  followed  by  very  gratifying 
results,  and  would  afford  it  in  sudden  emergencies  the  aid  of  a large  body 
of  volunteers  educated  in  the  performance  of  military  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that  under  the  authority  of  the 
acts  of  August  5,  1882,  and  March  3,  1883,  the  work  of  strengthening 
our  Navy  by  the  construction  of  modern  vessels  has  been  auspiciously 
begun.  Three  cruisers  are  in  process  of  construction — the  Chicago , of 
4,500  tons  displacement,  and  the  Boston  and  Atlanta , each  of  2,500  tons. 
They  are  to  be  built  of  steel,  with  the  tensile  strength  and  ductility  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  in  the  combination  of  speed,  endurance,  and  arma- 
ment are  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  unarmored  war 
vessels  of  other  nations.  A fourth  vessel,  the  Dolphin , is  to  be  con- 
structed of  similar  material,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a fleet  dispatch 
boat. 

The  double-turreted  monitors  Puritan , Amphitrite . and  Terror  have 
been  launched  on  the  Delaware  River  and  a contract  has  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  their  machinery.  A similar  monitor,  the  Monadnock , has 
been  launched  in  California. 

The  Naval  Advisory  Board  and  the  Secretary  recommend  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  monitors,  the  construction  of  four  gunboats,  and  also  of  three 
additional  steel  vessels  like  the  Chicago , Boston , and  Dolphin . 

As  an  important  measure  of  national  defense,  the  Secretary  urges  also 
the  immediate  creation  of  an  interior  coast  line  of  waterways  across  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Hampton  Roads, 
between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River,  and  through  Cape 


Cod. 

I feel  bound  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  necessity 
of  continued  progress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Navy.  The  condition 
of  the  public  Treasury,  as  I have  already  intimated,  makes  the  present 
an  auspicious  time  for  putting  this  branch  of  the  service  in  a state  of 

efficiency. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  policy  to  create  and  maintain  a Navy  able  to  cope 
with  that  of  the;  other  great  powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  wish  for  foreign  conquest,  and  the  peace  which  we  have 
long  enjoyed  is  in  no  seeming  danger  of  interruption. 

But  that  our  naval  .strength  should  be  made  adequate  foi  the  defense 
of  our  harbors,  the  protection  of  our  commercial  interests,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  honor  is  a proposition  from  which  no  patriotic 


citizen  can  withhold  his  assent. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  contains  a gratifying  exhibit  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  interesting  branch  of  the  public  sen  ice 


committed  to  his  care. 

It  appears  that  on  June  30,  1883,  the  whole  number  of  post-offices 
was  47,863,  of  which  1,632  were  established  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  number  of  offices  operating  under  the  system  of  free  deliv- 
ery was  154. 

At  these  latter  offices  the  postage  on  local  matter  amounted  to 
$4,195,230.52,  a sum  exceeding  by  $1,021,894.01  the  entire  cost  of  the 

carrier  service  of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  drop  letters  passing  through  these  offices  is 
now  fixed  by  law  at  2 cents  per  half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  In 
offices  where  the  carrier  system  has  not  been  established  the  rate  is  only 

Ira  If  as  large. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1863,  when  free  delivery  was  first  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  uniform  single-rate  postage  upon  local  letters  was  1 
cent,  and  so  it  remained  until  1872,  when  in  those  cities  where  carrier 
service  was  established  it  was  increased  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
such  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  rate  may  now  with  propriety  be  restored, 
and  that,  too,  even  at  the  risk  of  diminishing,  for  a time  at  least,  the 


receipts  from  postage  upon  local  letters. 

I can  see  no  reason  why  that  particular  class  of  mail  matter  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  entire  cost  of  not  only  its  own  collection  and 
delivery,  but  the  collection  and  delivery  of  all  other  classes;  and  I am 
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confident,  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  reduction  of 
rate  would  be  followed  by  such  a growing  accession  of  business  as  to 
occasion  but  slight  and  temporary  loss  to  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office. 
The  Postmaster-General  devotes  much  of  his  report  to  the  consideration 
in  its  various  aspects  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  tele- 
graph. Such  reflection  as  I have  been  able  to  £ive  to  this  subject  since 
my  last  annual  message  has  not  led  me  to  change  the  views  which  I 
there  expressed  in  dissenting  from  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Post- 
master-General that  the  Government  assume  the  same  control  over  the 
telegraph  which  it  has  always  exercised  over  the  mail. 

Admitting  that  its  authority  in  the  premises  is  as  ample  as  has  ever 
been  claimed  for  it,  it  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  a wise  use  of  that 
authority  to  purchase  or  assume  the  control  of  existing  telegraph  lines, 
or  to  construct  others  with  a view  of  entering  into  general  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

The  objections  which  may  be  justly  urged  against  either  of  those 
projects,  and  indeed  against  any  system  which  would  require  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  civil-service  list,  do  not,  however,  apply  to  some  of 
the  plans  which  have  lately  provoked  public  comment  and  discussion. 
It  has  been  claimed,  for  example,  that  Congress  might  wisely  authorize 
the  Postmaster- General  to  contract  with  some  private  persons  or  corpo- 
ration for  the  transmission  of  messages,  or  of  a certain  class  of  messages, 
at  specified  rates  and  under  Government  supervision.  Various  such 
schemes,  of  the  same  general  nature,  but  widely  differing  in  their  special 
characteristics,  have  been  suggested  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  have  been  supported  and  opposed  have  doubtless 
attracted  your  attention. 

It  is  likely  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  considered  by  you  at  the 
present  session. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  involves  so  many  questions  of  detail  that 
your  deliberations  would  probably  be  aided  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  any  par- 
ticular suggestions  which  I might  now  submit. 

I avow  my  belief,  however,  that  the  Government  should  be  authorized 
by  law  to  exercise  some  sort  of  supervision  over  interstate  telegraphic 
communication,  and  I express  the  hope  that  for  attaining  that  end  some 
measure  may  be  devised  which  will  receive  your  approbation. 

The  Attorney- General  criticises  in  his  report  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  fixing  the  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts.  These 
provisions  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  act  of  February  26,  1853,  though 
some  of  them  were  introduced  into  that  act  from  statutes  which  had 
been  passed  many  years  previous.  It  is  manifest  that  such  compensa- 
tion as  might  when  these  laws  were  enacted  have  been  just  and  reason- 
able would  in  many  instances  be  justly  regarded  at  the  present  day  as 
inadequate.  I concur  with  the  Attorney-General  in  the  belief  that  the 
statutes  should  be  revised  by  which  these  fees  are  regulated. 
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So,  too,  should  the  laws  which  regulate  the  compensation  of  district 
attorneys  and  marshals.  They  should  be  paid  wholly  by  salaries  instead 
of  in  part  by  fees,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  change  would  prove  to  be  a measure  of  economy  and  would  dis- 
courage the  institution  of  needless  and  oppressive  legal  proceedings, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  have  in  some  instances  been  conducted  for  the 
mere  sake  of  personal  gain. 

Much  interesting  and  varied  information  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I particularly  call  your  attention  to  his  presentation  of  certain  phases 
of  the  Indian  question,  to  his  recommendations  for  the  repeal  of  the  pre- 
emption and  timber-culture  acts,  and  for  more  stringent  legislation  to 
prevent  frauds  under  the  pension  laws.  The  statutes  which  prescribe 
the  definitions  and  punishments  of  crimes  relating  to  pensions  could 
doubtless  be  made  more  effective  by  certain  amendments  and  additions 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Secretary’s  report. 

I have  previously  referred  to  the  alarming  state  of  illiteracy  in  certain 
portions  of  the  country,  and  again  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress whether  some  Federai  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  public  pri- 
mary education  wherever  adequate  provision  therefor  has  not  already 
been  made. 

The  Utah  Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
its  second  annual  report.  As  a result  of  its  labors  in  supervising  the 
recent  election  in  that  Territory,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  22,  1882, 
it  appears  that  persons  by  that  act  disqualified  to  the  number  of  about 
12,000,  were  excluded  from  the  polls.  This  fact,  however,  affords  little 
cause  for  congratulation,  and  I fear  that  it  is  far  from  indicating  any  real 
and  substantial  progress  toward  the  extirpation  of  polygamy.  All  the 
members  elect  of  the  legislature  are  Mormons.  There  is  grave  reason  to 
believe  that  the)'  are  in  sympathy  with  the  practices  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  suppress,  and  that  its  efforts  in  that  regard  will  be 
more  likely  to  encounter  their  opposition  than  to  receive  their  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Even  if  this  view  should  happily  be  erroneous,  the 
law  under  which  the  commissioners  have  been  acting  should  be  made 
more  effective  by  the  incorporation  of  .some  such  stringent  amendments 
as  they  recommend,  and  as  were  included  in  bill  No.  2238  011  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Senate  at  its  last  session. 

I am  convinced,  however,  that  polygamy  has  become  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  Territory  of  Utah  that  it  is  profitless  to  attack  it  with 
any  but  the  stoutest  weapons  which  constitutional  legislation  can  fash- 
ion. I favor,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the  act  upon  which  the  existing 
government  depends,  the  assumption  by  the  National  Legislature  of  the 
entire  political  control  of  the  Territory,  and  the  establishment  of  a com- 
mission with  such  powers  and  duties  as  shall  be  delegated  to  it  by  law. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  accomplishing  much  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  and  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  giving  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable. 

At  his  instance  a convention  of  those  interested  in  the  cattle  industry 
of  the  country  was  lately  held  at  Chicago.  The  prevalence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion.  A committee  of  the  convention  will  invite  your 
cooperation  in  investigating  the  causes  of  these  diseases  and  providing 
methods  for  their  prevention  and  cure. 

I trust  that  Congress  will  not  fail  at  its  present  session  to  put  Alaska 
under  the  protection  of  law.  Its  people  have  repeatedly  remonstrated 
against  our  neglect  to  afford  them  the  maintenance  and  protection  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  whereby  that  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  For  sixteen  years  they  have  pleaded 
in  vain  for  that  which  they  .should  have  received  without  the  asking. 

They  have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debts,  the  support  of  education, 
the  conveyance  of  property,  the  administration  of  estates,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  contracts;  none,  indeed,  for  the  punishment  of  criminals,  except 
such  as  offend  against  certain  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation  acts. 

The  resources  of  Alaska  especially  in  fur,  mines,  and  lumber,  are  con- 
siderable in  extent  and  capable  of  large  development,  while  its  geograph- 
ical situation  is  one  of  political  and  commercial  importance. 

The  promptings  of  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as  considerations  of 
honor  and  good  faith,  demand  the  immediate  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  that  Territory. 

Complaints  have  lately  been  numerous  and  urgent  that  certain  corpo- 
rations, controlling  in  whole  or  in  part  the  facilities  for  the  interstate 
carriage  of  persons  and  merchandise  over  the  great  railroads  of  the  coun- 
trv  have  resorted  in  their  dealings  with  the  public  to  divers  measures 

unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  character. 

In  some  instances  the  State  governments  have  attacked  and  suppressed 
these  evils,  but  in  others  they  have  been  unable  to  afford  adequate  relief 
because  of  the  jurisdictional  limitations  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  question  how  far  the  National  Government  may  lawfully  inter- 
fere in  the  premises,  and  what,  if  any,  supervision  or  control  it  ought  to 
exercise,  is  one  which  merits  your  careful  consideration. 

While  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  vast  railway 
systems  of  the  country  and  their  great  and  beneficent  influences  upon 
the  development  of  our  material  wealth,  we  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
remember  that  no  individual  and  no  corporation  ought  to  be  invested  with 
absolute  power  over  the  interest  of  any  other  citizen  or  class  of  citizen.-). 
The  right  of  these  railway  corporations  to  a fair  and  profitable  return 
upon  their  investments  and  to  reasonable  freedom  in  theii  regulations 
must  be  recognized;  but  it  seems  only  just  that,  so  far  as  its  constitu- 
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tional  authority  will  permit,  Congress  should  protect  the  people  at  large 
in  their  interstate  traffic  against  acts  of  injustice  which  the  State  govern- 
ments are  powerless  to  prevent. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting by  suitable  legislation  the  forests  situated  upon  the  public  domain. 
In  many  portions  of  the  West  the  pursuit  of  general  agriculture  is  only 
made  practicable  by  resort  to  irrigation,  while  successful  irrigation  would 
itself  be  impossible  without  the  aid  afforded  by  forests  in  contributing 
to  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  supply  of  water. 

During  the  past  year  .severe  suffering  and  great  loss  of  property  have 
been  occasioned  by  profuse  floods  followed  by  periods  of  unusually  low 
water  in  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country. 

These  irregularities  were  in  great  measure  caused  by  the  removal  from 
about  the  sources  of  the  streams  in  question  of  the  timber  by  which  the 
water  supply  had  been  nourished  and  protected. 

The  preservation  of  such  portions  of  the  forests  on  the  national  domain 
as  essentially  contribute  to  the  equable  flow  of  important  water  courses 
is  of  the  highest  consequence. 

Important  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan rise  in  the  mountain  region  of  Montana,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  region  is  unsuitable  for  settlement,  but  upon  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  it  depends  the  future  agricultural  development  of  a vast  tract 
of  country.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  public  sale  this  part  of  the  public  domain  and  establishing 
there  a forest  preserve. 

The  industrial  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in  the  United  States 
during  the  present  year  attracted  attention  in  many  foreign  countries, 
where  the  announcement  of  those  enterprises  had  been  made  public 
through  the  foreign  agencies  of  this  Government.  The  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Boston  and  the  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville  were  largely 
attended  by  the  exhibitors  of  foreign  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  professed  national  character  in  those  undertakings. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  next  year  at  New  Orleans  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States  bids  fair  to  meet  with  like  gratifying  success. 
Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  ioth  of  February,  1883,  declaring  that 
exposition  to  be  national  and  international  in  its  character,  all  foreign 
governments  with  which  the  United  States  maintain  relations  have  been 
invited  to  participate. 

The  promoters  of  this  important  undertaking  have  already  received 
assurances  of  the  lively  interest  which  it  has  excited  abroad. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  here- 
with transmitted.  I ask  for  it  your  careful  attention,  especially  for 
those  portions  which  relate  to  assessments,  arrears  of  taxes,  and  increase 
of  water  supply. 
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The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  under  the  act  of  January  16, 
1883,  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States,  ’ ’ entered  promptly  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

A series  of  rules,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  statute, 
was  approved  and  promulgated  by  the  President. 

In  some  particulars  wherein  they  seemed  defective  those  rules  were 
subsequently  amended.  It  will  be  perceived  that  they  discountenance 
any  political  or  religious  tests  for  admission  to  those  offices  of  the  public 
service  to  which  the  statute  relates. 

The  act  is  limited  in  its  original  application  to  the  classified  clerkships 
in  the  several  Executive  Departments  at  Washington  (numbering  about 
5,600)  and  to  similar  positions  in  customs  districts  and  post-offices  where 
as  many  as  fifty  persons  are  employed.  A classification  of  these  posi- 
tions analogous  to  that  existing  in  the  Washington  offices  was  duly  made 
before  the  law  went  into  effect.  Eleven  customs  districts  and  twenty- 
three  post-offices  were  thus  brought  under  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  statute. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  will  soon  be 
submitted  to  Congress  will  doubtless  afford  the  means  of  a more  definite 
judgment  than  I am  now  prepared  to  express  as  to  the  merits  of  the  new 
system.  I am  persuaded  that  its  effects  have  thus  far  proved  beneficial. 
Its  practical  methods  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the  ends  proposed,  and 
there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  Since 
the  1 6th  of  July  last  no  person,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  public  service  in  the  classified  portions  thereof  at  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments, or  at  any  of  the  post-offices  and  customs  districts  above  named, 
except  those  certified  by  the  Commission  to  be  the  most  competent  on 
the  basis  of  the  examinations  held  in  conformity  to  the  rules. 

At  the  time  when  the  present  Executive  entered  upon  his  office  his 
death,  removal,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  his  duties  would 
have  left  the  Government  without  a constitutional  head. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a similar  contingency  may  again  arise 
unless  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  provide  against  its  recurrence. 

The  Senate  at  its  last  session,  after  full  consideration,  passed  an  act 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  will  now,  I trust,  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  must  depend  any  law  regu- 
lating the  Presidential  succession  presents  also  for  solution  other  ques- 
tions of  paramount  importance. 

These  questions  relate  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
“inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office,”  our  organic 
law  providing  that  when  the  President  shall  suffer  from  such  inability 
the  Presidential  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President,  who  must 
himself  under  like  circumstances  give  place  to  such  officer  as  Congress 
may  by  law  appoint  to  act  as  President. 
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I need  not  here  set  forth  the  numerous  and  interesting  inquiries  which 
are  suggested  by  these  words  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  fully 
stated  in  my  first  communication  to  Congress  and  have  .since  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  deliberations  in  that  body. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  momentous  questions  will  find 
speedy  solution,  lest  emergencies  may  arise  when  longer  delay  will  be 
impossible  and  any  determination,  albeit  the  wisest,  may  furnish  cause 
for  anxiety  and  alarm. 

For  the  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  last  annual  message  I repeat  my 
recommendation  that  Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  prescribes  the  formalities  for  the  enactment  of 
laws,  whereby,  in  respect  to  bills  for  the  appropriation  of  public  moneys, 
the  Executive  may  be  enabled,  while  giving  his  approval  to  particular 
items,  to  interpose  his  veto  as  to  such  others  as  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  his  judgment. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  confers  the  rights  of 
citizenship  upon  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.  It  was  the  special  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  insure  to  members  of  the  colored  race  the  full  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  political  rights.  Certain  statutory  provisions  intended  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  those  rights  have  been  recently  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Any  legislation  whereby  Congress  may  lawfully  supplement  the  guar- 
anties which  the  Constitution  affords  for  the  equal  enjoyment  by  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  every  right,  privilege,  and  immunity  of 
citizenship  will  receive  my  unhesitating  approval. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  i , 1884.. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  the  close  of  your  last  session  the  American  people,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  highest  right  of  suffrage,  have  chosen  their  Chief  Magistrate 
for  the  four  years  ensuing. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  no  period  in  the  country’s  history  has  the 
long  political  contest  which  customarily  precedes  the  day  of  the  national 
election  been  waged  with  greater  fervor  and  intensity,  it  is  a subject  of 
general  congratulation  that  after  the  controversy  at  the  polls  was  over, 
and  while  the  slight  preponderance  by  which  the  issue  had  been  deter- 
mined was  as  yet  unascertained,  the  public  peace  suffered  no  disturbance, 
but  the  people  everywhere  patiently  and  quietly  awaited  the  result. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  American 
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citizen,  his  love  of  order,  and  his  loyalty  to  law.  Nothing  could  more 
signally  demonstrate  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  a controversy  concerning  the  result  of 
a national  election  sharply  called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  precise  and  definite  regulations  for  counting 
the  electoral  vote. 

It  is  of  the  gravest  importance  that  this  question  be  solved  before  con- 
flicting claims  to  the  Presidency  shall  again  distract  the  country,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  by  the  people  at  large  any  of  the  measures  of  relief 
thus  far  proposed  would  be  preferred  to  continued  inaction. 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  continue  to  be  amicable. 

With  Belgium  a convention  has  been  signed  whereby  the  scope  of  pres- 
ent treaties  has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  secure  to  citizens  of  either  country 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
acquisition  and  alienation  of  property.  A trade-marks  treaty  has  also 
been  concluded. 

The  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  is  at  an  end.  For  the  arbitration 
of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  who  during  its  continuance  suffered 
through  the  acts  of  the  Chilean  authorities  a convention  will  soon  be 
negotiated. 

The  state  of  hostilities  between  France  and  China  continues  to  be  an 
embarrassing  feature  of  our  Eastern  relations.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  promptly  adjusted  and  paid  the  claims  of  American  citizens  whose 
property  was  destroyed  in  the  recent  riots  at  Canton.  I renew  the 
recommendation  of  my  last  annual  message,  that  the  Canton  indemnity 
fund  be  returned  to  China. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  recent  treaty  with  that  country  per- 
mitting the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  is  likely  to  be  again  the 
subject  of  your  deliberations.  It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  statute  passed  at  the  last  session  does  not  violate  the  treaty  rights 
of  certain  Chinese  who  left  this  country  with  return  certificates  valid 
under  the  old  law,  and  who  now  seem  to  be  debarred  from  relanding  for 
lack  of  the  certificates  required  by  the  new. 

The  recent  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  a large  trading 
fleet  heretofore  under  the  Chinese  flag  has  considerably  enhanced  our 
commercial  importance  in  the  East.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
vessels  built  or  purchased  by  American  citizens  in  other  countries  and 
exclusively  employed  in  legitimate  traffic  between  foreign  ports  under 
the  recognized  protection  of  our  flag,  it  might  be  well  to  provide  a 
uniform  rule  for  their  registration  and  documentation,  so  that  the  bona 
fide  property  rights  of  our  citizens  therein  shall  be  duly  evidenced  and 
properly  guarded. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  I recognized  the 
flag  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Kongo  as  that  of  a friendly 
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government,  avoiding  in  so  doing  any  prejudgment  of  conflicting  terri- 
torial claims  in  that  region.  Subsequently,  in  execution  of  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  Congress,  I appointed  a commercial  agent  for  the  Kongo  basin. 

The  importance  of  the  rich  prospective  trade  of  the  Kongo  Valley  has 
led  to  the  general  conviction  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  nations  upon 
equal  terms.  At  an  international  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  called  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  now  in  session  at 
Berlin,  delegates  are  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  results  of  the  conference  you  will  be  duly  advised. 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  generously  aided  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  minister  to  secure  suitable  premises  for  the  use  of  the  legation. 
As  the  conditions  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Eastern  nations  demand 
that  the  legation  premises  be  owned  by  the  represented  power,  I advise 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  this  property  by  the 
Government.  The  United  States  already  possess  valuable  premises  at 
Tangier  as  a gift  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  As  is  stated  hereafter, 
they  have  lately  received  a similar  gift  from  the  Siamese  Government. 
The  Government  of  Japan  stands  ready  to  present  to  us  extensive 
grounds  at  Tokyo  whereon  to  erect  a suitable  building  for  the  legation, 
court-house,  and  jail,  and  similar  privileges  can  probably  be  secured  in 
China  and  Persia.  The  owning  of  such  premises  would  not  only  effect  a 
large  saving  of  the  present  rentals,  but  would  permit  of  the  due  assertion 
of  extraterritorial  rights  in  those  countries,  and  would  the  better  serve  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  appropriation  for  our  representation 
at  the  autonomous  court  of  the  Khedive  has  proved  a serious  embarrass- 
ment in  our  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  in  view  of  the  necessary 
intimacy  of  diplomatic  relationship  due  to  the  participation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  treaty  powers  in  all  matters  of  administration 
there  affecting  the  rights  of  foreigners,  I advise  the  restoration  of  the 
agency  and  consulate-general  at  Cairo  on  its  former  basis.  I do  not  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  wish  of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw altogether  from  the  honorable  position  they  have  hitherto  held  with 
respect  to  the  Khedive,  or  that  citizens  of  this  Republic  residing  or 
sojourning  in  Egypt  should  hereafter  be  without  the  aid  and  protection 
of  a competent  representative. 

With  France  the  traditional  cordial  relationship  continues.  The  co- 
lossal statue  of  Eiberty  Enlightening  the  World,  the  generous  gift  of  the 
people  of  France,  is  expected  to  reach  New  York  in  May  next.  I sug- 
gest that  Congressional  action  be  taken  in  recognition  of  the  spirit  which 
has  prompted  this  gift  and  in  aid  of  the  timely  completion  of  the  ped- 
estal upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

Our  relations  with  Germany,  a country  which  contributes  to  our  own 
some  of  the  best  elements  of  citizenship,  continue  to  be  cordial.  The 
United  States  have  extradition  treaties  with  several  of  the  German 
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States,  but  by  reason  of  the  confederation  of  those  States  under  the 
imperial  rule  the  application  of  such  treaties  is  not  as  uniform  and  com- 
prehensive as  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  require.  I propose, 
therefore,  to  open  negotiations  for  a single  convention  of  extradition  to 
embrace  all  the  territory  of  the  Empire. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  our  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
continues  to  be  of  a most  friendly  character. 

The  Government  of  Hawaii  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  continue 
for  seven  years  the  provisions  of  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty.  Such 
continuance,  in  view  of  the  relations  of  that  country  to  the  American 
System  of  States,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  favored. 

The  revolution  in  Hayti  against  the  established  Government  has  ter- 
minated. While  it  was  in  progress  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  our 
neutrality  laws  by  instituting  proceedings  against  individuals  and  vessels 
charged  with  their  infringement.  These  prosecutions  were  in  all  cases 
successful. 

Much  anxiety  has  lately  been  displayed  by  various  European  Govern- 
ments, and  especially  by  the  Government  of  Italy,  for  the  abolition  of 
our  import  duties  upon  works  of  art.  It  is  well  to  consider  whether  the 
present  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  productions  of  American  artists 
abroad  is  not  likely  to  result,  as  they  themselves  seem  very  generally  to 
believe  it  may,  in  the  practical  exclusion  of  our  painters  and  sculptors 
from  the  rich  fields  for  observation,  study,  and  labor  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

There  is  prospect  that  the  long-pending  revision  of  the  foreign  treaties 
of  Japan  may  be  concluded  at  a new  conference  to  be  held  at  Tokyo. 
While  this  Government  fully  recognizes  the  equal  and  independent  sta- 
tion of  Japan  in  the  community  of  nations,  it  would  not  oppose  the  general 
adoption  of  such  terms  of  compromise  as  Japan  may  be  disposed  to  offer 
in  furtherance  of  a uniform  policy  of  intercourse  with  Western  nations. 

During  the  past  year  the  increasing  good  will  between  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Mexico  has  been  variously  manifested.  The  treaty 
of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  January  20,  1883,  has  been  ratified 
and  awaits  the  necessary  tariff  legislation  of  Congress  to  become  effect- 
ive. This  legislation  will,  I doubt  not,  be  among  the  first  measures  to 
claim  your  attention. 

A full  treaty  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  consular  rights  is  much  to 
be  desired,  and  such  a treaty  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mexican 
Government  stands  ready  to  conclude. 

Some  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  Congress  at 
its  last  session  to  provide  means  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
July  29,  1882,  for  the  resurvey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  boundary  monuments. 

With  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  a treaty  has  been  concluded  which 
authorizes  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  a canal,  railway,  and 
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telegraph  line  across  the  Nicaraguan  territory. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  60  miles  of  the  river  San  Juan,  as  well  as 
Bake  Nicaragua,  an  inland  sea  40  miles  in  width,  are  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  projected  enterprise. 

This  leaves  for  actual  canal  construction  17  miles  on  the  Pacific  side 
and  36  miles  on  the  Atlantic.  To  the  United  States,  whose  rich  terri- 
tory on  the  Pacific  is  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  practically 
cut  off  from  communication  by  water  with  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  polit- 
ical and  commercial  advantages  of  such  a project  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  treaty  is  laid  before  you  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  its  provisions  will  command  universal  approval  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  death  of  our  representative  at  Russia  while  at  his  post  at  St. 
Petersburg  afforded  to  the  Imperial  Government  a renewed  opportunity 
to  testify  its  sympathy  in  a manner  befitting  the  intimate  friendliness 
which  has  ever  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries. 

The  course  of  this  Government  in  raising  its  representation  at  Bang- 
kok to  the  diplomatic  rank  has  evoked  from  Siam  evidences  of  warm 
friendship  and  augurs  well  for  our  enlarged  intercourse.  The  Siamese 
Government  has  presented  to  the  United  States  a commodious  mansion 
and  grounds  for  the  occupancy  of  the  legation,  and  I suggest  that  by 
joint  resolution  Congress  attest  'ts  appreciation  of  this  generous  gift. 

This  government  has  more  than  once  been  called  upon  of  late  to  take 
action  in  fulfillment  of  its  international  obligations  toward  Spain.  Agi- 
tation in  the  island  of  Cuba  hostile  to  the  Spanish  Crown  having  been 
fomented  by  persons  abusing  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality  which  our 
territory  affords,  the  officers  of  this  Government  have  been  instructed  to 
exercise  vigilance  to  prevent  infractions  of  our  neutrality  laws  at  Key 
West  and  at  other  points  near  the  Cuban  coast.  I am  happy  to  say  that 
in  the  only  instance  where  these  precautionary  measures  were  success- 
fully eluded  the  offenders,  when  found  in  our  territory,  were  subsequently 
tried  and  convicted. 

The  growing  need  of  close  relationship  of  intercourse  and  traffic  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Antilles  and  their  natural  market  in  the  United  States 
led  to  the  adoption  in  January  last  of  a commercial  agreement  looking  to 
that  end.  This  agreement  has  since  been  superseded  by  a more  care- 
fully framed  and  comprehensive  convention,  which  I shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  approval.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  negotiation  to  open 
such  a favored  reciprocal  exchange  of  productions  carried  under  the  flag 
of  either  country  as  to  make  the  intercourse  between  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  ourselves  scarcely  less  intimate  than  the  commercial  movement 
between  our  domestic  ports,  and  to  insure  a removal  of  the  burdens  on 
shipping  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  of  which  in  the  past  our  shipowners  and 
shipmasters  have  so  often  had  cause  to  complain. 
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The  negotiation  of  this  convention  has  for  a time  postponed  the  pros- 
ecution of  certain  claims  of  our  citizens  which  were  declared  to  be  with- 
out the  jurisdiction  of  the  late  Spanish- American  Claims  Commission, 
and  which  are  therefore  remitted  to  diplomatic  channels  for  adjustment. 
The  speedy  settlement  of  these  claims  will  now  be  urged  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Negotiations  for  a treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  have  been  successfully  concluded,  and  the  result  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Certain  questions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire 
still  remain  unsolved.  Complaints  on  behalf  of  our  citizens  are  not  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted.  The  Porte  has  sought  to  withhold  from  our  com- 
merce the  right  of  favored  treatment  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  existing 
conventional  stipulations,  and  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  is  unaccomplished. 

The  final  disposition  of  pending  questions  with  Venezuela  has  not  as 
yet  been  reached,  but  I have  good  reason  to  expect  an  early  settlement 
which  will  provide  the  means  of  reexamining  the  Caracas  awards  in  con- 
formity with  the  expressed  desire  of  Congress,  and  which  will  recognize 
the  justice  of  certain  claims  preferred  against  Venezuela. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Commission  appointed  by  authority  of 
the  act  of  July  7, 1884,  will  soon  proceed  to  Mexico.  It  has  been  furnished 
with  instructions  which  will  be  laid  before  you.  They  contain  a state- 
ment of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  for  enlarging  its  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  American  States.  The  commissioners  have  been 
actively  preparing*  for  their  responsible  task  by  holding  conferences  in 
the  principal  cities  with  merchants  and  others  interested  in  Central  and 
South  American  trade. 

The  International  Meridian  Conference  lately  convened  in  Washington 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  twenty-five  nations.  The  conference  con- 
cluded its  labors  on  the  1st  of  November,  havingwith  substantial  unanimity 
agreed  upon  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  starting  point  whence  longi- 
tude is  to  be  computed  through  180  degrees  eastward  and  westward,  and 
upon  the  adoption,  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  found  convenient, 
of  a universal  day  which  shall  begin  at  midnight  on  the  initial  meridian 
and  whose  hours  shall  be  counted  from  zero  up  to  twenty-four. 

The  formal  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  conference  will  be  here- 
after transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

This  Government  is  in  frequent  receipt  of  invitations  from  foreign 
states  to  participate  in  international  exhibitions,  often  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  Occupying,  as  we  do,  an  advanced  position  in  the 
world’s  production,  and  aiming  to  secure  a profitable  share  for  our  indus- 
tries in  the  general  competitive  markets,  it  is  a matter  of  serious  concern 
that  the  want  of  means  for  participation  in  these  exhibitions  should  so 
often  exclude  our  producers  from  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  of  other 
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countries.  During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to 
the  formal  invitations  in  this  regard  tendered  by  the  Governments  of 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The  Executive  has 
in  some  instances  appointed  honorary  commissioners.  This  is,  however, 
a most  unsatisfactory  expedient,  for  without  some  provision  to  meet  the 
necessary  working  expenses  of  a commission  it  can  effect  little  or  noth- 
ing in  behalf  of  exhibitors.  An  International  Inventions  Exhibition 
is  to  be  held  in  London  next  May.  This  will  cover  a field  of  special 
importance,  in  which  our  country  holds  a foremost  rank;  but  the  Exec- 
utive is  at  present  powerless  to  organize  a proper  representation  of  our 
vast  national  interests  in  this  direction. 

I have  in  several  previous  messages  referred  to  this  subject.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a statute  giving  to  the  Executive  general  discretionary 
authority  to  accept  such  invitations  and  to  appoint  honorary  commis- 
sioners, without  salary,  and  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  a small  fund  for  defraying  their  reasonable  expenses,  would  be 
of  great  public  utility. 

This  Government  has  received  official  notice  that  the  revised  inter- 
national regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  leading  maritime  powers  except  the  United  States,  and  came 
into  force  on  the  ist  of  September  last.  For  the  due  protection  of  our 
shipping  interests  the  provisions  of  our  statutes  should  at  once  be  brought 

into  conformity  with  these  regulations. 

The  question  of  securing  to  authors,  composers,  and  artists  copyright 
privileges  in  this  country  in  return  for  reciprocal  rights  abroad  is  one 
that  may  justly  challenge  your  attention.  It  is  true  that  conventions 
will  be  necessary  for  fully  accomplishing  this  result;  but  until  Congress 
shall  by  statute  fix  the  extent  to  which  foreign  holders  of  copyright  shall 
be  here  privileged  it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  negotiate  such 
conventions.  For  this  reason  the  United  States  were  not  represented 
at  the  recent  conference  at  Berne. 

I recommend  that  the  scope  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  all  patent  acts  of  hostility  committed 
in  our  territory  and  aimed  against  the  peace  of  a friendly  nation.  Exist- 
ing statutes  prohibit  the  fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  and  restrict  the 
shipment  of  explosives,  though  the  enactments  in  the  latter  respect  were 
not  framed  with  regard  to  international  obligations,  but  simply  for  the 
protection  of  passenger  travel.  All  these  statutes  were  intended  to  meet 
special  emergencies  that  had  already  arisen.  Other  emergencies  have 
arisen  since,  and  modern  ingenuity  supplies  means  for  the  organization  of 
hostilities  without  open  resort  to  armed  vessels  or  to  filibustering  parties. 

I see  no  reason  why  overt  preparations  in  this  country  for  the  commis- 
sion of  criminal  acts  such  as  are  here  under  consideration  should  not  be 
alike  punishable  whether  such  acts  are  intended  to  be  committed  in  our 
own  country  or  in  a foreign  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 
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The  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  of  this  question  is  one  which 
intimately  concerns  the  national  honor. 

Our  existing  naturalization  laws  also  need  revision.  Those  sections 
relating  to  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  1795 
and  1798  have  now  only  a historical  interest.  Section  2172,  recognizing 
the  citizenship  of  the  children  of  naturalized  parents,  is  ambiguous  in  its 
terms  and  partly  obsolete.  There  are  special  provisions  of  law  favoring 
the  naturalization  of  those  who  serve  in  the  Army  or  in  merchant  vessels, 
while  no  similar  privileges  are  granted  those  who  serve  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Marine  Corps. 

“An  uniform  rule  of  naturalization”  such  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates should,  among  other  things,  clearly  define  the  status  of  persons 
born  within  the  United  States  subject  to  a foreign  power  (section  1992) 
and  of  minor  children  of  fathers  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  but  have  failed  to  perfect  their  naturalization.  It  might 
be  wise  to  provide  for  a central  bureau  of  registry,  wherein  should  be 
filed  authenticated  transcripts  of  every  record  of  naturalization  in  the 
several  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  to  make  provision  also  for  the  vaca- 
tion or  cancellation  of  such  record  in  cases  where  fraud  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon  the  court  by  the  applicant  himself  or  where  he  had  renounced 

or  forfeited  his  acquired  citizenship.  A just  and  uniform  law  in  this 
respect  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  protecting  its 

citizens  abroad  and  would  pave  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of 
naturalization  with  foreign  countries. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  effected  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  certain  changes  and  reductions  which  have  been  productive 
of  embarrassment.  The  population  and  commercial  activity  of  our  coun- 
try are  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  are  giving  rise  to  new,  varying,  and 
often  delicate  relationships  with  other  countries.  Our  foreign  establish- 
ment now  embraces  nearly  double  the  area  of  operations  that  it  occupied 
twenty  years  ago.  The  confinement  of  such  a service  within  the  limits  of 
expenditure  then  established  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  in  accordance  with 
true  economy.  A community  of  60,000,000  people  should  be  adequately 
represented  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

A project  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service  and  for  recast- 
ing the  scheme  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  is  now  before  you.  If  the 
limits  of  a short  session  will  not  allow  of  its  full  consideration,  I trust 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  service. 

It  has  been  customary  to  define  in  the  appropriation  acts  the  rank  of 
each  diplomatic  office  to  which  a salary  is  attached.  I suggest  that  this 
course  be  abandoned  and  that  it  be  left  to  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  diplomatic  grade 
of  the  representatives  of  this  Government  abroad  as  may  seem  advisa- 
ble, provision  being  definitely  made,  however,  as  now,  for  the  amount  of 
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salary  attached  to  the  respective  stations. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  and  the  operations  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service  which  are  connected  with  the  Treasury 
Department  are  very  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1884,  were: 


From  customs $r95i  °67.  489-  7^ 

From  internal  revenue 121,586,072.51 

From  all  other  sources 3h  866,  307. 65 

Total  ordinary  revenues 348,  519>  869. 92 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were: 

For  civil  expenses $22,312,907.71 

For  foreign  intercourse 1,  260,  766. 37 

For  Indians 6,  475, 999.  29 

For  pensions 55, 429,  228. 06 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements 

and  arsenals 39,  429>  6°3-  36 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy-yards 17,  292,  601. 44 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 43,  939,  710.  00 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia 3,407,049.62 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 54>  578,  378. 48 

For  the  sinking  fund 46,  790,  229. 50 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 290, 916, 473. 83 


Deaving  a surplus  of . _ 57, 603, 396. 09 


As  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  there  was  a net  decrease 
of  over  $21 ,000,000  in  the  amount  of  expenditures.  The  aggregate 
receipts  were  less  than  those  of  the  year  previous  by  about  $54,000,000. 
The  falling  off  in  revenue  from  customs  made  up  nearly  $20,000,000  of 
this  deficiency,  and  about  $23,000,000  of  the  remainder  was  due  to  the 
diminished  receipts  from  internal  taxation. 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
will  end  June  30,  1885,  at  $330,000,000  and  the  total  expenditures  at 
$290,620,201.16,  in  which  sum  are  included  the  interest  on  the  debt  and 
the  amount  payable  to  the  sinking  fund.  This  would  leave  a surplus 
for  the  entire  year  of  about  $39,000,000. 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  was  as  follows: 


Domestic  merchandise $724,964,852 

Foreign  merchandise 15,  548,  757 

Total  merchandise 740,  513, 609 

Specie 67,  133,  383 

Total  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 807,646,  992 


The  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  included  in  this  statement  were 
valued  at  $208,900,415;  the  breadstuffs  at  $162,544,715;  the  provisions 
at  $114,416,547,  and  the  mineral  oils  at  $47,103,248. 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  were  as  follows: 
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Merchandise $667,697,693 

Gold  and  silver 37, 426,  262 

Total 705,123,955 

More  than  63  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  imported  merchandise 
consisted  of  the  following  articles: 


Sugar  and  molasses $103,  884,  274 

Wool  and  woolen  manufactures 53,542,  292 

Silk  and  its  manufactures 49,949,  128 

Coffee 49, 686,  705 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof 41, 464,  599 

Chemicals 38,  464, 965 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  like  substances,  and  manufactures  thereof 33,  463, 398 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton 30, 454, 476 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  skins  22, 350, 906 


I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  recommending  the 
immediate  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  of  the  issu- 
ance of  silver  certificates.  This  is  a matter  to  which  in  former  commu- 
nications I have  more  than  once  invoked  the  attention  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

It  appears  that  annually  for  the  past  six  years  there  have  been  coined, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
more  than  27,000,000  silver  dollars. 

The  number  now  outstanding  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  be  nearly 
185,000,000,  whereof  but  little  more  than  40,000,000,  or  less  than  22  per 
cent,  are  in  actual  circulation.  The  mere  existence  of  this  fact  seems  to 
me  to  furnish  of  itself  a cogent  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
which  has  made  such  fact  possible. 

But  there  are  other  and  graver  considerations  that  tend  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  Secretary  avows  his  conviction  that  unless  this  coinage  and  the 
issuance  of  silver  certificates  be  suspended  silver  is  likely  at  no  distant 
day  to  become  our  sole  metallic  standard.  The  commercial  disturbance 
and  the  impairment  of  national  credit  that  would  be  thus  occasioned  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

I hope  that  the  Secretary’s  suggestions  respecting  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  $1  and  $2  notes  will  receive  your  approval.  It  is  likely 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  silver  now  encumbering  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury  might  thus  find  its  way  into  the  currency. 

While  trade  dollars  have  ceased,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  active  disturbance  in  our  currency  system,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  surrender  to  the  Government.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  coined  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  had  a legal- tender  quality,  there  should  be  offered  for  them  only 
a slight  advance  over  their  bullion  value. 

The  Secretary  in  the  course  of  his  report  considers  the  propriety  of 
beautifying  the  designs  of  our  subsidiary  silver  coins  and  of  so  increas- 
ing their  weight  that  they  may  bear  their  due  ratio  of  value  to  the  stand- 
ard dollar.  His  conclusions  in  this  regard  are  cordially  approved. 
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In  my  annual  message  of  1882  I recommended  the  abolition  of  all 
excise  taxes  except  those  relating  to  distilled  spirits.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  now  renewed.  In  case  these  taxes  shall  be  abolished  the  revenues 
that  will  still  remain  to  the  Government  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
suffice  to  meet  its  reasonable  expenditures,  but  will  afford  a surplus  large 
enough  to  permit  such  tariff  reduction  as  may  seem  to  be  advisable  when 
the  results  of  recent  revenue  laws  and  commercial  treaties  shall  have 
shown  in  what  quarters  those  reductions  can  be  most  judiciously  effected. 

One  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems  which  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  for  solution  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  most  effective  means 
for  increasing  our  foreign  trade  and  thus  relieving  the  depression  under 
which  our  industries  are  now  languishing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury advises  that  the  duty  of  investigating  this  subject  be  intrusted  in 
the  first  instance  to  a competent  commission.  While  fully  recognizing 
the  considerations  that  may  be  urged  against  this  course,  I am  neverthe- 
less of  the  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  no  other  would  be  likely  to  effect 
speedier  or  better  results. 

That  portion  of  the  Secretary’s  report  which  concerns  the  condition 
of  our  shipping  interests  can  not  fail  to  command  your  attention.  He 
emphatically  recommends  that  as  an  incentive  to  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  American  steamships  the  Government  shall,  by 
liberal  payments  for  mail  transportation  or  otherwise,  lend  its  active 
assistance  to  individual  enterprise,  and  declares  his  belief  that  unless 
that  course  be  pursued  our  foreign  carrying  trade  must  remain,  as  it  is 
to-day,  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

One  phase  of  this  subject  is  now  especially  prominent  in  view  of  the 
repeal  by  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  of  all  statutory  provisions  arbitrarily 
compelling  American  vessels  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  As  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  to  compensate  the  owners 
of  such  vessels  for  performing  that  service  after  April,  1885,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  whole  subject  will  receive  early  consideration  that  will  lead  to 
the  enactment  of  such  measures  for  the  revival  of  our  merchant  marine 
as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  devise. 

The  3 per  cent  bonds  of  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  have  since  my  last  annual  message  been  redeemed  by  the 
Treasury.  The  bonds  of  that  issue  still  outstanding  amount  to  little 
over  $200,000,000,  about  one-fourth  of  which  will  be  xetircd  through  the 
operations  of  the  sinking  fund  during  the  coming  year.  As  these  bonds 
still  constitute  the  chief  basis  for  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks, 
the  question  how  to  avert  the  contraction  of  the  currency  caused  by 
their  retirement  is  one  of  constantly  increasing  importance. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  law  governing  this  matter 
exacts  from  the  banks  excessive  security,  and  that  upon  their  present 
bond  deposits  a larger  circulation  than  is  now  allowed  may  be  granted 
with  safety.  I hope  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last 
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session,  permitting  the  issue  of  notes  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the 
deposited  bonds,  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  the  Secretary  reports  a de- 
crease of  more  than  $9,000,000.  Of  this  reduction  $5,600,000  was 
effected  in  the  expenditures  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  $2,700,000  in 
expenditures  for  the  Quartermaster’s  Department. 

Outside  of  that  Department  the  annual  expenses  of  all  the  Army 
bureaus  proper  (except  possibly  the  Ordnance  Bureau)  are  substantially 
fixed  charges,  which  can  not  be  materially  diminished  without  a change 
in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Army.  The  expenditures  in  the  Quar- 
termaster’s Department  can  readily  be  subjected  to  administrative  dis- 
cretion, and  it  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  as  a result  of 
exercising  such  discretion  in  reducing  the  number  of  draft  and  pack 
animals  in  the  Army  the  annual  cost  of  supplying  and  caring  for  such 
animals  is  now  $1,108,085.90  less  than  it  was  in  1881. 

The  reports  of  military  commanders  show  that  the  last  year  has  been 
notable  for  its  entire  freedom  from  Indian  outbreaks. 

In  defiance  of  the  President’s  proclamation  of  July  1,  1884,  certain 
intruders  sought  to  make  settlements  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They 
were  promptly  removed  by  a detachment  of  troops. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress  a bill  to  provide  a suitable  fire- 
proof building  for  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  the  library  of  the 
Surgeon- General’s  Office  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  A similar 
bill,  reported  favorably  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of  its 
committees,  is  still  pending  before  that  body.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  coming  session  the  measure  may  become  a law,  and  that  thereafter 
immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  a place  of  safe  deposit  for  these 
valuable  collections,  now  in  a state  of  insecurity. 

The  funds  with  which  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  were  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  were  derived  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1882,  together  with  such  few  bal- 
ances as  were  on  hand  from  previous  appropriations.  The  balance  in 
the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition  July  1,  1883,  was  $10,021,649.55. 
The  amount  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1884  was  $1,319,634.62, 
and  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$8,228,703.54,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,112,580.63  in  the  Treasury  sub- 
ject to  requisition  July  1,  1884. 

The  Secretary  of  War  submits  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as 
to  the  practicability  of  protecting  our  important  cities  on  the  seaboard  by 
fortifications  and  other  defenses  able  to  repel  modern  methods  of  attack. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  such  defenses  can  be  prepared  with  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  prove  abortive,  and  when  the  possible  result  of 
delay  in  making  such  preparation  is  seriously  considered  delay  seems 
inexcusable.  For  the  most  important  cities — those  whose  destruction  or 
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capture  would  be  a national  humiliation — adequate  defenses,  inclusive  of 
guns,  may  be  made  by  the  gradual  expenditure  of  $60,000,000  a sum 
much  less  than  a victorious  enemy  could  levy  as  a contribution.  An 
appropriation  of  about  one-tenth  of  that  amount  is  asked  to  begin  the 
work,  and  I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  urging  that  it  be 

granted. 

The  War  Department  is  proceeding  with  the  conversion  of  10-inch 
smoothbore  guns  into  8 -inch  rifles  by  lining  the  former  with  tubes  of 
forged  steel  or  of  coil  wrought  iron.  Fifty  guns  will  be  thus  converted 
within  the  year.  This,  however,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding means  for  the  construction  of  guns  of  the  highest  power  both  for 
the  purposes  of  coast  defense  and  for  the  armament  of  war  vessels. 

The  report  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board,  appointed  April  2,  1883,  m 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  3>  1883*  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a 
special  message  of  February  18,  1884-  I11  message  of  March  26, 

1884,  I called  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  board  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  the  production  at  private  steel  works  of  the 
required  material  for  heavy  cannon,  and  that  two  Government  factories, 
one  for  the  Army  and  one  for  the  Navy,  should  be  established  for  the 
fabrication  of  guns  from  such  material.  No  action  having  been  taken, 
the  board  was  subsequently  reconvened  to  determine  more  fully  the 
plans  and  estimates  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  recommendation.  It 
has  received  information  which  indicates  that  there  are  responsible  steel 
manufacturers  in  this  country  who,  although  not  provided  at  present 
with  the  necessary  plant,  are  willing  to  construct  the  same  and  to  make 
bids  for  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite 
material  for  the  heaviest  guns  adapted  to  modern  warfare  if  a guaran- 
teed order  of  sufficient  magnitude,  accompanied  by  a positive  appropria- 
tion extending  over  a series  of  years,  shall  be  made  by  Congress.  All 
loubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  being  thus  removed,  I renew  my 
^commendation  that  such  action  be  taken  by  Congress  as  will  enable 
vffie  Government  to  construct  its  own  ordnance  upon  its  own  territory, 
a ad  so  to  provide  the  armaments  demanded  by  considerations  of  national 
safety  and  honor. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  on  the  new  steel  cruisers  authorized  by  the  acts  of  August 
5,  1882,  and  March  3,  1883.  Of  the  four  vessels  under  contract,  one,  the 
Chicago , of  4,500  tons,  is  more  than  half  finished;  the  Atlanta , of  3,000 
tons,  has  been  successfully  launched,  and  her  machinery  is  now  fitting; 
the  Boston , also  of  3,000  tons,  is  ready  for  launching,  and  the  Dolphin,  a 
dispatch  steamer  of  1,500  tons,  is  ready  for  delivery. 

Certain  adverse  criticisms  upon  the  designs  of  these  cruisers  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  Secretary,  who  insists  that  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  Department  has  been 
demonstrated  by  recent  developments  in  shipbuilding  abroad. 
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The  machinery  of  the  double- turreted  monitors  Puritan , Terror , and 
Amphitrite , contracted  for  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  is  in  process 
of  construction.  No  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on  their 
armor  for  lack  of  the  necessary  appropriations.  A fourth  monitor,  the 
Monadnock , still  remains  unfinished  at  the  navy-yard  in  California.  It  is 
recommended  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  complete  these  vessels  and  to 
provide  also  an  armament  for  the  monitor  Miantonomoh . 

The  recommendations  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board,  approved  by  the 
Department,  comprise  the  construction  of  one  steel  cruiser  of  4,500  tons, 
one  cruiser  of  3,000  tons,  two  heavily  armed  gunboats,  one  light  cruising 
gunboat,  one  dispatch  vessel  armed  with  Hotchkiss  cannon,  one  armored 
ram,  and  three  torpedo  boats.  The  general  designs,  all  of  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  existing  wants  of  the  service,  are  now  well  advanced, 
and  the  construction  of  the  vessels  can  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  yotJ 
shall  grant  the  necessary  authority. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7,  1882,  authorized  the  removal 
to  the  United  States  of  the  bodies  of  Lieutenant-Commander  George  W. 
De  Long  and  his  companions  of  the  Jeannette  expedition.  This  removal 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  Lieutenants  Harber  and  Schuetze. 
The  remains  were  taken  from  their  grave  in  the  Lena  Delta  in  March, 
3883,  and  were  retained  at  Yakutsk  until  the  following  winter,  the  sea- 
son being  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  their  immediate  transportation. 
They  arrived  at  New  York  February  20,  1884,  where  they  were  received 
with  suitable  honors. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  February  13, 
1884,  a naval  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  A.  W. 
Greely,  United  States  Army,  and  of  the  party  who  had  been  engaged 
under  his  command  in  scientific  observations  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  the  steam  sealer  Thetis , purchased  in  England ; the  Bear , 
purchased  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Alert , which  was  gener- 
ously provided  by  the  British  Government.  Preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion were  promptly  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Commander  George  W.  Coffin  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Alert  and  Lieutenant  William  H.  Emory  in 
command  of  the  Bear.  The  Thetis  was  intrusted  to  Commander  Win- 
field S.  Schley,  to  whom  also  was  assigned  the  superintendence  of  the 
entire  expedition. 

Immediately  upon  its  arrival  at  Upernavik  the  fleet  began  the  danger- 
ous navigation  of  Melville  Bay,  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  reached 
Littleton  Island  on  June  22,  a fortnight  earlier  than  any  vessel  had 
before  attained  that  point.  On  the  same  day  it  crossed  over  to  Cape 
Sabine,  where  Lieutenant  Greely  and  the  other  survivors  of  his  party 
were  discovered.  After  taking  on  board  the  living  and  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  the  relief  ships  sailed  for  St.  Johns,  where  they  arrived  on  July 
17.  They  were  appropriately  received  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  August  1 
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and  at  New  York  on  August  8.  One  of  the  bodies  was  landed  at  the 
former  place.  The  others  were  put  on  shore  at  Governors  Island,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  interred  in  the  national  cemetery, 
were  forwarded  thence  to  the  destinations  indicated  by  friends.  The 
organization  and  conduct  of  this  relief  expedition  reflects  great  credit 
upon  all  who  contributed  to  its  success. 

In  this  the  last  of  the  stated  messages  that  I shall  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I can  not  too  strongly 
urge  upon  its  attention  the  duty  of  restoring  our  Navy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  which  formerly  characterized  it. 
As  the  long  peace  that  has  lulled  us  into  a sense  of  fancied  security  may 
at  any  time  be  disturbed,  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  of  strengthening  this 
arm  of  the  service  is  dictated  by  considerations  of  wise  economy,  of  just 
regard  for  our  future  tranquillity,  and  of  true  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  Republic. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  acquaints  you  with  the  present 
condition  and  needs  of  the  postal  service. 

It  discloses  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  letter  postage  recommended  in  my  message  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1882,  and  effected  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  has  been  much  less 
than  was  generally  anticipated.  My  recommendation  of  this  reduction 
was  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  actual  falling  off  in  receipts  from  letter 
postages  for  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  change  of  rate  would 
be  $3,000,000.  It  has  proved  to  be  only  $2,275,000. 

This  is  a trustworthy  indication  that  the  revenue  will  soon  be  restored 
to  its  former  volume  by  the  natural  increase  of  sealed  correspondence. 

I confidently  repeat,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual 
message  that  the  single-rate  postage  upon  drop  letters  be  reduced  to  1 
cent  wherever  the  payment  of  2 cents  is  now  required  by  law.  The 
double  rate  is  only  exacted  at  offices  where  the  carrier  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  it  appears  that  at  those  offices  the  increase  in  the  tax  upon  local 
letters  defrays  the  cost  not  onfy  of  its  own  collection  and  delivery,  but  of 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  all  other  mail  matter.  This  is  an  inequal- 
ity that  ought  no  longer  to  exist. 

I approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- General  that  the  unit 
of  weight  in  the  rating  of  first-class  matter  should  be  1 ounce  instead  of 
one-half  ounce,  as  it  now  is.  In  view  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Department,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  change  would  result  in 
any  loss  of  revenue.  That  it  would  greatly  promote  the  convenience  of 
the  public  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  lately  applied  to  five  cities,  and  the 
total  number  of  offices  in  which  it  is  now  in  operation  is  159.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  its  adoption,  under  proper  conditions,  is  equally  an 
accommodation  to  the  public  and  an  advantage  to  the  postal  service.  It 
is  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  for  the  reasons  urged  by  the  Postmaster- 
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General  may  properly  be  extended. 

In  the  opinion  of  that  officer  it  is  important  to  provide  means  whereby 
exceptional  dispatch  in  dealing  with  letters  in  free-delivery  offices  may 
be  secured  by  payment  of  extraordinary  postage.  This  scheme  might  be 
made  effective  by  employment  of  a special  stamp  whose  cost  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  expense  of  the  extra  service. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  private  express  companies  have  undertaken 
to  outstrip  the  Government  mail  carriers  by  affording  for  the  prompt 
transmission  of  letters  better  facilities  than  have  hitherto  been  at  the 
command  of  the  Post-Office. 

It  has  alwaj^s  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  discourage  such 
enterprises,  and  in  no  better  mode  can  that  policy  be  maintained  than  in 
supplying  the  public  with  the  most  efficient  mail  service  that,  with  due 
regard  to  its  own  best  interests,  can  be  furnished  for  its  accommodation. 

The  Attorney- General  renews  the  recommendation  contained  in  his 
report  of  last  year  touching  the  fees  of  witnesses  and  jurors. 

He  favors  radical  changes  in  the  fee  bill,  the  adoption  of  a system  by 
which  attorneys  and  marshals  of  the  United  States  shall  be  compensated 
solely  by  salaries,  and  the  erection  by  the  Government  of  a penitentiary 
for  the  confinement  of  offenders  against  its  laws. 

Of  the  varied  governmental  concerns  in  charge  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment the  report  of  its  Secretary  presents  an  interesting  summary. 
Among  the  topics  deserving  particular  attention  I refer  you  to  his  obser- 
vations  respecting  our  Indian  affairs,  the  preemption  and  timber-culture 
acts,  the  failure  of  railroad  companies  to  take  title  to  lands  granted  by 
the  Government,  and  the  operations  of  the  Pension  Office,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  circumstance  that,  both  as 
between  the  different  Indian  tribes  and  as  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace. 

In  this  circumstance  the  President  is  glad  to  find  justification  for  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  its  dealing  with  the  Indian  question  and 
confirmation  of  the  views  which  were  fully  expressed  in  his  first  com- 
munication to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 

The  Secretary  urges  anew  the  enactment  of  a statute  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  committed  on  the  Indian  reservations,  and  recommends 
the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  18,000  square  miles  from  the  Sioux  Reser^ 
vation.  Both  these  measures  are  worthy  of  approval. 

I concur  with  him  also  in  advising  the  repeal  of  the  preemption  law, 
the  enactment  of  statutes  resolving  the  present  legal  complications  touch- 
ing lapsed  grants  to  railroad  companies,  and  the  funding  of  the  debt  of 
the  several  Pacific  railroads  under  such  guaranty  as  shall  effectually 
secure  its  ultimate  payment. 

The  report  of  the  Utah  Commission  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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It  discloses  the  results  of  recent  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  polygamy  in  that  Territory.  I still  believe  that  if 
that  abominable  practice  can  be  suppressed  by  law  it  can  011I)  be  b>  the 
most  radical  legislation  consistent  with  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution. 

I again  recommend,  therefore,  that  Congress  assume  absolute  polit- 
ical control  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  with  such  governmental  powers  as  in  its  judgment  may 
justly  and  wisely  be  put  into  their  hands. 

I11  the  course  of  this  communication  reference  has  more  than  once  been 
made  to  the  policy  of  this  Government  as  regards  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  seems  proper  to  declare  the  general  principles  that 
should,  in  my  opinion,  underlie  our  national  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  main  conditions  of  the  problem  may  be  thus  stated: 

We  are  a people  apt  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  fertile  in  invention. 
We  cover  a vast  extent  of  territory  rich  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
nearly  all  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  successful  manufacture.  We 
have  a system  of  productive  establishments  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
our  own  demands.  The  wages  of  labor  are  nowhere  else  so  great.  The 
scale  of  living  of  our  artisan  classes  is  such  as  tends  to  secure  their  per- 
sonal comfort  and  the  development  of  those  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Our  system  of  tax  and 
tariff  legislation  is  yielding  a revenue  which  is  in  excess  of  the  present 
needs  of  the  Government. 

These  are  the  elements  from  which  it  is  sought  to  devise  a scheme  by 
which,  without  unfavorably  changing  the  condition  of  the  workingman, 
our  merchant  marine  shall  be  raised  from  its  enfeebled  condition  and  new 
markets  provided  for  the  sale  beyond  our  borders  of  the  manifold  fruits 
of  our  industrial  enterprises. 

The  problem  is  complex  and  can  be  solved  by  no  single  measure  of 
innovation  or  reform. 

The  countries  of  the  American  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  are 
for  the  United  States  the  natural  marts  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
from  them  that  we  should  obtain  what  we  do  not  produce  or  do  not  pro- 
duce in  sufficiency,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  surplus  productions  of  our 
fields,  our  mills,  and  our  workshops  should  flow,  under  conditions  that 
will  equalize  or  favor  them  in  comparison  with  foreign  competition. 

Four  paths  of  policy  seem  to  point  to  this  end: 

First.  A series  of  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  the  countries  of 
America  which  shall  foster  between  us  and  them  an  unhampered  move- 
ment of  trade.  The  conditions  of  these  treaties  should  be  the  free  ad- 
mission of  such  merchandise  as  this  country  does  not  produce,  in  return 
for  the  admission  free  or  under  a favored  scheme  of  duties  of  our  own 
products,  the  benefits  of  such  exchange  to  apply  only  to  goods  carried 
under  the  flag  of  the  parties  to  the  contract;  the  removal  on  both  sides 
from  the  vessels  so  privileged  of  all  tonnage  dues  and  national  imposts, 
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so  that  those  vessels  may  ply  unhindered  between  our  ports  and  those 
of  the  other  contracting  parties,  though  without  infringing  on  the  re- 
served home  coasting  trade;  the  removal  or  reduction  of  burdens  on  the 
exported  products  of  those  countries  coming  within  the  benefits  of  the 
treaties,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  technical  restrictions  and  penalties  by 
which  our  intercourse  with  those  countries  is  at  present  hampered. 

Secondly.  The  establishment  of  the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  on  a salaried  footing,  thus  permitting  the  relinquishment  of  con- 
sular fees  not  only  as  respects  vessels  under  the  national  flag,  but  also 
as  respects  vessels  of  the  treaty  nations  carrying  goods  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  treaties. 

Thirdly.  The  enactment  of  measures  to  favor  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a steam  carrying  marine  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourthly.  The  establishment  of  an  uniform  currency  basis  for  tne 
countries  of  America,  so  that  the  coined  products  of  our  mines  may  cir- 
culate on  equal  terms  throughout  the  whole  system  of  commonwealths. 
This  would  require  a monetary  union  of  America,  whereby  the  output 
of  the  bullion-producing  countries  and  the  circulation  of  those  which 
yield  neither  gold  nor  silver  could  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the 
population,  wealth,  and  commercial  needs  of  each.  As  many  of  the  coun- 
tries furnish  no  bullion  to  the  common  stock,  the  surplus  production  of 
our  mines  and  mints  might  thus  be  utilized  and  a step  taken  toward  the 
general  remonetization  of  .silver. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  so  far  as  they  can  be  attained 
by  separate  treaties,  the  negotiations  already  concluded  and  now  in  prog- 
ress have  been  directed;  and  the  favor  which  this  enlarged  policy  has 
thus  far  received  warrants  the  belief  that  its  operations  will  ere  long 
embrace  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  however,  that  the  policy  under  considera- 
tion should  be  applied  to  these  countries  alone.  The  healthful  enlarge- 
ment of  our  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  should  be  sought  by 
reducing  tariff  burdens  on  such  of  their  wares  as  neither  we  nor  the 
other  American  States  are  fitted  to  produce,  and  thus  enabling  ourselves 
to  obtain  in  return  a better  market  for  our  supplies  of  food,  of  raw  mate" 
rials,  and  of  the  manufactures  in  which  we  excel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  embarrassing  elements  in  the  great 
national  conflict  between  protection  and  free  trade  may  thus  be  turned 
to  good  account;  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  so  as  no  longer  to 
overtax  the  people;  that  protective  duties  may  be  retained  without 
becoming  burdensome;  that  our  shipping  interests  may  be  judiciously 
encouraged,  the  currency  fixed  on  firm  bases,  and,  above  all,  such  an  unity 
of  interests  established  among  the  States  of  the  American  system  as  will 
be  of  great  and  ever-increasing  advantage  to  them  all. 

All  treaties  in  the  line  of  this  policy  which  have  been  negotiated  or 
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are  in  process  of  negotiation  contain  a provision  deemed  to  be  requisite 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  limiting  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  authority  to  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue. 

On  the  29th  of  February  last  I transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  together  with  commu- 
nications from  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  practical  workings  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Commission  had  been  acting.  The  good  results  therein  foreshadowed 
have  been  more  than  realized. 

The  system  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  friends  in 
securing  competent  and  faithful  public  servants  and  in  protecting  the 
appointing  officers  of  the  Government  from  the  pressure  of  personal 
importunity  and  from  the  labor  of  examining  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  rival  candidates  for  public  employment. 

The  law  has  had  the  unqualified  support  of  the  President  and  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  Departments,  and  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  performed  their  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  Their  report  will 
shortly  be  submitted,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  such  recommendations 
for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  existing  statute  as  shall  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Executive  and  the  Commissioners  charged  with  its  admin- 
istration. 

In  view  of  the  general  and  persistent  demand  throughout  the  commer- 
cial community  for  a national  bankrupt  law,  I hope  that  the  differences 
of  sentiment  which  have  hitherto  prevented  its  enactment  may  not  out- 
last the  present  session. 

The  pestilence  which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  raging  in  the 
countries  of  the  East  recently  made  its  appearance  in  European  ports 
with  which  we  are  in  constant  communication. 

The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a proclamation 
of  the  President,  issued  certain  regulations  restricting  and  for  a time 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  rags  and  the  admission  of  baggage  of 
immigrants  and  of  travelers  arriving  from  infected  quarters.  Test  this 
course  may  have  been  without  strict  warrant  of  law,  X approve  the  iec- 
emmendation  of  the  present  Secretary  that  the  Congress  take  action  in 
the  premises,  and  I also  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  will  be  likely  to  ward  off  the  dreaded  epidemic  and  to  miti- 
gate its  severity  in  case  it  shall  unhappily  extend  to  our  shores. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
views the  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  its  municipal  govern- 
ment. I ask  your  careful  consideration  of  its  suggestions  in  respect  to 
legislation,  especially  commending  such  as  relate  to  a revision  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  code,  the  performance  of  labor  by  persons  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail,  the  construction  and  occupation  of  wharves  along 
the  river  front,  and  the  erection  of  a suitable  building  for  District  offices. 
I recommend  that  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  Ulysses  S. 
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Grant,  late  General  of  tlie  armies  of  tlie  United  States  and  twice  Presi- 
dent of  this  nation,  the  Congress  confer  upon  him  a suitable  pension. 

Certain  of  the  measures  that  seem  to  me  necessary  and  expedient  I have 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  recommended  for  your  adoption. 

As  respects  others  of  no  less  importance  I shall  content  myself  with 
renewing  the  recommendations  already  made  to  the  Congress,  without 
restating  the  grounds  upon  which  such  recommendations  were  based. 

The  preservation  of  forests  on  the  public  domain,  the  granting  of 
Government  aid  for  popular  education,  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  so  as  to  make  effective  the  disapproval  by  the  President  of 
particular  items  in  appropriation  bills,  the  enactment  of  statutes  in 
regard  to  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  Presidential  office,  and  the  deter- 
mining of  vexed  questions  respecting  Presidential  inability  are  measures 
which  may  justly  receive  your  serious  consideration. 

As  the  time  draws  nigh  when  I am  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  I 
can  not  refrain  from  expressing  to  the  members  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture with  whom  I have  been  brought  into  personal  and  official  inter- 
course my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  of  their 
harmonious  cooperation  with  the  Kxecutive  in  so  many  measures  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

And  to  my  fellow-citizens  generally  I acknowledge  a deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  support  which  they  have  accorded  me  in  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  department  of  this  Government. 


Grover  Cleveland 

March  4,  1 885  to  March  4,  1 889 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  8 , 1885. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Your  assembling  is  clouded  by  a sense  of  public  bereavement,  caused 
by  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  His  distinguished  public  services,  his  complete 
integrity  and  devotion  to  every  duty,  and  his  personal  virtues  will  find 

honorable  record  in  his  country’s  history. 

Ample  and  repeated  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow-countrymen  were  manifested  by  his  election  to 
offices  of  the  most  important  trust  and  highest  dignity  ; and  at  length, 
full  of  years  and  honors,  he  has  been  laid  at  rest  amid  universal  sorrow 

and  benediction. 

The  Constitution,  which  requires  those  chosen  to  legislate  for  the 
people  to  annually  meet  in  the  discharge  of  their  solemn  trust,  also  re- 
quires the  President  to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  and  expedient.  At  the  threshold  of  a compliance  with 
these  constitutional  directions  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
usefulness  to  the  people’s  interests  will  be  promoted  by  a constant  appre- 
ciation of  the  scope  and  character  of  our  respective  duties  as  they  relate  to 
Federal  legislation.  While  the  Executive  may  recommend  such  measures 
as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  the  responsibility  for  legislative  action  must 
and  should  rest  upon  those  selected  by  the  people  to  make  their  laws. 

Contemplation  of  the  grave  and  responsible  functions  assigned  to  the 
respective  branches  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  will  dis- 
close the  partitions  of  power  between  our  respective  departments  and 
their  necessary  independence,  and  also  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
power  intrusted  to  each  in  that  spirit  of  comity  and  cooperation  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  patriotic  obligations  which  rest 

upon  us  as  faithful  servants  of  the  people. 

The  jealous  watchfulness  of  our  constituencies,  great  and  small,  sup- 
plements their  suffrages,  and  before  the  tribunal  they  establish  every 
public  servant  should  be  judged. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  all  foreign  powers  continue  to  be  friendly.  Our  position  after 
nearly  a century  of  successful  constitutional  government,  maintenance 
of  good  faith  in  all  our  engagements,  the  avoidance  of  complications  with 
other  nations,  and  our  consistent  and  amicable  attitude  toward  the  strong 
and  weak  alike  furnish  proof  of  a political  disposition  which  renders  pro- 
fessions of  good  will  unnecessary.  There  are  no  questions  of  difficulty 

pending  with  any  foreign  government. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  revived  the  long  dormant  question  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  by  claiming  from  the  United  States  indemnity  for 
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their  loss,  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  commander  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Lexington  in  breaking  up  a piratical  colony  on  those  islands  in  1831,  and 
their  subsequent  occupation  by  Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  ample 
justification  for  the  act  of  the  Lexington  and  the  derelict  condition* of 
the  islands  before  and  after  their  alleged  occupation  by  Argentine  colo- 
nists, this  Government  considers  the  claim  as  wholly  groundless. 

Question  has  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  touch- 
ing the  representation  of  the  United  States  at  Vienna.  Having  under 
my  constitutional  prerogative  appointed  an  estimable  citizen  of  unim- 
peached probity  and  competence  as  minister  at  that  court,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary  invited  this  Government  to  take  cognizance  of 
certain  exceptions,  based  upon  allegations  against  the  personal  accepta- 
bility of  Mr.  Keiley,  the  appointed  envoy,  asking  that  in  view  thereof 
the  appointment  should  be  withdrawn.  The  reasons  advanced  were 
such  as  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without  violation  of  my  oath  of  office 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution,  since  they  necessarily  involved  a 
limitation  in  favor  of  a foreign  government  upon  the  right  of  selection 
by  the  Executive  and  required  such  an  application  of  a religious  test  as 
a qualification  for  office  under  the  United  States  as  would  have  resulted 
in  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  a large  class  of  our  citizens  and  the 
abandonment  of  a vital  principle  in  our  Government.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  finally  decided  not  to  receive  Mr.  Keiley  as  the 
envoy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  gentleman  has  since  resigned  his 
commission,  leaving  the  post  vacant.  I have  made  no  new  nomination, 
and  the  interests  of  this  Government  at  Vienna  are  now  in  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  legation,  acting  as  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim. 

Early  in  March  last  war  broke  out  in  Central  America,  caused  by  the 
attempt  of  Guatemala  to  consolidate  the  several  States  into  a single  gov- 
ernment. In  these  contests  between  our  neighboring  States  the  United 
States  forebore  to  interfere  actively,  but  lent  the  aid  of  their  friendly 
offices  in  deprecation  of  war  and  to  promote  peace  and  concord  among 
the  belligerents,  and  by  such  counsel  contributed  importantly  to  the  res- 
toration of  tranquillity  in  that  locality. 

Emergencies  growing  out  of  civil  war  in  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia demanded  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  this  Administra- 
tion the  employment  of  armed  forces  to  fulfill  its  guaranties  under  the 
thirty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  in  order  to  keep  the  transit  open 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Desirous  of  exercising  only  the  powers 
expressly  reserved  to  us  by  the  treaty,  and  mindful  of  the  rights  of 
Colombia,  the  forces  sent  to  the  Isthmus  were  instructed  to  confine  their 
action  to  ‘ ‘ positively  and  efficaciously  ’ ’ preventing  the  transit  and  its 
accessories  from  being  ‘ ‘ interrupted  or  embarrassed.  ’ ’ 

The  execution  of  this  delicate  and  responsible  task  necessarily  involved 
police  control  where  the  local  authority  was  temporarily  powerless,  but 
always  in  aid  of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 
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The  prompt  and  successful  fulfillment  of  its  duty  by  this  Government 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  has  been 

followed  by  expressions  of  its  satisfaction. 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  this  service. 

The  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Isthmus  by  the  reestablishment  of 
the  constituted  Government  there  being  thus  accomplished,  the  forces 

of  the  United  States  were  withdrawn. 

Pending  these  occurrences  a question  of  much  importance  was  pre- 
sented by  decrees  of  the  Colombian  Government  proclaiming  the  closure 
of  certain  ports  then  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  and  declaring  vessels 
held  by  the  revolutionists  to  be  piratical  and  liable  to  capture  by  any 
power.  To  neither  of  these  propositions  could  the  United  States  assent. 
An  effective  closure  of  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Government, 
but  held  by  hostile  partisans,  could  not  be  recognized;  neither  could  the 
vessels  of  insurgents  against  the  legitimate  sovereignty  be  deemed  hostes 
humani  generis  within  the  precepts  of  international  law,  whatever  might 
be  the  definition  and  penalty  of  their  acts  under  the  municipal  law  of  the 
State  against  whose  authority  they  were  in  revolt.  The  denial  by  this 
Government  of  the  Colombian  propositions  did  not,  however,  imply  the 

admission  of  a belligerent  status  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 

The  Colombian  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  negotiate 

conventions  for  the  adjustment  by  arbitration  of  claims  by  foreign  citi- 
zens arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Aspinwall  by  the  insur- 
rectionary forces. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a practicable  transit  for  ships 
across  the  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  has  been 
repeatedly  manifested  during  the  last  half  century. 

My  immediate  predecessor  caused  to  be  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  a 
treaty  for  the  construction,  by  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  United  States, 
of  a canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  laid  it  before  the  Senate. 
Pending  the  action  of  that  body  thereon,  I withdrew  the  treaty  for  reex- 
amination. Attentive  consideration  of  its  provisions  leads  me  to  withhold 
it  from  resubmission  to  the  Senate. 

Maintaining,  as  I do,  the  tenets  of  a line  of  precedents  from  Washing- 
ton’s day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  states,  I do 
not  favor  a policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory  or  the 

incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own. 

The  laws  of  progress  are  vital  and  organic,  and  we  must  be  conscious 
of  that  irresistible  tide  of  commercial  expansion  which,  as  the  concomi- 
tant of  our  active  civilization,  day  by  day  is  being  urged  onward  by 
those  increasing  facilities  of  production,  transportation,  and  communica- 
tion to  which  steam  and  electricity  have  given  birth;  but  our  duty  in  the 
present  instructs  us  to  address  ourselves  mainly  to  the  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  the  great  area  committed  to  our  charge  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  within  our  own  borders,  though  jealously 
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alert  in  preventing  the  American  hemisphere  from  being  involved  m tne 
political  problems  and  complications  of  distant  governments.  There- 
fore I am  unable  to  recommend  propositions  involving  paramount  privi- 
leges of  ownership  or  right  outside  of  our  own  territory,  when  coupled 
with  absolute  and  unlimited  engagements  to  defend  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  state  where  such  interests  lie.  While  the  general  project  of 
connecting  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a canal  is  to  be  encouraged,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  to  that  end  to  be  considered  with  favor 
should  be  free  from  the  features  alluded  to. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  is  declared  by  engineers  of  the  highest  repute 
and  by  competent  scientists  to  afford  an  entirely  practicable  transit  for 
vessels  and  cargoes,  by  means  of  a ship  railway,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a route,  if  feasible,  over  others 
more  remote  from  the  axial  lines  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
and  particularly  between  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  western 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  are  deserving  of  consideration. 

Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed  across  the  barrier  dividing  the 
two  greatest  maritime  areas  of  the  world  must  be  for  the  world’s  bene- 
fit 3-  trust  for  mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance  of  domination 
by  any  single  power,  nor  become  a point  of  invitation  for  hostilities  or  a 
prize  for  warlike  ambition.  An  engagement  combining  the  construc- 
tion, ownership,  and  operation  of  such  a work  by  this  Government,  with 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  its  protection,  with  the  foreign 
state  whose  responsibilities  and  rights  we  would  share  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, inconsistent  with  such  dedication  to  universal  and  neutral  use,  and 
would,  moreover,  entail  measures  for  its  realization  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  national  polity  or  present  means. 

The  lapse  of  years  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  those  earlier  Administrations  which,  long  before  the  conditions  of  mar- 
itime intercourse  were  changed  and  enlarged  by  the  progress  of  the  age, 
proclaimed  the  vital  need  of  interoceanic  transit  across  the  American 
Isthmus  and  consecrated  it  in  advance  to  the  common  use  of  mankind  by 
their  positive  declarations  and  through  the  formal  obligation  of  treaties. 
Toward  such  realization  the  efforts  of  my  Administration  will  be  applied, 
ever  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  on  which  it  must  rest,  and  which 
were  declared  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  Mr.  Cass,  who,  while  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1858,  announced  that  ‘'what  the  United  States  want  in  Central 
America,  next  to  the  happiness  of  its  people,  is  the  security  and  neutral- 
ity of  the  interoceanic  routes  which  lead  through  it.” 

The  construction  of  three  transcontinental  lines  of  railway,  all  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  wholly  within  our  territory,  and  uniting  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans,  has  been  accompanied  by  results  of  a most  inter- 
esting and  impressive  nature,  and  has  created  new  conditions,  not  in  the 
routes  of  commerce  only,  but  in  political  geography,  which  powerfully 
affect  our  relations  toward  and  necessarily  increase  our  interests  in  any 
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transistlimian  route  which  may  be  opened  and  employed  for  the  ends  of 
peace  and  traffic,  or,  in  other  contingencies,  for  uses  inimical  to  both. 

Transportation  is  a factor  in  the  cost  of  commodities  scared}  second 
to  that  of  their  production,  and  weighs  as  heavily  upon  the  consumer. 

Our  experience  already  has  proven  the  great  importance  of  having 
the  competition  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage  fully  de\  el- 
oped, each  acting  as  a protection  to  the  public  against  the  tendencies  to 
monopoly  which  are  inherent  in  the  consolidation  of  wealth  and  power 
in  the  hands  of  vast  corporations. 

These  suggestions  may  serve  to  emphasize  what  I have  already  said  on 
the  score  of  the  necessity  of  a neutralization  of  any  interoceanic  transit, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  uses  of  the  route  open 
to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  ambitions  and  warlike  necessities  of  none. 

The  drawings  and  report  of  a recent  survey  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
route,  made  by  Chief  Engineer  Menocal,  will  be  communicated  for  your 
information. 

The  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  losses  by  reason  of  the 
late  military  operations  of  Chile  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  the  subject  of 
negotiation  for  a claims  convention  with  Chile,  providing  for  their  sub- 
mission  to  arbitration. 

The  harmony  of  our  relations  with  China  is  fully  sustained. 

In  the  application  of  the  acts  lately  passed  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
1880,  restrictive  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United 
States,  individual  cases  of  hardship  have  occurred  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  remedy,  and  calling  for  judicial  determination. 

The  condition  of  the  Chinese  question  in  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is,  despite  this  restrictive  legislation,  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
The  recent  outbreak  in  Wyoming  Territory,  where  numbers  of  unoffend- 
ing Chinamen,  indisputably  within  the  protection  of  the  treaties  and  the 
law,  were  murdered  by  a mob,  and  the  still  more  recent  threatened  out- 
break of  the  same  character  in  Washington  Territory,  are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  there  is  apprehension  lest  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
against  the  Mongolian  race  on  the  Pacific  Slope  may  find  vent  in  simi- 
lar lawless  demonstrations.  All  the  power  of  this  Government  should  be 
exerted  to  maintain  the  amplest  good  faith  toward  China  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  men,  and  the  inflexible  sternness  of  the  law  in  bringing 
the  wrongdoers  to  justice  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  this  Government  to  prevent  these  vio- 
lent outbreaks  and  to  aid  the  representatives  of  China  in  their  investiga- 
tion of  these  outrages;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  traceable 
to  the  lawlessness  of  men  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
competition  with  Chinese  laborers. 

Race  prejudice  is  the  chief  factor  in  originating  these  disturbances, 
and  it  exists  in  a large  part  of  our  domain,  jeopardizing  our  domestic 
peace  and  the  good  relationship  we  strive  to  maintain  with  China. 
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The  admitted  right  of  a government  to  prevent  the ‘influx  of  elements 
hostile  to  its  internal  peace  and  security  may  not  be  questioned,  even 
where  there  is  no  treaty  stipulation  on  the  subject.  That  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  labor  is  demanded  in  other  countries  where  like  conditions 
prevail  is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  Chinese 
immigration  is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exclusive  than  our  own.  If 
existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  compass  the  end  in  view,  I shall  be  pre- 
pared to  give  earnest  consideration  to  any  further  remedial  measures, 
within  the  treaty  limits,  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  devise. 

The  independent  State  of  the  Kongo  has  been  organized  as  a govern- 
ment under  the  sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  assumes  its  chief  magistracy  in  his  personal  character  only,  without 
making  the  new  State  a dependency  of  Belgium.  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
benighted  region,  owing  all  it  has  of  quickening  civilization  to  the  benefi- 
cence and  philanthropic  spirit  of  this  monarch,  should  have  the  advan- 
tage and  security  of  his  benevolent  supervision. 

The  action  taken  by  this  Government  last  year  in  being  the  first  to 
recognize  the  flag  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Kongo  has  been 
followed  by  formal  recognition  of  the  new  nationality  which  succeeds  to 
its  sovereign  powers. 

A conference  of  delegates  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  was  held 
nt  Berlin  last  winter  to  discuss  methods  whereby  the  Kongo  basin  might 
be  kept  open  to  the  world’s  trade.  Delegates  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  the  understanding  that  their  part  should  be  merely 
deliberative,  without  imparting  to  the  results  any  binding  character  so 
far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  This  reserve  was  due  to  the 
indisposition  of  this  Government  to  share  in  any  disposal  by  an  interna- 
tional congress  of  jurisdictional  questions  in  remote  foreign  territories. 
The  results  of  the  conference  were  embodied  in  a formal  act  of  the  nature 
of  an  international  convention,  which  laid  down  certain  obligations  pur- 
porting to  be  binding  on  the  signatories,  subject  to  ratification  within 
one  year.  Notwithstanding  the  reservation  under  which  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  attended,  their  signatures  were  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral act  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other 
governments,  thus  making  the  United  States  appear,  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  as  signatories  to  a joint  international  engagement  impos- 
ing on  the  signers  the  conservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  distant 
regions  where  we  have  no  established  interests  or  control. 

This  Government  does  not,  however,  regard  its  reservation  of  liberty 
of  action  in  the  premises  as  at  all  impaired;  and  holding  that  an  en- 
gagement to  share  in  the  obligation  of  enforcing  neutrality  in  the  remote 
valley  of  the  Kongo  would  be  an  alliance  whose  responsibilities  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  assume,  I abstain  from  asking  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  to  that  general  act. 

The  correspondence  will  be  laid  before  you,  and  the  instructive  and 
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interesting  report  of  the  agent  sent  by  this  Governme^*  o the  Kongo 
country  and  his  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
agencies  on  the  African  coast  are  also  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  commission  appointed  by  my  predecessor  last  winter  to  visit  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries  and  report  on  the  methods  of 
enlarging  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  therewith  has 
submitted  reports,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

No  opportunity  has  been  omitted  to  testify  the  friendliness  of  this  Gov- 
ernment toward  Korea,  whose  entrance  into  the  family  of  treaty  powers 
the  United  States  were  the  first  to  recognize.  I regard  with  favor  the 
application  made  by  the  Korean  Government  to  be  allowed  to  employ 
American  officers  as  military  instructors,  to  which  the  assent  of  Congress 
becomes  necessary,  and  I am  happy  to  say  this  request  has  the  con- 
current sanction  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Julio  R.  Santos,  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  authorities  of  Ecuador  gave  rise  to  a contention  with  that 
Government,  in  which  his  right  to  be  released  or  to  have  a speedy  and 
impartial  trial  on  announced  charges  and  with  all  guaranties  of  defense 
stipulated  by  treaty  was  insisted  upon  by  us.  After  an  elaborate  cor- 
respondence and  repeated  and  earnest  representations  on  our  part  Mr. 
Santos  was,  after  an  alleged  trial  and  conviction,  eventually  included  in 
a general  decree  of  amnesty  and  pardoned  by  the  Ecuadorian  Executive 
and  released,  leaving  the  question  of  his  American  citizenship  denied  by 
the  Ecuadorian  Government,  but  insisted  upon  by  our  own. 

The  amount  adjudged  by  the  late  French  and  American  Claims  Com- 
mission to  be  due  from  the  United  States  to  French  claimants  on  account 
of  injuries  suffered  by  them  during  the  War  of  Secession,  having  been 
appropriated  by  the  last  Congress,  has  been  duly  paid  to  the  French 
Government. 

The  act  of  February  25,  1885,  provided  for  a preliminary  search  of  the 
records  of  French  prize  courts  for  evidence  bearing  on  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  France  for  spoliations  committed  prior  to  1801. 
The  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the  report  of  the  agent  will  be  laid 
before  you. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  our  pork 
into  France  continue,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  demonstration  of 
the  absence  of  sanitary  danger  in  its  use ; but  I entertain  strong  hopes 
that  with  a better  understanding  of  the  matter  this  vexatious  prohibi- 
tion will  be  removed.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  as  much 
with  respect  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  where  such  food 
products  are  absolutely  excluded,  without  present  prospect  of  reasonable 
change. 

The  interpretation  of  our  existing  treaties  of  naturalization  by  Ger- 
many during  the  past  year  has  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  an  appar- 
ent tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  extend  the  scope 
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of  the  residential  restrictions  to  which  returning  naturalized  citizens  of 
German  origin  are  asserted  to  be  liable  under  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 
The  temperate  and  just  attitude  taken  by  this  Government  with  regard 
to  this  class  of  questions  will  doubtless  lead  to  a satisfactory  under- 
standing. 

The  dispute  of  Germany  and  Spain  relative  to  the  domination  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  has  attracted  the  attention  of  this  Government  by  rea- 
son of  extensive  interests  of  American  citizens  having  grown  up  in  those 
parts  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  because  the  question  of  ownership 
involves  jurisdiction  of  matters  affecting  the  status  of  our  citizens  under 
civil  and  criminal  law.  While  standing  wholly  aloof  from  the  proprie- 
tary issues  raised  between  powers  to  both  of  which  the  United  States  are 
friendly,  this  Government  expects  that  nothing  in  the  present  contention 
shall  unfavorably  affect  our  citizens  carrying  on  a peaceful  commerce  or 
there  domiciled,  and  has  so  informed  the  Governments  of  Spain  and 
Germany. 

The  marked  good  will  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  maintained  during  the  past  year. 

The  termination  of  the  fishing  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in 
pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1883,  must  have  resulted 
in  the  abrupt  cessation  on  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  in  the  midst  of 
their  ventures,  of  the  operations  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  fishing  in  British  American  waters  but  for  a diplomatic  understanding 
reached  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  June  last,  whereby  assur- 
ance was  obtained  that  no  interruption  of  those  operations  should  take 
place  during  the  current  fishing  season. 

In  the  interest  of  good  neighborhood  and  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  adjacent  communities,  the  question  of  the  North  American  fish- 
eries is  one  of  much  importance.  Following  out  the  intimation  given 
by  me  when  the  extensory  arrangement  above  described  was  negotiated, 
I recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission in  which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
shall  be  respectively  represented,  charged  with  the  consideration  and  set- 
tlement, upon  a just,  equitable,  and  honorable  basis,  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  fishing  rights  of  the  two  Governments  and  their  respective 
citizens  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 
The  fishing  interests  being  intimately  related  to  other  general  questions 
dependent  upon  contiguity  and  intercourse,  consideration  thereof  in  all 
their  equities  might  also  properly  come  within  the  purview  of  such  a 
commission,  and  the  fullest  latitude  of  expression  on  both  sides  should 
be  permitted. 

The  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  fishing  rights  will  be  submitted. 

The  arctic  exploring  steamer  Alert , which  was  generously  given  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  Greely  expedition, 
was,  after  the  successful  attainment  of  that  humane  purpose,  returned 
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to  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1885. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  engagements  for  extradition  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  long  apparent.  The  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  one  of  the  earliest  compacts  in  this  regard 
entered  into  by  us,  stipulated  for  surrender  in  respect  of  a limited  num- 
ber of  offenses.  Other  crimes  no  less  inimical  to  the  social  welfare 
should  be  embraced  and  the  procedure  of  extradition  brought  in  har- 
mony with  present  international  practice.  Negotiations  with  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Government  for  an  enlarged  treaty  of  extradition  have  been 
pending  since  1870,  and  I entertain  strong  hopes  that  a satisfactory 
result  may  be  soon  attained. 

The  frontier  line  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  as  defined  by 
the  treaty  of  cession  with  Russia,  follows  the  demarcation  assigned  in  a 
prior  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Modern  exploration  dis- 
closes that  this  ancient  boundary  is  impracticable  as  a geographical  fact. 
In  the  unsettled  condition  of  that  region  the  question  has  lacked  impor- 
tance, but  the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  territory  the  line  is  sup- 
posed to  traverse  admonishes  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  boundary  is  needful  to  avert  jurisdictional  complications. 
I recommend,  therefore,  that  provision  be  made  for  a preliminary  recon- 
noissance  by  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  of  acquiring  more 
precise  information  on  the  subject.  I have  invited  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  with  us  the  adoption  of  a more  convenient  line,  to  be 
established  by  meridian  observations  or  by  known  geographical  features 
without  the  necessity  of  an  expensive  survey  of  the  whole. 

The  late  insurrectionary  movements  in  Hayti  having  been  quelled, 
the  Government  of  that  Republic  has  made  prompt  provision  for  adjudi- 
cating the  losses  suffered  by  foreigners  because  of  hostilities  there,  and 
the  claims  of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  this  manner 
determined. 

The  long-pending  claims  of  two  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Pelletier 
and  Uazare,  have  been  disposed  of  by  arbitration,  and  an  award  in  favor 
of  each  claimant  has  been  made,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  engagement 
is  final.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  stipu- 
lated moiety  of  the  expenses. 

A question  arose  with  Hayti  during  the  past  year  by  reason  of  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  a resi- 
dent of  Port-au-Prince,  who,  on  suit  by  creditors  residing  in  the  United 
States,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and,  under  the  operation  of  a 
Haytian  statute,  was  denied  relief  secured  to  a native  Haytian.  This 
Government  asserted  his  treaty  right  to  equal  treatment  with  natives 
of  Hayti  in  all  suits  at  law.  Our  contention  was  denied  by  the  Hay- 
tian Government,  which,  however,  while  still  professing  to  maintain  the 
ground  taken  against  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen ’s  right,  terminated  the  contro- 
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versy  by  setting  him  at  liberty  without  explanation. 

An  international  conference  to  consider  the  means  of  arresting  the 
spread  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases  was  held  at  Rome  in  May 
last,  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  further  notice.  An  expert  delegate 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  has  attended  its  sessions  and  will  submit 
a report. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  most  cordial,  as  befits  those 
of  neighbors  between  whom  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  commer- 
cial intimacy  exist,  as  the  natural  and  growing  consequence  of  our  simi- 
larity of  institutions  and  geographical  propinquity. 

The  relocation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  westward  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  convention  of  July  29, 
1882,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  I apprehend  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a prolongation  of  the  period  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  lately  concluded  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico  still  awaits  the 
stipulated  legislation  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  for  which  one 
year’s  additional  time  has  been  secured  by  a supplementary  article  signed 
in  February  last  and  since  ratified  on  both  sides. 

As  this  convention,  so  important  to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  two 
adjoining  countries,  has  been  constitutionally  confirmed  by  the  treaty  - 
making  branch,  I express  the  hope  that  legislation  needeci  to  make  it 
effective  may  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  large  influx  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  Mexico  from  the  United 
States  continues  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  resources  and  in  aug- 
menting the  material  well-being  of  our  sister  Republic.  Lines  of  rail- 
way, penetrating  to  the  heart  and  capital  of  the  country,  bring  the  two 
peoples  into  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  and  enlarged  facilities  of 
transit  add  to  profitable  commerce,  create  new  markets,  and  furnish  ave- 
nues to  otherwise  isolated  communities. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  suggested  construction  of  a ship  railway 
across  the  narrow  formation  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  at  Tehuantepec. 

With  the  gradual  recovery  of  Peru  from  the  effects  of  her  late  disas- 
trous conflict  with  Chile,  and  with  the  restoration  of  civil  authority  in 
that  distracted  country,  it  is  hoped  that  pending  war  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens will  be  adjusted. 

In  conformity  with  notification  given  by  the  Government  of  Peru,  the 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  and  extradition  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country  will  terminate  March  31;  1886. 

Our  good  relationship  with  Russia  continues. 

An  officer  of  the  Navy,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Siberia  bearing  the  testimonials  voted  by  Congress  to  those  who  gener- 
ously succored  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate  Jeamiette  expedition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  advert  to  the  cordiality  of  our  intercourse  with 
Spain. 

The  long-pending  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  Masonic  for  loss 
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suffered  through  the  admitted  dereliction  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  adjusted  by  arbitration  and  an  indem- 
nity awarded.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  such  cases,  to  which  the 
United  States  have  long  and  consistently  adhered,  thus  receives  a fresh 
and  gratifying  confirmation. 

Other  questions  with  Spain  have  been  disposed  of  or  are  under  dip- 
lomatic consideration  with  a view  to  just  and  honorable  settlement. 

The  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Spain  of  January  2- 
February  13,  1884,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  Antilles,  and  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  subjected  to  conflicting  interpretations  in  those  islands. 

Negotiations  have  been  instituted  at  Madrid  for  a full  treaty  not  open 
to  these  objections  and  in  the  line  of  the  general  policy  touching  the 
neighborly  intercourse  of  proximate  communities,  to  which  I elsewhere 
advert,  and  aiming,  moreover,  at  the  removal  of  existing  burdens  and 
annoying  restrictions;  and  although  a satisfactory  termination  is  prom- 
ised, I am  compelled  to  delay  its  announcement. 

An  international  copyright  conference  was  held  at  Berne  in  Septem- 
ber, on  the  invitation  of  the  Swiss  Government.  The  envoy  of  the 
United  States  attended  as  a delegate,  but  refrained  from  committing  this 
Government  to  the  results,  even  by  signing  the  recommendatory  protocol 
adopted.  The  interesting  and  important  subject  of  international  copy- 
right has  been  before  you  for  several  years.  Action  is  certainly  desirable 
to  effect  the  object  in  view;  and  while  there  may  be  question  as  to  the 
relative  advantage  of  treating  it  by  legislation  or  by  specific  treaty,  the 
matured  views  of  the  Berne  conference  can  not  fail  to  aid  your  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  termination  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1862  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  has  been  sought  by  that  Government.  While  there 
is  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice  of  termination  given,  yet  as 
the  commercial  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Turkey  come  under  the  favored- 
nation  guaranties  of  the  prior  treaty  of  1830,  and  as  equal  treatment  is 
admitted  by  the  Porte,  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  the  assent  of 
this  Government  to  the  revision  of  the  Ottoman  tariffs,  in  which  the 
treaty  powers  have  been  invited  to  join. 

Questions  concerning  our  citizens  in  Turkey  may  be  affected  by  the 
Porte’s  nonacquiescence  in  the  right  of  expatriation  and  by  the  impo- 
sition of  religious  tests  as  a condition  of  residence,  in  which  this  Gov- 
ernment can  not  concur.  The  United  States  must  hold  in  their  inter- 
course with  every  power  that  the  status  of  their  citizens  is  to  be  respected 
and  equal  civil  privileges  accorded  to  them  without  regard  to  creed,  and 
affected  by  no  considerations  save  those  growing  out  of  domiciliary 
return  to  the  land  of  original  allegiance  or  of  unfulfilled  personal  obli- 
gations which  may  survive,  under  municipal  laws,  after  such  voluntary 
return. 
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The  negotiation  with  Venezuela  relative  to  the  rehearing  of  the  awards 
of  the  mixed  commission  constituted  under  the  treaty  of  1866  was  re- 
sumed in  view  of  the  recent  acquiescence  of  the  Venezuelan  envoy  in  the 
principal  point  advanced  by  this  Government,  that  the  effects  of  the  old 
treaty  could  only  be  set  aside  by  the  operation  of  a new  convention.  A 
result  in  substantial  accord  with  the  advisory  suggestions  contained  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1883,  has  been  agreed  upon  and  will 
shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Under  section  3659  of  the  Revised  Statutes  all  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  and  the  annual  interest  accruing  thereon,  when  not 
otherwise  required  by  treaty,  are  to  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States  bearing  a rate  of  interest  not  less  than  5 per  cent  per  annum. 
There  being  now  no  procurable  stocks  paying  so  high  a rate  of  interest, 
the  letter  of  the  statute  is  at  present  inapplicable,  but  its  spirit  is  sub- 
served by  continuing  to  make  investments  of  this  nature  in  current  stocks 
bearing  the  highest  interest  now  paid.  The  statute,  however,  makes  no 
provision  for  the  disposal  of  such  accretions.  It  being  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  of  this  Government  to  allow  interest  on  claims,  I recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  in  question  and  the  disposition,  under  a uni- 
form rule,  of  the  present  accumulations  from  investment  of  trust  funds. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  legislation  touching  citizenship  and  nat- 
uralization demands  your  consideration. 

While  recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation,  no  statutory  provision 
exists  providing  means  for  renouncing  citizenship  by  an  American  citizen, 
native  born  or  naturalized,  nor  for  terminating  and  vacating  an  improper 
acquisition  of  citizenship.  Kven  a fraudulent  decree  of  naturalization 
can  not  now  be  canceled.  The  privilege  and  franchise  of  American  citi- 
zenship should  be  granted  with  care,  and  extended  to  those  only  who 
intend  in  good  faith  to  assume  its  duties  and  responsibilities  when  at- 
taining its  privileges  and  benefits.  It  should  be  withheld  from  those 
who  merely  go  through  the  forms  of  naturalization  with  the  intent  of 
escaping  the  duties -of  their  original  allegiance  without  taking  upon 
themselves  those  of  their  new  status,  or  who  may  acquire  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship  for  no  other  than  a hostile  purpose  toward  their 
original  governments.  These  evils  have  had  many  flagrant  illustrations. 

I regard  with  favor  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  one  of  my  predecessors 
that  provision  be  made  for  a central  bureau  of  record  of  the  decrees  of 
naturalization  granted  by  the  various  courts  throughout  the  United  Stages 
now  invested  with  that  power. 

The  rights  which  spring  from  domicile  in  the  United  States,  especially 
when  coupled  with  a declaration  of  intention  to  oecome  a citizen,  are 
worthy  of  definition  by  statute.  The  stranger  coming  hither  with  intent 
to  remain,  establishing  his  residence  in  our  midst,  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  by  his  voluntary  act  declaring  his  purpose  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  thereby  gains  an  inchoate  status  which 
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legislation  may  properly  define.  The  laws  of  certain  States  and  Terri- 
tories admit  a domiciled  alien  to  the  local  franchise,  conferring  on  him 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  a degree  which  places  him  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  a citizen  of  a State  and  yet  not  of  the  United  States 
within  the  purview  of  Federal  and  international  law. 

It  is  important  within  the  scope  of  national  legislation  to  define  this 
right  of  alien  domicile  as  distinguished  from  Federal  naturalization. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  their  immediate 
neighbors  and  with  important  areas  of  traffic  near  our  shores  suggest 
especially  liberal  intercourse  between  them  and  us. 

Following  the  treaty  of  1883  with  Mexico,  which  rested  on  the  basis 
of  a reciprocal  exemption  from  customs  duties,  other  similar  treaties  were 
initiated  by  my  predecessor. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  less  obstructed  traffic  with  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  met  by  the  desire  of  Spain  to  succor  languishing  interests  in  the 
Antilles,  steps  were  taken  to  attain  those  ends  by  a treaty  of  commerce. 
A similar  treaty  was  afterwards  signed  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  Sub- 
sequently overtures  were  made  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government 
for  a like  mutual  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British 
West  Indian  and  South  American  dependencies,  but  without  result. 

Ou  taking  office  I withdrew  for  reexamination  the  treaties  signed  with 

Spain  and  Santo  Domingo,  then  pending  before  the  Senate.  The  result 
has  been  to  satisfy  me  of  the  inexpediency  of  entering  into  engagements 
of  this  character  not  covering  the  entire  traffic. 

These  treaties  contemplated  the  surrender  by  the  United  States  of 
large  revenues  for  inadequate  considerations.  Upon  sugar  alone  duties 
were  surrendered  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  all  the  advantages  offered 
in  exchange.  Even  were  it  intended  to  relieve  our  consumers,  it  was 
evident  that  so  long  as  the  exemption  but  partially  covered  our  importa- 
tion such  relief  would  be  illusory.  To  relinquish  a revenue  so  essential 
seemed  highly  improvident  at  a time  when  new  and  large  drains  upon 
the  Treasury  were  contemplated.  Moreover,  embarrassing  questions 
would  have  arisen  under  the  favored-nation  clauses  of  treaties  with  other 
nations. 

As  a further  objection,  it  is  evident  that  tariff  regulation  by  treaty 
diminishes  that  independent  control  over  its  own  revenues  which  is  es- 
sential for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  any  government.  Emergency  calling 
for  an  increase  of  taxation  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  no  engagement  with 
a foreign  power  should  exist  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  Government. 

By  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  shipping  act  approved  June  26,  1884, 
certain  reductions  and  contingent  exemptions  from  tonnage  dues  were 
made  as  to  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  in  North  and  Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahamas 
and  Bermudas,  Mexico,  and  the  Isthmus  as  far  as  Aspinwall  and  Panama. 
The  Governments  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Sweden 
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and  Norway  have  asserted,  under  the  favored-nation  clause  in  their  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  a claim  to  like  treatment  in  respect  of  vessels 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  their  home  ports.  This  Government, 
however,  holds  that  the  privileges  granted  by  the  act  are  purely  geo- 
graphical, inuring  to  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  power  that  may  choose 
to  engage  in  traffic  between  this  country  and  any  port  within  the  defined 
zone,  and  no  warrant  exists  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  for  the 
extension  of  the  privileges  in  question  to  vessels  sailing  to  this  country 
from  ports  outside  the  limitation  of  the  act. 

Undoubtedly  the  relations  of  commerce  with  our  near  neighbors,  whose 
territories  form  so  long  a frontier  line  difficult  to  be  guarded,  and  who 
find  in  our  country,  and  equally  offer  to  us,  natural  markets,  demand 
special  and  considerate  treatment.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  consider 
what  legislative  action  may  increase  facilities  of  intercourse  which  con- 
tiguity makes  natural  and  desirable. 

I earnestly  urge  that  Congress  recast  the  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  on  a footing  commensu- 
rate with  the  importance  of  our  national  interests.  At  every  post  where 
a representative  is  necessary  the  salary  should  be  so  graded  as  to  permit 
him  to  live  with  comfort.  With  the  assignment  of  adequate  salaries  the 
so-called  notarial  extraofficial  fees,  which  our  officers  abroad  are  now 
permitted  to  treat  as  personal  perquisites,  should  be  done  away  with. 
Every  act  requiring  the  certification  and  seal  of  the  officer  should  be 
taxable  at  schedule  rates  and  the  fee  therefor  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
By  restoring  these  revenues  to  the  public  use  the  consular  service  would 
be  self-supporting,  even  with  a liberal  increase  of  the  present  low  salaries. 

In  further  prevention  of  abuses  a system  of  consular  inspection  should 
be  instituted. 

The  appointment  of  a limited  number  of  secretaries  of  legation  at 
large,  to  be  assigned  to  duty  wherever  necessary,  and  in  particular  for 
temporary  service  at  missions  which  for  any  cause  may  be  without  a 
head,  should  also  be  authorized. 

I favor  also  authorization  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  regular  serv- 
ice as  rm'litar3r  or  naval  attaches  at  legations. 

Some  foreign  governments  do  not  recognize  the  union  of  consular 
with  diplomatic  functions.  Italy  and  Venezuela  will  only  receive  the 
appointee  in  one  of  his  two  capacities,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  re- 
quirement of  a bond  and  submission  to  the  responsibilities  of  an  office 
whose  duties  he  can  not  discharge.  The  superadded  title  of  consul- 
general  should  be  abandoned  at  all  missions. 

I deem  it  expedient  that  a well-devised  measure  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  extraterritorial  courts  in  Oriental  countries  should  replace  the 
present  system,  which  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  combining  judi- 
cial and  executive  functions  in  the  same  office. 

In  several  Oriental  countries  generous  offers  have  been  made  of  prem- 
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ises  for  housing  the  legations  of  the  United  States.  A grant  of  land  for 
that  purpose  was  made  some  years  since  by  Japan,  and  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  annual  messages  of  my  predecessor.  The  Siamese  Government 
has  made  a gift  to  the  United  States  of  commodious  quarters  in  Bang- 
kok. In  Korea  the  late  minister  was  permitted  to  purchase  a building 
trom  the  Government  for  legation  use.  In  China  the  premises  rented 
for  the  legation  are  favored  as  to  local  charges.  At  Tangier  the  house 
occupied  by  our  representative  has  been  for  many  years  the  property  of 
this  Government,  having  been  given  for  that  purpose  in  1822  by  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  I approve  the  suggestion  heretofore  made,  that,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  administration  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, the  legation  buildings  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  and  perhaps 
Persia,  should  be  owned  and  furnished  by  the  Government  with  a view 
to  permanency  and  security.  To  this  end  I recommend  that  authority 
be  given  to  accept  the  gifts  adverted  to  in  Japan  and  Siam,  and  to  pur- 
chase in  the  other  countries  named,  with  provision  for  furniture  and 
repairs.  A considerable  saving  in  rentals  would  result. 

The  World’s  Industrial  Exposition,  held  at  New  Orleans  last  winter, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  attracted  a large  num- 
ber of  foreign  exhibits,  and  proved  of  great  value  in  spreading  among 
the  concourse  of  visitors  from  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America 
a wider  knowledge  of  the  varied  manufactures  and  productions  of  this 
country  and  their  availability  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  those 
regions. 

Past  Congresses  have  had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  abol- 
ishing the  discrimination  made  by  the  tariff  laws  in  favor  of  the  works 
of  American  artists.  The  odium  of  the  policy  which  subjects  to  a high 
rate  of  duty  the  paintings  of  foreign  artists  and  exempts  the  productions 
of  American  artists  residing  abroad,  and  who  receive  gratuitously  advan- 
tages and  instruction,  is  visited  upon  our  citizens  engaged  in  art  culture 
in  Europe,  and  has  caused  them  with  practical  unanimity  to  favor  the 
abolition  of  such  an  ungracious  distinction;  and  in  their  interest,  and  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  I strongly  recommend  it. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fully  exhibits  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  finances  and  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment connected  with  his  Department.  The  suggestions  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  the  practical  operations  of  this  important  Department,  and 
his  recommendations  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  collecting  customs  duties,  are  especially  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  ordinary  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1885,  were  $322,690,706.38.  Of  this  sum  $181,471,939.34  was  re- 
ceived from  customs  and  $112,498,725.54  from  internal  revenue.  The 
total  receipts,  as  given  above,  were  $24,829,163.54  less  than  those  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1884.  This  diminution  embraces  a falling  off  of 
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$I3>595>55°*42  *n  the  receipts  from  customs  and  $9,687,346.97  in  the 
receipts  from  internal  revenue. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  $260,226,935.50,  leaving  a surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  year  of  $63,463,771.27.  This  is  $40,929,854.32  less  than  the  sur- 
plus reported  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

The  expenditures  are  classified  as  follows: 


For  civil  expenses $23, 826, 942. 11 

For  foreign  intercourse 5,439,609.11 

For  Indians 6, 552, 494. 63 

For  pensions 56, 102,  267. 49 

For  the  military,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  arsenals  42,670,578.47 
For  the  Navy,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improvements  of  navy- 

yards 16,021,079.69 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 51,  386,  256. 47 

For  the  District  of  Columbia 3, 499, 650. 95 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light-houses, 
and  collecting  the  revenue 54,  728, 056.  21 


The  amount  paid  on  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1885,  was  $45,993,235.43,  and  there  has  been  paid  since  that  date  and 
up  to  November  i,  1885,  the  sum  of  $369,828,  leaving  the  amount  of  the 
debt  at  the  last-named  da-te  $1,514,475,860.47.  There  was,  however,  at 
that  time  in  the  Treasury,  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  sum  of  $66,818,292.38. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886, 
ascertained  to  October  1,  1885,  and  estimated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  are  $315,000,000.  The  expenditures  ascertained  and  estimated  for 
the  same  time  are  $245,000,000,  leaving  a surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year 
estimated  at  $70,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 


Domestic  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise . 

Gold 

Silver 


$726,  682, 946. 00 
15, 506,  809. 00 

742,  189,  755-  00 
8,  477,  892. 00 
33.  753,  633.  00 


784,  421,  280. 00 

Some  of  the  principal  exports,  with  their  values  and  the  percentage 
they  respectively  bear  to  the  total  exportation,  are  given  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures 

$213,  799,  049 
160,  370,  821 
i°7,  332,  456 
54,  326,  202 
24,  767,  305 

21,464,  322 

29.42 

22. 07 

14-  77 
7.48 

3-4i 

2.  95 

Breadstuff's 

Provisions 

Oils — mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures 

Wood  and  its  manufactures 
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Our  imports  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Merchandise $579, 580, 053. 80 

Gold 26,691,696.00 

Silver 16,  550, 627. 00 


622, 822,  376. 80 

The  following  are  given  as  prominent  articles  of  import  during  the 
year,  with  their  values  and  the  percentage  they  bear  to  the  total 
importation : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Percent- 

age. 

Sugar  and  molasses 

$76,  738,  7i3 
46,  723, 318 
44, 656, 482 
40,  393, 002 
35,070,816 
34,  563,  689 
32,  854,  874 
28,  152,  001 
20,  586,  443 

13.29 

8. 09 

7-73 

6.99 

6. 07 

5-98 

5-69 

4.88 
,56  j 

Coffee  

Wool  and  its  manufactures 

Silk  and  its  manufactures 

Chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  and  medicines . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures 

Flax  hemp,  jute  and  their  manufactures 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  skins 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  duties  collected  70  per  cent  was  collected  from 
the  following  articles  of  import: 

Percentage. 


Sugar  and  molasses 29 

Wool  and  its  manufactures 15 

Silk  and  its  manufactures 8 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures 7 

Cotton  manufactures 6 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  their  manufactures 5 


The  fact  that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  Government  justifies  a reduction  in  the 
amount  exacted  from  the  people  for  its  support.  Our  Government  is  but 
the  means  established  by  the  will  of  a free  people  by  which  certain  prin- 
ciples are  applied  which  they  have  adopted  for  their  benefit  and  protec- 
tion; and  it  is  never  better  administered  and  its  true  spirit  is  never 
better  observed  than  when  the  people’s  taxation  for  its  support  is  scru- 
pulously limited  to  the  actual  necessity  of  expenditure  and  distributed 
according  to  a just  and  equitable  plan. 

The  proposition  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue  received  by  the  Government,  and  indirectly  paid  by  the  people, 
from  customs  duties.  The  question  of  free  trade  is  not  involved,  nor  is 
there  now  any  occasion  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or  expe- 
diency of  a protective  system. 

Justice  and  fairness  dictate  that  in  any  modification  of  our  present 
laws  relating  to  revenue  the  industries  and  interests  which  have  been 
encouraged  by  such  laws,  and  in  which  our  citizens  have  large  invest- 
ments, should  not  be  ruthlessly  injured  or  destroyed.  We  should  also 
deal  with  the  subject  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  interests  of 
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American  labor,  which  is  the  capital  of  our  workingmen.  Its  stability 
and  proper  remuneration  furnish  the  most  justifiable  pretext  for  a pro- 
tective policy. 

Within  these  limitations  a certain  reduction  should  be  made  in  our 
customs  revenue.  The  amount  of  such  reduction  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  inquiry  follows,  Where  can  it  best  be  remitted  and  what  arti- 
cles can  best  be  released  from  duty  in  the  interest  of  our  citizens? 

I think  the  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  revenue  derived  from  a 
tax  upon  the  imported  necessaries  of  life.  We  thus  directly  lessen  the 
cost  of  living  in  every  family  of  the  land  and  release  to  the  people  in 
every  humble  home  a larger  measure  of  the  rewards  of  frugal  industry. 

During  the  year  ended  November  i,  1885,  145  national  banks  were 
organized,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,938,000,  and  circulating  notes 
have  been  issued  to  them  amounting  to  $4,274,910.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  these  banks  in  existence  on  the  day  above  mentioned  was  2,727. 

The  very  limited  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  by  our  national 
banks,  compared  with  the  amount  the  law  permits  them  to  issue  upon  a 
deposit  of  bonds  for  their  redemption,  indicates  that  the  volume  of  our  cir- 
culating medium  may  be  largely  increased  through  this  instrumentality. 

Nothing  more  important  than  the  present  condition  of  our  currency 
and  coinage  can  claim  your  attention. 

Since  February,  1878,  the  Government  has,  under  the  compulsory  pro- 
visions of  law,  purchased  silver  bullion  and  coined  the  same  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $2,000,000  every  month.  By  this  process  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date  215,759,431  silver  dollars  have  been  coined. 

A reasonable  appreciation  of  a delegation  of  power  to  the  General 
Government  would  limit  its  exercise,  without  express  restrictive  words, 
to  the  people’s  needs  and  the  requirements  of  the  public  welfare. 

Upon  this  theory  the  authority  to  ‘ ‘ coin  money  ’ ’ given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  if  it  permits  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
bullion  for  coinage  in  any  event,  does  not  justify  such  purchase  and 
coinage  to  an  extent  beyond  the  amount  needed  for  a sufficient  circu- 
lating medium. 

The  desire  to  utilize  the  silver  product  of  the  country  should  not  lead 
to  a misuse  or  the  perversion  of  this  power. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to  the  silver  currency  of  the  nation 
as  is  compelled  by  the  silver-coinage  act  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  time  only  about  50,000,000  of  the  silver  dollars  so 
coined  have  actually  found  their  way  into  circulation,  leaving  more  than 
165,000,000  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  the  custody  of  which  * 
has  entailed  a considerable  expense  for  the  construction  of  vaults  for  its 
deposit.  Against  this  latter  amount  there  are  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates amounting  to  about  $93,000,000. 

Every  month  two  millions  of  gold  in  the  public  Treasury  are  paid  out 
for  two  millions  or  more  of  silver  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  idle  mass 
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already  accumulated. 

If  continued  long  enough,  this  operation  will  result  in  the  substitution 
of  silver  for  all  the  gold  the  Government  owns  applicable  to  its  general 
purposes.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  customs  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  good  this  drain  of  gold,  because  the  silver  thus  coined 
having  been  made  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private, 
at  times  during  the  last  six  months  58  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  duties 
has  been  in  silver  or  silver  certificates,  while  the  average  within  that 
period  has  been  20  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  silver  and  its  certifi- 
cates received  by  the  Government  will  probably  increase  as  time  goes 
on,  for  the  reason  that  the  nearer  the  period  approaches  when  it  will  be 
obliged  to  offer  silver  in  payment  of  its  obligations  the  greater  induce- 
ment there  will  be  to  hoard  gold  against  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
silver  or  for  the  purpose  of  speculating. 

This  hoarding  of  gold  has  already  begun. 

When  the  time  comes  that  gold  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
then  will  be  apparent  the  difference  between  the  real  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  and  a dollar  in  gold,  and  the  two  coins  will  part  company.  Gold, 
still  the  standard  of  value  and  necessary  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries,  will  be  at  a premium  over  silver ; banks  which  have  substi- 
tuted gold  for  the  deposits  of  their  customers  may  pay  them  with  silver 
bought  with  such  gold,  thus  making  a handsome  profit;  rich  speculators 
will  sell  their  hoarded  gold  to  their  neighbors  who  need  it  to  liquidate 
their  foreign  debts,  at  a ruinous  premium  over  silver,  and  the  laboring 
men  and  women  of  the  land,  most  defenseless  of  all,  will  find  that  the 
dollar  received  for  the  wage  of  their  toil  has  sadly  shrunk  in  its  pur- 
chasing power.  It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  result  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary, and  that  ultimately  the  price  of  labor  will  be  adjusted  to  the  change; 
but  even  if  this  takes  place  the  wage-worker  can  not  possibly  gain,  but 
must  inevitably  lose,  since  the  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  living 
will  not  only  be  measured  in  a coin  heavily  depreciated  and  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  in  its  value,  but  this  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chasing medium  will  be  made  the  pretext  for  an  advance  in  prices  beyond 
that  justified  by  actual  depreciation. 

The  words  uttered  in  1834  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  are  true  to-day: 

The  very  man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  interest  in  a sound  currency,  and 
who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  legislation  in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns 
his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil. 

The  most  distinguished  advocate  of  bimetallism,  discussing  our  silver 
coinage,  has  lately  written: 

No  American  citizen’s  hand  has  yet  felt  the  sensation  of  cheapness,  either  in 
receiving  or  expending  the  silver-act  dollars. 

And  those  who  live  by  labor  or  legitimate  trade  never  will  feel  that 
sensation  of  cheapness.  However  plenty  silver  dollars  may  become, 
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they  will  not  be  distributed  as  gifts  among  the  people;  and  if  the  labor- 
ing  man  should  receive  four  depreciated  dollars  where  he  now  receives 
but  two,  he  will  pay  in  the  depreciated  coin  more  than  double  the  price 
he  now  pays  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Those  who  do  not  fear  any  disastrous  consequences  arising  from  the 
continued  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  as  now  directed  by  law,  and  who 
suppose  that  the  addition  to  the  currency  of  the  country  intended  as  its 
result  will  be  a public  benefit,  are  reminded  that  history  demonstrates 
that  the  point  is  easily  reached  in  the  attempt  to  float  at  the  same  time 
two  sorts  of  money  of  different  excellence  when  the  better  will  cease  to 
be  in  general  circulation.  The  hoarding  of  gold  which  has  already 
taken  place  indicates  that  we  shall  not  escape  the  usual  experience  in 
such  cases.  So  if  this  silver  coinage  be  continued  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  gold  and  its  equivalent  will  abandon  the  field  of  circulation 
to  silver  alone.  This  of  course  must  produce  a severe  contraction  of 
our  circulating  medium,  instead  of  adding  to  it. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  cause  the  circulation  of  silver  dollars  worth  80  cents  side  by  side  with 
gold  dollars  worth  100  cents,  even  within  the  limit  that  legislation  does 
not  run  counter  to  the  laws  of  trade,  to  be  successful  must  be  seconded 
by  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  both  coins  will  retain  the  same  pur- 
chasing power  and  be  interchangeable  at  will.  A special  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  increase  the  amount  of  our  silver 
coin  in  circulation;  but  the  fact  that  a large  share  of  the  limited  amount 
thus  put  out  has  soon  returned  to  the  public  Treasury  in  payment  of 
duties  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  people  do  not  now  desire  to  keep  it  in 
hand,  and  this,  with  the  evident  disposition  to  hoard  gold,  gives  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  there  already  exists  a lack  of  confidence  among  the 
people  touching  our  financial  processes.  There  is  certainly  not  enough 
silver  now  in  circulation  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  the  whole  amount 
coined  and  now  on  hand  might  after  a time  be  absorbed  by  the  people 
without  apprehension;  but  it  is  the  ceaseless  stream  that  threatens  to 
overflow  the  land  which  causes  fear  and  uncertainty. 

What  has  been  thus  far  .submitted  upon  this  subject  relates  almost 
entirely  to  considerations  of  a home  nature,  unconnected  with  the  bearing 
which  the  policies  of  other  nations  have  upon  the  question.  But  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  a line  of  action  in  regard  to  our  currency  can  not 
wisely  be  settled  upon  or  persisted  in  without  considering  the  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  other  countries  with  whom  we  maintain  intercourse  through 
commerce,  trade,  and  travel.  An  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  is  found 
in  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  our  silver  is  compulsorily  coined.  It  pro- 
vides that — 

The  President  shall  invite  the  governments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Batin 
Union,  so  called,  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to 
join  the  United  States  in  a conference  to  adopt  a common  ratio  between  gold  and 
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silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of  bimetallic  money 
and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals. 

This  conference  absolutely  failed,  and  a similar  fate  has  awaited  all 
subsequent  efforts  in  the  .same  direction.  And  still  we  continue  our 
coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
most  vital  part  of  the  silver-coinage  act  remains  inoperative  and  unexe- 
cuted, and  without  an  ally  or  friend  we  battle  upon  the  silver  field  in  an 
illogical  and  losing  contest. 

To  give  full  effect  to  the  design  of  Congress  on  this  subject  I have 
made  careful  and  earnest  endeavor  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
Congress. 

To  this  end  I delegated  a gentleman  well  instructed  in  fiscal  science 
to  proceed  to  the  financial  centers  of  Europe  and,  in  conjunction  with 
our  ministers  to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  obtain  a full  knowl- 
edge of  the  attitude  and  intent  of  those  governments  in  respect  of  the 
establishment  of  such  an  international  ratio  as  would  procure  free  coin- 
age of  both  metals  at  the  mints  of  those  countries  and  our  own.  By  my 
direction  our  consul-general  at  Paris  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  order  to  indicate  our 
interest  in  its  objects  and  report  its  action. 

It  may  be  said  in  brief,  as  the  result  of  these  efforts,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  leading  powers  remains  substantially  unchanged  since  the  mone- 
tary conference  of  1881,  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  the  views  of  these 
governments  are  in  each  instance  supported  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion. 

The  .steps  thus  taken  have  therefore  only  more  fully  demonstrated  the 
uselessness  of  further  attempts  at  present  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  on 
the  .subject  with  other  nations. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  accumulating  silver  coin,  based  upon  our  own 
peculiar  ratio,  to  such  an  extent,  and  assuming  so  heavy  a burden  to  be 
provided  for  in  any  international  negotiations,  as  will  render  us  an  unde- 
sirable party  to  any  future  monetary  conference  of  nations. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  four  of  the  five  countries  composing  the 
Latin  Union  mentioned  in  our  coinage  act,  embarrassed  with  their  silver 
currency,  have  just  completed  an  agreement  among  themselves  that  no 
more  silver  shall  be  coined  by  their  respective  Governments  and  that 
such  as  has  been  already  coined  and  in  circulation  shall  be  redeemed 
in  gold  by  the  country  of  its  coinage.  The  resort  to  this  expedient  by 
these  countries  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  suppose  that 
we  can  succeed  without  shock  or  injury  in  the  attempt  to  circulate  upon 
its  merits  all  the  silver  we  may  coin  under  the  provisions  of  our  silver- 
coinage  act. 

The  condition  in  which  our  Treasury  may  be  placed  by  a persistence  yi 
our  present  course  is  a matter  of  concern  to  every  patriotic  citizen  who 
does  not  desire  his  Government  to  pay  in  silver  such  of  its  obligations  as 
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should  be  paid  in  gold.  Nor  should  our  condition  be  such  as  to  oblige 
us,  in  a prudent  management  of  our  affairs,  to  discontinue  the  calling  in 
and  payment  of  interest-bearing  obligations  which  we  have  the  right 
now  to  discharge,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of  further  interest  thereon. 

The  so-called  debtor  class,  for  whose  benefit  the  continued  compulsory 
coinage  of  silver  is  insisted  upon,  are  not  dishonest  because  they  are  in 
debt,  and  they  should  not  be  suspected  of  a desire  to  jeopardize  the 
financial  safety  of  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  cancel  their  pres- 
ent debts  by  paying  the  same  in  depreciated  dollars.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  not  the  rich  nor  the  money  lender  alone  that  must 
submit  to  such  a readjustment,  enforced  by  the  Government  and  their 
debtors.  The  pittance  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and  the  incomes  of 
helpless  beneficiaries  of  all  kinds  would  be  disastrously  reduced.  The 
depositors  in  savings  banks  and  in  other  institutions  which  hold  in  trust 
the  savings  of  the  poor,  when  their  little  accumulations  are  scaled  down 
to  meet  the  new  order  of  things,  would  in  their  distress  painfully  realize 
the  delusion  of  the  promise  made  to  them  that  plentiful  money  would 
improve  their  condition. 

We  have  now  on  hand  all  the  silver  dollars  necessary  to  supply  the 
present  needs  of  the  people  and  to  satisfy  those  who  from  sentiment  wish 
to  see  them  in  circulation,  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended  they  can  be 
readily  obtained  by  all  who  desire  them.  If  the  need  of  more  is  at  any 
time  apparent,  their  coinage  may  be  renewed. 

That  disaster  has  not  already  overtaken  us  furnishes  no  proof  that 
danger  does  not  wait  upon  a continuation  of  the  present  silver  coinage. 
We  have  been  saved  by  the  most  careful  management  and  unusual  ex- 
pedients, by  a combination  of  fortunate  conditions,  and  by  a confident 
expectation  that  the  course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  silver  coinage 
would  be  speedily  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

Prosperity  hesitates  upon  our  threshold  because  of  the  dangers  and 
uncertainties  surrounding  this  question.  Capital  timidly  shrinks  from 
trade,  and  investors  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance  of  the  questionable 
shape  in  which  their  money  will  be  returned  to  them,  while  enterprise 
halts  at  a risk  against  which  care  and  sagacious  management  do  not 
protect. 

As  a necessary  consequence,  labor  lacks  employment  and  suffering  and 
distress  are  visited  upon  a portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  especially  entitled 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the  duties  of  legisla- 
tion. No  interest  appeals  to  us  so  strongly  for  a safe  and  stable  currency 
as  the  vast  army  of  the  unemployed. 

I recommend  the  suspension  of  the  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
directed  by  the  law  passed  in  February,  1878. 

The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885,  was 
composed  of  140  persons,  including  officers,  clerks,  and  messengers.  The 
expenses  of  the  service  over  the  receipts  were  $138,822.22  during  the 
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fiscal  year.  The  special  inspection  of  foreign  steam  vessels,  organized 
under  a law  passed  in  1882,  was  maintained  during  the  year  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $36,641.63.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  force  employed  which  will  result  in  a saving  during  the 
current  year  of  $17,000  without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Supervising  Surgeon- General  reports  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
41,714  patients  have  received  relief  through  the  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice, of  whom  12,803  were  treated  in  hospitals  and  28,911  at  the  dispen- 
saries. 

Active  and  effective  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of 
this  service  to  protect  the  country  against  an  invasion  of  cholera,  which 
has  prevailed  in  Spain  and  France,  and  the  smallpox,  which  recently 
broke  out  in  Canada. 

The  most  gratifying  results  have  attended  the  operations  of  the  Life- 
Saving  Service  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  observance  of  the  pro- 
vision of  law  requiring  the  appointment  of  the  force  employed  in  this 
service  to  be  made  “solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness,  and  without 
reference  to  their  political  or  party  affiliation,”  has  secured  the  result 
which  may  confidently  be  expected  in  any  branch  of  public  employment 
where  such  a rule  is  applied.  As  a consequence,  this  service  is  com- 
posed of  men  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  their  dangerous  and 
exceptionally  important  duties. 

The  number  of  stations  in  commission  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  203. 
The  number  of  disasters  to  vessels  and  craft  of  all  kinds  within  their  field 
of  action  was  371.  The  number  of  persons  endangered  in  such  disasters 
was  2,439,  of  whom  2,428  were  saved  and  only  1 1 lost.  Other  lives  which 
were  imperiled,  though  not  by  disasters  to  shipping,  were  also  rescued, 
and  a large  amount  of  property  was  saved  through  the  aid  of  this  service. 
The  cost  of  its  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $828,474.43. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  carried  on  within  the  boundaries  and  off  the  coasts  of  thirty-two 
States,  two  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  July  last  cer- 
tain irregularities  were  found  to  exist  in  the  management  of  this  Bureau, 
which  led  to  a prompt  investigation  of  its  methods.  The  abuses  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  this  examination  and  the  reckless  disregard  of 
duty  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  developed  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  connected  with  the  sendee  made  a change  of  superintendency 
and  a few  of  its  other  officers  necessary.  Since  the  Bureau  has  been  in 
new  hands  an  introduction  of  economies  and  the  application  of  business 
methods  have  produced  an  important  saving  to  the  Government  and  a 
promise  of  more  useful  results. 

This  service  has  never  been  regulated  by  anything  but  the  most  indefi- 
nite legal  enactments  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  rules.  It  was  many 
years  ago  sanctioned  apparently  for  a purpose  regarded  as  temporary  and 
related  to  a survey  of  our  coast.  Having  gained  a place  in  the  appropri- 
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ations  made  by  Congress,  it  has  gradually  taken  to  itself  powers  and 
objects  not  contemplated  in  its  creation  and  extended  its  operations  until 
it  sadly  needs  legislative  attention. 

So  far  as  a further  survey  of  our  coast  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a 
propriety  in  transferring  that  work  to  the  Navy  Department.  The  other 
duties  now  in  charge  of  this  establishment,  if  they  can  not  be  profitably 
attached  to  some  existing  Department  or  other  bureau,  should  be  prose- 
cuted under  a law  exactly  defining  their  scope  and  purpose,  and  with  a 
careful  discrimination  between  the  scientific  inquiries  which  may  prop- 
erly be  assumed  by  the  Government  and  those  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  State  authority  or  by  individual  enterprise. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Congressional  committee  hereto- 
fore appointed  to  investigate  this  and  other  like  matters  will  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  proper  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  herewith  submitted.  The  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  detailed  account  which  it  contains  of 
the  administration  of  his  Department,  and  his  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

The  Army  consisted,  at  the  date  of  the  last  consolidated  returns,  of 
2,154  officers  and  24,705  enlisted  men. 

The  expenses  of  the  Departments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1885,  including  $13,164,394.60  for  public  works  and  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  were  $45,850,999.54. 

Besides  the  troops  which  were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  small  band 
of  Indians  who  left  their  reservation  in  Arizona  and  committed  murders 
and  outrages,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  were  sent  last 
July  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  prevent  an  outbreak  which  seemed  immi- 
nent. They  remained  to  aid,  if  necessary,  in  the  expulsion  of  intruders 
upon  the  reservation,  who  seemed  to  have  caused  the  discontent  among 
the  Indians,  but  the  Executive  proclamation*  warning  them  to  remove 
was  complied  with  without  their  interference. 

Troops  were  also  sent  to  Rock  Springs,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  after 
the  massacre  of  Chinese  there,  to  prevent  further  disturbance,  and  after- 
wards to  Seattle,  in  Washington  Territory,  to  avert  a threatened  attack 
upon  Chinese  laborers  and  domestic  violence  there.  In  both  cases  the 
mere  presence  of  the  troops  had  the  desired  effect. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  desertions  has  diminished,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  they  numbered  2,927;  and  one  instance  is  given 
by  the  Eieutenant-General  of  six  desertions  by  the  same  recruit.  I am 
convinced  that  this  number  of  desertions  can  be  much  diminished  by 
better  discipline  and  treatment;  but  the  punishment  should  be  increased 
for  repeated  offenses. 

These  desertions  might  also  be  reduced  by  lessening  the  term  of  first 
enlistments,  thus  allowing  a discontented  recruit  to  contemplate  a nearer 
discharge  and  the  Army  a profitable  riddance.  After  one  term  of  service 
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a reenlistment  would  be  quite  apt  to  secure  a contented  recruit. 

The  Acting  Judge- Advocate- General  reports  that  the  number  of  trials 
by  general  courts-martial  during  the  year  was  2,328,  and  that  11,851 
trials  took  place  before  garrison  and  regimental  courts-martial.  The 
suggestion  that  probably  more  than  half  the  Army  have  been  tried  for 
offenses,  great  and  small,  in  one  year  may  well  arrest  attention.  Of 
course  many  of  these  trials  before  garrison  and  regimental  courts-martial 
were  for  offenses  almost  frivolous,  and  there  should,  I think,  be  a way 
devised  to  dispose  of  these  in  a more  summary  and  less  inconvenient 
manner  than  by  court-martial. 

If  some  of  the  proceedings  of  courts-inartial  which  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  present  the  ideas  of  justice  which  generally  prevail  in 
the.se  tribunals,  I am  satisfied  that  they  should  be  much  reformed  if  the 
honor  and  the  honesty  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  by  their  instrumen- 
tality to  be  vindicated  and  protected. 

The  Board  on  Fortifications  or  other  defenses,  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1885,  will  in 
a short  time  present  their  report,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  greatly 
aid  the  legislation  so  necessary  to  remedy  the  present  defenseless  condi- 
tion of  our  seacoasts. 

The  work  of  the  Signal  Service  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  last 
year  with  results  of  increasing  benefit  to  the  country.  The  field  of 
instruction  has  been  enlarged  with  a view  of  adding  to  its  usefulness. 
The  number  of  stations  in  operation  June  30,  1885,  was  489.  Tele- 
graphic reports  are  received  daily  from  160  stations.  Reports  are  also 
received  from  25  Canadian  stations,  375  volunteer  observers,  52  army 
surgeons  at  military  posts,  and  333  foreign  stations.  The  expense  of  the 
service  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  deducting  receipts  from  military  tele- 
graph lines,  was  $792,592.97.  In  view  of  the  fact  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  the  work  of  this  service  ordinarily  is  of  a scientific 
nature,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  assuming  larger  proportions  con- 
stantly and  becoming  more  and  more  unsuited  to  the  fixed  rules  which 
must  govern  the  Army,  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  separately  established.  If  this  is  done,  the  scope  and 
extent  of  its  operations  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  definitely  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  always  capable  of  exact  ascertainment. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  reported  as  being  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency  and  well  equipped  for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  its  maintenance. 

The  fact  that  the  class  which  graduates  next  year  is  an  unusually  large 
one  has  constrained  me  to  decline  to  make  appointments  to  second  lieu- 
tenancies in  the  Army  from  civil  life,  so  that  such  vacancies  as  exist  in 
these  places  maybe  reserved  for  such  graduates;  and  yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  there  will  be  enough  vacancies  to  provide  positions  for  them  all 
when  they  leave  the  military  school.  Under  the  prevailing  law  and  usage 
those  not  thus  assigned  to  duty  never  actively  enter  the  military  service. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  law  on  this  subject  be  changed  so  that  such  of 
these  young  men  as  are  not  at  once  assigned  to  duty  after  graduation 
may  be  retained  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army  if  they  desire  it,  sub- 
ject to  assignment  when  opportunity  occurs,  and  under  proper  rules  as  to 
priority  of  selection. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  the  sum  taken  for  its  purposes  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Army,  were  $290,712.07. 

The  act  approved  March  3,  1885,  designed  to  compensate  officers  and 
enlisted  men  for  loss  of  private  property  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  is  so  indefinite  in  its  terms  and  apparently  admits  so 
many  claims  the  adjustment  of  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated 
that  if  it  is  to  remain  upon  the  statute  book  it  needs  amendment. 

There  should  be  a general  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct 
navigation,  with  provisions  for  preventing  the  same.  It  seems  that  under 
existing  statutes  the  Government  can  not  intervene  to  prevent  such  a 
construction  when  entered  upon  without  its  consent,  though  when  such 
consent  is  asked  and  granted  upon  condition  the  authority  to  insist  upon 
such  condition  is  clear.  Thus  it  is  represented  that  while  the  officers 
of  the  Government  are  with  great  care  guarding  against  the  obstruc- 
tion of  navigation  by  a bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul  a 
large  pier  for  a bridge  has  been  built  just  below  this  place  directly  in  the 
navigable  channel  of  the  river.  If  such  things  are  to  be  permitted,  a 
strong  argument  is  presented  against  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  and  other  important  highways 
of  commerce. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  a history  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  his  Department  and  the  present  condition  of  the  work  committed 
to  his  charge. 

He  details  in  full  the  course  pursued  by  him  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Government  in  respect  of  certain  vessels  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  office,  and  also  concerning  the  dispatch  boat  Dolphin , 
claimed  to  be  completed  and  awaiting  the  acceptance  of  the  Department. 
No  one  can  fail  to  see  from  recitals  contained  in  this  report  that  only  the 
application  of  business  principles  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the  treatment 
of  these  subjects,  and  that  whatever  controversy  has  arisen  was  caused 
by  the  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  contract  obligations 
as  they  were  legally  construed.  In  the  case  of  the  Dolphin , with  entire 
justice  to  the  contractor,  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  providing 
for  the  ascertainment  by  a judicial  inquiry  of  the  complete  or  partial 
compliance  with  the  contract  in  her  construction,  and  further  providing 
for  the  assessment  of  any  damages  to  which  the  Government  may  be 
entitled  on  account  of  a partial  failure  to  perform  such  contract,  or  the 
payment  of  the  sum  still  remaining  unpaid  upon  her  price  in  case  a 
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full  performance  is  adjudged. 

The  contractor,  by  reason  of  his  failure  in  business,  being  unable  to 
complete  the  other  three  vessels,  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government  in  their  unfinished  state  under  a clause  in  the  contract  per- 
mitting such  a course,  and  are  now  in  process  of  completion  in  the  yard 
of  the  contractor,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  construction  of  two  addi- 
tional new  cruisers  and  two  gunboats,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  $2,995,000.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  having  be- 
come available  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  steps  were  at  once  taken  for 
the  procurement  of  such  plans  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels  as 
would  be  likely  to  insure  their  usefulness  when  completed.  These  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  considering  the  constant  advance  in  the  art  of 
building  vessels  of  this  character,  and  the  time  is  not  lost  which  is  spent 

in  their  careful  consideration  and  selection. 

All  must  admit  the  importance  of  an  effective  navy  to  a nation  like 

ours,  having  such  an  extended  seacoast  to  protect;  and  yet  we  have  not 
a single  vessel  of  war  that  could  keep  the  seas  against  a first-class  vessel 
of  any  important  power.  Such  a condition  ought  not  longer  to  continue. 
The  nation  that  can  not  resist  aggression  is  constantly  exposed  to  it.  Its 
foreign  policy  is  of  necessity  weak  and  its  negotiations  are  conducted 
with  disadvantage  because  it  is  not  in  condition  to  enforce  the  terms 
dictated  by  its  sense  of  right  and  justice. 

Inspired,  as  I am,  by  the  hope,  shared  by  all  patriotic  citizens,  that  the 
day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  our  Navy  will  be  such  as  befits  our  stand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  rejoiced  at  every  step  that  leads 
in  the  direction  of  such  a consummation,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  especially 
direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  humiliating  weakness  of  the  present 
organization  of  his  Department  is  exhibited  and  the  startling  abuses  and 
waste  of  its  present  methods  are  exposed.  The  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration  that  before 
we  proceed  further  in  the  restoration  of  a Navy  we  need  a thoroughly 
reorganized  Navy  Department.  The  fact  that  within  seventeen  years 
more  than  $75,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  construction,  repair,  equip- 
ment, and  armament  of  vessels,  and  the  further  fact  that  instead  of  an 
effective  and  creditable  fleet  we  have  only  the  discontent  and  apprehen- 
sion of  a nation  undefended  by  war  vessels,  added  to  the  disclosures  now 
made,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  every  attempt  to  revive  our  Navy 
has  thus  far  for  the  most  part  been  misdirected,  and  all  our  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  been  little  better  than  blind  gropings  and  expensive, 
aimless  follies. 

Unquestionably  if  we  are  content  with  the  maintenance  of  a Navy 
Department  simply  as  a shabby  ornament  to  the  Government,  a constant 
watchfulness  may  prevent  some  of  the  scandal  and  abuse  which  have 
found  their  way  into  our  present  organization,  and  its  incurable  waste 
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may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  But  if  we  desire  to  build  ships  for  pres- 
ent usefulness  instead  of  naval  reminders  of  the  days  that  are  past,  we 
must  have  a Department  organized  for  the  work,  supplied  with  all  the 
talent  and  ingenuity  our  country  affords,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  other  nations,  systematized  so  that  all  effort  shall  unite 
and  lead  in  one  direction,  and  fully  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  war 
vessels,  though  new,  are  useless  unless  they  combine  all  that  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man  has  up  to  this  day  brought  forth  relating  to  their  construction. 

I earnestly  commend  the  portion  of  the  Secretary’s  report  devoted  to 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  hope  that  his  sugges- 
tions touching  the  reorganization  of  his  Department  may  be  adopted  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  our  Navy. 

The  affairs  of  the  postal  service  are  exhibited  by  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  postal  revenue,  whose  ratio  of  gain  upon  the  rising  prosperity  ot 
1882  and  1883  outstripped  the  increasing  expenses  of  our  growing  serv- 
ice, was  checked  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  letter  postage  which  took 
effect  with  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  latter  year,  and  it  diminished 
during  the  two  past  fiscal  years  $2,790,000,  in  about  the  proportion  of 
$2,270,000  in  1884  to  $520,000  in  1885.  Natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  meantime  increased  expenditure,  resulting  in  a deficiency  in 
the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  five  and  a quar- 
ter million  dollars  for  the  year  1884  and  eight  and  a third  million  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  anticipated  and  natural  revival  of  the  revenue  has 
been  oppressed  and  retarded  by  the  unfavorable  business  condition  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  postal  service  is  a faithful  indicator.  The  gratify- 
ing fact  is  shown,  however,  by  the  report  that  our  returning  prosperity  is 
marked  by  a gain  of  $380,000  in  the  revenue  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
year  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  change  in  the  weight  of  first-class  matter  which  may  be  carried  for 
a single  rate  of  postage  from  a half  ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  reduction 
by  one-half  of  the  rate  of  newspaper  postage,  which,  under  recent  legis- 
lation, began  with  the  current  year,  will  operate  to  restrain  the  augmen- 
tation of  receipts  which  otherwise  might  have  been  expected  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  scale  of  expense  may  gain  upon  the  revenue  and  cause 
an  increased  deficiency  to  be  shown  at  its  close.  Yet,  after  no  long  period 
of  reawakened  prosperity,  by  proper  economy  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  even  the  present  low  rates,  now  as  favorable  as  any  country  affords, 
will  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  cost  of  the  service. 

The  operation  of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  method  by  which  they  pay  the  charges 
of  this  useful  arm  of  their  public  service,  so  that  it  be  just  and  impartial, 
is  of  less  importance  to  them  than  the  economical  expenditure  of  the 
means  they  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  the  due  improvement  of  its 
agencies,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  its  highest  usefulness. 
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A proper  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  prevention  of  waste  or 
extravagance,  and  good  results  appear  from  the  report  to  have  already 
been  accomplished. 

I approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- General  to  reduce  the 
charges  on  domestic  money  orders  of  $5  and  less  from  8 to  5 cents.  This 
change  will  materially  aid  those  of  our  people  who  most  of  all  avail  them- 
selves of  this  instrumentality,  but  to  whom  the  element  of  cheapness  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  With  this  reduction  the  system  would  still 

remain  self-supporting. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  extended  to  19  additional  cities 
during  the  year,  and  178  now  enjoy  its  conveniences.  Experience  has 
commended  it  to  those  who  enjoy  its  benefits,  and  further  enlargement 
of  its  facilities  is  due  to  other  communities  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
the  cities  where  it  has  been  established,  taken  together,  the  local  postage 
exceeds  its  maintenance  by  nearly  $1,300,000.  The  limit  to  which  this 
system  is  now  confined  by  law  has  been  nearly  reached,  and  the  reasons 
given  justify  its  extension,  which  is  proposed. 

It  was  decided,  with  my  approbation,  after  a sufficient  examination, 
to  be  inexpedient  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to  contract  for  carry- 
ing our  foreign  mails  under  the  additional  authority  given  by  the  last 
Congress.  The  amount  limited  was  inadequate  to  pay  all  within  the 
purview  of  the  law  the  full  rate  of  50  cents  per  mile,  and  it  would  have 
been  unjust  and  unwise  to  have  given  it  to  some  and  denied  it  to  others. 
Nor  could  contracts  have  been  let  under  the  law  to  all  at  a rate  to  have 
brought  the  aggregate  within  the  appropriation  without  such  practical 
prearrangement  of  terms  as  would  have  violated  it. 

The  rate  of  sea  and  inland  postage  which  was  proffered  under  another 
statute  clearly  appears  to  be  a fair  compensation  for  the  desired  service, 
being  three  times  the  price  necessary  to  secure  transportation  by  other 
vessels  upon  any  route,  and  much  beyond  the  charges  made  to  private 
persons  for  services  not  less  burdensome. 

Some  of  the  steamship  companies,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  attempt,  by  the  means  provided,  the  distribution  of  the  sum 
appropriated  as  an  extra  compensation,  withdrew  the  services  of  their 
vessels  and  thereby  occasioned  slight  inconvenience,  though  no  consider- 
able injury,  the  mails  having  been  dispatched  by  other  means. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  subsidizing  any  line  of  public 
conveyance  or  travel,  I am  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  done  under  cover 
of  an  expenditure  incident  to  the  administration  of  a Department,  nor 
should  there  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  recipients  of  the  subsidy  or  any 
discretion  left  to  an  executive  officer  as  to  its  distribution.  If  such  gifts 
of  the  public  money  are  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  enter- 
prise in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  public,  I can  not  but  think  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  and  the  beneficiary  might  better  be  determined  by 
Congress  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  international  congress  of  delegates  from  the  Postal  Union  countries 
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convened  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  in  February  last,  and  after  a session  of 
some  weeks  the  delegates  signed  a convention  amendatory  of  the  present 
postal-union  convention  in  some  particulars  designed  to  advance  its  pur- 
poses. This  additional  act  has  had  my  approval  and  will  be  laid  before 
you  with  the  departmental  report. 

I approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- General  that  another 
assistant  be  provided  for  his  Department.  I invite  your  consideration  to 
the  several  other  recommendations  contained  in  his  report. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney- General  contains  a history  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  last  year  and  a number  of  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation,  and  I invite  your  careful  attention 
to  the  same. 

The  condition  of  business  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  such  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  imperative  necessity  for  remedial  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  these  courts  are  so  overburdened  with  pending  causes 
that  the  delays  in  determining  litigation  amount  often  to  a denial  of 
justice.  Among  the  plans  suggested  for  relief  is  one  submitted  by  the 
Attorney-General.  Its  main  features  are:  The  transfer  of  all  the  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  to  the  district  courts  and  an  increase 
of  judges  for  the  latter  where  necessary;  an  addition  of  judges  to  the 
circuit  courts,  and  constituting  them  exclusively  courts  of  appeal,  and 
reasonably  limiting  appeals  thereto;  further  restrictions  of  the  right  to 
remove  causes  from  the  State  to  Federal  courts;  permitting  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Ter- 
ritories only  in  the  same  cases  as  they  are  allowed  from  State  courts, 
and  guarding  against  an  unnecessary  number  of  appeals  from  the  circuit 
courts. 

I approve  the  plan  thus  outlined,  and  recommend  the  legislation  nec- 
essary for  its  application  to  our  judicial  system. 

The  present  mode  of  compensating  United  States  marshals  and  district 
attorneys  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  changed.  They  are  allowed  to  charge 
against  the  Government  certain  fees  for  services,  their  income  being  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  such  fees  within  a fixed  limit  as  to  their  annual 
aggregate.  This  is  a direct  inducement  for  them  to  make  their  fees  in 
criminal  cases  as  large  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  maximum  sum 
permitted.  As  an  entirely  natural  consequence,  unscrupulous  marshals 
are  found  encouraging  frivolous  prosecutions,  arresting  people  on  petty 
charges  of  crime  and  transporting  them  to  distant  places  for  examination 
and  trial,  for  the  purpo.se  of  earning  mileage  and  other  fees;  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  uselessly  attend  criminal  examinations  far  from  their  places 
of  residence  for  the  express  purpose  of  swelling  their  accounts  against 
the  Government.  The  actual  expenses  incurred  in  these  transactions  are 
also  charged  against  the  Government. 

Thus  the  rights  and  freedom  of  our  citizens  are  outraged  and  public 
expenditures  increased  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  public  officers  pre- 
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texts  for  increasing  the  measure  of  their  compensation. 

I think  marshals  and  district  attorneys  should  be  paid  .salaries,  ad- 
justed by  a rule  which  will  make  them  commensurate  with  services 
fairly  rendered. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I desire  to  suggest  the  advisability,  if 
it  be  found  not  obnoxious  to  constitutional  objection,  of  investing  United 
States  commissioners  with  the  power  to  try  and  determine  certain  viola- 
tions of  law  within  the  grade  of  misdemeanors.  Such  trials  might  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  option  of  the  accused.  The  multiplication 
of  small  and  technical  offenses,  especially  under  the  provisions  of  our 
internal-revenue  law,  render  some  change  in  our  present  system  very  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  humanity  as  well  as  economy.  The  district 
courts  are  now  crowded  with  petty  prosecutions,  involving  a punishment 
in  case  of  conviction,  of  only  a slight  fine,  while  the  parties  accused  are 
harassed  by  an  enforced  attendance  upon  courts  held  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  homes.  If  poor  and  friendless,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in 
jail  during  months,  perhaps,  that  elapse  before  a session  of  the  court  is 
held,  and  are  finally  brought  to  trial  surrounded  by  strangers  and  with 
but  little  real  opportunity  for  defense.  In  the  meantime  frequently  the 
marshal  has  charged  against  the  Government  his  fees  for  an  arrest,  the 
transportation  of  the  accused  and  the  expense  of  the  same,  and  for  sum- 
moning witnesses  before  a commissioner,  a grand  jury,  and  a court;  the 
witnesses  have  been  paid  from  the  public  funds  large  fees  and  traveling 
expenses,  and  the  commissioner  and  district  attorney  have  also  made 
their  charges  against  the  Government. 

This  abuse  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  should  be  rem- 
edied; and  if  the  plan  above  suggested  is  not  practicable,  some  other 
should  be  devised. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  containing  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  this  important  Department  and  much  interesting  infor- 
mation, will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  most  intricate  and  difficult  subject  in  charge  of  this  Department 
is  the  treatment  and  management  of  the  Indians.  I am  satisfied  that 
some  progress  may  be  noted  in  their  condition  as  a result  of  a prudent 
administration  of  the  present  laws  and  regulations  for  their  control. 

But  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  lack  of  a fixed  purpose  or  policy  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  supplied.  It  is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  as  useless  to  indulge  in  the  heartless  belief 
that  because  their  wrongs  are  revenged  in  their  own  atrocious  manner, 
therefore  they  should  be  exterminated. 

They  are  within  the  care  of  our  Government,  and  their  rights  are, 
or  should  be,  protected  from  invasion  by  the  most  solemn  obligations. 
They  are  properly  enough  called  the  wards  of  the  Government;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  guardianship  involves  on  our  part 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and  the  enforcement  of 
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their  rights.  There  seems  to  be  general  concurrence  in  the  proposition 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  their  treatment  should  be  their  civilization 
and  citizenship.  Fitted  by  these  to  keep  pace  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress with  the  advanced  civilization  about  them,  they  will  readily  assimi- 
late with  the  mass  of  our  population,  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
receiving  the  protection  incident  to  this  condition. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  the  selection  of  the  means  to  be  at 
present  employed  toward  the  attainment  of  this  result. 

Our  Indian  population,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  is  reported  as 
numbering  260,000,  nearly  all  being  located  on  lands  set  apart  for  their 
use  and  occupation,  aggregating  over  134,000,000  acres.  These  lands 
are  included  in  the  boundaries  of  171  reservations  of  different  dimen- 
sions, scattered  in  21  States  and  Territories,  presenting  great  variations  in 
climate  and  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  their  soils.  Among  the  Indians 
upon  these  several  reservations  there  exist  the  most  marked  differences 
in  natural  traits  and  disposition  and  in  their  progress  toward  civilization. 
While  some  are  lazy,  vicious,  and  stupid,  others  are  industrious,  peace- 
ful, and  intelligent;  while  a portion  of  them  are  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent, and  have  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  that  they  make  their 
own  laws,  administered  through  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  educate 
their  children  in  schools  of  their  own  establishment  and  maintenance, 
others  still  retain,  in  squalor  and  dependence,  almost  the  savagery  of 
their  natural  state. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  the  desires  manifested  by  the  Indians 
should  not  be  ignored.  Here  again  we  find  a great  diversity.  With 
some  the  tribal  relation  is  cherished  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  while  its 
hold  upon  others  is  considerably  relaxed;  the  love  of  home  is  strong  with 
all,  and  yet  there  are  those  whose  attachment  to  a particular  locality  is  by 
no  means  unyielding;  the  ownership  of  their  lands  in  severalty  is  much 
desired  by  some,  while  by  others,  and  sometimes  among  the  most  civilized, 
such  a distribution  would  be  bitterly  opposed. 

The  variation  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  and  connected  with  the 
character  of  their  several  locations,  should  be  regarded.  Some  are  upon 
reservations  most  fit  for  grazing,  but  without  flocks  or  herds;  and  some, 
on  arable  land,  have  no  agricultural  implements.  While  some  of  the  res- 
ervations are  double  the  size  necessary  to  maintain  the  number  of  Indians 
now  upon  them,  in  a few  cases,  perhaps,  they  should  be  enlarged. 

Add  to  all  this  the  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  agencies. 
While  the  same  duties  are  devolved  upon  all,  the  disposition  of  the 
agents  and  the  manner  of  their  contact  with  the  Indians  have  much  to 
do  with  their  condition  and  welfare.  The  agent  who  perfunctorily  per- 
forms his  duty  and  slothfully  neglects  all  opportunity  to  advance  their 
moral  and  physical  improvement  and  fails  to  inspire  them  with  a desire 
for  better  things  will  accomplish  nothing  in  the  direction  of  their  civ- 
ilization, while  he  who  feels  the  burden  of  an  important  trust  and  has 
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an  interest  in  his  work  will,  by  consistent  example,  firm  yet  consider- 
ate treatment,  and  well-directed  aid  and  encouragement,  constantly  lead 
those  under  his  charge  toward  the  light  of  their  enfranchisement. 

The  history  of  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  I think  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  beginning  has 
been  religious  teaching,  followed  by  or  accompanying  secular  education. 
While  the  self-sacrificing  and  pious  men  and  women  who  have  aided  in 
this  good  work  by  their  independent  endeavor  have  for  their  reward  the 
beneficent  results  of  their  labor  and  the  consciousness  of  Christian  duty 
well  performed,  their  valuable  services  should  be  fuiiy  acknowledged  by 
all  who  under  the  law  are  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of 

our  Indian  wards. 

What  has  been  said  indicates  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indians  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a fixed  and  unyielding 
plan  of  action  to  their  varied  and  varying  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  burdened  as  it  is  with  their  general  oversight 
and  with  the  details  of  the  establishment,  can  hardly  possess  itself  of 
the  minute  phases  of  the  particular  cases  needing  treatment;  and  thus 
the  propriety  of  creating  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to  those  already 
established  for  the  care  of  the  Indians  suggests  itself. 

I recommend  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  six 
commissioners,  three  of  whom  shall  be  detailed  from  the  Army,  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  a careful  inspection  from  time  to  time  of  all  the 
Indians  upon  our  reservations  or  subject  to  the  care  and  control  of  the 
Government,  with  a view  of  discovering  their  exact  condition  and  needs 
and  determining  what  steps  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
to  improve  their  situation  in  the  direction  of  their  self-support  and  com- 
plete civilization;  that  they  ascertain  from  such  inspection  what,  if  any, 
of  the  reservations  may  be  reduced  in  area,  and  in  such  cases  what  part 
not  needed  for  Indian  occupation  may  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
from  the  Indians  and  disposed  of  for  their  benefit;  what,  if  any,  Indians 
may,  with  their  consent,  be  removed  to  other  reservations,  with  a view  of 
their  concentration  and  the  sale  on  their  behalf  of  their  abandoned  reser- 
vations; what  Indian  lands  now  held  in  common  should  be  allotted  in 
severalty;  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  Indians  upon  the  res- 
ervations can  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  subjected 
to  their  penalties,  and  which,  if  any,  Indians  should  be  invested  with 
the  right  of  citizenship.  The  powers  and  functions  of  the  commission- 
ers in  regard  to  these  subjects  should  be  clearlyr  defined,  though  they 
should,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  given  all 
the  authority  to  deal  definitely  with  the  questions  presented  deemed  safe 
and  consistent. 

They  should  be  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  In- 
dians who  might  properly  be  furnished  with  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  of  what  kind;  in  what  cases  the  support  of  the  Government  should 
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be  withdrawn;  where  the  present  plan  of  distributing  Indian  supplies 
should  be  changed;  where  schools  may  be  established  and  where  discon- 
tinued; the  conduct,  methods,  and  fitness  of  agents  in  charge  of  reser- 
vations; the  extent  to  which  such  reservations  are  occupied  or  intruded 
upon  by  unauthorized  persons,  and  generally  all  matters  related  to  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  Indian. 

They  should  advise  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  these 
matters  of  detail  in  management,  and  he  should  be  given  power  to  deal 
with  them  fully,  if  he  is  not  now  invested  with  such  power. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  selection  of  persons  for  commissioners  who 
are  interested  in  the  Indian  question  and  who  have  practical  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  their  treatment. 

The  expense  of  the  Indian  Bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  more 
than  six  and  a half  million  dollars.  I believe  much  of  this  expenditure 
might  be  saved  under  the  plan  proposed;  that  its  economical  effects  would 
be  increased  with  its  continuance;  that  the  safety  of  our  frontier  settlers 
would  be  subserved  under  its  operation,  and  that  the  nation  would  be 
saved  through  its  results  from  the  imputation  of  inhumanity,  injustice, 
and  mismanagement. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  allotment  of  Indian  lands  in  severalty, 
when  deemed  expedient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  surveys  completed 
of  the  reservations,  and  I hope  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  a small  portion  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches 
on  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  left  the  reservation  and 
committed  a number  of  murders  and  depredations  upon  settlers  in  that 
neighborhood.  Though  prompt  and  energetic  action  was  taken  by  the 
military,  the  renegades  eluded  capture  and  escaped  into  Mexico.  The  for- 
mation of  the  country  through  which  these  Indians  passed,  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  same,  the  speed  of  their  escape,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  scattered  and  concealed  themselves  among  the  mountains  near 
the  scene  of  their  outrages  put  our  soldiers  at  a great  disadvantage  in 
their  efforts  to  capture  them,  though  the  expectation  is  still  entertained 
that  they  will  be  ultimately  taken  and  punished  for  their  crimes. 

The  threatening  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Cheyennes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  early  last  summer  caused  considerable  alarm  and  uneasiness. 
Investigation  proved  that  their  threatening  attitude  was  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  their  reservation  by  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  which  their  owners  claimed  were  rightfully  there  under 
certain  leases  made  by  the  Indians.  Such  occupation  appearing  upon 
examination  to  be  unlawful  notwithstanding  these  leases,  the  intruders 
were  ordered  to  remove  with  their  cattle  from  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
by  Executive  proclamation.  The  enforcement  of  this  proclamation  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  peace  and  order  among  the  Indians,  and  they  are 
now  quiet  and  well  behaved. 
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By  an  Executive  order  issued  on  February  27,  1885,  by  my  prede- 
cessor, a portion  of  the  tract  of  country  in  the  territory  known  as  the 
Old  Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  reservations  was  directed  to  be  restored 
to  the  public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  under  the  land  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  a large  number  of  persons  entered  upon  those 
lands.  This  action  alarmed  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  claimed  the  terri- 
tory as  belonging  to  their  reservation  under  the  treaty  of  1868.  This 
claim  was  determined,  after  careful  investigation,  to  be  well  founded,  and 
consequently  the  Executive  order  referred  to  was  by  proclamation  of 
April  17,  1885,  declared  to  be  inoperative  and  of  no  effect,  and  all  per- 
sons upon  the  land  were  warned  to  leave.  This  warning  has  been  sub- 
stantially complied  with.  . . ,,  0,  , ^ . 

The  public  domain  had  its  origin  m cessions  of  land  by  the  States  to 

the  General  Government.  The  first  cession  was  made  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  largest,  which  in  area  exceeded  all  the  others,  by 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  territory  the  proprietorship  of  which  became 
thus  vested  in  the  General  Government  extended  from  the  western  line 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  River.  These  patriotic  donations  of 
the  States  were  encumbered  with  no  condition  except  that  they  should 
be  held  and  used  “for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States.”  By 
purchase  with  the  common  fund  of  all  the  people  additions  were  made 
to  this  domain  until  it  extended  to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  original  trust,  “ for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States,”  attached  to  all.  In  the  execution  of  that 
trust  the  policy  of  many  homes,  rather  than  large  estates,  was  adopted 
by  the  Government.  That  these  might  be  easily  obtained,  and  be  the 
abode  of  security  and  contentment,  the  laws  for  their  acquisition  were 
few,  easily  understood,  and  general  in  their  character.  But  the  pressure 
of  local  interests,  combined  with  a speculative  spirit,  have  in  many  in- 
stances procured  the  passage  of  laws  which  marred  the  harmony  of  the 
general  plan  and  encumbered  the  system  with  a multitude  of  general 
and  special  enactments  which  render  the  land  laws  complicated,  subject 
the  titles  to  uncertainty,  and  the  purchasers  often  to  oppression  and 
wrong.  Laws  which  were  intended  for  the  ‘ ‘ common  benefit  ’ ’ have 
been  perverted  so  that  large  quantities  of  land  are  vesting  in  single 
ownerships.  From  the  multitude  and  character  of  the  laws,  this  conse- 
quence seems  incapable  of  correction  by  mere  administration. 

It  is  not  for  the  “common  benefit  of  the  United  States”  that  a large 
area  of  the  public  lands  should  be  acquired,  directly  or  through  fraud, 
in  the  hands  of  a single  individual.  The  nation’s  strength  is  in  the 
people.  The  nation’s  prosperity  is  in  their  prosperity.  The  nation’s 
glory  is  in  the  equality  of  her  justice.  The  nation’s  perpetuity  is  in 
the  patriotism  of  all  her  people.  Hence,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  should  have  in  view  the  origi- 
nal policy,  which  encouraged  many  purchasers  of  these  lands  for  homes 
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and  discouraged  the  massing  of  large  areas.  Exclusive  of  Alaska,  about 
three-fifths  of  the  national  domain  has  been  sold  or  subjected  to  contract 
or  grant.  Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  a considerable  portion  is  either 
mountain  or  desert.  A rapidly  increasing  population  creates  a growing 
demand  for  homes,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  inspires  an  eager 
competition  to  obtain  the  public  land  for  speculative  purposes.  In  the 
future  this  collision  of  interests  will  be  more  marked  than  in  the  past, 
and  the  execution  of  the  nation’s  trust  in  behalf  of  our  settlers  will  be 
more  difficult.  I therefore  commend  to  your  attention  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  refer- 
ence to  the  repeal  and  modification  of  certain  of  our  land  laws. 

The  nation  has  made  princely  grants  and  subsidies  to  a system  of 
railroads  projected  as  great  national  highways  to  connect  the  Pacific 
States  with  the  East.  It  has  been  charged  that  these  donations  from 
the  people  have  been  diverted  to  private  gain  and  corrupt  uses,  and  thus 
public  indignation  has  been  aroused  and  suspicion  engendered.  Our 
great  nation  does  not  begrudge  its  generosity,  but  it  abhors  peculation 
and  fraud;  and  the  favorable  regard  of  our  people  for  the  great  corpora- 
tions to  which  these  grants  were  made  can  only  be  revived  by  a resto- 
ration of  confidence,  to  be  secured  by  their  constant,  unequivocal,  and 
clearly  manifested  integrity.  A faithful  application  of  the  undiminished 
proceeds  of  the  grants  to  the  construction  and  perfecting  of  their  roads, 
an  honest  discharge  of  their  obligations,  and  entire  justice  to  all  the 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  on  these  highways  of  travel  are 
all  the  public  asks,  and  it  will  be  content  with  no  less.  To  secure  these 
things  should  be  the  common  purpose  of  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  of  the  corporations.  With  this  accomplishment  prosperity 
would  be  permanently  secured  to  the  roads,  and  national  pride  would 
take  the  place  of  national  complaint. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  there 
were  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1885,  345,125  persons  borne  upon  the  pen- 
sion rolls,  who  were  classified  as  follows:  Army  invalids,  241 ,456;  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers,  78,841;  navy 
invalids,  2,745;  navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents,  1,926;  sur- 
vivors of  the  War  of  1812,  2,945;  and  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that 
war,  17,212.  About  one  man  in  ten  of  all  those  who  enlisted  in  the  late 
war  are  reported  as  receiving  pensions,  exclusive  of  the  dependents  of 
deceased  soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1875,  the  number  of  pensioners 
was  234,821,  and  the  increase  within  the  ten  years  next  thereafter  was 
110,304. 

While  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  which  the  people 
more  cheerfully  approve  than  that  made  in  recognition  of  the  services  of 
our  soldiers  living  and  dead,  the  sentiment  underlying  the  subject  should 
not  be  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  any  fraudulent  practices.  There- 
fore it  is  fully  as  important  that  the  rolls  should  be  cleansed  of  all  those 
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who  by  fraud  have  secured  a place  thereon  as  that  meritorious  claims 
should  be  speedily  examined  and  adjusted.  The  reforms  in  the  methods 
of  doing  the  business  of  this  Bureau  which  have  lately  been  inaugurated 
promise  better  results  in  both  these  directions. 

The  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  demonstrate  the  activity  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  country.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  the 
applications  for  patents,  including  reissues,  and  for  the  registration  of 
trade-marks  and  labels,  numbered  35,688.  During  the  same  period  there 
were  22,928  patents  granted  and  reissued  and  1,429  trade-marks  and 
labels  registered.  The  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  year  1875  was 
14,387.  The  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $1,074,974.35,  and 
the  total  expenditures,  not  including  contingent  expenses,  $93^,123.11. 

There  were  9,788  applications  for  patents  pending  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1884,  and  5,786  on  the  same  date  in  the  year  1885.  There  has  been 
considerable  improvement  made  in  the  prompt  determination  of  applica- 
tions and  a consequent  relief  to  expectant  inventors. 

A number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  which  are  well  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

In  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  law  of  the  United  States  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  polygamy  has  been  energetically  and  faithfully  executed 
during  the  past  year,  with  measurably  good  results.  A number  of  con- 
victions have  been  secured  for  unlawfu1  cohabitation,  and  in  some  cases 
pleas  of  guilty  have  been  entered  and  a slight  punishment  imposed,  upon 
a promise  by  the  accused  that  they  would  not  again  offend  against  the  law, 
nor  advise,  counsel,  aid,  or  abet  in  any  way  its  violation  by  others. 

The  Utah  commissioners  express  the  opinion,  based  upon  such  infor- 
mation as  they  are  able  to  obtain,  that  but  few  polygamous  marriages 
have  taken  place  in  the  Territory  during  the  last  year.  They  further 
report  that  while  there  can  not  be  found  upon  the  registration  lists  of 
voters  the  name  of  a man  actually  guilty  of  polygamy,  and  while  none 
of  that  class  are  holding  office,  yet  at  the  last  election  in  the  Territory 
all  the  officers  elected,  except  in  one  county,  were  men  who,  though  not 
actually  living  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
polygamous  marriages  as  a divine  revelation  and  a law  unto  all  higher 
and  more  binding  upon  the  conscience  than  any  human  law,  local  or 
national.  Thus  is  the  strange  spectacle  presented  of  a community  pro- 
tected by  a republican  form  of  government,  to  which  they  owe  allegiance, 
sustaining  by  their  suffrages  a principle  and  a belief  which  set  at  naught 
that  obligation  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  republican  institutions. 

The  strength,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  rest  upon 
our  homes,  established  by  the  law  of  God,  guarded  by  parental  care, 
regulated  by  parental. authority,  and  sanctified  by  parental  love. 

These  are  not  the  homes  of  polygamy. 
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The  mothers  of  our  land,  who  rule  the  nation  as  they  mold  the  char- 
acters and  guide  the  actions  of  their  sons,  live  according  to  God’s  holy 
ordinances,  and  each,  secure  and  happy  in  the  exclusive  love  of  the 
father  of  her  children,  sheds  the  warm  light  of  true  womanhood,  unper- 
verted and  unpolluted,  upon  all  within  her  pure  and  wholesome  family 
circle. 

These  are  not  the  cheerless,  crushed,  and  unwomanly  mothers  of  po- 
lygamy. 

The  fathers  of  our  families  are  the  best  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Wife 
and  children  are  the  sources  of  patriotism,  and  conjugal  and  parental 
affection  beget  devotion  to  the  country.  The  man  who,  undefiled  with 
plural  marriage,  is  surrounded  in  his  single  home  with  his  wife  and 

children  has  a stake  in  the  country  which  inspires  him  with  respect  for 
its  laws  and  courage  for  its  defense. 

These  are  not  the  fathers  of  polygamous  families. 

There  is  no  feature  of  this  practice  or  the  system  which  sanctions  it 
which  is  not  opposed  to  all  that  is  of  value  in  our  institutions. 

There  should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  firm  but  just  execution  of  the 
law  now  in  operation,  and  I should  be  glad  to  approve  such  further  dis- 
creet legislation  as  will  rid  the  country  of  this  blot  upon  its  fair  fame. 

Since  the  people  upholding  polygamy  in  our  Territories  are  reenforced 
by  immigration  from  other  lands,  I recommend  that  a law  be  passed  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  Mormons  into  the  country. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  demands  just  recognition  and 
liberal  encouragement.  It  sustains  with  certainty  and  unfailing  strength 
our  nation’s  prosperity  by  the  products  of  its  .steady  toil,  and  bears  its  full 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  without  complaint.  Our  agriculturists 
have  but  slight  personal  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
are  generally  content  with  the  humbler  duties  of  citizenship  and  willing 
to  trust  to  the  bounty  of  nature  for  a reward  of  their  labor.  But  the 
magnitude  and  value  of  this  industry  are  appreciated  when  the  statement 
is  made  that  of  our  total  annual  exports  more  than  three-fourths  are  the 
products  of  agriculture,  and  of  our  total  population  nearly  one-half  are 
exclusively  engaged  in  that  occupation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  diffusing  among  the  people  useful  information  respecting  the  subjects 
it  has  in  charge,  and  aiding  in  the  cause  of  intelligent  and  progressive 
farming,  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  by  testing  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  new  seeds  and  plants,  and  distributing  such  as  are  found  desirable 
among  agriculturists.  This  and  other  powers  and  duties  with  which  this 
Department  is  invested  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  wisely  exer- 
cised must  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  The  aim  of  our  beneficent 
Government  is  the  improvement  of  the  people  in  every  station  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  Surely  our  agriculturists  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  instrumentality  established  in  aid  of  the  farmers  of 
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the  land  should  not  only  be  well  equipped  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose,  but  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  adopted  should  be  en- 
couraged to  avail  themselves  fully  of  its  advantages. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  several  countries  of  certain  of 
our  animals  and  their  products,  based  upon  the  suspicion  that  health  is 
endangered  in  their  use  and  consumption,  suggests  the  importance  of 
such  precautions  for  the  protection  of  our  stock  of  all  kinds  against  dis- 
ease as  will  disarm  suspicion  of  danger  and  cause  the  removal  of  such 
an  injurious  prohibition. 

If  the  laws  now  in  operation  are  insufficient  to  accomplish  this  pro- 
tection, I recommend  their  amendment  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation; and  I commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  calculated 
to  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  this  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  will  be  .submitted, 
contains  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil-service  law  has 
been  executed  during  the  last  year  and  much  valuable  information  on 
this  important  subject. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment  more  general  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  country  than  a conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  upon  which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  reform 
is  based.  In  its  present  condition  the  law  regulates  only  a part  of  the 
subordinate  public  positions  throughout  the  country.  It  applies  the  test 
of  fitness  to  applicants  for  these  places  by  means  of  a competitive  ex- 
amination, and  gives  large  discretion  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
character  of  the  examination  and  many  other  matters  connected  with 
its  execution.  Thus  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion have  much  to  do  with  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  statute  and 
with  the  results  of  its  application. 

The  people  may  well  trust  the  Commission  to  execute  the  law  with 
perfect  fairness  and  with  as  little  irritation  as  is  possible.  Eut  of  course 
no  relaxation  of  the  principle  which  underlies  it  and  no  weakening  of 
the  safeguards  which  .surround  it  can  be  expected.  Experience  in  its 
administration  will  probably  suggest  amendment  of  the  methods  of  its 
execution,  but  I venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  be  remitted 
to  the  system  which  distributes  public  positions  purely  as  rewards  for 
partisan  service.  Doubts  may  well  be  entertained  whether  our  Govern- 
ment could  survive  the  strain  of  a continuance  of  this  system,  which  upon 
every  change  of  Administration  inspires  an  immense  army  of  claimants 
for  office  to  lay  siege  to  the  patronage  of  Government,  engrossing  the 
time  of  public  officers  with  their  importunities,  spreading  abroad  the  con- 
tagion of  their  disappointment,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  tumult  of  their 
discontent. 

The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  offices  and  places  exhibited 
to  the  voters  of  the  land,  and  the  promise  of  their  bestowal  m recogni- 
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tion  of  partisan  activity,  debauch  the  suffrage  and  rob  political  action 
of  its  thoughtful  and  deliberative  character.  The  evil  would  increase 
with  the  multiplication  of  offices  consequent  upon  our  extension,  and  the 
mania  for  office  holding,  growing  from  its  indulgence,  would  pervade 
our  population  so  generally  that  patriotic  purpose,  the  support  of  prin- 
ciple, the  desire  for  the  public  good,  and  solicitude  for  the  nation’s  wel- 
fare would  be  nearly  banished  from  the  activity  of  our  party  contests  and 
cause  them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  selfish,  and  disgraceful  struggles 
for  the  possession  of  office  and  public  place. 

Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too  soon  to  check  the 
progress  of  demoralization. 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  freedom  it  brings  to  the 
political  action  of  those  conservative  and  sober  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  con- 
fusion and  risk  attending  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  change  in  all  the  public 
offices  with  a change  of  party  rule,  cast  their  ballots  against  such  a chance. 

Parties  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  will  long  continue  to  exist;  nor  can 
it  be  now  denied  that  there  are  legitimate  advantages,  not  disconnected 
with  office  holding,  which  follow  party  supremacy.  While  partisanship 
continues  bitter  and  pronounced  and  supplies  so  much  of  motive  to 
sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  public  officials  in  charge 
of  important  trusts  responsibly  for  the  best  results  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  yet  insist  that  they  shall  rely  in  confidential  and  impor- 
tant places  upon  the  work  of  those  not  only  opposed  to  them  in  political 
affiliation,  but  so  steeped  in  partisan  prejudice  and  rancor  that  they  have 
no  loyalty  to  their  chiefs  and  no  desire  for  their  success.  Civil-service 
reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor  does  it  require  that  those  in  subordinate 
positions  who  fail  in  yielding  their  best  service  or  who  are  incompetent 
should  be  retained  simply  because  they  are  in  place.  The  whining  of  a 
clerk  discharged  for  indolence  or  incompetency,  who,  though  he  gained 
his  place  by  the  worst  possible  operation  of  the  spoils  system,  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  entitled  to  protection  under  the  sanction  of  civil- 
service  reform,  represents  an  idea  no  less  absurd  than  the  clamor  of  the 
applicant  who  claims  the  vacant  position  as  his  compensation  for  the  most 
questionable  party  work. 

The  civil-service  law  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  indolent  or 
incompetent  clerk,  but  it  does  prevent  supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit 
party  worker.  Thus  in  both  these  phases  is  seen  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  And  the  people  who  desire  good  government,  having  secured 
this  statute,  will  not  relinquish  its  benefits  without  protest.  Nor  are 
they  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  its  full  advantages  can  only  be  gained 
through  the  complete  good  faith  of  those  having  its  execution  in  charge. 
And  this  they  will  insist  upon. 

I recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  be 
increased  to  a sum  more  nearly  commensurate  to  their  important  duties. 

It  is  a source  of  considerable  and  not  unnatural  discontent  that  no 
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adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  accommodating  the  principal 
library  of  the  Government.  Of  the  vast  collection  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets gathered  at  the  Capitol,  numbering  some  700,000,  exclusive  of 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  the  products  of  the  graphic  arts,  also  of  great 
volume  and  value,  only  about  300,000  volumes,  or  less  than  half  the 
collection,  are  provided  with  shelf  room.  The  others,  which  are  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  thousand  volumes  a year,  are 
not  only  inaccessible  to  the  public,  but  are  subject  to  serious  damage  and 
deterioration  from  other  causes  in  their  present  situation. 

A consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  library  of  the  Capitol  has  twice 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  its  daily  increasing  value,  and  its 
importance  as  a place  of  deposit  of  books  under  the  law  relating  to  copy- 
right makes  manifest  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  to  insure  its  proper 
accommodation  and  protection. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a controversy  which  has  arisen  from 
the  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  railroad  facilities  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  which  has  involved  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  in 
much  annoyance  and  trouble.  I hope  this  difficulty  will  be  promptly 
settled  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Commissioners  represent  that  enough  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  now  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  repay 
the  sum  advanced  by  the  Government  for  sewer  improvements  under 
the  act  of  June  30,  1884.  They  desire  now  an  advance  of  the  share 
which  ultimately  should  be  borne  by  the  District  of  the  cost  of  extensive 
improvements  to  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  total  expense  of  these 
contemplated  improvements  is  estimated  at  $1 ,000,000,  and  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a considerable  sum  could  be  saved  if  they  had  all  the 
money  in  hand,  so  that  contracts  for  the  whole  work  could  be  made  at 
the  same  time.  They  express  confidence  that  if  the  advance  asked  for 
should  be  made  the  Government  would  be  reimbursed  the  same  within 
a reasonable  time.  I have  no  doubt  that  these  improvements  could  be 
made  much  cheaper  if  undertaken  together  and  prosecuted  according  to 
a general  plan. 

The  license  law  now  in  force  within  the  District  is  deficient  and  uncer- 
tain in  some  of  its  provisions  and  ought  to  be  amended.  The  Commis- 
sioners urge,  with  good  reason,  the  necessity  of  providing  a building  for 
the  use  of  the  District  government  which  shall  better  secure  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  its  valuable  books  and  records. 

The  present  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency  in  the  event  of  the  death,  disability,  or  removal  of  both 
the  President  and  Vice-President  is  such  as  to  require  immediate  amend- 
ment. This  subject  has  repeatedly  been  considered  by  Congress,  but  no 
result  has  been  reached.  The  recent  lamentable  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  vacancies  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  offices  the  incumbents 
of  which  might  immediately  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Presidential 
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office,  has  caused  public  anxiety  and  a just  demand  that  a recurrence  of 
such  a condition  of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted. 

In  conclusion  I commend  to  the  wise  care  and  thoughtful  attention 
of  Congress  the  needs,  the  welfare,  and  the  aspirations  of  an  intelligent 
and  generous  nation.  To  subordinate  these  to  the  narrow  advantages 
of  partisanship  or  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  aims  is  to  violate  the 
people’s  trust  and  betray  the  people’s  interests;  but  an  individual  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  and  a stern  determination  to 
perform  our  duty  well  must  give  us  place  among  those  who  have  added 
in  their  day  and  generation  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 

land. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  6,  1886. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  discharge  of  a constitutional  duty,  and  following  a well-established 
precedent  in  the  Executive  office,  I herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
its  reassembling  certain  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislative  consideration  as  ap- 
pear necessary  and  expedient. 

Our  Government  has  consistently  maintained  its  relations  of  friendship 
toward  all  other  powers  and  of  neighborly  interest  toward  those  whose 
possessions  are  contiguous  to  our  own.  Few  questions  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  other  governments,  and  none  of  those  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  settlement  in  friendly  counsel. 

We  are  as  yet  without  provision  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  Chile  for  injustice  during  the  late  war  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  mixed  commissions  organized  under  claims  con- 
ventions concluded  by  the  Chilean  Government  with  certain  European 
States  have  developed  an  amount  of  friction  which  we  trust  can  be  avoided 
in  the  convention  which  our  representative  at  Santiago  is  authorized  to 
negotiate. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  inoffensive  Chinese  has,  I regret  to  say,  been 
repeated  in  some  of  the  far  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  acts  of 
violence  against  those  people,  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  constituted 
authorities  to  prevent  and  difficult  to  punish,  are  reported  even  in  dis- 
tant Alaska.  Much  of  chis  violence  can  be  traced  to  race  prejudice  and 
competition  of  labor,  which  can  not,  however,  justify  the  oppression  of 
strangers  whose  .safety  is  guaranteed  by  our  tieaty  with  China  equally 
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with  the  most  favored  nations. 

In  opening  our  vast  domain  to  alien  elements  the  purpose  of  our  law- 
givers was  to  invite  assimilation,  and  not  to  provide  an  arena  for  endless 
antagonism.  The  paramount  duty  of  maintaining  public  order  and  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  our  own  people  may  require  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  restriction,  but  they  should  not  tolerate  the  oppression  of  individuals  of 
a special  race.  I am  not  without  assurance  that  the  Government  of  China, 
whose  friendly  disposition  toward  us  I am  most  happy  to  recognize,  will 
meet  us  halfway  in  devising  a comprehensive  remedy  by  which  an  effect- 
ive limitation  of  Chinese  emigration,  joined  to  protection  of  those  Chinese 
subjects  who  remain  in  this  country,  may  be  secured. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  our  Chinese  conven- 
tion of  1880  touching  the  opium  traffic. 

While  the  good  will  of  the  Colombian  Government  toward  our  country 
is  manifest,  the  situation  of  American  interests  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
has  at  times  excited  concern  and  invited  friendly  action  looking  to  the 
performance  of  the  engagements  of  the  two  nations  concerning  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  interoceanic  transit.  With  the  subsidence  of  the 
Isthmian  disturbances  and  the  erection  of  the  State  of  Panama  into  a fed- 
eral district  under  the  direct  government  of  the  constitutional  admin- 
istration at  Bogota,  a new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated,  which, 
although  as  yet  somewhat  experimental  and  affording  scope  for  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  the  delegates  of  the  national  authority,  promises 
much  improvement. 

The  sympathy  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
born  during  our  colonial  struggle  for  independence  and  continuing  to- 
day, has  received  a fresh  impulse  in  the  successful  completion  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  colossal  statue  of  “Liberty  Enlightening  the  World”  in 
New  York  Harbor — the  gift  of  Frenchmen  to  Americans. 

A convention  between  the  United  States  and  certain  other  powers  for 
the  protection  of  submarine  cables  was  signed  at  Paris  on  March  14, 
1884,  and  has  been  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  this  Government. 
By  agreement  between  the  high  contracting  parties  this  convention  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  but  the  legislation  required  for 
its  execution  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  I earnestly 
recommend  its  enactment. 

Cases  have  continued  to  occur  in  Germany  giving  rise  to  much  corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  the  privilege  of  sojourn  of  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  German  origin  revisiting  the  land  of  their  birth,  yet  I am  happy 
to  state  that  our  relations  with  that  country  have  lost  none  of  their 
accustomed  cordiality. 

The  claims  for  interest  upon  the  amount  of  tonnage  dues  illegally 
exacted  from  certain  German  steamship  lines  were  favorably  reported  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  I trust  will  receive  final 
and  favorable  action  at  an  early  day. 
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The  recommendations  contained  in  my  last  annual  message  in  rela- 
tion to  a mode  of  settlement  of  the  fishery  rights  in  the  waters  of  Brit- 
ish North  America,  so  long  a subject  of  anxious  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  met  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  13  last,  and  thereupon  negotiations  were  instituted  to  obtain 
an  agreement  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  promul- 
gation of  such  joint  interpretation  and  definition  of  the  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818  relating  to  the  territorial  waters  and  inshore  fish- 
eries of  the  British  Provinces  as  should  secure  the  Canadian  rights  from 
encroachment  by  the  United  States  fishermen  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  the  enjoyment  by  the  latter  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them 
by  such  convention. 

The  questions  involved  are  of  long  standing,  of  grave  consequence,  and 
from  time  to  time  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  have  given  rise 
to  earnest  international  discussions,  not  unaccompanied  by  irritation. 

Temporary  arrangements  by  treaties  have  served  to  allay  friction, 
which,  however,  has  revived  as  each  treaty  was  terminated.  The  last 
arrangement,  under  the  treaty  of  1871,  was  abrogated  after  due  notice  by 
the  United  States  on  June  30,  1885,  but  I was  enabled  to  obtain  for  our 
fishermen  for  the  remainder  of  that  season  enjoyment  of  the  full  privi- 
leges accorded  by  the  terminated  treaty. 

The  joint  high  commission  by  whom  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated, 
although  invested  with  plenary  power  to  make  a permanent  settlement, 
were  content  with  a temporary  arrangement,  after  the  termination  of 
which  the  question  was  relegated  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1818,  as  to  the  first  article  of  which  no  construction  satisfactory  to  both 
countries  has  ever  been  agreed  upon. 

The  progress  of  civilization  and  growth  of  population  in  the  British 
Provinces  to  which  the  fisheries  in  question  are  contiguous  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  intercourse  between  them  and  the  United  States 
present  to-day  a condition  of  affairs  scarcely  realizable  at  the  date  of  the 
negotiations  of  1818. 

New  and  vast  interests  have  been  brought  into  existence;  modes  of 
intercourse  between  the  respective  countries  have  been  invented  and 
multiplied;  the  methods  of  conducting  the  fisheries  have  been  wholly 
changed;  and  all  this  is  necessarily  entitled  to  candid  and  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  intercourse 
and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  their  neighbors  along  a 
frontier  of  over  3,500  miles. 

This  propinquity,  community  of  language  and  occupation,  and  simi- 
larity of  political  and  social  institutions  indicate  the  practicability  and 
obvious  wisdom  of  maintaining  mutually  beneficial  and  friendly  relations. 

Whilst  I am  unfeignedly  desirous  that  such  relations  should  exist 
between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  yet  the  action  of  their  officials 
during  the  past  season  toward  our  fishermen  has  been  such  as  to  seriously 
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threaten  their  continuance. 

Although  disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  a satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  fishery  question,  negotiations  are  still  pending,  with  reasonable 
hope  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  announce- 
ment may  be  made  that  an  acceptable  conclusion  has  been  reached. 

As  at  an  early  day  there  may  be  laid  before  Congress  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Department  of  State  in  relation  to  this  important  subject,  so 
that  the  history  of  the  past  fishing  season  may  be  fully  disclosed  and  the 
action  and  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  clearly  comprehended,  a 
more  extended  reference  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  communication. 

The  recommendation  submitted  last  year  that  provision  be  made  for 
a preliminary  reconnoissance  of  the  conventional  boundary  line  between 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  is  renewed. 

I express  my  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  intimacy  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Hawaii  should  be  emphasized.  As  a result  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1875,  those  islands,  on  the  highway  of  Oriental  and  Austral- 
asian traffic,  are  virtually  an  outpost  of  American  commerce  and  a step- 
ping-stone to  the  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific.  The  Polynesian  Island 
groups  have  been  so  absorbed  by  other  and  more  powerful  governments 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  left  almost  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
autonomy,  which  it  is  important  for  us  should  be  preserved.  Our  treaty 
is  now  terminable  on  one  year’s  notice,  but  propositions  to  abrogate  it 
would  be,  in  my  judgment,  most  ill  advised.  The  paramount  influence 
we  have  there  acquired,  once  relinquished,  could  only  with  difficulty  be 
regained,  and  a valuable  ground  of  vantage  for  ourselves  might  be  con- 
verted into  a stronghold  for  our  commercial  competitors.  I earnestly 
recommend  that  the  existing  treaty  stipulations  be  extended  for  a further 
term  of  seven  years.  A recently  signed  treaty  to  this  end  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  between  those  islands 
and  the  United  States  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  question  of  a general  revision  of  the  treaties  of  Japan  is  again 
under  discussion  at  Tokyo.  As  the  first  to  open  relations  with  that  Em- 
pire,  and  as  the  nation  in  most  direct  commercial  relations  with  Japan, 
the  United  States  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  testify  their  consistent 
friendship  by  supporting  the  just  claims  of  Japan  to  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence among  nations. 

A treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  first 
concluded  by  that  Empire,  has  been  lately  proclaimed. 

The  weakness  of  Liberia  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  effective 
sovereignty  over  its  outlying  districts  have  exposed  that  Republic  to 
encroachment.  It  can  not  be  forgotten  that  this  distant  community  is 
an  offshoot  of  our  own  system,  owing  its  origin  to  the  associated  benev- 
olence of  American  citizens,  whose  praiseworthy  efforts  to  create  a nu- 
cleus of  civilization  in  the  Dark  Continent  have  commanded  respect  and 
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sympathy  everywhere,  especially  in  this  country.  Although  a formal 
protectorate  over  Liberia  is  contrary  to  our  traditional  policy,  the  moral 
right  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in  all  proper  ways  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  integrity  is  obvious,  and  has  been  consistently  an- 
nounced during  nearly  half  a century.  I recommend  that  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  Navy  a small  vessel,  no  longer  found  adequate  to  our 
needs,  be  presented  to  Liberia,  to  be  employed  by  it  in  the  protection  of 
its  coastwise  revenues. 

The  encouraging  development  of  beneficial  and  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  has  been  so  marked  within 
the  past  few  years,  is  at  once  the  occasion  of  congratulation  and  of 
friendly  solicitude.  I urgently  renew  my  former  representation  of  the 
need  of  speedy  legislation  by  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the  reciprocity 
commercial  convention  of  January  20,  1883. 

Our  commercial  treaty  of  1831  with  Mexico  was  terminated,  accord- 
ing to  its  provisions,  in  1881,  upon  notification  given  by  Mexico  in  pur- 
suance of  her  announced  policy  of  recasting  all  her  commercial  treaties. 
Mexico  has  since  concluded  with  several  foreign  governments  new  trea- 
ties of  commerce  and  navigation,  defining  alien  rights  of  trade,  property, 
and  residence,  treatment  of  shipping,  consular  privileges,  and  the  like. 
Our  yet  unexecuted  reciprocity  convention  of  1883  covers  none  of  these 
points,  the  settlement  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  good  relationship.  I 
propose  to  initiate  with  Mexico  negotiations  for  a new  and  enlarged 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  I communicated  to  that 
body  on  August  2 last,  and  also  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
correspondence  in  the  case  of  A.  K.  Cutting,  an  American  citizen,  then 
imprisoned  in  Mexico,  charged  with  the  commission  of  a penal  offense  in 
Texas,  of  which  a Mexican  citizen  was  the  object. 

After  demand  had  been  made  for  his  release  the  charge  against  him 
was  amended  so  as  to  include  a violation  of  Mexican  law  within  Mexican 
territory. 

This  joinder  of  alleged  offenses,  one  within  and  the  other  exterior  to 
Mexico,  induced  me  to  order  a special  investigation  of  the  case,  pending 
which  Mr.  Cutting  was  released. 

The  incident  has,  however,  disclosed  a claim  of  jurisdiction  by  Mexico 
novel  in  our  history,  whereby  any  offense  committed  anywhere  by  a for- 
eigner, penal  in  the  pla^e  of  its  commission,  and  of  which  a Mexican  is 
the  object,  may,  if  the  offender  be  found  in  Mexico,  be  there  tried  and 
punished  in  conformity  with  Mexican  laws. 

This  jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  the  courts  of  Mexico  in  the  Cut- 
ting case,  and  approved  by  the  executive  branch  of  that  Government, 
upon  the  authority  of  a Mexican  statute.  The  appellate  court  in  releas- 
ing Mr.  Cutting  decided  that  the  abandonment  of  the  complaint  by  the 
Mexican  citizen  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  crime  fa  libelous  publication) 
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removed  the  basis  of  further  prosecution,  and  also  declared  justice  to  have 
been  satisfied  by  the  enforcement  of  a small  part  of  the  original  sentence. 

The  admission  of  such  a pretension  would  be  attended  with  serious 
results,  invasive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  our  citizens  in  foreign  lands.  Therefore  I have  denied  it  and 
protested  against  its  attempted  exercise  as  unwarranted  by  the  princi- 
ples of  law  and  international  usages. 

A sovereign  has  jurisdiction  of  offenses  which  take  effect  within  his 
territory,  although  concocted  or  commenced  outside  of  it;  but  the  right 
is  denied  of  any  foreign  .sovereign  to  punish  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  an  offense  consummated  on  our  soil  in  violation  of  our  laws, 
even  though  the  offense  be  against  a subject  or  citizen  of  such  sover- 
eign. The  Mexican  statute  in  question  makes  the  claim  broadly,  and 
the  principle,  if  conceded,  would  create  a dual  responsibility  in  the  citi- 
zen and  lead  to  inextricable  confusion,  destructive  of  that  certainty  in 
the  law  which  is  an  essential  of  liberty. 

When  citizens  of  the  United  States  voluntarily  go  into  a foreign 
country,  they  must  abide  by  the  laws  there  in  force,  and  will  not  be 
protected  by  their  own  Government  from  the  consequences  of  an  offense 
against  those  laws  committed  in  such  foreign  country;  but  watchful 
care  and  interest  of  this  Government  over  its  citizens  are  not  relin- 
quished because  they  have  gone  abroad,  and  if  charged  with  crime 
committed  in  the  foreign  land  a fair  and  open  trial,  conducted  with  de- 
cent regard  for  justice  and  humanity,  will  be  demanded  for  them.  With 
less  than  that  this  Government  will  not  be  content  when  the  life  or  lib- 
erty of  its  citizens  is  at  stake. 

Whatever  the  degree  to  which  extraterritorial  criminal  jurisdiction 
may  have  been  formerly  allowed  by  consent  and  reciprocal  agreement 
among  certain  of  the  European  vStates,  no  such  doctrine  or  practice  was 
ever  known  to  the  laws  of  this  country  or  of  that  from  which  our  insti- 
tutions have  mainly  been  derived. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  there  are  reasons  especially  strong  for  perfect 
harmony  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  Nature  has  made  us 
irrevocably  neighbors,  and  wisdom  and  kind  feeling  should  make  us 
friends. 

The  overflow  of  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  United  vStates  is  a 
potent  factor  in  assisting  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Mexico 
and  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  both  countries. 

To  assist  this  good  work  all  grounds  of  apprehension  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property  should  be  removed;  and  I trust  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  good  neighborhood  the  statute  referred  to  will  be  so  modified  as 
to  eliminate  the  present  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries. 

•*.  f ? 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  exhibited  concern  in  relation 
to  certain  features  of  our  tariff  laws,  which  are  supposed  by  them  to  be 
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aimed  at  a class  of  tobacco  produced  in  tlie  Dutch  East  Indies.  Com- 
ment would  seem  unnecessary  upon  the  unwisdom  of  legislation  appearing 
to  have  a special  national  discrimination  for  its  object,  which,  although 
unintentional,  may  give  rise  to  injurious  retaliation. 

The  establishment,  less  than  four  years  ago,  of  a legation  at  Teheran 
is  bearing  fruit  in  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  Shah’s  Government  in 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  United  States  and  the  opportunities  of  bene- 
ficial interchanges. 

Stable  government  is  now  happily  restored  in  Peru  by  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  President,  and  a period  of  rehabilitation  is  entered  upon; 
but  the  recovery  is  necessarily  slow  from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
late  war  and  civil  disturbances.  A convention  to  adjust  by  arbitration 
claims  of  our  citizens  has  been  proposed  and  is  under  consideration. 

The  naval  officer  who  bore  to  Siberia  the  testimonials  bestowed  by 
Congress  in  recognition  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Jeannette  survivors  has 
successfully  accomplished  his  mission.  His  interesting  report  will  be 
submitted.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  mark  of  appreciation  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  Russian  Government  and  people  as  befits  the 
traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries. 

Civil  perturbations  in  the  Samoan  Islands  have  during  the  past  few 
years  been  a source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  three  Govern- 
ments— Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States — whose  relations 
and  extraterritorial  rights  in  that  important  group  are  guaranteed  by 
treaties.  The  weakness  of  the  native  administration  and  the  conflict  of 
opposing  interests  in  the  islands  have  led  King  Malietoa  to  seek  alliance 
or  protection  in  some  one  quarter,  regardless  of  the  distinct  engagements 
whereby  no  one  of  the  three  treaty  powers  may  acquire  any  paramount 
or  exclusive  interest.  In  May  last  Malietoa  offered  to  place  Samoa  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  late  consul,  without  authority, 
assumed  to  grant  it.  The  proceeding  was  promptly  disavowed  and  the 
overzealous  official  recalled.  Special  agents  of  the  three  Governments 
have  been  deputed  to  examine  the  situation  in  the  islands.  With  a 
change  in  the  representation  of  all  three  powers  and  a harmonious  under- 
standing between  them,  the  peace,  prosperity,  autonomous  administration, 
and  neutrality  of  Samoa  can  hardly  fail  to  be  secured. 

It  appearing  that  the  Government  of  Spain  did  not  extend  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Antilles  the  full  measure  of  reciprocity 
requisite  under  our  statute  for  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  dis- 
criminations against  the  Spanish  flag  in  our  ports,  I was  constrained 
in  October  last*  to  rescind  my  predecessor’s  proclamation  of  February 
14,  1884, f permitting  such  suspension.  An  arrangement  was,  however, 
speedily  reached,  and  upon  notification  from  the  Government  of  Spain 
that  all  differential  treatment  of  our  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  from  the 
United  States  or  from  any  foreign  country,  had  been  completely  and 
absolutely  relinquished,  I availed  myself  of  the  discretion  conferred  by 
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Jaw  and  issued  on  the  27th  of  October  my  proclamation | declaring  re- 
ciprocal suspension  in  the  United  States.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
Regent  has  met  our  efforts  to  avert  the  initiation  of  commercial  discrimi- 
nations and  reprisals,  which  are  ever  disastrous  to  the  material  interests 
and  the  political  good  will  of  the  countries  they  may  affect. 

The  profitable  development  of  the  large  commercial  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  Antilles  is  naturally  an  object 
of  solicitude.  Lying  close  at  our  doors,  and  finding  here  their  main 
markets  of  supply  and  demand,  the  welfare  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
their  production  and  trade  are  scarcely  less  important  to  us  than  to 
Spain.  Their  commercial  and  financial  movements  are  so  naturally  a 
part  of  our  system  that  no  obstacle  to  fuller  and  freer  intercourse  should 
be  permitted  to  exist.  The  standing  instructions  of  our  representatives 
at  Madrid  and  Havana  have  for  years  been  to  leave  no  effort  unessayed 
to  further  these  ends,  and  at  no  time  has  the  equal  good  desire  of  Spain 
been  more  hopefully  manifested  than  now. 

The  Government  of  Spain,  by  removing  the  consular  tonnage  fees  on 
cargoes  shipped  to  the  Antilles  and  by  reducing  passport  fees,  has  shown 
its  recognition  of  the  needs  of  less  trammeled  intercourse. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  remove  the  hindrances 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  of  naturalization  with  the  Sublime  Porte, 
signed  in  1874,  which  has  remained  inoperative  owing  to  a disagreement 
of  interpretation  of  the  clauses  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  return  to  and 
sojourn  of  a naturalized  citizen  in  the  land  of  origin.  I trust  soon  to 
be  able  to  announce  a favorable  settlement  of  the  differences  as  to  this 
interpretation. 

It  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  improved  treatment  of 
American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  as  has  been  attested  by  their  acknowl- 
edgments to  our  late  minister  to  that  Government  of  his  successful  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  December  5,  1885, 
with  Venezuela,  for  the  reopening  of  the  awards  of  the  Caracas  Commis- 
sion under  the  claims  convention  of  1866,  has  not  yet  been  effected,  owing 
to  the  delay  of  the  Executive  of  that  Republic  in  ratifying  the  measure. 
I trust  that  this  postponement  will  be  brief;  but  should  it  much  longer 
continue,  the  delay  may  well  be  regarded  as  a rescission  of  the  compact 
and  a failure  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  to  complete  an  arrangement  so 
persistently  sought  by  her  during  many  years  and  assented  to  by  this 
Government  in  a spirit  of  international  fairness,  although  to  the  detri- 
ment of  holders  of  bona  fide  awards  of  the  impugned  commission. 

I renew  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  message  that  existing 
legislation  concerning  citizenship  and  naturalization  be  revised.  We 
have  treaties  with  many  .states  providing  for  the  renunciation  of  citizen- 
ship by  naturalized  aliens,  but  no  statute  is  found  to  give  effect  to  such 
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engagements,  nor  any  which  provides  a needed  central  bureau  for  the 
registration  of  naturalized  citizens. 

Experience  suggests  that  our  statutes  regulating  extradition  might  be 
advantageously  amended  by  a provision  for  the  transit  across  our  terri- 
tory, now  a convenient  thoroughfare  of  travel  from  one  foreign  country 
to  another,  of  fugitives  surrendered  by  a foreign  government  to  a third 
state.  Such  provisions  are  not  unusual  in  the  legislation  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  tend  to  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is  also  desira- 
ble, in  order  to  remove  present  uncertainties,  that  authority  should  be 
conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  a certificate,  in  case  of  an 
arrest  for  the  purpose  of  extradition,  to  the  officer  before  whom  the  pro- 
ceeding is  pending,  showing  that  a requisition  for  the  surrender  of  the 
person  charged  has  been  duly  made.  Such  a certificate,  if  required  to 
be  received  before  the  prisoner’s  examination,  would  prevent  a long  and 
expensive  judicial  inquiry  into  a charge  which  the  foreign  government 
might  not  desire  to  press.  I also  recommend  that  express  provision  be 
made  for  the  immediate  discharge  from  custody  of  persons  committed  for 
extradition  where  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  surrender  should  not 
be  made. 

The  drift  of  sentiment  in  civilized  communities  toward  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property  in  the  creations  of  the  human  intellect  has 
brought  about  the  adoption  by  many  important  nations  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Berne  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1885. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  ‘ ‘ to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries,”  this  Government  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
becoming  a signatory  pending  the  action  of  Congress  upon  measures  of 
international  copyright  now  before  it;  but  the  right  of  adhesion  to  the 
Berne  convention  hereafter  has  been  reserved.  I trust  the  subject  will 
receive  at  your  hands  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  the  just  claims 
of  authors,  so  urgently  pressed,  will  be  duly  heeded. 

Representations  continue  to  be  made  to  me  of  the  injurious  effect  upon 
American  artists  studying  abroad  and  having  free  access  to  the  art  collec- 
tions of  foreign  countries  of  maintaining  a discriminating  duty  against 
the  introduction  of  the  works  of  their  brother  artists  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  I am  induced  to  repeat  my  recommendation  for  the  abolition 
of  that  tax. 

Pursuant  to  a provision  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation 
act  approved  July  1,  t886,  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  consular  service  have  been  recast  on  the 
basis  of  salaries  for  all  officers  to  whom  such  allowance  is  deemed  advisa- 
ble. Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  redistribute  the  salaries  of  the 
offices  now  appropriated  for,  in  accordance  with  the  work  performed, 
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the  importance  of  the  representative  duties  of  the  incumbent,  and  the 
cost  of  living  at  each  post.  The  last  consideration  has  been  too  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  allowances  heretofore  made.  The  compensation 
which  may  suffice  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  a worthy  and  capable 
officer  in  a position  of  onerous  and  representative  trust  at  a post  readily 
accessible,  and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  and  cheap,  may 
prove  an  inadequate  pittance  in  distant  lands,  where  the  better  part  of  a 
year’s  pay  is  consumed  in  reaching  the  post  of  duty,  and  where  the  com- 
forts of  ordinary  civilized  existence  can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty 
and  at  exorbitant  cost.  I trust  that  in  considering  the  submitted  sched- 
ules no  mistaken  theory  of  economy  will  perpetuate  a system  which  in 
the  past  has  virtually  closed  to  deserving  talent  many  offices  where  capac- 
ity and  attainments  of  a high  order  are  indispensable,  and  in  not  a few 
instances  has  brought  discredit  on  our  national  character  and  entailed  em- 
barrassment and  even  suffering  on  those  deputed  to  uphold  our  dignity 
and  interests  abroad. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I earnestly  reiterate  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  supplying  some  mode  of  trustworthy  inspection  and  report  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  consulates  are  conducted.  In  the  absence  of  such 
reliable  information  efficiency  can  scarcely  be  rewarded  or  its  opposite 
corrected. 

Increasing  competition  in  trade  has  directed  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  consular  reports  printed  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  extend  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  reports  have 
created  a wider  demand  for  them  at  home  and  a spirit  of  emulation 
abroad.  Constituting  a record  ot  the  changes  occurring  in  trade  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  invention  in  foreign  countries,  the}7  are  much 
sought  for  by  all  interested  in  the  subjects  which  they  embrace. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibits  in  detail  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  finances  and  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment related  to  his  Department.  I especially  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  and  the  last  preced- 
ing report  of  the  Secretary  touching  the  simplification  and  amendment  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  our  revenues,  and  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  justice  to  the  Government  I hope  they  may  be  adopted 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1886,  were  $336,439,727.06.  Of  this  amount  $192,905,023.41 
was  received  from  customs  and  $116,805,936.48  from  internal  revenue. 
The  total  receipts,  as  here  .stated,  were  $13,749,020.68  greater  than  for 
the  previous  year,  but  the  increase  from  customs  was  $11,434,084.10 
and  from  internal  revenue  $4,407,210.94,  making  a gain  in  these  items 
for  the  last  year  of  $15,841,295.04^  falling  off  in  other  resources  redu- 
cing the  total  increase  to  the  smaller  amount  mentioned. 

The  expense  at  the  different  custom-houses  of  collecting  this  increased 
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customs  revenue  was  less  than  the  expense  attending  the  collection  of 
such  revenue  for  the  preceding  year  by  $490,608,  and  the  increased 
receipts  of  internal  revenue  were  collected  at  a cost  to  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Bureau  $155,944.99  less  than  the  expense  of  such  collection 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscaL  year 
ended  June  30, 1886,  were  $242,483, 138.50,  being  less  by  $17,788,797  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  year  preceding,  and  leaving  a surplus  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $93,956,588.56,  as  against 
$63,463,771.27  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  being  an  increase  in 
such  surplus  of  $3 0,492,817.29. 

The  expenditures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  classified  as  follows: 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1886. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1885. 

For  civil  expenses 

$21, 955, 604-  04 

$23,826,942.11 

For  foreign  intercourse 

1,332,320.88 

5,439,609. 11 

For  Indians 

6,  099, 158. 17 

6,  552,  494-  63 

For  pensions 

63, 404,  864.03 

56, 102,  267. 49 

For  the  military,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 

ments  and  arsenals 

34,  324,  152.  74 

42, 670, 578.47 

For  the  NaVy,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  im- 

provement  of  navy-yards 

13, 907,887.74 

16,021,079.69 

1 For  interest  on  public  debt 

50,  580,  145-97 

51,  386,  256.  47 

For  the  District  of  Columbia 

2,  892,321.89 

3,  499,  650. 95 

Miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  build- 

ings,  light-houses,  and  collecting  the  revenue 

47,986,683.04 

54,  728,  056.  21 

— 1 

For  the  current  year  to  end  June  30,  1887,  the  ascertained  receipts  up 
to  October  1,  1886,  with  such  receipts  estimated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  amount  to  $356,000,000. 

The  expenditures  ascertained  and  estimated  for  the  same  period  are 
$266,000,000,  indicating  an  anticipated  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year 
of  $90,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  fiscal  year  is  stated  and-  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  as  follows: 


For  the  year 
ending 
June  30,  1886. 

For  the  year 
ending 
June  30,  1885. 

Domestic  merchandise 

Foreign  merchandise 

$665, 964, 529 

13,  560,  301 
42,952,  191 

29,511,  219 

$726,  682, 946 
15,506,  809 

8,  477,  892 

33,  753, 633 

Gold 

Silver 

The  value  of  some  of  our  leading  exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  same  for  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
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is  here  given,  and  furnishes  information  both  interesting  and  suggestive: 


For  the  year 
ending 
June  30,  1886. 

For  the  year 
ending 
June  30,  1885. 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures 

$219,  045,576 
30,  424,  908 
125,  846,  558 
90, 625,  216 

$213.  799.  °49 

24,  767,  305 
160,  370,  821 
107,  332,  456 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures 

Breadstuffs 

Provisions 

Our  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  were  as  follows: 


1886. 

1885. 

Merchandise 

$635,  436,  i36-  °o 

20,  743,  349-  °o 
17,  850,  307.00 

$579,  580,  053. 80 

26,  691,  696. 00 

16,  550,  627. 00 

Gold 

Silver 

In  my  last  annual  message  to  the  Congress  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  exceeded  its  actual  needs, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  unnecessary  burden  of  taxation  thus  made  apparent. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject  I deem  it  my  duty 
to  again  urge  its  consideration. 

The  income  of  the  Government,  by  its  increased  volume  and  through 
economies  in  its  collection,  is  now  more  than  ever  in  excess  of  public 
necessities.  The  application  of  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt  as  is  now  at  our  option  subject  to  extinguishment, 
if  continued  at  the  rate  which  has  lately  prevailed,  would  retire  that  class 
of  indebtedness  within  less  than  one  year  from  this  date.  Thus  a con- 
tinuation of  our  present  revenue  system  would  soon  result  in  the  receipt 
of  an  annual  income  much  greater  than  necessary  to  meet  Government 
expenses,  with  no  indebtedness  upon  which  it  could  be  applied.  We 
should  then  be  confronted  with  a vast  quantity  of  money,  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  people,  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  when  it  should  be  in 
their  hands,  or  we  should  be  drawn  into  wasteful  public  extravagance, 
with  all  the  corrupting  national  demoralization  which  follows  in  its  train. 

But  it  is  not  the  simple  existence  of  this  surplus  and  its  threatened 
attendant  evils  which  furnish  the  strongest  argument  against  our  present 
scale  of  Federal  taxation.  Its  worst  phase  is  the  exaction  of  such  a sur- 
plus through  a perversion  of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their 
Government  and  a dangerous  departure  from  the  rules  which  limit  the 
right  of  Federal  taxation. 

Good  government,  and  especially  the  government  of  which  every 
American  citizen  boasts,  has  for  its  objects  the  protection  of  every  per- 
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son  within  its  care  in  the  greatest  liberty  consistent  with  the  good  order 
of  society  and  his  perfect  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  earnings  with 
the  least  possible  diminution  for  public  needs.  When  more  of  the  peo- 
ple’s substance  is  exacted  through  the  form  of  taxation  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  just  obligations  of  the  Government  and  the  expense  of  its 
economical  administration,  such  exaction  becomes  ruthless  extortion  and 
a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a free  government. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  these  exactions  are  made  has  a tendency 
to  conceal  their  true  character  and  their  extent.  But  we  have  arrived  at 
a stage  of  superfluous  revenue  which  has  aroused  the  people  to  a reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  the  amount  raised  professedly  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  is  paid  by  them  as  absolutely  if  added  to  the  price  of  the 
things  which  supply  their  daily  wants  as  if  it  was  paid  at  fixed  periods 
into  the  hand  of  the  taxgatherer. 

Those  who  toil  for  daily  wages  are  beginning  to  understand  that  capi- 
tal, though  sometimes  vaunting  its  importance  and  clamoring  for  the 
protection  and  favor  of  the  Government,  is  dull  and  sluggish  till,  touched 
by  the  magical  hand  of  labor,  it  springs  into  activity,  furnishing  an  occa- 
sion for  Federal  taxation  and  gaining  the  value  which  enables  it  to  bear 
its  burden.  And  the  laboring  man  is  thoughtfully  inquiring  whether  in 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  tribute  he  constantly  pays  into 
the  public  Treasury  as  he  supplies  his  daily  wants,  he  receives  his  fair 
share  of  advantages. 

There  is  also  a suspicion  abroad  that  the  surplus  of  our  revenues  indi- 
cates abnormal  and  exceptional  business  profits,  which,  under  the  system 
which  produces  such  surplus,  increase  without  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people  at  large  the  vast  accumulations  of  a few  among  our  citizens, 
whose  fortunes,  rivaling  the  wealth  of  the  most  favored  in  antidemo- 
cratic nations,  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  a steady,  plain,  and  indus- 
trious republic. 

Our  farmers,  too,  and  those  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  supply- 
ing the  products  of  agriculture,  see  that  day  by  day,  and  as  often  as  the 
daily  wants  of  their  households  recur,  they  are  forced  to  pay  excessive 
and  needless  taxation,  while  their  products  struggle  in  foreign  markets 
with  the  competition  of  nations,  which,  by  allowing  a freer  exchange  of 
productions  than  we  permit,  enable  their  people  to  sell  for  prices  which 
distress  the  American  farmer. 

As  every  patriotic  citizen  rejoices  in  the  constantly  increasing  pride 
of  our  people  in  American  citizenship  and  in  the  glory  of  our  national 
achievements  and  progress,  a sentiment  prevails  that  the  leading  strings 
useful  to  a nation  in  its  infancy  may  well  be  to  a great  extent  discarded 
in  the  present  stage  of  American  ingenuity,  courage,  and  fearless  self- 
reliance;  and  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  this  sentiment  with  true 
American  enthusiasm  our  citizens  are  quite  willing  to  forego  an  idle  sur- 
plus in  the  public  Treasury. 
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And  all  the  people  know  that  the  average  rate  of  Federal  taxation 
upon  imports  is  to-day,  in  time  of  peace,  but  little  less,  while  upon  some 
articles  of  necessary  consumption  it  is  actually  more,  than  was  imposed 
by  the  grievous  burden  willingly  borne  at  a time  when  the  Government 
needed  millions  to  maintain  by  war  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect  the  principal  part 
of  its  revenues  by  a tax  upon  imports,  and  no  change  in  this  policy  is 
desirable.  But  the  present  condition  of  affairs  constrains  our  people  to 
demand  that  by  a revision  of  our  revenue  laws  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  expense  of  its  economical 
administration;  and  this  demand  should  be  recognized  and  obeyed  by  the 
people’s  representatives  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  readjusting  the  burdens  of  Federal  taxation  a sound  public  policy 
requires  that  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  built  up  large  and  important 
industries  under  present  conditions  should  not  be  suddenly  and  to  their 
injury  deprived  of  advantages  to  which  they  have  adapted  their  busi- 
ness; but  if  the  public  good  requires  it  they  should  be  content  with  such 
consideration  as  shall  deal  fairly  and  cautiously  with  their  interests, 
while  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for  relief  from  needless  taxation  is 
honestly  answered. 

A reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a demand  should  certainly 
be  possible  without  disastrous  shock  to  any  interest;  and  a cheerful 
concession  sometimes  averts  abrupt  and  heedless  action,  often  the  out- 
growth of  impatience  and  delayed  justice. 

Due  regard  should  be  also  accorded  in  any  proposed  readjustment  to 
the  interests  of  American  labor  so  far  as  they  are  involved.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  there  is  among  us  no  laboring  class  fixed  within 
unyielding  bounds  and  doomed  under  all  conditions  to  the  inexorable 
fate  of  daily  toil.  We  recognize  in  labor  a chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Republic,  and  we  treat  those  who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citi- 
zens entitled  to  the  most  careful  regard  and  thoughtful  attention.  This 
regard  and  attention  should  be  awarded  them,  not  only  because  labor  is 
the  capital  of  our  workingmen,  justly  entitled  to  its  share  of  Government 
favor,  but  for  the  further  and  not  less  important  reason  that  the  laboring 
man,  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  humble  home,  as  a consumer  is 
vitally  interested  in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living  and  enables  him 
to  bring  within  his  domestic  circle  additional  comforts  and  advantages. 

This  relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  palpably  influences  the  question  of  wages 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  justifiable  prominence  given  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  supply  and  protection  of  well-paid  labor.  And  these 
considerations  suggest  such  an  arrangement  of  Government  revenues  as 
shall  reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  the  oppor- 
tunity for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  of  American  labor  and 
injuriously  affect  its  condition  and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the 
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estimation  of  our  people. 

But  our  farmers  and  agriculturists — those  who  from  the  soil  produce 
the  things  consumed  by  all — are  perhaps  more  directly  and  plainly  con- 
cerned than  any  other  of  our  citizens  in  a just  and  careful  system  of  Fed- 
eral taxation.  Those  actually  engaged  in  and  more  remotely  connected 
with  this  kind  of  work  number  nearly  one-half  of  our  population.  None 
labor  harder  or  more  continuously  than  they.  No  enactments  limit  their 
hours  of  toil  and  no  interposition  of  the  Government  enhances  to  any 
great  extent  the  value  of  their  products.  And  yet  for  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  which  the  most  scrupulous  economy  enables 
them  to  bring  into  their  homes,  and  for  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  a price  largely  increased  by  an  unnatural  profit, 
which  by  the  action  of  the  Government  is  given  to  the  more  favored 
manufacturer. 

I recommend  that,  keeping  in  view  all  these  considerations,  the  increas- 
ing and  unnecessary  surplus  of  national  income  annually  accumulating 
be  released  to  the  people  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  which 
shall  cheapen  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  give  freer  entrance 
to  such  imported  materials  as  by  American  labor  may  be  manufactured 
into  marketable  commodities. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  direction  of  this  much- 
needed  reform  unless  the  subject  is  approached  in  a patriotic  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  country  and  with  a willingness  to 
yield  something  for  the  public  good. 

The  sum  paid  upon  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1886,  was  $44,551,043.36. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31, 1886,  3 per  cent  bonds  were 
called  for  redemption  amounting  to  $127,283, 100,  of  which  $80,643,200 
was  so  called  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  $46,639,900  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  public  debt 
by  application  of  a part  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  that  object. 
Of  the  bonds  thus  called  $102,269,450  became  subject  under  such  calls 
to  redemption  prior  to  November  1,  1886.  The  remainder,  amounting  to 
$25,013,650,  matured  under  the  calls  after  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  subject  to  payment  and  cancellation  prior  to 
November  1 , there  were  also  paid  before  that  day  certain  of  these  bonds, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  amounting  to  $5,072,350,  which  were  antici- 
pated as  to  their  maturity,  of  which  $2,664,850  had  not  been  called. 
Thus  $107,341,800  had  been  actually  applied  prior  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  to  the  extinguishment  of  our  bonded  and  interest-bearing  debt, 
leaving  on  that  day  still  outstanding  the  sum  of  $1,153,443,112.  Of  this 
amount  $86,848,700  were  still  represented  by  3 per  cent  bonds.  They, 
however,  have  been  since  November  1,  or  will  at  once  be,  further  reduced 
by  $22,606,150,  being  bonds  which  have  been  called,  as  already  stated, 
but  not  redeemed  and  canceled  before  the  latter  date. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  there  were  coined,  under 
the  compulsory  silver-coinage  act  of  1878,  29,838,905  silver  dollars,  and 
the  cost  of  the  silver  used  in  such  coinage  was  $23,448,960.01.  There 
had  been  coined  up  to  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  203,882,554  silver  dollars,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  the  total  amount  of  such  coinage  was  $247,131,549. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1878  directing  this  coinage  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  dollars  thus 
coined  was  94^  cents  each,  and  that  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1886,  the 
price  of  silver  reached  the  lowest  stage  ever  known,  so  that  the  intrinsic 
or  bullion  price  of  our  standard  silver  dollar  at  that  date  was  less  than  72 
cents.  The  price  of  silver  on  the  30th  day  of  November  last  was  such  as 
to  make  these  dollars  intrinsically  worth  78  cents  each. 

These  differences  in  value  of  the  coins  represent  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver,  and  they  certainly  do  not  indicate  that  compulsory  coinage 
by  the  Government  enhances  the  price  of  that  commodity  or  secures  uni- 
formity in  its  value. 

Every  fair  and  legal  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  distribute  this  currency  among  the  people.  The  withdrawal  of  United 
States  Treasury  notes  of  small  denominations  and  the  issuing  of  small 
silver  certificates  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this 
result,  in  obedience  to  the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Congress.  On  the  27th  day  of  November,  1886,  the 
people  held  of  these  coins,  or  certificates  representing  them,  the  nominal 
sum  of  $166,873,041,  and  we  still  had  $79,464,345  in  the  Treasury,  as 

against  about $142,894,055  soin  the  handsof  the  people  and  $72,865,376 
remaining  in  the  Treasury  one  year  ago.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  again 
urges  the  necessity  of  more  vault  room  for  the  purpose  of  storing  these 
silver  dollars  which  are  not  needed  for  circulation  by  the  people. 

I have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
message  on  the  subject  of  this  compulsory  coinage,  and  I again  urge  its 
suspension  on  all  the  grounds  contained  in  my  former  recommendation, 
reenforced  by  the  significant  increase  of  our  gold  exportations  during  the 
last  year,  as  appears  by  the  comparative  statement  herewith  presented, 
and  for  the  further  reasons  that  the  more  this  currency  is  distributed 
among  the  people  the  greater  becomes  our  duty  to  protect  it  from  dis- 
aster, that  we  now  have  abundance  for  all  our  needs,  and  that  there 
seems  but  little  propriety  in  building  vaults  to  store  such  currency  when 
the  only  pretense  for  its  coinage  is  the  necessity  of  its  use  by  the  people 
as  a circulating  medium. 

The  great  number  of  suits  now  pending  in  the  United  States  courts 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  growing  out  of  the  collection  of 
customs  revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  number  of  such  suits 
that  are  almost  daily  instituted  are  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  These  legal  controversies,  based  upon  conflicting  views  by 
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importers  and  the  collector  as  to  the  interpretation  of  our  present  com- 
plex and  indefinite  revenue  laws,  might  be  largely  obviated  by  an  amend- 
ment of  those  laws. 

But  pending  such  amendment  the  present  condition  of  this  litigation 
should  be  relieved.  There  are  now  pending  about  2,500  of  these  suits. 
More  than  1, 100  have  been  commenced  within  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  many  of  the  others  have  been  at  issue  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
These  delays  subject  the  Government  to  loss  of  evidence  and  prevent  the 
preparation  necessary  to  defeat  unjust  and  fictitious  claims,  while  con- 
stantly accruing  interest  threatens  to  double  the  demands  involved. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  dockets  of  the  courts,  well  filled  with 
private  suits,  and  of  the  force  allowed  the  district  attorney,  no  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  and  current  business  of  his  office, 
these  revenue  litigations  can  not  be  considered. 

In  default  of  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  a plan  for  the  general 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  courts,  as  has  been  heretofore  recom- 
mended, I urge  the  propriety  of  passing  a law  permitting  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Federal  judge  in  the  district  where  these  Govern- 
ment suits  have  accumulated,  so  that  by  continuous  sessions  of  the  courts 
devoted  to  the  trial  of  these  cases  they  may  be  determined. 

It  is  entirely  plain  that  a great  saving  to  the  Government  would  be 
accomplished  by  such  a remedy,  and  the  suitors  who  have  honest  claims 
would  not  be  denied  justice  through  delay. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
administration  of  his  Department  and  contains  sundry  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  service,  which  I fully  approve. 

The  Army  consisted  at  the  date  of  the  last  consolidated  return  of  2,103 
officers  and  24,946  enlisted  men. 

The  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $36,990,- 
903.38,  including  $6,294,305.43  for  public  works  and  river  and  harbor 
improvements. 

I especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  officers  be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  as  a prelimi- 
nary to  their  promotion.  I see  no  objection,  but  many  advantages,  in 
adopting  this  feature,  which  has  operated  so  beneficially  in  our  Navy 
Department,  as  well  as  in  some  branches  of  the  Army. 

The  subject  of  coast  defenses  and  fortifications  has  been  fully  and 
carefully  treated  by  the  Board  on  Fortifications,  whose  report  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  but  no  construction  work  of  the 
kind  recommended  by  the  board  has  been  possible  during  the  last  year 
from  the  lack  of  appropriations  for  such  purpose. 

The  defenseless  condition  of  our  seacoast  and  lake  frontier  is  perfectly 
palpable.  The  examinations  made  must  convince  us  all  that  certain  of 
our  cities  named  in  the  report  of  the  board  should  be  fortified  and  that 
work  on  the  most  important  of  these  fortifications  should  be  commenced 
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at  once.  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  considered  and  laid  out,  the 
Secretary  of  War  reports,  but  all  is  delayed  in  default  of  Congressional 
action. 

The  absolute  necessity,  judged  by  all  standards  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, of  our  preparation  for  an  effectual  resistance  against  the  armored 
ships  and  steel  guns  and  mortars  of  modern  construction  which  may 
threaten  the  cities  on  our  coasts  is  so  apparent  that  I hope  effective 
steps  will  be  taken  in  that  direction  immediately. 

The  valuable  and  suggestive  treatment  of  this  question  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  September  and  October  last  the  hostile  Apaches  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Geronimo,  had  for  eighteen  months  been  on  the  war  path, 
and  during  that  time  had  committed  many  murders  and  been  the  cause 
of  constant  terror  to  the  settlers  of  Arizona,  surrendered  to  General  Miles, 
the  military  commander  who  succeeded  General  Crook  in  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  their  pursuit. 

Under  the  terms  of  their  surrender  as  then  reported,  and  in  view  of 
the  understanding  which  these  murderous  savages  seemed  to  entertain 
of  the  assurances  given  them,  it  was  considered  best  to  imprison  them 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  their  ever  engaging  in  such  outrages  again, 
instead  of  tr}dng  them  for  murder.  Fort  Pickens  having  been  selected 
as  a safe  place  of  confinement,  all  the  adult  males  were  sent  thither  and 
will  be  closely  guarded  as  prisoners.  In  the  meantime  the  residue  of 
the  band,  who,  though  still  remaining  upon  the  reservation,  were  regarded 
as  unsafe  and  suspected  of  furnishing  aid  to  those  on  the  war  path,  had 
been  removed  to  Fort  Marion.  The  women  and  larger  children  of  the 
hostiles  were  also  taken  there,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
putting  the  children  of  proper  age  in  Indian  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a detailed  exhibit 
of  the  condition  of  his  Department,  with  such  a statement  of  the  action 
needed  to  improve  the  same  as  should  challenge  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  ships  in  course 
of  construction,  consists  of — 

First.  Fourteen  single-turreted  monitors,  none  of  which  are  in  com- 
mission nor  at  the  present  time  serviceal  Ae.  The  batteries  of  these  ships 
are  obsolete,  and  they  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in  harbor 
defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expenditure  upon  them  as  might  not  be 
deemed  justifiable. 

Second.  Five  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  only  one  of  which 
was  designed  as  a war  vessel,  and  all  of  which  are  auxiliary  merely. 

Third.  Twenty-seven  cruising  ships,  three  of  which  are  built  of  iron, 
of  small  tonnage,  and  twenty-four  of  wood.  Of  these  wooden  vessels  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  that  only  three  will  be 
serviceable  beyond  a period  of  six  years,  at  which  time  it  may  be  said 
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that  of  the  present  naval  force  nothing  worthy  the  name  will  remain. 

All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  under  contract  or  in  course  of 
construction  except  the  armored  ships,  the  torpedo  and  dynamite  boats, 
and  one  cruiser.  As  to  the  last  of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the 
limit  fixed  by  Congress.  The  production  in  the  United  States  of  armor 
and  gun  steei  is  a question  which  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  at  an  early 
day  if  the  armored  war  vessels  are  to  be  completed  with  those  materials  of 
home  manufacture.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  two 
boards  and  by  two  special  committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  three 
years.  The  report  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  in  1884,  of  the  Board  on 
Fortifications  made  in  January  last,  and  the  reports  of  the  select  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  have 
entirely  exhausted  the  .subject,  so  far  as  preliminary  investigation  is  in- 
volved, and  in  their  recommendations  they  are  substantially  agreed. 

In  the  event  that  the  present  invitation  of  the  Department  for  bids  to 
furnish  such  of  this  material  as  is  now  authorized  shall  fail  to  induce 
domestic  manufacturers  to  undertake  the  large  expenditures  required  to 
prepare  for  this  new  manufacture,  and  no  other  steps  are  taken  by  Con- 
gress at  its  coming  session,  the  Secretary  contemplates  with  dissatisfac- 
tion the  necessity  of  obtaining  abroad  the  armor  and  the  gun  steel  for  the 
authorized  ships.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  wants  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  in  this  regard  should  be  reasonably  met,  and  that  by  unit- 
ing their  contracts  such  inducement  might  be  offered  as  would  result  in 
securing  the  domestication  of  these  important  interests. 

The  affairs  of  the  postal  service  show  marked  and  gratifying  improve- 
ment during  the  past  year.  A particular  account  of  its  transactions  and 
condition  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General,  which  will  be 
iaid  before  you. 

The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter  postage  in  1883,  rendering  the  postal 
revenues  inadequate  to  sustain  the  expenditures,  and  business  depression 
also  contributing,  resulted  in  an  excess  of  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1885,  of  eight  and  one- third  millions  of  dollars.  An  additional 
check  upon  receipts  by  doubling  the  measure  of  weight  in  rating  sealed 
correspondence  and  diminishing  one-half  the  charge  for  newspaper  car- 
riage was  imposed  by  legislation  which  took  effect  with  the  beginning  of 
the  past  fiscal  year,  while  the  constant  demand  of  our  territorial  devel- 
opment and  growing  population  for  the  extension  and  increase  of  mail 
facilities  and  machinery  necessitates  steady  annual  advance  in  outlay, 
and  the  careful  estimate  of  a year  ago  upon  the  rates  of  expenditure 
then  existing  contemplated  the  unavoidable  augmentation  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  last  fiscal  year  by  nearly  $ 2,000,000 . The  anticipated  rev- 
enue for  the  last  year  failed  of  realization  by  about  $64,000,  but  proper 
measures  of  economy  have  so  satisfactorily  limited  the  growth  of  expend- 
iture that  the  total  deficiency  in  fact  fell  below  that  of  1885,  and  at  this 
time  the  increase  of  revenue  is  in  a gaining  ratio  over  the  increase  of 
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cost,  demonstrating  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  rates  of  postage  ulti- 
mately to  sustain  the  service.  This  is  the  more  pleasing  because  our 
people  enjoy  now  both  cheaper  postage  proportionably  to  distances  and 
a vaster  and  more  costly  service  than  any  other  upon  the  globe. 

Retrenchment  has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  some  expendi- 
tures unwarranted  by  law  have  ceased,  and  the  outlays  for  mail  carriage 
have  been  subjected  to  beneficial  scrutiny.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  expense  of  transportation  on  star  routes  stood  at  an  annual  rate 
of  cost  less  by  over  $560,000  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  and 
steamboat  and  mail-messenger  service  at  nearly  $200,000  less. 

The  service  has  been  in  the  meantime  enlarged  and  extended  by  the 
establishment  of  new  offices,  increase  of  routes  of  carriage,  expansion  of 
carrier- delivery  conveniences,  and  additions  to  the  railway  mail  facilities, 
in  accordance  with  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  country  and  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Postmaster- General  calls  attention  to  the  existing  law  for  compen- 
sating railroads  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  a method  may  be  devised 
which  will  prove  more  just  to  the  carriers  and  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  subject  appears  worthy  of  your  early  consideration. 

The  differences  which  arose  during  the  year  with  certain  of  the  ocean 
steamship  companies  have  terminated  by  the  acquiescence  of  ah  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the  postal  appro- 
priation at  its  last  session,  and  the  Department  now  enjoys  the  utmost 
service  afforded  by  all  vessels  which  sail  from  our  ports  upon  either 
ocean — a service  generally  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  intercourse. 
Petitions  have,  however,  been  presented  to  the  Department  by  numerous 
merchants  ana  manufacturers  for  the  establishment  of  a direct  service  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  for  semimonthly  dispatches  to  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  and  the  subject  is  commended  to  your  consideration.  It  is  an 
obvious  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  postal  communication  which  our 
commerce  requires,  and  with  prudent  forecast  of  results  the  wise  exten- 
sion of  it  may  lead  to  stimulating  intercourse  and  become  the  harbinger 
of  a profitable  traffic  which  will  open  new  avenues  for  the  disposition  of 
the  products  of  our  industry.  The  circumstances  of  the  countries  at  the 
far  south  of  our  continent  are  such  as  to  invite  our  enterprise  and  afford 
the  promise  of  sufficient  advantages  to  justify  an  unusual  effort  to  bring 
about  the  closer  relations  which  greater  freedom  of  communication  would 
tend  to  establish. 

I suggest  that,  as  distinguished  from  a grant  or  subsidy  for  the  mere 
benefit  of  any  line  of  trade  or  travel,  whatever  outlay  may  be  required  to 
secure  additional  postal  .service,  necessary  and  proper  and  not  otherwise 
attainable,  should  be  regarded  as  within  the  limit  of  legitimate  compen- 
sation for  such  .service. 

The  extension  of  the  free-delivery  service  as  suggested  by  the  Post- 
master-General has  heretofore  received  my  sanction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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a suitable  enactment  may  soon  be  agreed  upon. 

The  request  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  fourth-class  offices  has  my  approbation. 

I renew  my  approval  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral that  another  assistant  be  provided  for  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  I invite  your  attention  to  the  several  other  recommendations  in  his 
report. 

The  conduct  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  I invite  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  same  and  due  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  therein  contained. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  this  officer  to  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
he  strongly  recommended  the  erection  of  a penitentiary  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the  United  States  courts, 
and  he  repeats  the  recommendation  in  his  report  for  the  last  year. 

This  is  a matter  of  very  great  importance  and  should  at  once  receive 
Congressional  action.  United  States  prisoners  are  now  confined  in  more 
than  thirty  different  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  scattered  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  They  are  subjected  to  nearly  as  many  different 
modes  of  treatment  and  discipline  and  are  far  too  much  removed  from  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  Government.  So  far  as  they  are  entitled 
to  humane  treatment  and  an  opportunity  for  improvement  and  refor- 
mation, the  Government  is  responsible  to  them  and  society  that  these 
things  are  forthcoming.  But  this  duty  can  scarcely  be  discharged  with- 
out more  absolute  control  and  direction  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
system. 

Many  of  our  good  citizens  have  interested  themselves,  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  in  the  question  of  prison  reform.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment should  be  in  a situation,  since  there  must  be  United  States 
prisoners,  to  furnish  important  aid  in  this  movement,  and  should  be  able 
to  illustrate  what  may  be  practically  done  in  the  direction  of  this  reform 
and  to  present  an  example  in  the  treatment  and  improvement  of  its  pris- 
oners worthy  of  imitation. 

With  prisons  under  its  own  control  the  Government  could  deal  with 
the  somewhat  vexed  question  of  convict  labor,  so  far  as  its  convicts  were 
concerned,  according  to  a plan  of  its  own  adoption,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  laboring  citizens,  instead  of  sometimes 
aiding  in  the  operation  of  a system  which  causes  among  them  irritation 
and  discontent. 

Upon  consideration  of  this  subject  it  might  be  thought  wise  to  erect 
more  than  one  of  these  institutions,  located  in  such  places  as  would  best 
subserve  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  economy  in  transportation. 
The  considerable  cost  of  maintaining  these  convicts  as  at  present,  in 
State  institutions,  would  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed, 
and  by  employing  them  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  were 
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needed  for  use  by  the  Government  quite  a large  pecuniary  benefit  would 
be  realized  in  partial  return  for  our  outlay. 

I again  urge  a change  in  the  Federal  judicial  system  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  obviate  the  delays  necessarily  attending  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  our  courts.  All  are  agreed  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  much  favor  is  shown  by  those  well  able  to  advise  to  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Attorney- General  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message.  This  recommen- 
dation is  here  renewed,  together  with  another  made  at  the  same  time, 
touching  a change  in  the  manner  of  compensating  district  attorneys  and 
marshals;  and  the  latter  subject  is  commended  to  the  Congress  for  its 
action  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  the  Government,  and  humanity,  fair- 
ness, and  justice  to  our  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents  a comprehensive 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  con- 
nected with  his  Department,  and  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which  it  contains  for  the  improvement  of  the  sendee  should  receive  your 
careful  consideration. 

The  exhibit  made  of  the  condition  of  our  Indian  population  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  for  their  enlightenment,  notwithstanding  the  many 
embarrassments  which  hinder  the  better  administration  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  service,  is  a gratifying  and  hopeful  one. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  Indian  .service  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
passed,  with  the  available  income  from  Indian  land  and  trust  moneys, 
amounting  in  all  to  $7,850,775.12,  were  ample  for  the  service  under  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  laws  regulating  their  expenditure.  There 
remained  a balance  on  hand  on  June  30,  1886,  of  $1,660,023.30,  of  which 
$1, 337, 768. 21  are  permanent  funds  for  fulfillment  of  treaties  and  other 
like  purposes,  and  the  remainder,  $322,255.09,  is  subject  to  be  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund  as  required  by  law. 

The  estimates  presented  for  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
amount  to  $5,608,873.64,  or  $442,386.20  less  than  those  laid  before  the 
Congress  last  year. 

The  present  system  of  agencies,  while  absolutely  necessary  and  well 
adapted  for  the  management  of  our  Indian  affairs  and  for  the  ends  in 
view  when  it  was  adopted,  is  in  the  present  stage  of  Indian  management 
inadequate,  standing  alone,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
has  become  pressing  in  its  importance — the  more  rapid  transition  from 
tribal  organizations  to  citizenship  of  such  portions  of  the  Indians  as  are 
capable  of  civilized  life. 

When  the  existing  system  was  adopted,  the  Indian  race  was  outside  of 
the  limits  of  organized  States  and  Territories  and  beyond  the  immediate 
reach  and  operation  of  civilization,  and  all  efforts  were  mainly  directed 
to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  quiet  on  the  frontier.  All  this  is  now  changed.  There  is  no  such 
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thing  as  the  Indian  frontier.  Civilization,  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry 
and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  surrounds  these  people  at  every  point. 
None  of  the  tribes  are  outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  government 
and  society,  except  that  the  Territorial  system  has  not  been  extended 
over  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  As  a 
race  the  Indians  are  no  longer  hostile,  but  may  be  considered  as  sub- 
missive to  the  control  of  the  Government.  Few  of  them  only  are  trouble- 
some. Except  the  fragments  of  several  bands,  all  are  now  gathered  upon 
reservations. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  subsist  by  the  chase  and  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth. 

With  an  abundance  of  land,  if  furnished  with  the  means  and  imple- 
ments for  profitable  husbandry,  their  life  of  entire  dependence  upon 
Government  rations  from  day  to  day  is  no  longer  defensible.  Their 
inclination,  long  fostered  by  a defective  system  of  control,  is  to  cling 
to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  and  struggle  with  persist- 
ence against  the  change  of  life  which  their  altered  circumstances  press 
upon  them.  But  barbarism  and  civilization  can  not  live  together.  It 
is  impossible  that  such  incongruous  conditions  should  coexist  on  the 
same  soil. 

They  are  a portion  of  our  people,  are  under  the  authority  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  have  a peculiar  claim  upon  and  are  entitled  to  the  foster- 
ing care  and  protection  of  the  nation.  The  Government  can  not  relieve 
itself  of  this  responsibility  until  they  are  so  far  trained  and  civilized  as 
to  be  able  wholly  to  manage  and  care  for  themselves.  The  paths  in 
which  they  should  walk  must  be  clearly  marked  out  for  them,  and  they 
must  be  led  or  guided  until  they  are  familiar  with  the  way  and  compe- 
tent to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  citizenship. 

Progress  in  this  great  work  will  continue  only  at  the  present  slow 
pace  and  at  great  expense  unless  the  system  and  methods  of  manage- 
ment are  improved  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  and  urgent  demands 
of  the  sendee. 

The  agents,  having  general  charge  and  supervision  in  many  cases  of 
more  than  5,000  Indians,  scattered  over  large  reservations,  and  burdened 
with  the  details  of  accountability  for  funds  and  supplies,  have  time  to 
look  after  the  industrial  training  and  improvement  of  a few  Indians 
only.  The  many  are  neglected  and  remain  idle  and  dependent,  condi- 
tions not  favorable  for  progress  and  civilization. 

The  compensation  allowed  these  agents  and  the  conditions  of  the 
service  are  not  calculated  to  secure  for  the  work  men  who  are  fitted  by 
ability  and  skill  to  properly  plan  and  intelligently  direct  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  produce  the  most  speedy  results  and  permanent  benefits. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a supplemental  agency  or  system  directed  to 
the  end  of  promoting  the  general  and  more  rapid  transition  of  the  tribes 
from  habits  and  customs  of  barbarism  to  the  ways  of  civilization. 
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With  an  anxious  desire  to  devise  some  plan  of  operation  by  which  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  to  relieve  the  Treasury  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  support  of  an  idle  and  dependent  population,  I recom- 
mended in  my  previous  annual  message  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a commission  as  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to  those 
already  established  for  the  care  cf  the  Indians.  It  was  designed  that 
this  commission  should  be  composed  of  six  intelligent  and  capable  per- 
sons— three  to  be  detailed  from  the  Army — having  practical  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  and  interested  in  their  welfare, 
and  that  it  should  be  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  management  of  such  matters  of  detail  as  can  not 
with  the  present  organization  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted, 
and  which  present  different  phases,  as  the  Indians  themselves  differ  in 
their  progress,  needs,  disposition,  and  capacity  for  improvement  or  imme- 
diate self-support. 

By  the  aid  of  such  a commission  much  unwise  and  useless  expenditure 
of  money,  waste  of  materials,  and  unavailing  efforts  might  be  avoided; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  or  some  measure  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
may  better  devise  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  present  system  may 
receive  your  consideration  and  the  appropriate  legislation  be  provided. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  of  such  an  agency. 

There  is  less  opposition  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian 
youth,  as  shown  by  the  increased  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  there 
is  a yielding  tendency  for  the  individual  holding  of  lands.  Development 
and  advancement  in  these  directions  are  essential,  and  should  have  every 
encouragement.  As  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  language  of 
civilization  and  trained  in  habits  of  industry  they  should  assume  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

No  obstacle  should  hinder  the  location  and  settlement  of  any  Indian 
willing  to  take  land  in  severalty;  on  the  contrary,  the  inclination  to  do  so 
should  be  stimulated  at  all  times  when  proper  and  expedient.  But  there 
is  no  authority  of  law  for  making  allotments  on  some  of  the  reservations, 
and  on  others  the  allotments  provided  for  are  so  small  that  the  Indians, 
though  ready  and  desiring  to  settle  down,  are  not  willing  to  accept  such 
small  areas  when  their  reservations  contain  ample  lands  to  afford  them 
homesteads  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  their  present  and  future  needs. 

These  inequalities  of  existing  special  laws  and  treaties  should  be  cor- 
rected and  some  general  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  provided, 
so  that  the  more  progressive  members  of  the  different  tribes  may  be 
settled  upon  homesteads,  and  by  their  example  lead  others  to  follow, 
breaking  away  from  tribal  customs  and  substituting  therefor  the  love  of 
home,  the  interest  of  the  family,  and  the  rule  of  the  state. 

The  Indian  character  and  nature  are  such  that  they  are  not  easily  led 
while  brooding  over  unadjusted  wrongs.  This  is  especially  so  regard- 
ing their  lands.  Matters  arising  from  the  construction  and  operation  of 
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railroads  across  some  of  the  reservations,  and  claims  of  title  and  right 
of  occupancy  set  up  by  white  persons  to  some  of  the  best  land  within 
other  reservations  require  legislation  for  their  final  adjustment. 

The  settlement  of  these  matters  will  remove  many  embarrassments  to 
progress  in  the  work  of  leading  the  Indians  to  the  adoption  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  bringing  them  under  the  operation,  the  influence,  and  the 
protection  of  the  universal  laws  of  our  country. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  looking  to  the  better  protection 
of  public  lands  and  of  the  public  surveys,  the  preservation  of  national 
forests,  the  adjudication  of  grants  to  States  and  corporations  and  of  pri- 
vate land  claims,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  public-land  service 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  To  secure  the  widest  dis- 
tribution of  public  lands  in  limited  quantities  among  settlers  for  resi- 
dence and  cultivation,  and  thus  make  the  greatest  number  of  individual 
homes,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  public-land  legislation  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  This  system  was  a simple  one.  It  commenced 
with  an  admirable  scheme  of  public  surveys,  by  which  the  humblest 
citizen  could  identify  the  tract  upon  which  he  wished  to  establish  his 
home.  The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  honest  pioneer  citizens  of  the  country.  It  was 
soon,  however,  found  that  the  object  of  the  laws  was  perverted,  under 
the  system  of  cash  sales,  from  a distribution  of  land  among  the  people 
to  an  accumulation  of  land  capital  by  wealthy  and  speculative  persons. 
To  check  this  tendency  a preference  right  of  purchase  was  given  to 
settlers  on  the  land,  a plan  which  culminated  in  the  general  preemption 
act  of  1841.  The  foundation  of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and 
cultivation.  Twenty  years  later  the  homestead  law  was  devised  to  more 
surely  place  actual  homes  in  the  possession  of  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  land  was  given  without  price,  the  sole  conditions  being  resi- 
dence, improvement,  and  cultivation.  Other  laws  have  followed,  each 
designed  to  encourage  the  acquirement  and  use  of  land  in  limited  indi- 
vidual quantities.  But  in  later  years  these  laws,  through  vicious  admin- 
istrative methods  and  under  changed  conditions  of  communication  and 
transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  and  violated  that  their  beneficent 
purpose  is  threatened  with  entire  defeat.  The  methods  of  such  evasions 
and  violations  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
•the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  rapid 
appropriation  of  our  public  lands  without  bona  fide  settlements  or  culti- 
vation, and  not  only  without  intention  of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  their  aggregation  in  large  holdings,  in  many  cases  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  energies  of  the  Land  Department  have  been  devoted  during  the 
present  Administration  to  remedy  defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the  public- 
land  service.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are  .so  largely  in  the  nature  of 
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reforms  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  our  land  system  as  to  prevent 
adequate  estimate;  but  it  appears  by  a compilation  from  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  that  the  immediate  effect 
in  leading  cases  which  have  come  to  a final  termination  has  been  the 
restoration  to  the  mass  of  public  lands  of  2,750,000  acres;  that  2,370,000 
acres  are  embraced  in  investigations  now  pending  before  the  Department 
or  the  courts,  and  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  been  asked  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  2,790,000  acres  additional;  besides  which  4,000,000 
acres  have  been  withheld  from  reservation  and  the  rights  of  entry 
thereon  maintained. 

I recommend  the  repeal  of  the  preemption  and  timber-culture  acts,  and 
that  the  homestead  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  better  secure  compliance 
with  their  requirements  of  residence,  improvement,  and  cultivation  for 
the  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  entry,  without  commutation  or  pro- 
vision for  speculative  relinquishment.  I also  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  desert-land  laws  unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  to  so 
amend  these  laws  as  to  render  them  less  liable  to  abuses.  As  the  chief 
motive  for  an  evasion  of  the  laws  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  result 
in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  distribution  is  the  facility  with 
which  transfers  are  made  of  the  right  intended  to  be  secured  to  settlers, 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  provide  by  legislation  some  guards  and 
checks  upon  the  alienation  of  homestead  rights  and  lands  covered  thereby 
until  patents  issue. 

Last  year  an  Executive  proclamation  was  issued  directing  the  re- 
moval of  fences  which  inclosed  the  public  domain.  Many  of  these  have 
been  removed  in  obedience  to  such  order,  but  much  of  the  public  land 
still  remains  within  the  lines  of  these  unlawful  fences.  The  ingenious 
methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  continue  these  trespasses  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  pretenses  by  which  in  some  cases  such  inclosures  are  justi- 
fied are  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  removal  of  the  fences  still  remaining  which  inclose  public  lands 
will  be  enforced  with  all  the  authority  and  means  with  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  or  shall  be  invested  by  the  Congress 

for  that  purpose. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  contains  a detailed  and 
most  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Pension  Bureau  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  amount  of  work  done  was  the  largest  in  any 
year  since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  and  it  has  been  done  at  less 
cost  than  during  the  previous  year  in  every  division. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1886,  there  were  365,783  pensioners  on  the 

rolls  of  the  Bureau. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  1,018,735  applications  for  pensions  filed, 
of  which  78,834  were  based  upon  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  There 
were  621,754  of  these  applications  allowed,  including  60,178  to  the  sol- 
diers of  1812  and  their  widows. 
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The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  since  1861  is  $808,624,811.57. 

The  number  of  new  pensions  allowed  during  the  year  ended  June  30 
1886,  is  40,857,  a larger  number  than  has  been  allowed  in  any  year  save 
one  since  1861.  The  names  of  2,229  pensioners  which  had  been  previ- 
ously dropped  from  the  rolls  were  restored  during  the  year,  and  after 
deducting  those  dropped  within  the  same  time  for  various  causes  a net 
increase  remains  for  the  year  of  20,658  names. 

From  January  1,  1861,  to  December  1,  1885,  1,967  private  pension  acts 
had  been  passed.  Since  the  last-mentioned  date,  and  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  644  such  acts  became  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  examine  our  pension  establishment  and 
its  operations  without  being  convinced  that  through  its  instrumentality 
justice  can  be  very  nearly  done  to  all  who  are  entitled  under  present  laws 
to  the  pension  bounty  of  the  Government. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  cases  exist,  well  entitled  to  relief,  in  which 
the  Pension  Bureau  is  powerless  to  aid.  The  really  worthy  cases  of  this 
class  are  such  as  only  lack  by  misfortune  the  kind  or  quantity  of  proof 
which  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  require,  or  which,  though 
their  merit  is  apparent,  for  some  other  reason  can  not  be  justly  dealt  with 
through  general  laws.  These  conditions  fully  justify  application  to  the 
Congress  and  special  enactments.  But  resort  to  the  Congress  for  a spe- 
cial pension  act  to  overrule  the  deliberate  and  careful  determination  of 
the  Pension  Bureau  on  the  merits  or  to  secure  favorable  action  when  it 
could  not  be  expected  under  the  most  liberal  execution  of  general  laws, 
it  must  be  admitted  opens  the  door  to  the  allowance  of  questionable 
claims  and  presents  to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment applications  concededly  not  within  the  law  and  plainly  devoid 
of  merit,  but  so  surrounded  by  sentiment  and  patriotic  feeling  that  they 
are  hard  to  resist.  I suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  many  claims  for 
pension  are  made  without  merit  and  that  many  have  been  allowed  upon 
fraudulent  representations.  This  has  been  declared  from  the  Pension 
Bureau,  not  only  in  this  but  in  prior  Administrations. 

The  usefulness  and  the  justice  of  any  system  for  the  distribution  of 
pensions  depend  upon  the  equality  and  uniformity  of  its  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  that  there  are  now 
paid  by  the  Government  13 1 different  rates  of  pension. 

He  estimates  from  the  best  information  he  can  obtain  that  9,000  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are 
now  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  public  funds  or  by  organized 
charities,  exclusive  of  those  in  soldiers’  homes  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Government.  Only  13  per  cent  of  these  are  pensioners, 
while  of  the  entire  number  of  men  furnished  for  the  late  war  something 
like  20  per  cent,  including  their  widows  and  relatives,  have  been  or  now 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions. 

The  American  people,  with  a patriotic  and  grateful  regard  for  our 
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ex  soldiers,  too  broad  and  too  sacred  to  be  monopolized  by  any  special 
advocates,  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  that  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  all  honest  claimants  for  pensions.  In  their  sight 
the  friendless  and  destitute  soldier,  dependent  on  public  charity,  if  oth- 
erwise entitled,  has  precisely  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  provision 
made  for  those  who  fought  their  country’s  battles  as  those  better  able, 
through  friends  and  influence,  to  push  their  claims.  Every  pension  that 
is  granted  under  our  present  plan  upon  any  other  grounds  than  actual 
service  and  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  such  service,  and  every  instance 
of  the  many  in  which  pensions  are  increased  on  other  grounds  than  the 
merits  of  the  claim, 'work  an  injustice  to  the  brave  and  crippled,  but  poor 
and  friendless,  soldier,  who  is  entirely  neglected  or  who  must  be  content 
with  the  smallest  sum  allowed  under  general  laws. 

There  are  far  too  many  neighborhoods  in  which  are  found  glaring 
cases  of  inequality  of  treatment  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  and  they  are 
largely  due  to  a yielding  in  the  Pension  Bureau  to  importunity  on  the 
part  of  those,  other  than  the  pensioner,  who  are  especially  interested,  or 
they  arise  from  special  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

The  men  who  fought  side  by  side  should  stand  side  by  side  when  they 
participate  in  a grateful  nation’s  kind  remembrance. 

Every  consideration  of  fairness  and  justice  to  oui  ex-soldiers  and  the 
protection  of  the  patriotic  instinct  of  our  citizens  from  perversion  and 
violation  point  to  the  adoption  of  a pension  system  broad  and  compre- 
hensive enough  to  cover  every  contingency,  and  which  shall  make  unnec- 
essary an  objectionable  volume  of  special  legislation. 

As  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  principle  of  granting  pensions  for  serv- 
ice, and  disability  as  the  result  of  the  service,  the  allowance  of  pensions 
should  be  restricted  to  cases  presenting  these  features. 

Every  patriotic  heart  responds  to  a tender  consideration  for  those  who, 
having  served  their  country  long  and  well,  are  reduced  to  destitution 
and  dependence,  not  as  an  incident  of  their  service,  but  with  advancing 
age  or  through  sickness  or  misfortune.  We  are  all  tempted  by  the  con- 
templation of  such  a condition  to  supply  relief,  and  are  often  impatient 
of  the  limitations  of  public  duty.  Yielding  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to 
indulge  this  feeling  of  consideration,  I can  not  rid  myself  of  the  con- 
viction that  if  these  ex-soldiers  are  to  be  relieved  they  and  their  cause 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  enactment  under  which  relief  may  be 
claimed  as  a right,  and  that  such  relief  should  be  granted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  not  in  evasion  of  it;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care, 
all  equally  entitled,  be  remitted  to  the  unequal  operation  of  sympathy 
or  the  tender  mercies  of  social  and  political  influence,  with  their  unjust 
discriminations. 

The  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  country  are  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  interested  with  us  in  the  passage  and  faithful  execution  of 
wholesome  laws.  They  can  not  be  swerved  from  their  duty  of  citizen- 
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ship  by  artful  appeals  to  their  spirit  of  brotherhood  born  of  common  peril 
and  suffering,  nor  will  they  exact  as  a test  of  devotion  to  their  welfare 
a willingness  to  neglect  public  duty  in  their  behalf. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  the  current  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
was,  on  an  average,  five  and  a half  months  in  arrears,  and  in  several 
divisions  more  than  twelve  months  behind.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  such  current  work  was  but  three  months  in  arrears,  and  it  is 
asserted  and  believed  that  in  the  next  few  months  the  delay  in  obtaining 
an  examination  of  an  application  for  a patent  will  be  but  nominal. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding reissues,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  labels,  equals  40,678,  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  received  during  any  preceding  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  aggregate  $1,205,- 
167.80,  enabling  the  office  to  turn  into  the  Treasury  a surplus  revenue, 
over  and  above  all  expenditures,  of  about  $163,710.30. 

The  number  of  patents  granted  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  including 
reissues,  trade-marks,  designs,  and  labels,  was  25,619,  a number  also  quite 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  the  office  to  be  in  a prosperous 
condition  and  constantly  increasing  in  its  business.  No  increase  of  force 
is  asked  for. 

The  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  was 
$890,760.  The  amount  estimated  for  the  3rear  ending  June  30,  1887, 
was  $853,960.  The  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1888,  is  $778,770. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggests  a change  in  the  plan  for  the 
payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific  subsidized  roads  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. His  suggestion  has  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  persons 
selected  by  the  Government  to  act  as  directors  of  these  roads  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  board  of  direction.  In  considering 
the  plan  proposed  the  sole  matters  which  should  be  taken  into  account, 
in  my  opinion,  are  the  situation  of  the  Government  as  a creditor  and  the 
surest  way  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  debt. 

By  a recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  has 
been  adjudged  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States  are  inoperative  to  regu- 
late rates  of  transportation  upon  railroads  if  such  regulation  interferes 
with  the  rate  of  carriage  from  one  State  into  another.  This  important  field 
of  control  and  regulation  having  been  thus  left  entirety  unoccupied,  the 
expediency  of  Federal  action  upon  the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  relations  of  labor  to  capital  and  of  laboring  men  to  their  employers 
are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  every  patriotic  citizen.  When  these  are 
strained  and  distorted,  unjustifiable  claims  are  apt  to  be  insisted  upon  by 
both  interests,  and  in  the  controversy  which  results  the  welfare  of  all 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  jeopardized.  Any  intervention  of 
the  General  Government,  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  authority, 
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to  avert  such  a condition  should  be  willingly  accorded. 

In  a special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  I 
suggested  the  enlargement  of  our  present  Labor  Bureau  and  adding  to 
its  present  functions  the  power  of  arbitration  in  cases  where  differences 
arise  between  employer  and  employed.  When  these  differences  reach 
such  a stage  as  to  result  in  the  interruption  of  commerce  between  the 
States,  the  application  of  this  remedy  by  the  General  Government  might 
be  regarded  as  entirely  within  its  constitutional  powers.  And  I think 
we  might  reasonably  hope  that  such  arbitrators,  if  carefully  selected  and 
if  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  parties  to  be  affected,  would  be  vol- 
untarily called  to  the  settlement  of  controversies  of  less  extent  and  not 
necessarily  within  the  domain  of  Federal  regulation. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

But  after  all  has  been  done  by  the  passage  of  laws,  either  Federal  or 
State,  to  relieve  a situation  full  of  solicitude,  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  reinstatement  and  cultivation  of  a true  American 
sentiment  which  recognizes  the  equality  of  American  citizenship.  This, 
in  the  light  of  our  traditions  and  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, would  teach  that  a hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  interests  is 
the  surest  path  to  national  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  all  our  people; 
that  capital  should,  in  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  citizenship 
and  in  a spirit  of  American  fairness,  generously  accord  to  labor  its  just 
compensation  and  consideration,  and  that  contented  labor  is  capital’s 
best  protection  and  faithful  ally.  It  would  teach,  too,  that  the  diverse 
situations  of  our  people  are  inseparable  from  our  civilization;  that  every 
citizen  should  in  his  sphere  be  a contributor  to  the  general  good;  that 
capital  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  that  vio- 
lent disturbances  and  disorders  alienate  from  their  promoters  true  Ameri- 
can sympathy  and  kindly  feeling. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
our  national  industries,  is  subserving  well  the  purposes  of  its  organiza- 
tion. By  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  farming  enterprise  and  by 
opening  new  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  and  the  dissemination  of  early 
information  concerning  production  and  prices  it  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  country’s  prosperity.  Through  this  agency  advanced  thought 
and  investigation  touching  the  subjects  it  has  in  charge  should,  among 
other  things,  be  practically  applied  to  the  home  production  at  a low  cost 
of  articles  of  food  which  are  now  imported  from  abroad.  Such  an  innova- 
tion will  necessarily,  of  course,  in  the  beginning  be  within  the  domain  of 
intelligent  experiment,  and  the  subject  in  every  stage  should  receive  all 
possible  encouragement  from  the  Government. 

The  interests  of  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agriculture  are 
involved  in  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  results  of  their  labor, 
and  a zealous  regard  for  their  welfare  should  be  a willing  tribute  to  those 
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whose  productive  returns  are  a main  source  of  our  progress  and  power. 

The  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cattle  of  various  States 
has  led  to  burdensome  and  in  some  cases  disastrous  restrictions  in  an 
important  branch  of  our  commerce,  threatening  to  affect  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  our  food  supply.  This  is  a matter  of  such  importance  and 
of  such  far-reaching  consequences  that  I hope  it  will  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Congress,  to  the  end  that  such  a remedy  may  be  applied 
as  the  limits  of  a constitutional  delegation  of  power  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment will  permit. 

I commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  suggestions  concerning  the  interest  intrusted  to  his  care. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our  civil  service  has 
added  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its  necessity  and  usefulness.  It  is 
a fact  worthy  of  note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a just  idea  of  his 
duty  to  the  people  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  reform.  Its  staunchest 
friends  are  found  among  those  who  understand  it  best,  and  its  warmest 
supporters  are  those  who  are  restrained  and  protected  by  its  requirements. 

The  meaning  of  such  restraint  and  protection  is  not  appreciated  by 
those  who  want  places  under  the  Government  regardless  of  merit  and 
efficiency,  nor  by  those  who  insist  that  the  selection  of  such  places  should 
rest  upon  a proper  credential  showing  active  partisan  work.  They  mean 
to  public  officers,  if  not  their  lives,  the  only  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
attend  to  public  business,  and  they  mean  to  the  good  people  of  the  coun- 
try the  better  performance  of  the  work  of  their  Government. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  reform  are 
so  little  understood  and  that  so  many  things  not  included  within  its  plan 
are  called  by  its  name.  When  cavil  yields  more  fully  to  examination, 
the  system  will  have  large  additions  to  the  number  of  its  friends. 

Our  civil-service  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  some  of  its  details;  it  may 
be  misunderstood  and  opposed;  it  may  not  always  be  faithfully  applied; 
its  designs  may  sometimes  miscarry  through  mistake  or  willful  intent ; 
it  may  sometimes  tremble  under  the  assaults  of  its  enemies  or  languish 
under  the  misguided  zeal  of  impracticable  friends;  but  if  the  people  of 
this  country  ever  submit  to  the  banishment  of  its  underlying  principle 
from  the  operation  of  their  Government  they  will  abandon  the  surest 
guaranty  of  the  safety  and  success  of  American  institutions. 

I invoke  for  this  reform  the  cheerful  and  ungrudging  support  of  the 
Congress.  I renew  my  recommendation  made  last  year  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Commissioners  be  made  equal  to  other  officers  of  the  Government 
having  like  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  I hope  that  such  reasonable 
appropriations  may  be  made  as  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  cause  they  have  in  charge. 

I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a plain  duty  which  the 
Government  owes  to  the  depositors  in  the  Freedman’s  Savings  and  Trust 
Company. 
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This  company  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
most  illiterate  and  humble  of  our  people,  and  with  the  intention  of 
encouraging  in  them  industry  and  thrift.  Most  of  its  branches  were 
presided  over  by  officers  holding  the  commissions  and  clothed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States.  These  and  other  circumstances  reason- 
ably, I think,  led  these  simple  people  to  suppose  that  the  invitation  to 
deposit  their  hard-earned  savings  in  this  institution  implied  an  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  their  Government  that  their  money  should  be  safely 
kept  for  them. 

When  this  company  failed,  it  was  liable  in  the  sum  of  $2,939,925.22 
to  61,131  depositors.  Dividends  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  62  per 
cent  have  been  declared,  and  the  sum  called  for  and  paid  of  such  dividends 
seems  to  be  $1,648,181.72.  This  sum  deducted  from  the  entire  amount 
of  deposits  leaves  $1,291, 744. 50  .still  unpaid.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  quite  a large  part  of  this  sum  will  not  be  called  for.  There  are 
assets  still  011  hand  amounting  to  the  estimated  sum  of  $16,000. 

1 think  the  remaining  38  per  cent  of  such  of  these  deposits  as  have 
claimants  should  be  paid  by  the  Government,  upon  principles  of  equity 
and  fairness. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner,  soon  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  will 
give  more  satisfactory  details  011  this  subject. 

The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  purely  executive  officers,  while  the  Congress  still 
retains  all  legislative  authority  relating  to  its  government,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  make  known  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  District  and 
recommend  their  consideration. 

The  laws  of  the  District  appear  to  be  in  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  their  codification  or  revision  is  much  needed. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  bridges  leading  from  the  District  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  became  unfit  for  use,  and  travel  upon  it  was  forbid- 
den. This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  improvement  of  all  the  bridges 
crossing  the  Potomac  and  its  branches  from  the  city  of  Washington  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  represent  that  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  and  granting  licenses  therefor  should  be  at  once 
amended,  and  that  legislation  is  needed  to  consolidate,  define,  and  em 
large  the  scope  and  powers  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions  within 
the  District. 

I suggest  that  the  Commissioners  be  clothed  with  the  power  to  make, 
within  fixed  limitations,  police  regulations.  I believe  this  power  granted 
and  carefully  guarded  would  tend  to  subserve  the  good  order  of  the 
municipality. 

It  seems  that  trouble  still  exists  growing  out  of  the  occupation  of  the 
streets  and  avenues  by  certain  railroads  having  their  termini  in  the  city. 
It  is  very  important  that  such  laws  should  be  enacted  upon  this  subject 
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as  will  secure  to  the  railroads  all  the  facilities  they  require  for  the  trans- 
action of  their  business  and  at  the  same  time  protect  citizens  from  injury 
to  their  persons  or  propert}L 

The  Commissioners  again  complain  that  the  accommodations  afforded 
them  for  the  necessary  offices  for  District  business  and  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  valuable  books  and  papers  are  entirely  insufficient.  I recommend 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  be  remedied  by  the  Congress,  and  that  suit- 
able quarters  be  furnished  for  the  needs  of  the  District  government. 

In  conclusion  I earnestly  invoke  such  wise  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people’s  legislators  as  will  subserve  the  public  good  and  demonstrate 
during  the  remaining  days  of  the  Congress  as  at  present  organized  its 
ability  and  inclination  to  so  meet  the  people’s  needs  that  it  shall  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  an  expectant  constituency. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  6 , 1887. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  with  a 
condition  of  the  national  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate 
and  careful  consideration. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of 
present  laws,  from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people  largely 
exceeds  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions  guarantees  to 
every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enter- 
prise, with  only  such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  toward  the  careful 
and  economical  maintenance  of  the  Government  which  protects  him,  it  is 
plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this  is  indefensible  extortion  and  a 
culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  justice.  This  wuong  inflicted 
upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation,  like  other  wrongs, 
multiplies  a brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  Treasury,  which 
should  only  exist  as  a conduit  conveying  the  people’s  tribute  to  its  legiti- 
mate objects  of  expenditure,  becomes  a hoarding  place  for  money  need- 
lessly withdrawn  from  trade  and  the  people’s  use,  thus  crippling  our 
national  energies,  suspending  our  country’s  development,  preventing 
investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threatening  financial  disturbance, 
and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

This  condition  of  our  Treasury  is  not  altogether  new,  and  it  has  more 
than  once  of  late  been  submitted  to  the  people’s  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  who  alone  can  apply  a remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still 
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continues,  with  aggravated  incidents,  more  than  ever  presaging  financial 
convulsion  and  widespread  disaster. 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its  dangers  are  not  now 
palpably  imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none  the  less  certainly, 
and  await  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occasion  when  suddenly  they 
will  be  precipitated  upon  us. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of  revenues  over  public  ex- 
penditures, after  complying  with  the  annual  requirement  of  the  sinking- 
fund  act,  was  $17,859,735.84;  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  such 
excess  amounted  to  $49,405,545.20,  and  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of  $55, 567*849. 54. 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  during  the  three  years 
above  specified,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $138,058,320.94,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  surplus  as  stated,  were  made  by  calling  in  for  that  pur- 
pose outstanding  3 per  cent  bonds  of  the  Government.  During  the  six 
months  prior  to  June  30,  1887,  the  surplus  revenue  had  grown  so  large 
by  repeated  accumulations,  and  it  was  feared  the  withdrawal  of  this 
great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the  people  would  so  affect  the  business  of 
the  country,  that  the  sum  of  $79,864,100  of  such  surplus  was  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  3 per  cent  bonds  still 
outstanding,  and  which  were  then  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  precarious  condition  of  financial  affairs  among  the  people  still 
nee,ding  relief,  immediately  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  the  remainder 
of  the  3 per  cent  bonds  then  outstanding,  amounting  with  principal  and 
interest  to  the  sum  of  $18,877,500,  were  called  in  and  applied  to  the  sink- 
ing-fund contribution  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  these 
operations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  representations  of  distress  in  busi- 
ness circles  not  only  continued,  but  increased,  and  absolute  peril  seemed 
at  hand.  In  these  circumstances  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  at  once  completed  by  the  expenditure  of 
$27,684,283.55  in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds  not  yet  due  bear- 
ing 4 and  4 Yz  per  cent  interest,  the  premium  paid  thereon  averaging  about 
24  per  cent  for  the  former  and  8 per  cent  for  the  latter.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  interest  accruing  during  the  current  year  upon  the  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Government  was  to  some  extent  anticipated, 
and  banks  selected  as  depositories  of  public  money  were  permitted  to 
somewhat  increase  their  deposits. 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed  to  release  to  the  people  the 
money  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our 
surplus  revenues  have  continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  pres- 
ent year  amounting  on  the  1st  day  of  December  to  $55,258,701.19,  and 
estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  $1 13,000,000  011  the  30th  of  June  next,  at 
which  date  it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior  accumulations, 
will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  $140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a withdrawal  from  use 
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of  the  people’s  circulating  medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in 
the  near  future  be  subjected  to  the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately 
produced  from  the  same  cause.  And  while  the  functions  of  our  National 
Treasury  should  be  few  and  simple,  and  while  its  best  condition  would 
be  reached,  I believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with  private  business 
interests,  yet  when,  by  a perversion  of  its  purposes,  it  idly  holds  money 
uselessly  subtracted  from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason 
for  the  claim  that  some  legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  in  an  emergency,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  such 
money  to  its  place  among  the  people. 

If  such  an  emergency  arises,  there  now  exists  no  clear  and  undoubted 
executive  power  of  relief.  Heretofore  the  redemption  of  3 per  cent 
bonds,  which  were  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  has  afforded 
a means  for  the  disbursement  of  the  excess  of  our  revenues;  but  these 
bonds  have  all  been  retired,  and  there  are  no  bonds  outstanding  the  pay- 
ment of  which  we  have  a right  to  insist  upon.  The  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fund  which  furnishes  the  occasion  for  expenditure  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  has  been  already  made  for  the  current  year,  so  that  there 
is  no  outlet  in  that  direction. 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense  of  any  existing 
executive  power  to  restore  at  this  time  any  part  of  our  surplus  revenues 
to  the  people  by  its  expenditure  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  enter  the  market  and  purchase  the  bonds  of 
the  Government  not  yet  due,  at  a rate  of  premium  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  only  provision  of  law  from  which  such  a power  could  be  derived 
is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a number  of  years  ago,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in 
its  application,  instead  of  conferring  a continuing  discretion  and  authority. 
No  condition  ought  to  exist  which  would  justify  the  grant  of  power  to 
a single  official,  upon  his  judgment  of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  from  or 
release  to  the  business  of  the  people,  in  an  unusual  manner,  money  held 
in  the  Treasury,  and  thus  affect  at  his  wall  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country;  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  lodge  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  authority  in  the  present  juncture  to  purchase  bonds,  it  should  be 
plainly  vested,  and  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  such  checks  and 
limitations  as  will  define  this  official’s  right  and  discretion  and  at  .the 
same  time  relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds  as  a means  of  restor- 
ing to  circulation  the  surplus  money  accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  premiums  must  of  course  be  paid  upon  such 
purchase,  that  there  may  be  a large  part  of  these  bonds  held  as  invest- 
ments which  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  that  combinations 
among  holders  who  are  willing  to  sell  may  unreasonably  enhance  the  cost 
of  such  bonds  to  the  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded  debt  might  be  refunded 
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at  a less  rate  of  interest  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
security  paid  in  cash,  thus  finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  apparent,  must  depend  upon  the  volition 
of  the  holders  of  the  present  bonds;  and  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the 
inducement  which  must  be  offered  them  would  result  in  more  financial 
benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  purchase  of  bonds,  while  the  latter 
proposition  would  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  actual  payment 
instead  of  extending  it. 

The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the  Government  in 
banks  throughout  the  country  for  use  by  the  people  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
exceedingly  objectionable  in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a rela- 
tionship between  the  operations  of  the  Government  Treasury  and  the 
business  of  the  country  and  too  extensive  a commingling  of  their  money, 
thus  fostering  an  unnatural  reliance  in  private  business  upon  public 
funds.  If  this  scheme  should  be  adopted,  it  should  only  be  done  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity.  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive effort  should  generally  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  should 
have  a tendency  to  divorce,  as  much  and  as  fast  as  can  be  safely  done, 
the  Treasury  Department  from  private  enterprise. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  unnecessary  and  extravagant  appro- 
priations will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of 
an  excess  of  revenue.  Such  expenditure,  besides  the  demoralization  of 
all  just  conceptions  of  public  duty  which  it  entails,  stimulates  a habit 
of  reckless  improvidence  not  in  the  least  consistent  with  the  mission  of 
our  people  or  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  of  our  Government. 

I have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
countrymen,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of  their  representatives  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  legislative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial 
situation.  The  failure  of  the  Congress  heretofore  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  which  it  was  quite  evident  the  very  nature  of  the  difficulty  must 
necessarily  produce  caused  a condition  of  financial  distress  and  appre- 
hension since  your  last  adjournment  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the 
authority  and  expedients  within  executive  control;  and  these  appear  now 
to  be  exhausted.  If  disaster  results  from  the  continued  inaction  of  Con- 
gress, the  responsibility  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered  is  fraught  with  danger  which 
should  be  fully  realized,  and  though  it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the 
people  as  well  as  peril  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a result  growing  out  of  a 
perfectly  palpable  and  apparent  cause,  constantly  reproducing  the  same 
alarming  circumstances — a congested  National  Treasury  and  a depleted 
monetary  condition  in  the  business  of  the  country.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  while  the  present  situation  demands  a remedy,  we  can  only 
be  saved  from  a like  predicament  in  the  future  by  the  removal  of  its 
cause. 

Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is 
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taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of  a 
tariff  or  duty  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  inter- 
nal-revenue taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries.  There  appears  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without 
hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people. 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source 
of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These 
laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all 
articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such 
duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those 
who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things, 
however,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties 
now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  manufacturers  to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid 
customs  duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a few  use  the  im- 
ported articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never  used  and  never  saw  any 
of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made 
in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price 
which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy  imports 
pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public  Treasury,  but  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the.  same  class,  pay 
a sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer. This  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by 
way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  impose  a burden  upon  those  who  consume 
domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and 
thus  create  a tax  upon  all  our  people. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It 
must  be  extensively  continued  as  the  source  of  the  Government’s  in- 
come; and  in  a readjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor 
engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called  protection  or  by 
any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present 
tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperiling 
the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  this  existence  should 
not  mean  a condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  a 
national  exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits 
instead  of  moderately  profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity 
of  our  national  activities  increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who 
desire  a continuation  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have 
all  efforts  to  reform  the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  thus  engaged  that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  sus- 
picion, entertained  to  a certain  extent,  that  there  exists  an  organized 
combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and  with  becoming 
pride  we  rejoice  in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  in  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources 
developed  by  a century’s  national  growth.  Yet  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  justify  a scheme  which  permits  a tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer 
in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a reason- 
able demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advocacy 
to  call  our  manufactures  infant  industries  still  needing  the  highest  and 
greatest  degree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures 
resulting  from  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages 
may  be  paid  to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than  are  paid 
for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  All  will  acknowledge  the 
force  of  an  argument  which  involves  the  welfare  and  liberal  compensation 
of  our  laboring  people.  Our  labor  is  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  every 
American  citizen;  and  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  development 
and  progress,  it  is  entitled,  without  affectation  or  hypocrisy,  to  the  utmost 
regard.  The  standard  of  our  laborers’  life  should  not  be  measured  by 
that  of  any  other  country  less  favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  full 
share  of  all  our  advantages. 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17,392,099  of  our 
population  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries  7,670,493  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  4,074,238  in  professional  and  personal  service  (2,934,876  of 
whom  are  domestic  servants  and  laborers),  while  1,810,256  are  employed 
in  trade  and  transportation  and  3,837,112  are  classed  as  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mining. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  given  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  there  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  it  includes  375, 143 
carpenters  and  joiners,  285,401  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses, 
172,726  blacksmiths,  133,756  tailors  and  tailoresses,  102,473  masons, 
76,241  butchers,  41,309  bakers,  22,083  plasterers,  and  4,891  engaged  in 
manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing 
industries  as  are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a high  tariff. 

To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employment  and  maintain 
their  wages  by  resisting  a change.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to 
answer  such  suggestions  by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a minority 
among  those  who  labor,  and  therefore  should  forego  an  advantage  in 
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the  interest  of  low  prices  for  the  majority.  Their  compensation,  as  it 
may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  all  times  be 
scrupulously  kept  in  view;  and  yet  with  slight  reflection  they  will  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest;  that  they  too 
have  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  from  their 
earnings,  and  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  their  wages,  will  regulate  the  measure  of  their  welfare  and 
comfort. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not 
to  necessitate  or  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working- 
man or  the  lessening  of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the 
manufacturer  after  a necessary  readjustment  should  furnish  no  excuse 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  employees,  either  in  their  oppor- 
tunity to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  Nor  can 
the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that  while  a high  tariff 
is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages, 
it  certainly  results  in  a very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts 
of  manufactures,  which,  in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  family.  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his 
wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a purchase 
for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in 
the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard- 
earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist,  who  manufacture  nothing,  but  who 
pay  the  increased  price  which  the  tariff  imposes  upon  every  agricultural 
implement,  upon  all  he  wears,  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns,  except  the 
increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds  and  such  things  as  his  husbandry  pro- 
duces from  the  soil,  is  invited  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  present  situa- 
tion; and  he  is  told  that  a high  duty  on  imported  wool  is  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sheep  to  shear,  in  order  that  the  price  of 
their  wool  may  be  increased.  They,  of  course,  are  not  reminded  that 
the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in  his  purchases 
of  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay  a tribute  to  his  fellow-farmer  as 
well  as  to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  sheep  owners  themselves  and  their  households  must 
wear  clothing  and  use  other  articles  manufactured  from  the  wool  they 
sell  at  tariff  prices,  and  thus  as  consumers  must  return  their  share  of 
this  increased  price  to  the  tradesman. 

I think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a large  proportion  of  the  sheep 
owned  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks, 
numbering  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade  of  imported 
wool  which  these  sheep  yield  is  io  cents  each  pound  if  of  the  value  of  30 
cents  or  less  and  1 2 cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  30  cents.  If  the 
liberal  estimate  of  6 pounds  be  allowed  for  each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon 
would  be  60  or  72  cents;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  utmost  enhance- 
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ment  of  its  price  to  the  farmer  by  reason  of  this  duty.  Eighteen  dol- 
lars would  thus  represent  the  increased  price  of  tne  wool  from  twenty- 
five  sheep  and  $36  that  from  the  wool  of  fifty  sheep;  and  at  present 
values  this  addition  would  amount  to  about  one-third  of  its  price.  If 
upon  its  sale  the  farmer  receives  this  or  a less  tariff  profit,  the  wool 
leaves  his  hands  charged  with  precisely  that  sum,  which  in  all  its  changes 
will  adhere  to  it  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  When  manufactured 
into  cloth  and  other  goods  and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is  not  only  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  the  farmer’s  tariff  profit,  but  a further  sum  has 
been  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  under  the  operation  of 
other  tariff  laws.  In  the  meantime  the  day  arrives  when  the  farmer 
finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  woolen  goods  and  material  to  clothe  him- 
self and  family  for  the  winter.  When  he  faces  the  tradesman  for  that 
purpose,  he  discovers  that  he  is  obliged  not  only  to  return  in  the  way  of 
increased  prices  his  tariff  profit  on  the  wool  he  sold,  and  which  then 
perhaps  lies  before  him  in  manufactured  form,  but  that  he  must  add  a 
considerable  sum  thereto  to  meet  a further  increase  in  cost  caused  by 
a tariff  duty  on  the  manufacture.  Thus  in  the  end  he  is  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  paid  upon  a moderate  purchase,  as  a result  of  the  tariff 
scheme,  which  when  he  sold  his  wool  seemed  so  profitable,  an  increase  in 
price  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  received 
upon  the  wool  he  produced  and  sold. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  wool  raising  is  compared 
with  all  the  farmers  in  the  country  and  the  small  proportion  they  bear 
to  our  population  is  considered;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that  in  the 
case  of  a large  part  of  those  who  own  sheep  the  benefit  of  the  present 
tariff  on  wool  is  illusory;  and,  above  all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  caused  by  such  tariff  becomes  a bur- 
den upon  those  with  moderate  means  and  the  poor,  the  employed  and 
unemployed,  the  sick  and  well,  and  the  young  and  old,  and  that  it  consti- 
tutes a tax  which  with  relentless  grasp  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land,  reasons  are  suggested  why  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  this  duty  should  be  included  in  a revision  of  our 
tariff  laws. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  home  man- 
ufactures resulting  from  a duty  laid  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same 
description,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  competition  among  our  do- 
mestic producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  their 
products  below  the  highest  limit  allowed  by  such  duty.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  this  competition  is  too  often  strangled  by  combinations  quite 
prevalent  at  this  time,  and  frequently  called  trusts,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  regulation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made  and 
sold  by  members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can  hardly  hope  for 
any  consideration  in  the  operation  of  these  selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination,  a healthy  and  free 
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competition  reduces  the  price  of  any  particular  dutiable  article  of  home 
production  below  the  limit  which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under  our 
tariff  laws,  and  if  with  such  reduced  price  its  manufacture  continuesffo 
thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  one  thing  has  been  discovered  which 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price  of  any  commodity 
to  the  tariff  point  furnishes  proof  that  someone  is  willing  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  such  commodity  and  that  such  prices  are  remunerative; 
and  lower  prices  produced  by  competition  prove  the  same  thing.  Thus 
where  either  of  these  conditions  exists  a case  would  seem  to  be  presented 
for  an  easy  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented  touching  our  tariff  laws 
are  intended  only  to  enforce  an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of  our  cus- 
toms duties,  and  at  the  .same  time  to  emphasize  a suggestion  that  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose  we  may  discharge  a double  duty  to  our  peo- 
ple by  granting  to  them  a measure  of  relief  from  tariff  taxation  in  quar- 
ters where  it  is  most  needed  and  from  sources  where  it  can  be  most  fairly 
and  justly  accorded. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  considerations  be  with  any 
degree  of  fairness  regarded  as  evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our 
manufacturing  interests  or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value 
and  importance. 

These  interests  constitute  a leading  and  most  substantial  element  of 
our  national  greatness  and  furnish  the  proud  proof  of  our  county’s  prog- 
ress. But  if  in  the  emergency  that  presses  upon  us  our  manufacturers 
are  asked  to  surrender  something  for  the  public  good  and  to  avert  dis- 
aster, their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a grateful  recognition  of  advantages 
already  afforded,  should  lead  them  to  willing  cooperation.  No  demand 
is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  governmental  regard; 
but  they  can  not  fail  to  be  admonished  of  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
enlightened  self-interest  and  safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the  present  condition  tends, 
afford  no  greater  shelter  or  protection  to  our  manufactures  than  to  other 
important  enterprises.  Opportunity  for  safe,  careful,  and  deliberate  re- 
form is  now  offered;  and  none  of  us  should  be  unmindful  of  a time  when 
an  abused  and  irritated  people,  heedless  of  those  who  have  resisted  timely 
and  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a radical  and  sweeping  rectification 
of  their  wrongs. 

The  difficulty  attending  a wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  is 
not  underestimated.  It  will  require  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  great 
labor  and  care,  and  especially  a broad  and  national  contemplation  of  the 
subject  and  a patriotic  disregard  of  such  local  and  selfish  claims  as  are 
unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  4,000  articles  are  .subject  to  duty. 
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Many  of  these  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and 
many  are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  revenue.  A considerable 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  aggregate  by  adding  them  to  the  free  list. 
The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no  features  of  hardship;  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty  upon  which 
adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home,  should  be  greatly  cheapened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  material  used 
in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an  important  factor 
in  any  effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries.  It  would  not  only 
relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  mate- 
rial., but  the  manufactured  product  being  thus  cheapened  that  part  of  the 
tariff  now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a compensation  to  our  manufac- 
turers for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be  accordingly  modified. 
Such  reduction  or  free  importation  would  serve  besides  to  largely  reduce 
the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a change  can  have  any  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to 
give  them  a better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of 
other  countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material.  Thus  our 
people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales  beyond  the 
limits  of  home  consumption,  saving  them  from  the  depression,  inter- 
ruption in  business,  and  loss  caused  by  a glutted  domestic  market  and 
affording  their  employees  more  certain  and  steady  labor,  with  its  result- 
ing quiet  and  contentment. 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  solution  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a spirit  higher  than  partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light 
of  that  regard  for  patriotic  duty  which  should  characterize  the  action  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a confiding  people.  But  the  obligation 
to  declared  party  polic3^  and  principle  is  not  wanting  to  urge  prompt  and 
effective  action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now  represented  in 
the  Government  have  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declarations  con- 
demned the  condition  of  our  laws  which  permit  the  collection  from  the 
people  of  unnecessary  revenue,  and  have  in  the  most  .solemn  manner  prom- 
ised its  correction;  and  neither  as  citizens  nor  partisans  are  our  country- 
men in  a mood  to  condone  the  deliberate  violation  of  these  pledges. 

Our  progress  toward  a wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much 
of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a theory. 
Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a slight  reduction  of  the  advan- 
tages which  we  award  our  home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The  question  of  free 
trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant,  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  all  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and  unnec- 
essary taxation  are  schemes  of  so-called  free  traders  is  mischievous  and 
far  removed  from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good. 

The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  tax- 
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ation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which  we 
hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of  governmental  powers. 
These  things  can  and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our  industries, 
without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remunerative  labor  which  our 
workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  people  by  cheap- 
ening their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of  their 
comforts. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  ‘ ‘ shall  from  time  to  time 
give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union.”  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Executive,  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  to  an- 
nually exhibit  to  the  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  session,  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  detail  with  some  particularity  the  oper- 
ations of  the  different  Executive  Departments.  It  would  be  especially 
agreeable  to  follow  this  course  at  the  present  time  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  valuable  accomplishments  of  these  Departments  during  the  last 
fiscal  year;  but  I am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication  has  thus  far  been  devoted 
that  I shall  forego  the  addition  of  any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon 
your  immediate  consideration  the  ‘ ‘ state  of  the  Union  ’ ’ as  shown  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  Treasury  and  our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon 
which  every  element  of  our  safety  and  prosperity  depends. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  Departments,  which  will  be  submitted,  con- 
tain full  and  explicit  information  touching  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness intrusted  to  them  and  such  recommendations  relating  to  legislation 
in  the  public  interest  as  they  deem  advisable.  I ask  for  these  reports 
and  recommendations  the  deliberate  examination  and  action  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

There  are  other  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  departmental  reports 
demanding  legislative  consideration,  and  which  I should  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit. Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  earnestly  presented  in  previous 
messages,  and  as  to  them  I beg  leave  to  repeat  prior  recommendations. 

As  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  any  report  from  the  Department  of 
State,  a brief  history  of  the  transactions  of  that  important  Department, 
together  with  other  matters  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  essential 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  may  furnish  the  occasion 
for  a future  communication. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  j,  1888. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  you  assemble  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  you  have  assumed  as 
the  representatives  of  a free  and  generous  people,  your  meeting  is  marked 
by  an  interesting  and  impressive  incident.  With  the  expiration  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  the  first  century  of  our  constitutional 
existence  as  a nation  will  be  completed. 

Our  survival  for  one  hundred  years  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  11s  that 
we  no  longer  have  dangers  to  fear  in  the  maintenance,  with  all  its  prom- 
ised blessings,  of  a government  founded  upon  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
The  time  rather  admonishes  us  to  soberly  inquire  whether  in  the  past  we 
have  always  closely  kept  in  the  course  of  safety,  and  whether  we  have 
before  us  away  plain  and  clear  which  leads  to  happiness  and  perpetuity. 

When  the  experiment  of  our  Government  was  undertaken,  the  chart 
adopted  for  our  guidance  was  the  Constitution.  Departure  from  the 
lines  there  laid  down  is  failure.  It  is  only  by  a strict  adherence  to  the 
direction  they  indicate  and  by  restraint  within  the  limitations  they  fix 
that  we  can  furnish  proof  to  the  world  of  the  fitness  of  the  American 
people  for  self-government. 

The  equal  and  exact  justice  of  which  we  boast  as  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  our  institutions  should  not  be  confined  to  the  relations  of  our 
citizens  to  each  other.  The  Government  itself  is  under  bond  to  the 
American  people  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  powers  it  will 
deal  with  the  body  of  our  citizens  in  a manner  scrupulously  honest  and 
fair  and  absolutely  just.  It  has  agreed  that  American  citizenship  shall 
be  the  only  credential  necessary  to  justify  the  claim  of  equality  before 
the  law,  and  that  no  condition  in  life  shall  give  rise  to  discrimination 
in  the  treatment  of  the  people  by  their  Government. 

The  citizen  of  our  Republic  in  its  early  days  rigidly  insisted  upon  full 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  this  bond,  and  saw  stretching  out  before 
him  a clear  field  for  individual  endeavor.  His  tribute  to  the  support 
of  his  Government  was  measured  by  the  cost  of  its  economical  mainte- 
nance, and  he  was  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  remaining  recompense 
of  his  steady  and  contented  toil.  In  those  days  the  frugality  of  the  peo- 
ple was  stamped  upon  their  Government,  and  was  enforced  by  the  free, 
thoughtful,  and  intelligent  suffrage  of  the  citizen.  Combinations,  mo- 
nopolies, and  aggregations  of  capital  were  either  avoided  or  sternly  reg- 
ulated and  restrained.  The  pomp  and  glitter  of  governments  less  free 
offered  110  temptation  and  presented  no  delusion  to  the  plain  people  who, 
side  bv  side,  in  friendly  competition,  wrought  for  the  ennoblement  and 
dignity  of  man,  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  free  government,  and 
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for  the  achievement  of  the  grand  destiny  awaiting  the  land  which  God 
had  given  them. 

A century  has  passed.  Our  cities  are  the  abiding  places  of  wealth 
and  luxury;  our  manufactories  yield  fortunes  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic;  our  business  men  are  madly  striving  in  the  race 
for  riches,  and  immense  aggregations  of  capital  outrun  the  imagination 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings. 

We  view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  this  bright  picture  of  our  coun- 
try’s growth  and  prosperity,  while  only  a closer  scrutiny  develops  a 
somber  shading.  Upon  more  careful  inspection  we  find  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  our  cities  mingled  with  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  unre- 
munerative  toil.  A crowded  and  constantly  increasing  urban  population 
suggests  the  impoverishment  of  rural  sections  and  discontent  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  farmer’s  son,  not  satisfied  with  his  father’s  sim- 
ple and  laborious  life,  joins  the  eager  chase  for  easily  acquired  wealth. 

We  discover  that  the  fortunes  realized  by  our  manufacturers  are  no 
longer  solely  the  reward  of  sturdy  industry  and  enlightened  foresight, 
but  that  they  result  from  the  discriminating  favor  of  the  Government 
and  are  largely  built  upon  undue  exactions  from  the  masses  of  our  people. 
The  gulf  between  employers  and  the  employed  is  constantly  widening, 
and  classes  are  rapidly  forming,  one  comprising  the  very  rich  and  pow- 
erful, while  in  another  are  found  the  toiling  poor. 

As  we  view  the  achievements  of  aggregated  capital,  we  discover  the 
existence  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  monopolies,  while  the  citizen  is 
struggling  far  in  the  rear  or  is  trampled  to  death  beneath  an  iron  heel. 
Corporations,  which  should  be  the  carefully  restrained  creatures  of  the 
law  and  the  servants  of  the  people,  are  fast  becoming  the  people’s  masters. 

Still  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  and  complacently  contemplating  every  incident  of  change  insep- 
arable from  these  conditions,  it  is  our  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  to  inquire 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  progress  how  the  bond  of  the  Government 
made  with  the  people  has  been  kept  and  performed. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  tribute  drawn  from  our  citizens  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  its  economical  administration,  the  Government  persists  in  exacting 
from  the  substance  of  the  people  millions  which,  unapplied  and  useless, 
lie  dormant  in  its  Treasury.  This  flagrant  injustice  and  this  breach  of 
faith  and  obligation  add  to  extortion  the  danger  attending  the  diversion 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  from  the  legitimate  channels  of  business. 

Under  the  same  laws  by  which  these  results  are  produced  the  Govern- 
ment permits  many  millions  more  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  living  of 
our  people  and  to  be  taken  from  our  consumers,  which  unreasonably  swell 
the  profits  of  a small  but  powerful  minority. 

The  people  must  still  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
under  the  operation  of  tariff  laws.  But  to  the  extent  that  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  are  inordinately  burdened  beyond  any  useful  public  purpose 
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and  for  the  benefit  of  a favored  few,  the  Government,  under  pretext  of 
an  exercise  of  its  taxing  power,  enters  gratuitously  into  partnership  with 
these  favorites,  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  injury  of  a vast  majority  of 
our  people. 

This  is  not  equality  before  the  law. 

The  existing  situation  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  our  entire  body 
politic.  It  stifles  in  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  permitted  all  patriotic 
love  of  country,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  selfish  greed  and  grasping 
avarice.  Devotion  to  American  citizenship  for  its  own  sake  and  for  what 
it  should  accomplish  as  a motive  to  our  nation’s  advancement  and  the 
happiness  of  all  our  people  is  displaced  by  the  assumption  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  being  the  embodiment  of  equality,  is  but  an  instru- 
mentality through  which  especial  and  individual  advantages  are  to  be 
gained. 

The  arrogance  of  this  assumption  is  unconcealed.  It  appears  in  the 
sordid  disregard  of  all  but  personal  interests,  in  the  refusal  to  abate  for 
the  benefit  of  others  one  iota  of  selfish  advantage,  and  in  combinations 
to  perpetuate  such  advantages  through  efforts  to  control  legislation  and 
improperly  influence  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

The  grievances  of  those  not  included  within  the  circle  of  these  bene- 
ficiaries, when  fully  realized,  will  surely  arouse  irritation  and  discontent. 
Our  farmers,  long  suffering  and  patient,  struggling  in  the  race  of  life 
with  the  hardest  and  most  unremitting  toil,  will  not  fail  to  see,  in  spite 
of  misrepresentations  and  misleading  fallacies,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
accept  such  prices  for  their  products  as  are  fixed  in  foreign  markets 
where  they  compete  with  the  farmers  of  the  world;  that  their  lands  are 
declining  in  value  while  their  debts  increase,  and  that  without  compen- 
sating favor  they  are  forced  by  the  action  of  the  Government  to  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  others  such  enhanced  prices  for  the  things  they  need  that 
the  scanty  returns  of  their  labor  fail  to  furnish  their  support  or  leave  no 
margin  for  accumulation. 

Our  workingmen,  enfranchised  from  all  delusions  and  no  longer  fright- 
ened by  the  cry  that  their  wages  are  endangered  by  a just  revision  of  our 
tariff  laws,  will  reasonably  demand  through  such  revision  steadier  employ- 
ment, cheaper  means  of  living  in  their  homes,  freedom  for  themselves  and 
their  children  from  the  doom  of  perpetual  servitude,  and  an  open  door  to 
their  advancement  beyond  the  limits  of  a laboring  class.  Others  of  our 
citizens,  whose  comforts  and  expenditures  are  measured  by  moderate  sal- 
aries and  fixed  incomes,  will  insist  upon  the  fairness  and  justice  of  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  necessaries  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

When  to  the  selfishness  of  the  beneficiaries  of  unjust  discrimination 
under  our  laws  there  shall  be  added  the  discontent  of  those  who  suffer 
from  such  discrimination,  we  will  realize  the  fact  that  the  beneficent  pur- 
poses of  our  Government,  dependent  upon  the  patriotism  and  content- 
ment of  our  people,  are  endangered. 
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Communism  is  a hateful  thing  and  a menace  to  peace  and  organized 
government;  but  the  communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital,  the 
outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  insidiously 
undermines  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  institutions,  is  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  communism  of  oppressed  poverty  and  toil,  which,  exas- 
perated by  injustice  and  discontent,  attacks  with  wild  disorder  the  citadel 
of  rule. 

He  mocks  the  people  who  proposes  that  the  Government  shall  protect 
the  rich  and  that  they  in  turn  will  care  for  the  laboring  poor.  Any  inter- 
mediary between  the  people  and  their  Government  or  the  least  delegation 
of  the  care  and  protection  the  Government  owes  to  the  humblest  citizen  in 
the  land  makes  the  boast  of  free  institutions  a glittering  delusion  and  the 
pretended  boon  of  American  citizenship  a shameless  imposition. 

A just  and  sensible  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  should  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  those  of  our  countrymen  who  suffer  under  present  conditions. 
Such  a revision  should  receive  the  support  of  all  who  love  that  justice 
and  equality  due  to  American  citizenship;  of  all  who  realize  that  in  this 
justice  and  equality  our  Government  finds  its  strength  and  its  power  to 
protect  the  citizen  and  his  property;  6f  all  who  believe  that  the  contented 
competence  and  comfort  of  many  accord  better  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions than  colossal  fortunes  unfairly  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a few; 
of  all  who  appreciate  that  the  forbearance  and  fraternity  among  our  peo- 
ple, which  recognize  the  value  of  every  American  interest,  are  the  surest 
guaranty  of  our  national  progress,  and  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  skill  and  ingenuity  in  every  market  of  the  world,  with 
a resulting  restoration  of  American  commerce. 

The  necessity  of  the  reduction  of  our  revenues  is  so  apparent  as  to 
be  generally  conceded,  but  the  means  by  which  this  end  shall  be  accom- 
plished and  the  sum  of  direct  benefit  which  shall  result  to  our  citizens 
present  a controversy  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  should  be  no 
scheme  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  which  the  burdens  of  the  people  are 
only  apparently  removed.  Extravagant  appropriations  of  public  money, 
with  all  their  demoralizing  consequences,  should  not  be  tolerated,  either 
as  a means  of  relieving  the  Treasury  of  its  present  surplus  or  as  furnish- 
ing pretext  for  resisting  a proper  reduction  in  tariff  rates.  Existing 
evils  and  injustice  should  be  honestly  recognized,  boldly  met,  and  effect- 
ively remedied.  There  should  be  no  cessation  of  the  struggle  until  a plan 
is  perfected,  fair  and  conservative  toward  existing  industries,  but  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  it  pro- 
vides for  our  manufacturers  the  advantage  of  freer  raw  materials  and 
permits  no  injury  to  the  interests  of  American  labor. 

The  cause  for  which  the  battle  is  waged  is  comprised  within  lines 
clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  It  should  never  be  compromised.  It  is 
the  people’s  cause. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  selfish  and  private  interests  which  are  so 
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persistently  heard  when  efforts  are  made  to  deal  in  a just  and  compre- 
hensive manner  with  our  tariff  laws  are  related  to,  if  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for,  the  sentiment  largely  prevailing  among  the  people  that  the 
General  Government  is  the  fountain  of  individual  and  private  aid;  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  relieve  with  paternal  care  the  distress  of  citizens 
and  communities,  and  that  from  the  fullness  of  its  Treasury  it  should, 
upon  the  slightest  possible  pretext  of  promoting  the  general  good,  apply 
public  funds  to  the  benefit  of  localities  and  individuals.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  there  is  a growing  assumption  that,  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  favor  of  private  claims  and  interests,  the  usual  rules  and 
limitations  of  business  principles  and  just  dealing  should  be  waived. 

These  ideas  have  been  unhappily  much  encouraged  by  legislative  acqui- 
escence. Relief  from  contracts  made  with  the  Government  is  too  easily 
accorded  in  favor  of  the  citizen;  the  failure  to  support  claims  against  the 
Government  by  proof  is  often  supplied  by  no  better  consideration  than 
the  wealth  of  the  Government  and  the  poverty  of  the  claimant;  gratuities 
in  the  form  of  pensions  are  granted  upon  no  other  real  ground  than  the 
needy  condition  of  the  applicant,  or  for  reasons  less  valid;  and  large  sums 
are  expended  for  public  buildings  and  other  improvements  upon  repre- 
sentations scarcely  claimed  to  be  related  to  public  needs  and  necessities. 

The  extent  to  which  the  consideration  of  such  matters  subordinate  and 
postpone  action  upon  subjects  of  great  public  importance,  but  involving 
no  special  private  or  partisan  interest,  should  arrest  attention  and  lead 
to  reformation. 

A few  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  this  condition  may  be  stated. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  delay  to  suitors  and  denial  of  justice  resulting  therefrom,  has  been 
strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  with  a plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  situation  approved  by  those  well  able  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
While  this  subject  remains  without  effective  consideration,  many  laws 
have  been  passed  providing  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  inferior  courts  at 
places  to  suit  the  convenience  of  localities,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
application  for  the  erection  of  a new  public  building. 

Repeated  recommendations  have  been  submitted  for  the  amendment 
and  change  of  the  laws  relating  to  our  public  lands  so  that  their  spolia- 
tion and  diversion  to  other  uses  than  as  homes  for  honest  settlers  might 
be  prevented.  While  a measure  to  meet  this  conceded  necessity  of  re- 
form remains  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Congress,  many  claims  to  the 
public  lands  and  applications  for  their  donation,  in  favor  of  States  and 
individuals,  have  been  allowed. 

A plan  in  aid  of  Indian  management,  recommended  by  those  well 
informed  as  containing  valuable  features  in  furtherance  of  the  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem,  has  thus  far  failed  of  legislative  sanction,  while 
grants  of  doubtful  expediency  to  railroad  corporations,  permitting  them 
to  pass  through  Indian  reservations,  have  greatly  multiplied. 
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The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  erection  of  one  or  more  prisons  for 
the  confinement  of  United  States  convicts,  and  a post-office  building  in 
the  national  capital,  are  not  disputed.  But  these  needs  yet  remain  un- 
answered, while  scores  of  public  buildings  have  been  erected  where  their 
necessity  for  public  purposes  is  not  apparent. 

A revision  of  our  pension  laws  could  easily  be  made  which  would  rest 
upon  just  principles  and  provide  for  every  worthy  applicant.  But  while 
our  general  pension  laws  remain  confused  and  imperfect,  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate pension  laws  are  annually  passed,  which  are  the  sources  of  unjust 
discrimination  and  popular  demoralization. 

Appropriation  bills  for  the  support  of  the  Government  are  defaced  by 
items  and  provisions  to  meet  private  ends,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  by 
responsible  and  experienced  parties  that  a bill  appropriating  money  for 
public  internal  improvement  would  fail  to  meet  with  favor  unless  it  con- 
tained items  more  for  local  and  private  advantage  than  for  public  benefit. 

These  statements  can  be  much  emphasized  by  an  ascertainment  of  the 
proportion  of  Federal  legislation  which  either  bears  upon  its  face  its  pri- 
vate character  or  which  upon  examination  develops  such  a motive  power. 

And  yet  the  people  wait  and  expect  from  their  chosen  representatives 
such  patriotic  action  as  will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country; 
and  this  expectation  can  only  be  answered  by  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic duty  with  unselfish  purpose.  Our  mission  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  our  success  in  accomplishing  the  work  God  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  do  require  of  those  intrusted  with  the  making  and  execu- 
tion of  our  laws  perfect  devotion,  above  all  other  things,  to  the  public 
good. 

This  devotion  will  lead  us  to  strongly  resist  all  impatience  of  constitu- 
tional limitations  of  Federal  power  and  to  persistently  check  the  increas' 
ing  tendency  to  extend  the  scope  of  Federal  legislation  into  the  domain 
of  State  and  local  jurisdiction  upon  the  plea  of  subserving  the  public 
welfare.  The  preservation  of  the  partitions  between  proper  subjects  of 
Federal  and  local  care  and  regulation  is  of  such  importance  under  the 
Constitution,  which  is  the  law  of  our  very  existence,  that  no  consideration 
of  expediency  or  sentiment  should  tempt  us  to  enter  upon  doubtful  ground. 
We  have  undertaken  to  discover  and  proclaim  the  richest  blessings  of  a 
free  government,  with  the  Constitution  as  our  guide.  Let  us  follow  the 
way  it  points  out;  it  will  not  mislead  us.  And  surely  no  one  who  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  solemn  obligation  to  support  and  preserve  the 
Constitution  can  find  justification  or  solace  for  disloyalty  in  the  excuse 
that  he  wandered  and  disobeyed  in  search  of  a better  way  to  reach  the 
public  welfare  than  the  Constitution  offers. 

What  has  been  said  is  deemed  not  inappropriate  at  a time  when,  from 
a century’s  height,  we  view  the  way  already  trod  by  the  American  people 
and  attempt  to  discover  their  future  path. 

The  seventh  President  of  the  United  States — the  soldier  and  statesman 
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and  at  all  times  the  firm  and  brave  friend  of  the  people — in  vindication 
of  his  course  as  the  protector  of  popular  rights  and  the  champion  of  true 
American  citizenship,  declared: 

The  ambition  which  leads  me  on  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a fixed  determination  to 
restore  to  the  people  unimpaired  the  sacred  trust  they  have  confided  to  my  charge; 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  it  from  further  violation;  to 
persuade  my  countrymen,  so  far  as  I may,  that  it  is  not  in  a splendid  government 
supported  by  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments  that  they  will 
find  happiness  or  their  liberties  protection,  but  in  a plain  system,  void  of  pomp, 
protecting  all  and  granting  favors  to  none,  dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt  save  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  they  contribute  to  pro- 
duce. It  is  such  a government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  requires — such  an  one 
only  under  which  our  States  may  remain  for  ages  to  come  united,  prosperous,  and 
free. 

In  pursuance  of  a constitutional  provision  requiring  the  President  from 
time  to  time  to  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 

I have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  close  of  the  year  finds  the 
United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  at  peace  with 
all  the  nations. 

Since  my  last  annual  message  our  foreign  relations  have  been  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  performance  of  international  good  offices  and  by 
new  and  renewed  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  reciprocal  extradition 
of  criminals. 

Those  international  questions  which  still  await  settlement  are  all  rea- 
sonably within  the  domain  of  amicable  negotiation,  and  there  is  no  exist- 
ing subject  of  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  adjustment  by  frank  diplomatic 
treatment. 

The  questions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  rights  of  American  fishermen,  under  treaty  and  international  comity, 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  I regret  to  say,  are 
not  yet  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

These  matters  were  fully  treated  in  my  message  to  the  Senate  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1888,  together  with  which  a convention,  concluded  under  my 
authority  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
for  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  misunderstanding,  was  submitted  by 
me  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

This  treaty  having  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  I transmitted  a message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  23d  of  August  lastf  reviewing  the  transactions 
and  submitting  for  consideration  certain  recommendations  for  legislation 
concerning  the  important  questions  involved. 

Afterwards,  011  the  12th  of  September,  in  response  to  a resolution  of 
the  Senate,  I again  communicated  fully  all  the  information  in  my  pos- 
session as  to  the  action  of  the  government  of  Canada  affecting  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  including 
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the  treatment  of  American  fishing  vessels  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  Brit- 
ish North  America. 

These  communications  have  all  been  published,  and  therefore  opened 
to  the  knowledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  although  two  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  alone. 

Comment  upon  or  repetition  of  their  contents  would  be  superfluous, 
and  I am  not  aware  that  anything  has  since  occurred  which  should  be 
added  to  the  facts  therein  stated.  Therefore  I merely  repeat,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time,  the  statement  which  will  be  found  in  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  September  12  last,  that — 

Since  March  3,  1887,  no  case  has  been  reported  to  the  Department  of  State  wherein 
complaint  was  made^ff  unfriendly  or  unlawful  treatment  of  American  fishing  vessels 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  which  reparation  was  not  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  obtained  by  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax. 

Having  essayed  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  procure  by  negotia- 
tion the  settlement  of  a long-standing  cause  of  dispute  and  to  remove  a 
constant  menace  to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  contin- 
uing to  be  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  February  last,  which  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  did  supply  “a  satisfactory,  practical, 
and  final  adjustment,  upon  a basis  honorable  and  just  to  both  parties,  of 
the  difficult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it  related,”  and  having  sub- 
sequently and  unavailingly  recommended  other  legislation  to  Congress 
which  I hoped  would  suffice  to  meet  the  exigency  created  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  I now  again  invoke  the  earnest  and  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  condition  of  this  important  question  as  it 
now  stands  before  them  and  the  country,  and  for  the  settlement  of  which 
I am  deeply  solicitous. 

Near  the  close  of  the  month  of  October  last  occurrences  of  a deeply 
regrettable  nature  were  brought  to  my  knowledge,  which  made  it  my 
painful  but  imperative  duty  to  obtain  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  a 
new  personal  channel  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in  this  country  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  correspondence  in  relation  to  this  incident  will  in  due  course  be 
laid  before  you,  and  will  disclose  the  unpardonable  conduct  of  the  official 
referred  to  in  his  interference  by  advice  and  counsel  with  the  suffrages 
of  American  citizens  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Presidential  election  then 
near  at  hand,  and  also  in  his  subsequent  public  declarations  to  justify 
his  action,  superadding  impugnment  of  the  Executive  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  important  questions  now  pending  in 
controversy  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  offense  thus  committed  was  most  grave,  involving  disastrous  pos- 
sibilities to  the  good  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
constituting  a gross  breach  of  diplomatic  privilege  and  an  invasion  of 
the  purely  domestic  affairs  and  essential  sovereignty  of  the  Government 
to  which  the  envoy  was  accredited. 
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Having  first  fulfilled  the  just  demands  of  international  comity  by  af- 
fording full  opportunity  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  act  in  relief  of 
the  situation,  I considered  prolongation  of  discussion  to  be  unwarranted, 
and  thereupon  declined  to  further  recognize  the  diplomatic  character  of 
the  person  whose  continuance  in  such  function  would  destroy  that  mutual 
confidence  which  is  essential  to  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  was  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  self-respect  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  usual  interchange  of  communication  has  since  continued  through 

Her  Majesty’s  legation  in  this  city. 

My  endeavors  to  establish  by  international  cooperation  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  the  extermination  of  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  have  not 
been  relaxed,  and  I have  hopes  of  being  enabled  shortly  to  submit  an 
effective  and  satisfactory  conventional  projet  with  the  maritime  powers 
for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  coastal  boundary  between  our  Alaskan  possessions  and  British 
Columbia,  I regret  to  say,  has  not  received  the  attention  demanded  by 
its  importance,  and  which  on  several  occasions  heretofore  I have  had 
the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  Congress. 

The  admitted  impracticability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  making  an  accu- 
rate and  precise  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  as  it  is 
recited  in  the  treaty  with  Russia  under  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  renders  it  absolutely  requisite  for  the  prevention  of  inter- 
national jurisdictional  complications  that  adequate  appropriation  for  a 
reconnoissance  and  survey  to  obtain  proper  knowledge  of  the  locality 
and  the  geographical  features  of  the  boundary  should  be  authorized  by 
Congress  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Knowledge  to  be  only  thus  obtained  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
negotiation  for  ascertaining  a common  boundary,  or  as  preliminary  to  any 
other  mode  of  settlement. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  agreement  should  be  reached  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  by  which  the  damages  to  life  and  property 
on  the  Great  Lakes  may  be  alleviated  by  removing  or  humanely  regu- 
lating the  obstacles  to  reciprocal  assistance  to  wrecked  or  stranded  ves- 
sels. 

The  act  of  June  19,  1878,  which  offers  to  Canadian  vessels  free  access 
to  our  inland  waters  in  aid  of  wrecked  or  disabled  vessels,  has  not  yet 
become  effective  through  concurrent  action  by  Canada. 

The  due  protection  of  our  citizens  of  French  origin  or  descent  from 
claim  of  military  service  in  the  event  of  their  returning  to  or  visiting 
France  has  called  forth  correspondence  which  was  laid  before  you  at  the 
last  session. 

In  the  absence  of  conventional  agreement  as  to  naturalization,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  this  Government  sees  no  occasion  to  recede  from 
the  sound  position  it  has  maintained  not  only  with  regard  to  B'rance.  but 
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as  to  all  countries  with  which  the  United  States  have  not  concluded  spe- 
cial treaties. 

Twice  within  the  last  year  has  the  imperial  household  of  Germany 
been  visited  by  death;  and  I have  hastened  to  express  the  sorrow  of  this 
people,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  lofty  character  of  the  late  aged  Em- 
peror William,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  heroism  under  suffering  of 
his  son  the  late  Emperor  Frederick. 

I renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago  for  the  passage  of  a bill 
for  the  refunding  to  certain  German  steamship  lines  of  the  interest  upon 
tonnage  dues  illegally  exacted. 

On  the  1 2th  [2d]  of  April  last  I laid  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives full  information  respecting  our  interests  in  Samoa;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence  on  the  same  subject,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  in  due  course,  the  history  of  events  in  those  islands  will  be  found. 

In  a message  accompanying  my  approval,  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
last,  of  a bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers,  I laid  before  Congress 
full  information  and  all  correspondence  touching  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  with  China  concluded  at  this  capital  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1888,  and  which,  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  certain  amend- 
ments, was  rejected  by  the  Chinese  Government.  This  message  contained 
a recommendation  that  a sum  of  money  be  appropriated  as  compensation 
to  Chinese  subjects  who  had  suffered  injuries  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Such  appropriation  having  been  duly  made,  the 
fund  awaits  reception  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  by  the  cessation  of  the  influx  of  this  class  of 
Chinese  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  both  Govern- 
ments, a cause  of  unkind  feeling  has  been  permanently  removed. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1887,  notification  was  given  by  the  Japanese  min- 
ister at  this  capital  of  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  for  the  revision 
of  the  treaties  of  Japan  with  foreign  powers,  owing  to  the  objection  of  his 
Government  to  the  provision  in  the  draft  jurisdictional  convention  which 
required  the  submission  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Empire  to  the  powers 
in  advance  of  its  becoming  operative.  This  notification  was,  however, 
accompanied  with  an  assurance  of  Japan’s  intention  to  continue  the  work 
of  revision. 

Notwithstanding  this  temporary  interruption  of  negotiations,  it  is 
hoped  that  improvements  may  soon  be  secured  in  the  jurisdictional  sys- 
tem as  respects  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  relief  afforded  to  that  country 
from  the  present  undue  and  oppressive  foreign  control  in  matters  of  com- 
merce. 

I earnestly  recommend  that  relief  be  provided  for  the  injuries  acciden- 
tally caused  to  Japanese  subjects  in  the  island  Ikisima  by  the  target  prac- 
tice of  one  of  our  vessels. 

A diplomatic  mission  from  Korea  has  been  received,  and  the  formal 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  1882 
is  now  established. 
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Legislative  provision  is  hereby  recommended  to  organize  and  equip 
consular  courts  in  Korea. 

Persia  has  established  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital,  and 
has  evinced  very  great  interest  in  the  enterprise  and  achievements  of  our 
citizens.  I am  therefore  hopeful  that  beneficial  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  may  be  brought  about. 

I announce  with  sincere  regret  that  Hayti  has  again  become  the  thea- 
ter of  insurrection,  disorder,  and  bloodshed.  The  titular  government  of 
President  Saloman  has  been  forcibly  overthrown  and  he  driven  out  of  the 
country  to  France,  where  he  has  since  died. 

The  tenure  of  power  has  been  so  unstable  amid  the  war  of  factions 
that  has  ensued  since  the  expulsion  of  President  Saloman  that  no  gov- 
ernment constituted  by  the  will  of  the  Haytian  people  has  been  recog- 
nized as  administering  responsibly  the  affairs  of  that  country.  Our 
representative  has  been  instructed  to  abstain  from  interference  between 
the  warring  factions,  and  a vessel  of  our  Navy  has  been  sent  to  Haytian 
waters  to  sustain  our  minister  and  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  American  citizens. 

Due  precautions  have  been  taken  to  enforce  our  neutrality  laws  and 
prevent  our  territory  from  becoming  the  base  of  military  supplies  for 
either  of  the  warring  factions. 

Under  color  of  a blockade,  of  which  no  reasonable  notice  had  been 
given,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  efficiently  maintained,  a 
seizure  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  has  been  reported,  and  in  con- 
sequence measures  to  prevent  and  redress  any  molestation  of  our  innocent 
merchantmen  have  been  adopted. 

Proclamation  was  duly  made  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1887,  of 
the  conventional  extensions  of  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1875,  with  Hawaii, 
under  which  relations  of  such  special  and  beneficent  intercourse  have 
been  created. 

In  the  vast  field  of  Oriental  commerce  now  unfolded  from  our  Pacific 
borders  no  feature  presents  stronger  recommendations  for  Congressional 
action  than  the  establishment  of  communication  by  submarine  telegraph 
with  Honolulu. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Hawaiian  group  in  relation  to  our 
Pacific  States  creates  a natural  interdependency  and  mutuality  of  interest 
which  our  present  treaties  were  intended  to  foster,  and  which  make  close 
communication  a logical  and  commercial  necessity. 

The  wisdom  of  concluding  a treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with 
Mexico  has  been  heretofore  stated  in  my  messages  to  Congress,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  and  growth  of  commerce  with  that  close  neighbor  and  sis- 
ter Republic  confirm  the  judgment  so  expressed. 

The  precise  relocation  of  our  boundary  line  is  needful,  and  adequate 
appropriation  is  now  recommended. 

It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I am  enabled  to  advert  to  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood  and  friendly  cooperation  and  conciliation  that  has 
marked  the  correspondence  and  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in 
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their  share  of  the  task  of  maintaining  law  and  order  about  the  line  of 
our  common  boundary. 

The  long-pending  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
was  referred  to  my  arbitration,  and  by  an  award  made  on  the  2 2d  of 
March  last  the  question  has  been  finally  settled  to  the  expressed  satis- 
faction of  both  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil,  in  abolishing  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  among 
Christian  nations,  called  forth  the  earnest  congratulations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  expression  of  the  cordial  sympathies  of  our  people. 

The  claims  of  nearly  all  other  countries  against  Chile  growing  out  of 
her  late  war  with  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  been  disposed  of,  either  by  arbi- 
tration or  by  a lump  settlenfent.  Similar  claims  of  our  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  be  urged  upon  the  Chilean  Government,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not 
be  subject  to  further  delays. 

A comprehensive  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Peru  was  pro- 
claimed on  November  7 last,  and  it  is  expected  that  under  its  operation 
mutual  prosperity  and  good  understanding  will  be  promoted. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  arbitration,  a treaty  to  settle  the  claim  of 
Santos,  an  American  citizen,  against  Ecuador  has  been  concluded  under 
my  authority,  and  will  be  duly  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Like  disposition  of  the  claim  of  Carlos  Butterfield  against  Denmark 
and  of  Van  Bokkelen  against  Hayti  will  probably  be  made,  and  I trust 
the  principle  of  such  settlements  may  be  extended  in  practice  under  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

Through  unforeseen  causes,  foreign  to  the  will  of  both  Governments, 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  December  5,  1885,  with  Venezuela, 
for  the  rehearing  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 
treaty  of  1866,  failed  of  exchange  within  the  term  provided,  and  a supple- 
mentary convention,  further  extending  the  time  for  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions and  explanatory  of  an  ambiguous  provision  of  the  prior  convention, 
now  awaits  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Although  this  matter,  in  the  stage  referred  to,  concerns  only  the  con- 
current treaty-making  power  of  one  branch  of  Congress,  I advert  to  it  in 
view  of  the  interest  repeatedly  and  conspicuously  shown  by  you  in  your 
legislative  capacity  in  favor  of  a speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
questions  growing  out  of  the  discredited  judgments  of  the  previous  mixed 
commission  of  Caracas.  With  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  represen- 
tations of  Venezuela  in  this  regard,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  to  end 
this  matter,  and  I trust  the  prompt  confirmation  by  both  parties  of  the 
supplementary  action  referred  to  will  avert  the  need  of  legislative  or  other 
action  to  prevent  the  longer  withholding  of  such  rights  of  actual  claim- 
ants as  may  be  shown  to  exist. 

As  authorized  by  the  Congress,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  assemblage  at  this  capital  during  the  coming  year  of  the  represent- 
atives of  South  and  Central  American  States,  together  with  those  of 
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Mexico,  Hayti,  and  San  Domingo,  to  discuss  sundry  important  mone- 
tary and  commercial  topics. 

Kxcepting  in  those  cases  where,  from  reasons  of  contiguity  of  territory 
and  the  existence  of  a common  border  line  incapable  of  being  guarded, 
reciprocal  commercial  treaties  may  be  found  expedient,  it  is  believed  that 
commercial  policies  inducing  freer  mutual  exchange  of  products  can  be 
most  advantageously  arranged  by  independent  but  cooperative  legislation. 

In  the  mode  last  mentioned  the  control  of  our  taxation  for  revenue 
will  be  always  retained  in  our  own  hands  unrestricted  by  conventional 
agreements  with  other  governments. 

In  conformity  also  with  Congressional  authority,  the  maritime  powers 
have  been  invited  to  confer  in  Washington  in  April  next  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  devising  uniform  rules  and  measures  for  the  greater  security 
of  life  and  property  at  sea.  A disposition  to  accept  on  the  part  of  a num- 
ber of  the  powers  has  already  been  manifested,  and  if  the  cooperation  of 
the  nations  chiefly  interested  shall  be  secured  important  results  may  be 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  act  of  June  26,  1884,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  in  rela- 
tion to  tonnage  duties,  have  given  rise  to  extended  correspondence  with 
foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have  existing  treaties  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  have  caused  wide  and  regrettable  divergence  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  imposition  of  the  duties  referred  to.  These  questions 
are  important,  and  I shall  make  them  the  subject  of  a special  and  more 
detailed  communication  at  the  present  session. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration  to  our  shores  and  the  facilities 
of  modern  travel,  abuses  of  the  generous  privileges  afforded  by  our  nat- 
uralization laws  call  for  their  careful  revision. 

The  easy  and  unguarded  manner  in  which  certificates  of  American  citi- 
zenship can  now  be  obtained  has  induced  a class,  unfortunately  large,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  absolved  from  allegiance 
to  their  native  land,  and  yet  by  a foreign  residence  to  escape  any  just 
duty  and  contribution  of  service  to  the  country  of  their  proposed  adop- 
tion. Thus,  while  evading  the  duties  of  citizenship  to  the  United  States, 
they  may  make  prompt  claim  for  its  national  protection  and  demand  its 
intervention  in  their  behalf.  International  complications  of  a serious 
nature  arise,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Department  discloses 
the  great  number  and  complexity  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised. 

Our  laws  regulating  the  issue  of  passports  should  be  carefully  revised, 
and  the  institution  of  a central  bureau  of  registration  at  the  capital  is 
again  strongly  recommended.  By  this  means  full  particulars  of  each  case 
of  naturalization  in  the  United  States  would  be  secured  and  properly 
indexed  and  recorded,  and  thus  many  cases  of  spurious  citizenship  would 
be  detected  and  unjust  responsibilities  would  be  avoided. 

The  reorganization  of  the  consular  service  is  a matter  of  serious  im- 
portance to  our  national  interests.  The  number  of  existing  principal 
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consular  offices  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business.  It  need  not  be  our  policy  to  maintain 
more  than  a moderate  number  of  principal  offices,  each  supported  by  a 
salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  incumbent  to  live  in  comfort,  and  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  secure  the  convenient  supervision,  through  subordinate 
agencies,  of  affairs  over  a considerable  district. 

I repeat  the  recommendations  heretofore  made  by  me  that  the  appro- 
priations for  the  maintenance  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
should  be  recast;  that  the  so-called  notarial  or  unofficial  fees,  which  our 
representatives  abroad  are  now  permitted  to  treat  as  personal  perqui- 
sites, should  be  forbidden;  that  a system  of  consular  inspection  should  be 
instituted,  and  that  a limited  number  of  secretaries  of  legation  at  large 
should  be  authorized. 

Preparations  for  the  centennial  celebration,  on  April  30,  1889,  of  the 
inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States* 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  have  been  made  by  a voluntary  organization  of 
the  citizens  of  that  locality,  and  believing  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  the  expression  of  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  country 
in  this  event,  I respectfully  recommend  fitting  and  cooperative  action  by 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibits  in  detail  the  con- 
dition of  our  national  finances  and  the  operations  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  Government  related  to  his  Department. 

The  total  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1888,  amounted  to  $379,266,074.76,  of  which  $219,091,173.63 
was  received  from  customs  duties  and  $124,296,871.98  from  internal- 
revenue  taxes. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  exceeded  those  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  by  $7,862,797.10. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1888,  were  $259,653,958.67,  leaving  a surplus  of  $119,612,- 
1 16.09. 

The  decrease  in  these  expenditures  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  was  $8,278,221.30,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  for  pensions  in  excess  of  what  was  paid  for  that 
purpose  in  the  latter-mentioned  year. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889, 
ascertained  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1888,  and  estimated  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  amount  to  $377,000,000,  and  the  actual  and 
estimated  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  year  are  $273,000,000, 
leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  $104,000,000. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  are  $377 ,- 
000,000,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  time  are 
$275,767,488.34,  showing  a surplus  of  $101,232,511.66. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  surplus  do  not  take  into  account  the  sum 
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necessary  to  be  expended,  to  -meet  tbe  requirements  of  tlie  sinking  fund 
act,  amounting  to  more  than  $47,000,000  annually. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  customs  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
2.44  per  cent;  for  the  year  1885  it  was  3.77  per  cent. 

The  excess  of  internal-revenue  taxes  collected  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  over  those  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was  $5,489,- 
174.26,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  this  revenue  decreased  from  3.4  per 
cent  in  1887  to  less  than  3.2  per  cent  for  the  last  year.  The  tax  col- 
lected on  oleomargarine  was  $723,948.04  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887'  and  $864,139.88  for  the  following  year. 

The  requirements  of  the  sinking-fund  act  have  been  met  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1888,  and  for  the  current  year  also,  by  the  purchase  of 
bonds.  After  complying  with  this  law  as  positively  required,  and  bonds 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  had  been  bought  at  a premium,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  further  expend  the  surplus  in  such  purchases  until 
the  authority  to  do  so  should  be  more  explicit.  A resolution,  however, 
having  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  removing  all  doubt  as  to 
Executive  authority,  daily  purchases  of  bonds  were  commenced  on  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1888,  and  have  continued  until  the  present  time.  By 
this  plan  bonds  of  the  Government  not  yet  due  have  been  purchased  up 
to  and  including  the  30th  day  of  November,  1888,  amounting  to  $94,- 
700,400,  the  premium  paid  thereon  amounting  to  $17,508,613.08. 

The  premium  added  to  the  principal  of  these  bonds  represents  an  invest- 
ment yielding  about  2 per  cent  interest  for  the  time  they  still  had  to  run, 
and  the  saving  to  the  Government  represented  by  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  interest  at  2 per  cent  upon  the  sum  paid  for  principal  and 
premium  and  what  it  would  have  paid  for  interest  at  the  rate  specified  in 
the  bonds  if  they  had  run  to  their  maturity  is  about  $27,165,000. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a profitable  and  sensible  transac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  surplus  thus  expended  for  the  purchase  of  bonds 
was  money  drawn  from  the  people  in  excess  of  any  actual  need  of  the 
Government  and  was  so  expended  rather  than  allow  it  to  remain  idle  in 
the  Treasury.  If  this  surplus,  under  the  operation  of  just  and  equitable 
laws,  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  would  have  been  worth 
in  their  business  at  least  6 per  cent  per  annum.  Deducting  from  the 
amount  of  interest  upon  the  principal  and  premium  of  these  bonds  for 
the  time  they  had  to  run  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent  the  saving  of  2 per 
cent  made  for  the  people  by  the  purchase  of  such  bonds,  the  loss  will 
appear  to  be  $55,760,000. 

This  calculation  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  if  excessive  and  un- 
necessary taxation  is  continued  and  the  Government  is  forced  to  pursue 
this  policy  of  purchasing  its  own  bonds  at  the  premiums  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay,  the  loss  to  the  people  will  be  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 
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Since  the  purchase  of  bonds  was  undertaken  as  mentioned  nearly  all 
that  have  been  offered  were  at  last  accepted.  It  has  been  made  quite 
apparent  that  the  Government  was  in  danger  of  being  subjected  to  com- 
binations to  raise  their  price,  as  appears  by  the  instance  cited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  offering  of  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  only  $326,000  so  often 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  demanded  for  their  purchase  amounted 
to  more  than  $19,700,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  sums  paid  out  in  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1888,  was 
$52,234,610.01,  after  deducting  about  $20,000,000  just  drawn  out  for 
the  payment  of  pensions. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  there  had  been 
coined  under  the  compulsory  silver-coinage  act  $266,988,280  in  silver 
dollars,  $55,504,310  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1888,  there  had  been  coined  $299,708,790; 
and  of  this  $55,829,303  was  in  circulation  in  coin,  and  $200,387,376 
in  silver  certificates,  for  the  redemption  of  which  silver  dollars  to  that 
amount  were  held  by  the  Government. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  1888,  $312,570,990  had  been  coined, 
$60,970,990  of  the  silver  dollars  were  actually  in  circulation,  and  $237,- 
418,346  in  certificates. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  suspension  of  the  further  coinage  of 
silver,  and  in  such  recommendation  I earnestly  concur. 

For  further  valuable  information  and  timely  recommendations  I ask  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  Secretary’s  report. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  Army  at  the  date  of  the  last  con- 
solidated returns  consisted  of '2, 189  officers  and  24,549  enlisted  men. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1888,  amounted  to  $41,165,107.07,  of  which  sum  $9,158,- 
516.63  was  expended  for  public  works,  including  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. 

“The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications’’  provided  for  under  the 
act  approved  September  22  last  was  convened  October  30,  1888,  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  procuring  forgings  for  8,  10,  and  12  inch  guns, 
under  provisions  of  section  4,  and  also  for  procuring  12-inch  breech-load- 
ing mortars,  cast  iron,  hooped  with  steel,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5 of  the  said  act,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  reference  to 
the  board,  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  011  the  same  date. 

These  plans  and  specifications  having  been  promptly  approved  b}^  the 
board  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  necessary  authority  to  publish  adver- 
tisements inviting  proposals  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
was  granted  by  the  Secretary  on  November  12,  and  on  November  13  the 
advertisements  were  sent  out  to  the  different  newspapers  designated. 
The  bids  for  the  steel  forgings  are  to  be  opened  on  December  20,  1388, 
and  for  the  mortars  on  December  15,  1888. 
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A board  of  ordnance  officers  was  convened  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal 
on  October  4,  1888,  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  establishment  of  an  army  gun  factory  at  that  point.  The  prelim- 
inary report  of  this  board,  with  estimates  for  shop  buildings  and  offi- 
cers’ quarters,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications 
November  6 and  8.  The  specifications  and  form  of  advertisement  and 
instructions  to  bidders  have  been  prepared,  and  advertisements  inviting 
proposals  for  the  excavations  for  the  shop  building  and  for  erecting  the 
two  sets  of  officers’  quarters  have  been  published.  The  detailed  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  the  gun-factory  building  are  well  in  hand,  and 
will  be  finished  within  chree  or  four  months,  when  bids  will  be  invited 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  list  of  machines,  etc.,  is  made  out, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  plans  for  the  large  lathes,  etc.,  will  be  com- 
pleted within  about  four  months,  and  after  approval  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortifications  bids  for  furnishing  the  same  will  be  invited. 
The  machines  and  other  fixtures  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  shop 
is  in  readiness  to  receive  them,  probably  about  July,  1890. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Army  bill  for  the  procurement  of  pneu- 
matic dynamite  guns,  the  necessary  specifications  are  now  being  pre- 
pared, and  advertisements  for  proposals  will  issue  early  in  December. 
The  guns  will  probably  be  of  15  inches  caliber  and  fire  a projectile  that 
will  carry  a charge  each  of  about  500  pounds  of  explosive  gelatine  with 
full-caliber  projectiles.  The  guns  will  probably  be  delivered  in  from  six 
to  ten  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  so  that  all  the  guns  of  this 
class  that  can  be  procured  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  pur- 
chased during  the  year  1889. 

I earnestly  request  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Secre- 
tary’s report,  all  of  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  increase  the 
usefulness  and  discipline  of  the  Army,  may  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Among  these  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  provided 
a plan  for  the  examination  of  officers  to  test  their  fitness  for  promotion  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  This  reform  has  been  before  recommended  in 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  and  its  expediency  is  so  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  argument  he  presents  in  its  favor  that  its  adoption  should  no 
longer  be  neglected. 

The  death  of  General  Sheridan  in  August  last  was  a national  affliction. 
The  Army  then  lost  the  grandest  of  its  chiefs.  The  country  lost  a brave 
and  experienced  soldier,  a wise  and  discreet  counselor,  and  a modest  and 
sensible  man.  Those  who  in  any  manner  came  within  the  range  of  his 
personal  association  will  never  fail  to  pay  deserved  and  willing  homage 
to  his  greatness  and  the  glory  of  his  career,  but  they  will  cherish  with 
more  tender  sensibility  the  loving  memory  of  his  simple,  generous,  and 
considerate  nature. 

The  Apache  Indians,  whose  removal  from  Jieir  reservation  in  Ari- 
zona followed  the  capture  of  those  of  their  number  who  engaged  in  a 
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bloody  and  murderous  raid  during  a part  of  the  years  1885  and  1886, 
are  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  They  numbered  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  the  date  of  the 
last  report,  83  men,  170  women,  70  boys,  and  59  girls;  in  all,  382  persons. 
The  commanding  officer  states  that  they  are  in  good  health  and  con- 
tented, and  that  they  are  kept  employed  as  fully  as  is  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  children,  as  they  arrive  at  a suitable  age,  are  sent  to 
the  Indian  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

Last  summer  some  charitable  and  kind  people  asked  permission  to 
send  two  teachers  to  these  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
adults  as  well  as  such  children  as  should  be  found  there.  Such  permis- 
sion was  readily  granted,  accommodations  were  provided  for  the  teachers, 
and  some  portions  of  the  buildings  at  the  barracks  were  made  available 
for  school  purposes.  The  good  work  contemplated  has  been  commenced, 
and  the  teachers  engaged  are  paid  by  the  ladies  with  whom  the  plan  orig- 
inated. 

I am  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  those  benevolent  but  injudicious  peo  * 
pie  who  are  constantly  insisting  that  these  Indians  should  be  returned 
to  their  reservation.  Their  removal  was  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens  upon  the  frontier  are  to  be  at  all  regarded 
by  the  Government.  Their  continued  restraint  at  a distance  from  the 
scene  of  their  repeated  and  cruel  murders  and  outrages  is  still  necessary. 
It  is  a mistaken  philanthropy,  every  way  injurious,  which  prompts  the 
desire  to  see  these  savages  returned  to  their  old  haunts.  They  are  in 
their  present  location  as  the  result  of  the  best  judgment  of  those  having 
official  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  who  are  by  no  means  lacking  in 
kind  consideration  for  the  Indians.  A number  of  these  prisoners  have 
forfeited  their  lives  to  outraged  law  and  humanity.  Experience  has 
proved  that  they  are  dangerous  and  can  not  be  trusted.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  those  who  on  the  warpath  have  heretofore  actually  been  guilty 
of  atrocious  murder,  but  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  who,  while  they 
remained  upon  their  reservation,  furnished  aid  and  comfort  to  those  ab- 
sent with  bloody  intent. 

These  prisoners  should  be  treated  kindly  and  kept  in  restraint  far  from 
the  locality  of  their  former  reservation;  they  should  be  subjected  to  efforts 
calculated  to  lead  to  their  improvement  and  the  softening  of  their  savage 
and  cruel  instincts,  but  their  return  to  their  old  home  should  be  persist- 
ently resisted. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  a graphic  history  of  these  Indians, 
and  recites  with  painful  vividness  their  bloody  deeds  and  the  unhappy 
failure  of  the  Government  to  manage  them  by  peaceful  means.  It  will 
be  amazing  if  a perusal  of  this  history  will  allow  the  survival  of  a desire 
for  the  return  of  these  prisoners  to  their  reservation  upon  sentimental  or 
any  other  grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  demonstrates  very  intelligent 
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management  in  that  important  Department,  and  discloses  the  most  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Navy  made  during  the 
past  year.  Of  the  ships  in  course  of  construction  five,  viz,  the  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore , Yorktown , Vesuvius,  and  the  Petrel,  have  in  that  time 
been  launched  and  are  rapidly  approaching  completion;  and  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  Philadelphia,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Newark,  the  Ben- 
nington, the  Concord , and  the  Herreshoff  torpedo  boat  are  all  under  con- 
tract for  delivery  to  the  Department  during  the  next  year.  The  progress 
already  made  and  being  made  gives  good  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
these  eleven  vessels  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  American  Navy 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  report  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures  for  new 
construction  and  the  additional  labor  they  involve  the  total  ordinary  or 
current  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  three  years  ending  June 
30,  1888,  are  less  by  more  than  20  per  cent  than  such  expenditures  for 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1884. 

The  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  business 
methods  of  the  Department  are  reviewed  by  the  Secretary.  The  purchas- 
ing of  supplies  has  been  consolidated  and  placed  under  a responsible 
bureau  head.  This  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  open  purchases, 
which  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  amounted  to  over  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  purchases  of  the  Department,  to  less  than  11  per  cent;  so  that  at  the 
present  time  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  departmental  purchases  are 
made  by  contract  and  after  competition.  As  the  expenditures  on  this 
account  exceed  an  average  of  $ 2,000,000  annually,  it  is  evident  that  an 
important  improvement  in  the  system  has  been  inaugurated  and  sub- 
stantial economies  introduced. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows  a marked  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  every  branch  of  the  postal  service. 

The  number  of  post-offices  on  July  1,  1888,  was  57,376,  an  increase  of 
6,124  in  three  years  and  of  2,219  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  latter- 
mentioned  increase  is  classified  as  follows: 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 181 

Southern  States  and  Indian  Territory  (41) 1,406 

The  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Coast 190 

The  ten  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  and  Northwest 435 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Total 2,219 


Free-delivery  offices  have  increased  from  189  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1887,  to  358  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1888. 

In  the  Railway  Mail  Service  there  has  been  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
168  routes,  and  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  an  increase 
of  I5»795»9I7-48.  The  estimated  increase  of  railroad  service  for  the  year 
was  6,000  miles,  but  the  amount  of  new  railroad  service  actually  put  on 
was  12,764.50  miles. 
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The  volume  of  business  in  the  Money-Order  Division,  including  trans- 
actions in  postal  notes,  reached  the  sum  of  upward  of  $143,000,000  for 
the  year. 

During  the  past  year  parcel-post  conventions  have  been  concluded 
with  Barbados,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  and  Mexico,  and  are  now 
under  negotiation  with  all  the  Central  and  South  American  States.  The 
increase  of  correspondence  with  foreign  countries  during  the  past  three 
years  is  gratifying,  and  is  especially  notable  and  exceptional  with  the 
Central  and  South  American  States  and  with  Mexico.  As  the  greater 
part  of  mail  matter  exchanged  with  these  countries  is  commercial  in  its 
character,  this  increase  is  evidence  of  the  improved  business  relations 
with  them.  The  practical  operation  of  the  parcel-post  conventions,  so 
far  as  negotiated,  has  served  to  fulfill  the  most  favorable  predictions  as 
to  their  benefits.  In  January  last  a general  postal  convention  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  went  into  operation  on 
March  1 , and  which  practically  makes  one  postal  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Under  it  merchandise  parcels  may  now  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails  at  fourth-class  rates  of  postage. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  touch  even  the  leading  heads  of  the  great 
postal  establishment  to  illustrate  the  enormous  and  rapid  growth  of  its 
business  and  the  needs  for  legislative  readjustment  of  much  of  its  machin- 
ery that  it  has  outgrown.  For  these  and  valuable  recommendations  of 
the  Postmaster- General  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  his  report. 

A Department  whose  revenues  have  increased  from  $19,772,000  in  1870 
to  $52,700,000  in  1888,  despite  reductions  of  postage  which  have  enor- 
mously reduced  rates  of  revenue  while  greatly  increasing  its  business, 
demands  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Congress  as  to  all  matters  sug- 
gested by  those  familiar  with  its  operations,  and  which  are  calculated  to 

increase  its  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

A bill  proposed  by  the  Postmaster- General  was  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  by  which  a uniform  standard  in  the  amount  of 
gross  receipts  would  fix  the  right  of  a community  to  a public  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  Government  for  post-office  purposes.  It  was  demon- 
strated that,  aside  from  the  public  convenience  and  the  promotion  of  har- 
mony among  citizens,  invariably  disturbed  by  change  of  leasings  and  of 
site,  it  was  a measure  of  the  highest  economy  and  of  sound  business 
judgment.  It  was  found  that  the  Government  was  paying  in  rents  at 
4he  rate  of  from  7 to  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  what  the  cost  of  such 
public  buildings  would  be.  A very  great  advantage  resulting  from  such 
a law  would  be  the  prevention  of  a large  number  of  bills  constantly  intro- 
duced for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  at  places,  and  involving  expend- 
itures not  justified  by  public  necessity.  I trust  that  this  measure  will 
become  a law  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 

Of  the  total  number  of  postmasters  54,874  are  of  the  fourth  class. 
These,  of  course,  receive  no  allowances  whatever  for  expenses  in  the 
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service,  and  their  compensation  is  fixed  by  percentages  on  receipts  at  their 
respective  offices.  This  rate  of  compensation  may  have  been,  and  prob- 
ably was,  at  some  time  just,  but  the  standard  has  remained  unchanged 
through  the  several  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Such  reductions 
have  necessarily  cut  down  the  compensation  of  these  officials,  while  it 
undoubtedly  increased  the  business  performed  by  them.  Simple  justice 
requires  attention  to  this  subject,  to  the  end  that  fourth-class  postmasters 
may  receive  at  least  an  equivalent  to  that  which  the  law  itself,  fixing  the 
rate,  intended  for  them. 

Another  class  of  postal  employees  whose  condition  seems  to  demand 
legislation  is  that  of  clerks  in  post-offices,  and  I call  especial  attention  to 
the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  their  classi- 
fication. Proper  legislation  of  this  character  for  the  relief  of  carriers  in 
the  free-delivery  service  has  been  frequent.  Provision  is  made  for  their 
promotion;  for  substitutes  for  them  on  vacation;  for  substitutes  for  holi- 
days, and  limiting  their  hours  of  labor.  Seven  million  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  current  year  to  provide  for  them,  though  the  total 
number  of  offices  where  they  are  employed  is  but  358  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  with  an  estimated  increase  for  the  current  year  of  but  40,  while  the 
total  appropriation  for  all  clerks  in  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
is  $5>95o,oo\ 

The  legislation  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  railroads 
is  in  need  of  revision.  While  for  the  most  part  the  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  country  have  cordially  cooperated  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  in  rendering  excellent  service,  yet  under  the  law  as  it  stands, 
while  the  compensation  to  them  for  carrying  the  mail  is  limited  and  reg- 
ulated, and  although  railroads  are  made  post-roads  by  law,  there  is  no 
authority  reposed  anywhere  to  compel  the  owner  of  a railroad  to  take 
and  carry  the  United  States  mails.  The  only  alternative  provided  by 
act  of  Congress  in  case  of  refusal  is  for  the  Postmaster- General  to  send 
mail  forward  by  pony  express.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  ill-fitting 
legislation,  reasonable  and  proper  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  but  long 
since  outgrown  and  requiring  readjustment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  accom- 
panying the  Postmaster- General’s  report  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
expansion  of  the  service  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  lessened  and 
efficiency  has  been  improved  in  every  branch;  that  fraud  and  crime  have 
decreased;  that  losses  from  the  mails  have  been  reduced,  and  that  the 
number  of  complaints  of  the  service  made  to  postmasters  and  to  the 
Department  are  far  less  than  ever  before. 

The  transactions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1888,  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  well 
as  a number  of  valuable  recommendations,  the  most  part  of  which  are 
repetitions  of  those  previously  made,  and  ought  to  receive  consideration. 

It  is  stated  in  this  report  that  though  judgments  in  civil  suits  amounting 
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t°  $552,021.08  were  recovered  in  favor  of  the  Government  during  the 
year,  only  the  sum  of  $132,934  was  collected  thereon;  and  that  though 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  were  imposed  amounting  to  $541,808.43, 
only  $109,648.42  of  that  sum  was  paid  on  account  thereof.  These  facts 
may  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  which  extensively  prevails 
that  a debt  due  the  Government  should  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the 
citizen. 

It  also  appears  from  this  report  that  though  prior  to  March,  1885, 
there  had  been  but  6 convictions  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
under  the  laws  of  1862  and  1882,  punishing  polygamy  and  unlawful 
cohabitation  as  crimes,  there  have  been  since  that  date  nearly  600  con- 
victions under  these  laws  and  the  statutes  of  1887;  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  under  such  a firm  and  vigilant  execution  of  these  laws 
and  the  advance  of  ideas  opposed  to  the  forbidden  practices  polygamy 
within  the  United  States  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Suits  instituted  by  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1887,  for  the  termination  of  the  corporations  known  as  the  Per- 
petual Emigrating  Fund  Company  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  have  resulted  in  a decree  favorable  to  the  Government, 
declaring  the  charters  of  these  corporations  forfeited  and  escheating  their 
property.  Such  property,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  $800,000,  is 
in  the  hands  of  a receiver  pending  further  proceedings,  an  appeal  having 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you,  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  our  domestic  affairs  con- 
nected with  that  Department  and  its  operations  during  the  past  year  are 
fully  exhibited.  But  a brief  reference  to  some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  able  and  interesting  report  can  here  be  made;  but  I commend 
the  entire  report  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  trust  that  the 
sensible  and  valuable  recommendations  it  contains  will  secure  careful 
consideration. 

I can  not  too  strenuously  insist  upon  the  importance  of  proper  meas^ 
ures  to  insure  a right  disposition  of  our  public  lands,  not  only  as  a matter 
of  present  justice,  but  in  forecast  of  the  consequences  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  broad,  rich  acres  of  our  agricultural  plains  have  been  long 
preserved  by  nature  to  become  her  untrammeled  gift  to  a people  civilized 
and  free,  upon  which  should  rest  in  well-distributed  ownership  the  numer- 
ous homes  of  enlightened,  equal,  and  fraternal  citizens.  They  came  to 
national  possession  with  the  warning  example  in  our  eyes  of  the  entail  of 
iniquities  in  landed  proprietorship  which  other  countries  have  permitted 
and  still  suffer.  We  have  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  principles  co- 
gently taught  by  reason  and  example,  nor  for  the  allowance  of  pretexts 
which  have  sometimes  exposed  our  lands  to  colossal  greed.  Laws  which 
open  a door  to  fraudulent  acquisition,  or  administration  which  permits 
favor  to  rapacious  seizure  by  a favored  few  of  expanded  areas  that  many 
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should  enjoy,  are  accessory  to  offenses  against  our  national  welfare  and 
humanity  not  to  be  too  severely  condemned  or  punished. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  something  has  been  done  at  last  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  to  our  people  and  check  the  perilous  tendency  of  the 
reckless  waste  of  the  national  domain.  That  over  80,000,000  acres  have 
been  arrested  from  illegal  usurpation,  improvident  grants,  and  fraudulent 
entries  and  claims,  to  be  taken  for  the  homesteads  of  honest  industry — 
although  less  than  the  greater  areas  thus  unjustly  lost — must  afford  a 
profound  gratification  to  right-feeling  citizens,  as  it  is  a recompense  for 
the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  recovery.  Our  dear  experience  ought 
sufficiently  to  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  measures  of  legislation  which 
will  confine  the  future  disposition  of  our  remaining  agricultural  lands  to 
the  uses  of  actual  husbandry  and  genuine  homes. 

Nor  should  our  vast  tracts  of  so-called  desert  lands  be  yielded  up  to 
the  monopoly  of  corporations  or  grasping  individuals,  as  appears  to  be 
much  the  tendency  under  the  existing  statute.  These  lands  require  but 
the  supply  of  water  to  become  fertile  and  productive.  It  is  a problem  of 
great  moment  how  most  wisely  for  the  public  good  that  factor  shall  be 
furnished.  I can  not  but  think  it  perilous  to  .suffer  either  these  lands  or 
the  sources  of  their  irrigation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  which 
by  such  means  may  exercise  lordship  over  the  areas  dependent  on  their 
treatment  for  productiveness.  Already  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
accurate  and  scientific  information  of  the  conditions,  which  is  the  prime 
basis  of  intelligent  action.  Until  this  shall  be  gained  the  course  of  wis- 
dom appears  clearly  to  lie  in  a suspension  of  further  disposal,  which  only 
promises  to  create  rights  antagonistic  to  the  common  interest.  No  harm 
can  follow  this  cautionary  conduct.  The  land  will  remain,  and  the  pub- 
lic good  presents  no  demand  for  hasty  dispossession  of  national  owner- 
ship and  control. 

I commend  also  the  recommendations  that  appropriate  measures  be 
taken  to  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  various  grants  made  to  the 
States  for  internal  improvements  and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  as 
well  as  to  adjudicate  and  finally  determine  the  validity  and  extent  of  the 
numerous  private  land  claims.  All  these  are  elements  of  great  injustice 
and  peril  to  the  settlers  upon  the  localities  affected;  and  now  that  their 
existence  can  not  be  avoided,  no  duty  is  more  pressing  than  to  fix  as  soon 
as  possible  their  bounds  and  terminate  the  threats  of  trouble  which  arise 
from  uncertainty. 

The  condition  of  our  Indian  population  continues  to  improve  and  the 
proofs  multiply  that  the  transforming  change,  so  much  to  be  desired, 
which  shall  substitute  for  barbarism  enlightenment  and  civilizing  educa- 
tion, is  in  favorable  progress.  Our  relations  with  these  people  during 
the  year  have  been  disturbed  by  110  serious  disorders,  but  rather  marked 
by  a better  realization  of  their  true  interests  and  increasing  confidence 
and  good  will.  These  conditions  testify  to  the  value  of  the  higher  tone 
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of  consideration  and  humanity  which  has  governed  the  later  methods  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  commend  its  continued  observance. 

Allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  on  some  reservations  until  all 
those  entitled  to  land  thereon  have  had  their  shares  assigned,  and  the 
work  is  still  continued.  In  directing  the  execution  of  this  duty  I have 
not  aimed  so  much  at  rapid  dispatch  as  to  secure  just  and  fair  arrange- 
ments which  shall  best  conduce  to  the  objects  of  the  law  by  producing 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  allotments  made.  No  measure  of 
general  effect  has  ever  been  entered  on  from  which  more  may  be  fairly 
hoped  if  it  shall  be  discreetly  administered.  It  proffers  opportunity  and 
inducement  to  that  independence  of  spirit  and  life  which  the  Indian 
peculiarly  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  inalienability  of  title  affords 
security  against  the  risks  his  inexperience  of  affairs  or  weakness  of  char- 
acter may  expose  him  to  in  dealing  with  others.  Whenever  begun  upon 
any  reservation  it  should  be  made  complete,  so  that  all  are  brought  to 
the  same  condition,  and  as  soon  as  possible  community  in  lands  should 
cease  by  opening  such  as  remain  unallotted  to  settlement.  Contact  with 
the  ways  of  industrious  and  successful  farmers  will  perhaps  add  a healthy 
emulation  which  will  both  instruct  and  stimulate. 

But  no  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  this  people  appears  to  me  so 
promising  as  the  extension,  urged  by  the  Secretary,  of  such  complete 
facilities  of  education  as  shall  at  the  earliest  possible  day  embrace  all 
teachable  Indian  youth,  of  both  sexes,  and  retain  them  with  a kindly 
and  beneficent  hold  until  their  characters  are  formed  and  their  facul- 
ties and  dispositions  trained  to  the  sure  pursuit  of  some  form  of  useful 
industry.  Capacity  of  the  Indian  no  longer  needs  demonstration.  It 
is  established.  It  remains  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  when  that  shall 
be  done  the  curse  will  be  lifted,  the  Indian  race  saved,  and  the  sin  of 
their  oppression  redeemed.  The  time  of  its  accomplishment  depends 
upon  the  spirit  and  justice  with  which  it  shall  be  prosecuted.  It  can 
not  be  too  soon  for  the  Indian  nor  for  the  interests  and  good  name  of 
the  nation. 

The  average  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  on  the  schools  increased  by 
over  900  during  the  year,  and  the  total  enrollment  reached  15,212.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  was  not  materially  raised.  The  number  of  teachable 
Indian  youth  is  now  estimated  at  40,000,  or  nearly  three  times  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  schools.  It  is  believed  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  instruct- 
ing are  all  surmountable,  and  that  the  necessary  expenditure  would  be  a 
measure  of  economy. 

The  Sioux  tribes  on  the  great  reservation  of  Dakota  refused  to  assent 
to  the  act  passed  by  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  opening  a portion 
of  their  lands  to  settlement,  notwithstanding  modification  of  the  terms 
was  suggested  which  met  most  of  their  objections.  Their  demand  is  for 
immediate  payment  of  the  full  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  entire  body 
of  land  the  occupancy  of  which  they  are  asked  to  relinquish. 
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The  manner  of  submission  insured  their  fair  understanding  of  the 
law,  and  their  action  was  undoubtedly  as  thoroughly  intelligent  as  their 
capacity  admitted.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  that  no  reproach  of  over- 
reaching can  in  any  manner  lie  against  the  Government,  however  ad- 
visable the  favorable  completion  of  the  negotiation  may  have  been 
esteemed . 

I concur  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Indians,  the  two  reservations  in  California,  and  the  Crees.  They 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  number  of  pensioners  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1888,  is  60,252,  and  increase  of  pensions  was  granted  in 
45,716  cases.  The  names  of  15,730  pensioners  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls  during  the  year  from  various  causes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  receiving  pensions  was  452,557.  Of 
these  there  were  806  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  10,787  widows  of  those 
who  served  in  that  war,  16,060  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  5,104 
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widows  of  said  soldiers. 

One  hundred  and  two  different  rates  of  pensions  are  paid  to  these  bene- 
ficiaries, ranging  from  $2  to  $416.66  per  month. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $78,775,861.92, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $5,308,280.22.  The  ex- 
penses attending  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
during  that  period  was  $3,262,524.67,  making  the  entire  expenditures  of 
the  Bureau  $82,038,386.57,  being  21 per  cent  of  the  gross  income  and 
nearly  31  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  during 
the  year. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  general  pension  laws  should  be 
revised  and  adjusted  to  meet  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ence, all  meritorious  cases.  The  fact  that  102  different  rates  of  pensions 
are  paid  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  consistent  with  justice  to  the 
pensioners  or  to  the  Government;  and  the  numerous  private  pension  bills 
that  are  passed,  predicated  upon  the  imperfection  of  general  laws,  while 
they  increase  in  many  cases  existing  inequality  and  iu justice,  lend  addi- 
tional force  to  the  recommendation  for  a revision  of  the  general  laws  on 
this  subject. 

The  laxity  of  ideas  prevailing  among  a large  number  of  our  people 
regarding  pensions  is  becoming  every  day  more  marked.  The  principles 
upon  which  they  should  be  granted  are  in  danger  of  being  altogether 
ignored,  and  already  pensions  are  often  claimed  because  the  applicants 
are  as  much  entitled  as  other  successful  applicants,  rather  than  upon 
any  disability  reasonably  attributable  to  military  service.  If  the  estab- 
lishment of  vicious  precedents  be  continued,  if  the  granting  of  pensions 
be  not  divorced  from  partisan  and  other  unworthy  and  irrelevant  con- 
siderations, and  if  the  honorable  name  of  veteran  unfairly  becomes  by 
these  means  but  another  term  for  one  who  constantly  clamors  for  the 
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aid  of  the  Government,  there  is  danger  that  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
fame  and  patriotism  of  man}7  whom  our  citizens  all  delight  to  honor, 
and  that  a prejudice  will  be  aroused  unjust  to  meritorious  applicants  for 
pensions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  continued,  with  a good  measure 
of  success,  its  efforts  to  develop  the  processes,  enlarge  the  results,  and 
augment  the  profits  of  American  husbandry.  It  has  collected  and  dis- 
tributed practical  information,  introduced  and  tested  new  plants,  checked 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  farm  animals,  resisted  the  advance 
of  noxious  insects  and  destructive  fungous  growths,  and  sought  to  secure 
to  agricultural  labor  the  highest  reward  of  effort  and  the  fullest  immu- 
nity from  loss.  Its  records  of  the  year  show  that  the  season  of  1888  has 
been  one  of  medium  production.  A generous  supply  of  the  demands  of 
consumption  has  been  assured,  and  a surplus  for  exportation,  moderate 
in  certain  products  and  bountiful  in  others,  will  prove  a benefaction  alike 
to  buyer  and  grower. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  great  cattle  industry  of  the  coun- 
try was  endangered,  and  those  engaged  in  it  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  European  lung  plague  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Serious 
outbreaks  existed  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  and  in  Tennessee 
animals  affected  were  held  in  quarantine.  Five  counties  in  New  York 
and  from  one  to  four  counties  in  each  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  almost  equally  affected. 

With  this  great  danger  upon  us  and  with  the  contagion  already  in 
the  channels  of  commerce,  with  the  enormous  direct  and  indirect  losses 
already  being  caused  by  it,  and  when  only  prompt  and  energetic  action 
could  be  successful,  there  were  in  none  of  these  States  any  laws  author- 
izing this  Department  to  eradicate  the  malady  or  giving  the  State  offi- 
cials power  to  cooperate  with  it  for  this  purpose.  The  Department  even 
lacked  both  the  requisite  appropriation  and  authority. 

By  securing  State  cooperation  in  connection  with  authority  from  Con- 
gress the  work  of  eradication  has  been  pressed  successfully,  and  this 
dreaded  disease  has  been  extirpated  from  the  Western  States  and  also 
from  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  exception  of  a few  restricted  areas, 
which  are  still  under  supervision.  The  danger  has  thus  been  removed, 
and  trade  and  commerce  have  been  freed  from  the  vexatious  State  restric- 
tions which  were  deemed  necessary  for  a time. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  process  of  diffusion,  as  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  and  fully  perfected  by  the  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  process  is  now  universally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  economical  one,  and  it  is  through  it  that  the  sor- 
ghum-sugar industry  has  been  established  upon  a firm  basis  and  the 
road  to  its  future  success  opened.  The  adoption  of  this  diffusion  proc- 
ess is  also  extending  in  Eouisiana  and  other  sugar-producing  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  the  only  method  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane. 

An  exhaustive  study  has  also  within  the  same  period  been  under- 
taken of  the  subject  of  food  adulteration  and  the  best  analytical  methods 
for  detecting  it.  A part  of  the  results  of  this  work  has  already  been 
published  by  the  Department,  which,  with  the  matter  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, will  make  the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  any  country. 

The  Department  seeks  a progressive  development.  It  would  combine 
the  discoveries  of  science  with  the  economics  and  amelioration  of  rural 
practice.  A supervision  of  the  endowed  experimental-station  system  re- 
cently provided  for  is  a proper  function  of  the  Department,  and  is  now 
in  operation.  This  supervision  is  very  important,  and  should  be  wisely 
and  vigilantly  directed,  to  the  end  that  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  intelligent  agriculture  should  be  so  applied  as  to  result 
in  the  general  good  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  our  people,  thus  justifying 
the  appropriations  made  from  the  public  Treasury. 

The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
railroad  companies  which  have  received  land  grants  and  the  guaranty 
of  the  public  credit  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  their  roads  should  re- 
ceive early  attention.  The  report  of  a majority  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  affairs  and  indebtedness  of  these  roads,  in 
which  they  favor  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  in- 
debtedness in  at  least  one  case  where  the  corporation  appears  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  well-guarded  and  exact  terms  of  such  extension,  and  the 
reenforcement  of  their  opinion  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  business  judg- 
ment and  experience,  appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  directors  of  said  corporation,  may  well  lead  to  the  belief  that  such 
an  extension  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government. 

The  subject  should  be  treated  as  a business  proposition  with  a view  to 
a final  realization  of  its  indebtedness  by  the  Government,  rather  than  as  a 
question  to  be  decided  upon  prejudice  or  by  way  of  punishment  for  pre- 
vious wrongdoing. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  its 
accompanying  documents,  gives  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  District  government,  and  furnishes  evidence  that  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  District  are  at  present  in  such  satisfactory  condi- 
tion as  to  justify  the  Commissioners  in  submitting  to  the  Congress  esti- 
mates for  desirable  and  needed  improvements. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  certain  legislation  which  in  their  opin- 
ion is  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  District. 

I invite  your  special  attention  to  their  request  for  such  legislation  as 
will  enable  the  Com missi oners  without  delay  to  collect,  digest,  and  prop- 
erly arrange  the  laws  by  which  the  District  is  governed,  and  which  are 
now  embraced  in  several  collections,  making  them  available  only  with 
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great  difficulty  and  labor.  The  suggestions  they  make  touching  desir- 
able amendments  to  the  laws  relating  to  licenses  granted  for  carrying  on 
the  retail  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  observance  of  Sunday,  to  the 
proper  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  to  the  speedy  punishment  of 
minor  offenders,  and  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  reformatory 
and  charitable  institutions  supported  by  Congressional  appropriations  are 
commended  to  careful  consideration. 

I again  call  attention  to  the  present  inconvenience  and  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  attending  the  operation  of  steam  railroads  through  and 
across  the  public  streets  and  roads  of  the  District.  The  propriety  of  such 
legislation  as  will  properly  guard  the  use  of  these  railroads  and  bettei 
secure  the  convenience  and  safety  of  citizens  is  manifest. 

The  consciousness  that  I have  presented  but  an  imperfect  statement  of 
the  condition  of  our  country  and  its  wants  occasions  no  fear  that  any- 
thing omitted  is  not  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Congress,  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  intelligent  legislation  in  behalf  of  a great  nation 
and  a confiding  people. 

As  public  servants  we  shall  do  our  duty  well  if  we  constantly  guard 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  maintain  unsullied  our  love  of  country, 
and  with  unselfish  purpose  strive  for  the  public  good. 


Benjamin  Harrison 

March  4,  1 889  to  March  4,  1 893 
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Executive  Mansion, 
Washington , December  j,  1889. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of  the  Government 
that  are  even  temporarily  held  in  the  confidence  of  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  Every  step  taken  is  under  the  obser- 
vation of  an  intelligent  and  watchful  people.  The  state  of  the  Union  is 
known  from  day  to  day,  and  suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation  find  an 
earlier  voice  than  that  which  .speaks  in  these  annual  communications  of 
the  President  to  Congress. 

Good  will  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  relations  and  corre- 
spondence with  other  governments,  and  the  year  just  closed  leaves  few 
international  questions  of  importance  remaining  unadjusted.  No  obsta- 
cle is  believed  to  exist  that  can  long  postpone  the  consideration  and 
adjustment  of  the  still  pending  questions  upon  satisfactory  and  honorable 
terms.  The  dealings  of  this  Government  with  other  states  have  been 
and  should  always  be  marked  by  frankness  and  sincerity,  our  purposes 
avowed,  and  our  methods  free  from  intrigue.  This  course  has  borne 
rich  fruit  in  the  past,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a nation  to  preserve  the  herit- 
age of  good  repute  which  a century  of  right  dealing  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments has  secured  to  us. 

It  is  a matter  of  high  significance  and  no  less  of  congratulation  that 
the  first  year  of  the  second  century  of  our  constitutional  existence  finds 
as  honored  guests  within  our  borders  the  representatives  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  North  and  South  America  met  together  in  earnest 
conference  touching  the  best  methods  of  perpetuating  and  expanding  the 
relations  of  mutual  interest  and  friendliness  existing  among  them.  That 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  promoting  closer  international  relations 
and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  States  represented  will  be  used  for 
the  mutual  good  of  all  I can  not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  Our  people 
will  await  with  interest  and  confidence  the  results  to  flow  from  so  auspi  - 
cious  a meeting  of  allied  and  in  large  part  identical  interests. 

The  recommendations  of  this  international  conference  of  enlightened 
statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the  considerate  attention  of  Congress  and 
its  cooperation  in  the  removal  of  unnecessary  barriers  to  beneficial  inter- 
course between  the  nations  of  America.  But  while  the  commercial 
results  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow  this  conference  are  worthy  of  pur- 
suit and  of  the  great  interests  they  have  excited,  it  is  believed  that  the 
crowning  benefit  will  be  found  in  the  better  securities  which  may  be 
devised  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  all  American  nations  and 
the  settlement  of  all  contentions  by  methods  that  a Christian  civilization 
can  approve.  While  viewing  with  interest  our  national  resources  and 
products,  the  delegates  will,  I am  sure,  find  a higher  satisfaction  in  the 
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evidences  of  unselfish  friendship  which  everywhere  attend  their  inter- 
course with  our  people. 

Another  international  conference  having  great  possibilities  for  good 
has  lately  assembled  and  is  now  in  session  in  this  capital.  An  invitation 
was  extended  by  the  Government,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  9, 
1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  delegates  to  confer  touching  the 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  vessels 
at  sea  and  to  adopt  a uniform  system  of  marine  signals.  The  response 
to  this  invitation  has  been  very  general  and  very  cordial.  Delegates 
from  twenty-six  nations  are  present  in  the  conference,  and  they  have 
entered  upon  their  useful  work  with  great  zeal  and  with  an  evident 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  So  far  as  the  agreement  to  be  reached 
may  require  legislation  to  give  it  effect,  the  cooperation  of  Congress  is 
confidently  relied  upon. 

It  is  an  interesting,  if  not,  indeed,  an  unprecedented,  fact  that  the  two 
international  conferences  have  brought  together  here  the  accredited 
representatives  of  thirty-three  nations. 

Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras  are  now  represented  by  resident 
envoys  of  the  plenipotentiary  grade.  All  the  States  of  the  American 
system  now  maintain  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  one  exception,  send  to  Washington  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  being  the  highest  grade  accredited  to 
this  Government.  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  sends  envoys  of 
lower  grades  to  some  of  our  sister  Republics.  Our  representative  in  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay  is  a minister  resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we  send  a 
minister  resident  and  consul-general.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  our 
relations  with  the  States  of  the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  agents 
in  those  countries  should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary.  Certain  missions  were  so  elevated  by  the 
last  Congress  with  happy  effect,  and  I recommend  the  completion  of  the 
reform  thus  begun,  with  the  inclusion  also  of  Hawaii  and  Hayti,  in  view 
of  their  relations  to  the  American  system  of  states. 

I also  recommend  that  timely  provision  be  made  for  extending  to 
Hawaii  an  invitation  to  be  represented  in  the  international  conference 
now  sitting  at  this  capital. 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consideration  which  their 
magnitude  and  interest  demand.  The  failure  of  the  treaty  negotiated 
under  the  Administration  of  my  predecessor  for  the  further  and  more 
complete  restriction  of  Chinese  labor  immigration,  and  with  it  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  session  of  Congress  dependent  thereon,  leaves  some  ques- 
tions open  which  Congress  should  now  approach  in  that  wise  and  just 
spirit  which  should  characterize  the  relations  of  two  great  and  friendly 
powers.  While  our  supreme  interests  demand  the  exclusion  of  a labor- 
ing element  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  our 
social  life,  all  steps  to  compass  this  imperative  need  .should  be  accompa- 
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med  with  a recognition  of  the  claim  of  those  strangers  now  lawfully 
among  us  to  humane  and  just  treatment. 

The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  of  China  marks,  we  may  hope,  an 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  great  country  over  which  he  is 
called  to  rule. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  Samoan  Islands  is  encour- 
aging. The  conference  which  was  held  in  this  city  in  the  summer  of 
1887  between  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  having  been  adjourned  because  of  the  persistent  divergence 
of  views  which  was  developed  in  its  deliberations,  the  subsequent  course 
of  events  in  the  islands  gave  rise  to  questions  of  a serious  character.  On 
the  4th  of  February  last  the  German  minister  at  this  capital,  in  behalf  of 
his  Government,  proposed  a resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  as  Congress  in  February  last  was  informed. 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  me,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  the  conference  was  renewed.  The  delibera- 
tions extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of 
a treaty  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  I trust 
that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  this 
question  will  be  productive  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  law  and 
order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the  treaty  powers. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  years  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  in  abeyance  or  in  course  of 
amicable  adjustment. 

On  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  an  effort 
has  been  apparent  during  the  season  just  ended  to  administer  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little  occasion  for  fric- 
tion as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representations  of  this  Government 
in  respect  of  cases  of  undue  hardship  or  of  harsh  interpretations  have 
been  in  most  cases  met  with  measures  of  transitory  relief.  It  is  trusted 
that  the  attainment  of  our  just  rights  under  existing  treaties  and  in  virtue 
of  the  concurrent  legislation  of  the  two  contiguous  countries  will  not  be 
long  deferred  and  that  all  existing  causes  of  difference  may  be  equitably 
adjusted. 

I recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  an  international  agreement  for 
visibly  marking  the  water  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Takes.  The  conven- 
tional line  therein  traced  by  the  northwestern  boundary  survey  years 
ago  is  not  in  all  cases  readily  ascertainable  for  the  settlement  of  jurisdic- 
tional questions. 

A just  and  acceptable  enlargement  of  the  list  of  offenses  for  which 
extradition  may  be  claimed  and  granted  is  most  desirable  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  territory  of  neither  should  become  a 
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secure  harbor  for  the  evil  doers  of  the  other  through  any  avoidable  short- 
coming in  this  regard.  A new  treaty  on  this  subject  between  the  two 
powers  has  been  recently  negotiated  and  will  soon  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
United  States,  their  nearest  and  principal  market,  justifies  the  expectation 
that  the  existing  relations  may  be  beneficially  expanded.  The  impedi- 
ments resulting  from  varying  dues  on  navigation  and  from  the  vexatious 
treatment  of  our  vessels  on  merely  technical  grounds  of  complaint  in 
West  India  ports  should  be  removed. 

The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pending  claims  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  is  not  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 

Questions  affecting  American  interests  in  connection  with  railways 
constructed  and  operated  by  our  citizens  in  Peru  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Government.  It  is  urged  that  other  governments  in  pressing 
Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claims  have  disregarded  the  property  rights 
of  American  citizens.  The  matter  will  be  carefully  investigated  with  a 
view  to  securing  a proper  and  equitable  adjustment. 

A similar  issue  is  now  pending  with  Portugal.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Rail- 
way, in  Africa,  was  constructed  under  a concession  by  Portugal  to  an 
American  citizen.  When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized  by  the 
agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  Formal  protest  has  been  made 
through  our  minister  at  Lisbon  against  this  act,  and  no  proper  effort 
will  be  spared  to  secure  proper  relief. 

In  pursuance  of  the  charter  granted  by  Congress  and  under  the  terms 
of  its  contract  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Company  has  begun  the  construction  of  the  important  waterway  between 
the  two  oceans  which  its  organization  contemplates.  Grave  complica- 
tions for  a time  seemed  imminent,  in  view  of  a supposed  conflict  of  juris- 
diction between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  regard  to  the  accessory 
privileges  to  be  conceded  by  the  latter  Republic  toward  the  construction 
of  works  on  the  San  Juan  River,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Rican 
territory.  I am  happy  to  learn  that  a friendly  arrangement  has  been 
effected  between  the  two  nations.  This  Government  has  held  itself  ready 
to  promote  in  every,  proper  way  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  that 
might  present  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a work  of  such  transcendent 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and,  indeed,  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  world. 

The  traditional  good  feeling  between  this  country  and  the  French 
Republic  has  received  additional  testimony  in  the  participation  of  our 
Government  and  people  in  the  international  exposition  held  at  Paris 
during  the  past  summer.  The  success  of  our  exhibitors  has  been  grati- 
fying. The  report  of  the  commission  will  be  laid  before  Congress  in  due 
season. 

This  Government  has  accepted,  under  proper  reserve  as  to  its  policy 
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in  foreign  territories,  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to 
take  part  in  an  international  congress,  which  opened  at  Brussels  on  the 
1 6th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa  and  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  slaves  by  sea.  Our  interest  in  the  extinction  of  this  crime  against 
humanity  in  the  regions  where  it  yet  survives  has  been  increased  by  the 
results  of  emancipation  within  our  own  borders. 

With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue.  The  questions 
arising  from  the  return  to  the  Empire  of  Germans  naturalized  in  this 
country  are  considered  and  disposed  of  in  a temperate  .spirit  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  internal  disturbances  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  happily  ended,  and  that  an  apparently 
stable  government  has  been  constituted.  It  has  been  duly  recognized 
by  the  United  States. 

A mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  capital  for  the  settle- 
ment of  long-standing  claims  against  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  speedily  reached.  This 
Government  has  not  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  desire  that  the 
boundary  dispute  now  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela 
may  be  adjusted  amicably  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  historic  title 
of  the  parties. 

The  advancement  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
recent  promulgation  of  a new  constitution,  containing  valuable  guaran- 
ties of  liberty  and  providing  for  a responsible  ministry  to  conduct  the 
Government. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights  and  processes  in 
Korea  be  established  on  a firm  basis  by  providing  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  in  that  regard. 

The  friendliness  of  the  Persian  Government  continues  to  be  shown  by 
its  generous  treatment  of  Americans  engaged  in  missionary  labors  and 
by  the  cordial  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  in  the  development  of  Persian  resources 

A discussion  is  in  progress  touching  the  jurisdictional  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  Turkey.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  define 
those  rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

Questions  continue  to  arise  in  our  relations  with  several  countries  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a less  extent  with  Swit- 
zerland. From  time  to  time  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  regulate 
this  subject  by  conventions  with  those  countries.  An  improper  use  of 
naturalization  should  not  be  permitted,  but  it  is  most  important  that 
those  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  should  everywhere  be  accorded 
recognition  of  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  The  appropriateness  of  special  conventions  for  that  pur- 
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pose  is  recognized  in  treaties  which  this  Government  has  concluded  with 
a number  of  European  States,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  difficulties 
which  now  arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the  same  sub- 
ject should  be  similarly  adjusted. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a re- 
publican form  of  government  is  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  United 
States.  Our  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once  instructed  to  maintain 
friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the 
Brazilian  representatives  at  this  capital  were  instructed  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government  to  continue  their  functions.  Our  friendly  intercourse 
with  Brazil  has  therefore  suffered  no  interruption. 

Our  minister  has  been  further  instructed  to  extend  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  a formal  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  new  Republic  so  soon 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signified  their  assent 
to  its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Within  our  own  borders  a general  condition  of  prosperity  prevails. 
The  harvests  of  the  last  summer  were  exceptionally  abundant,  and  the 
trade  conditions  now  prevailing  seem  to  promise  a successful  season  to 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  and  general  employment  to  our 
working  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  presented  to  Congress.  It 
presents  with  clearness  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use  here. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  $387,050,- 
058.84,  derived  as  follows: 


From  customs $223,  832,  741. 69 

From  internal  revenue I3°>  881,  513.92 

From  miscellaneous  sources 32,  335, 803.  23 


The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $281,996,615.60, 
and  the  total  expenditures,  including  the  sinking  fund,  were  $329,579,- 
929.25.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was,  after  providing 
for  the  sinking  fund,  $57,470,129.59. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  revenues,  actual  and  estimated 
are  $385,000,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated, 
are  $293,000,000,  making  with  the  sinking  fund  a total  expenditure  of 
$341,321,116.99,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  $43,678,883.01. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds,  in 
addition  to  those  for  the  sinking  fund,  $90,456,172.35,  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $37,838,937.77,  all  of  which 
were  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1891,  are  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
$385,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  the 
sinking  fund,  at  $341,430,477.70.  This  shows  an  estimated  surplus  for 
that  year  of  $43,569,522.30,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
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reduced  when  the  actual  transactions  are  written  up. 

The  existence  of  so  large  an  actual  and  anticipated  surplus  should  have 
he  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  with  a view  to  reducing  the  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as  closely  as  may  be. 
The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  for  public  uses  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  our  people,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a surplus  in 
the  public  vaults  is  a disturbing  element  in  the  conduct  of  private  busi- 
ness. It  has  called  into  use  expedients  for  putting  it  into  circulation  of 
very  questionable  propriety.  We  should  not  collect  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anticipating  our  bonds  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  sinking 
fund,  but  any  unappropriated  surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used, 
as  there  is  no  other  lawful  way  of  returning  the  money  to  circulation,  and 
the  profit  realized  by  the  Government  offers  a substantial  advantage. 

The  loaning  of  public  funds  to  the  banks  without  interest  upon  the 
security  of  Government  bonds  I regard  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous 
expedient.  It  results  in  a temporary  and  unnatural  increase  of  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  favored  localities  and  compels  a cautious  and  gradual  recall 
of  the  deposits  to  avoid  injury  to  the  commercial  interests.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  banks  having  the.se  deposits  will  sell  their  bonds  to 
the  Treasury  so  long  as  the  present  highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  con- 
tinued. They  now  practically  get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and  their 
proceeds.  No  further  use  should  be  made  of  this  method  of  getting  the 
surplus  into  circulation,  and  the  deposits  now  outstanding  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  such  a use  can  be  made  of  the  existing  surplus,  and  for  some 
time  tc  come  of  any  casual  surplus  that  may  exist  after  Congress  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  for  a reduction  of  the  revenue.  Such  legisla- 
tion should  be  promptly  but  very  considerately  enacted. 

I recommend  a revision  of  our  tariff  law  both  in  its  administrative 
features  and  in  the  schedules.  The  need  of  the  former  is  generally  con- 
ceded, and  an  agreement  upon  the  evils  and  inconveniences  to  be  reme- 
died and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction  will  probably  not  be  diffi- 
cult. Uniformity  of  valuation  at  all  our  ports  is  essential,  and  effective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  it.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  ques- 
tions affecting  rates  and  classifications  should  be  promptly  decided. 

The  preparation  of  a new  schedule  of  customs  duties  is  a matter  of 
great  delicacy  because  of  its  direct  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  of  great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  objects  that  may  properly  be  promoted  by  such  legislation.  Some 
disturbance  of  business  may  perhaps  result  from  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  by  Congress,  but  this  temporary  ill  effect  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  prompt  action  and  by  the  assurance  which  the  country 
already  enjoys  that  any  necessary  changes  will  be  so  made  as  not  to 
impair  the  just  and  reasonable  protection  of  our  home  industries.  The 
inequalities  of  the  law  should  be  adjusted,  but  the  protective  principle 
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should  be  maintained  and  fairly  applied  to  the  products  of  our  farms  as 
well  as  of  our  shops.  These  duties  necessarily  have  relation  to  other 
things  besides  the  public  revenues.  We  can  not  limit  their  effects  by  fix- 
ing our  eyes  on  the  public  Treasury  alone.  They  have  a direct  relation 
to  home  production,  to  work,  to  wages,  and  to  the  commercial  independ- 
ence of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislator  should  enlarge 
the  field  of  his  vision  to  include  all  of  these.  The  necessary  reduction 
in  our  public  revenues  can,  I am  sure,  be  made  without  making  the 
smaller  burden  more  onerous  than  the  larger  by  reason  of  the  disabilities 
and  limitations  which  the  process  of  reduction  puts  upon  both  capital 
and  labor.  The  free  list  can  very  safely  be  extended  by  placing  thereon 
articles  that  do  not  offer  injurious  competition  to  such  domestic  products 
as  our  home  labor  can  supply.  The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon 
tobacco  would  relieve  an  important  agricultural  product  from  a burden 
which  was  imposed  only  because  our  revenue  from  customs  duties  was 
insufficient  for  the  public  needs.  If  safe  provision  against  fraud  can  be 
devised,  the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
manufactures  would  also  offer  an  unobjectionable  method  of  reducing 
the  surplus. 

A table  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  showing  the  amount 
of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  each  year  from  1878  to  the  present 
time  is  of  interest.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  national -bank  notes 
in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period  $114,109,729,  of  which 
$37,799,229  is  chargeable  to  the  last  year.  The  withdrawal  of  bank 
circulation  will  necessarily  continue  under  existing  conditions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  namely,  that  the  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  for  the 
establishment  of  banks  be  reduced  and  that  an  issue  of  notes  to  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed,  would  help  to  maintain  the  bank  circula- 
tion. But  while  this  withdrawal  of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on  there 
has  been  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circula- 
tion and  in  the  issues  of  gold  and  silver  certificates. 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  on  March  1 
1878,  was  $805,793,807,  while  on  October  1,  1889,  the  total  was  $1,405,- 

018.000.  There  was  an  increase  of  $293,417,552  in  gold  coin,  of 
$57,554, 100  in  standard  silver  dollars,  of  $72,31 1,249  in  gold  certificates, 
of  $276,619,715  in  silver  certificates,  and  of  $14,073,787  in  United  States 
notes,  making  a total  of  $713,976,403.  There  was  during  the  same 
period  a decrease  of  $114,109,729  in  bank  circulation  and  of  $642,481 
in  subsidiary  silver.  The  net  increase  was  $599,224,193.  The  circula- 
tion per  capita  has  increased  about  $5  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
table  referred  to. 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  on  November  1,  1889,  $343,- 

638.001,  of  which  $283,539,521  were  in  the  Treasury  vaults  and  $60,- 
098,480  were  in  circulation.  Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults  $277,319,944 
were  represented  by  outstanding  silver  certificates,  leaving  $6,219,577 
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not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  certificates. 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  $2,000,000  worth 
of  silver  bullion  each  month,  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  of  412^ 
grains,  has  been  observed  by  the  Department,  but  neither  the  present 
Secretary  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  has  deemed  it  .safe  to  exercise  the 
discretion  given  by  law  to  increase  the  monthly  purchases  to  $4,000,000. 
When  the  law  was  enacted  (February  28,  1878)  the  price  of  silver  in 
the  market  was  $1,204  Per  ounce,  making  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar 
93  cents.  Since  that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  91.2  cents  per 
ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  to  70.6  cents.  Within 
the  last  few  months  the  market  price  has  somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the 
1 st  day  of  November  last  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  72 
cents. 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the  coinage  and  use  of 
the  silver  dollar  have  not  been  realized.  As  a coin  it  has  not  had  general 
use,  and  the  public  Treasury  has  been  compelled  to  store  it.  But  this  is 
manifestly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  representative  is  more  con- 
venient. The  general  acceptance  and  the  use  of  the  silver  certificate 
show  that  silver  has  not  been  otherwise  discredited.  Some  favorable 
conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain  this  practical  equality  in  their 
commercial  use  between  the  gold  and  silver  dollars;  but  .some  of  these 
are  trade  conditions  that  statutory  enactments  do  not  control  and  of  the 
continuance  of  which  we  can  not  be  certain. 

I think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  make  the  coinage  of  silver  at  tne 
present  ratio  free  we  must  expect  that  the  difference  in  the  bullion  values 
of  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account  of  in  commercial 
transactions;  and  I fear  the  same  result  would  follow  any  considerable 
increase  of  the  present  rate  of  coinage.  Such  a result  would  be  discred- 
itable to  our  financial  management  and  disastrous  to  all  business  interests. 
We  should  not  tread  the  dangerous  edge  of  such  a peril.  And,  indeed, 
nothing  more  harmful  could  happen  to  the  silver  interests.  Any  safe 
legislation  upon  this  subject  must  secure  the  equality  of  the  two  coins  in 
their  commercial  uses. 

I have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency. 
We  are  large  producers  of  that  metal,  and  should  not  discredit  it.  To 
the  plan  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
issuance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  silver  bullion  at  its 
market  value  I have  been  able  to  give  only  a hasty  examination,  owing  to 
the  press  of  other  matters  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  recently  for- 
mulated. The  details  of  such  a law  require  careful  consideration,  but  the 
general  plan  suggested  by  him  seems  to  satisfy  the  purpose — to  continue 
the  use  of  silver  in  connection  with  our  currency  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  which  I have  spoken.  At  a later  day  I may 
communicate  further  with  Congress  upon  this  subject. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  has  been  found  to  be 
very  difficult  on  the  northwestern  frontier.  Chinamen  landing  at  Vic- 
toria find  it  easy  to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  impossibility  with  the 
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force  at  the  command  of  the  customs  officers  of  guarding  so  long  an 
inland  line.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  officers,  who  will  be  assigned  to  this  duty,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  the  law.  The  Dominion  exacts  a head  tax 
of  $50  for  each  Chinaman  landed,  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  of 
our  law,  cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended  our  officers  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  the  Dominion  authorities  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  sent  back  without  a second  payment  of  the  tax.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  proclamation  required  by  section  3 of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889, 
relating  to  the  killing  of  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  was  issued 
by  me  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  and  a revenue  vessel  was  dispatched 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
establishment  of  a refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
was  successfully  accomplished. 

Judged  by  modern  standards,  we  are  practically  without  coast  defenses. 
Many  of  the  structures  we  have  would  enhance  rather  than  diminish  the 
perils  of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of  improved  guns,  and 
very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  greater  range  of  such 
guns  as  we  are  now  making  for  coast-defense  uses.  This  general  sub- 
ject has  had  consideration  in  Congress  for  some  years,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  large  rifled  guns  made  one  year  ago  was,  I 
am  sure,  the  expression  of  a purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which 
these  guns  might  be  mounted.  An  appropriation  now  made  for  that  pur- 
pose would  not  advance  the  completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability 
to  supply  them  with  fairly  effective  guns. 

The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  attacks  should  not  rest 
altogether  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  other  nations.  There  should  be 
a second  line  wholly  in  our  own  keeping.  I very  urgently  recommend 
an  appropriation  at  this  session  for  the  construction  of  such  works  in  our 
most  exposed  harbors. 

I approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  provision  be 
made  for  encamping  companies  of  the  National  Guard  in  our  coast  works 
for  a specified  time  each  year  and  for  their  training  in  the  use  of  heavy 
guns.  His  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  the  artillery  force  of  the  Army 
is  desirable  is  also,  in  this  connection,  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  improvement  of  our  important  rivers  and  harbors  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  necessary  appropriations.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
Government  is  not  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  works  not  of  public 
and  general  advantage  and  that  the  relative  usefulness  of  works  of  that 
class  is  not  overlooked.  So  far  as  this  work  can  ever  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted, I do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be  sooner  and  more  econom- 
ically reached  if  fewer  separate  works  were  undertaken  at  the  same  time, 
and  those  selected  for  their  greater  general  interest  were  more  rapidly 
pushed  to  completion.  A work  once  considerably  begun  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  risks  and  deterioration  which  interrupted  or  insufficient 
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appropriations  necessarily  occasion. 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Terry  upon  the  person  of  Justice  Field, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Uathrop,  Cal.,  in  August 
last,  and  the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a deputy  United  States  marshal 
who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  Justice  Field  and  to  protect  him 
from  anticipated  violence  at  the  hands  of  Terry,  in  connection  with  the 
legal  proceedings  which  have  followed,  suggest  questions  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made  by  law  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  Federal  officers,  but  for  a full  trial  of  such  cases  in 
the  United  States  courts.  In  recommending  such  legislation  I do  not  at 
all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens  or  the  general  good  disposi- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws  to  give  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  duty  of  protecting  its  officers, 
as  such,  and  of  punishing  those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their 
official  acts  should  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  acquiescence  upon 
the  local  authorities. 

Events  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  extending  by 
legislation  fuller  protection  to  those  who  may  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  law  compels  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  knowledge  of  public  offenses  to  attend  upon  our  courts 
and  grand  juries  and  to  give  evidence.  There  is  a manifest  resulting 
duty  that  these  witnesses  shall  be  protected  from  injury  on  account  of 
their  testimony.  The  investigations  of  criminal  offenses  are  often  ren- 
dered futile  and  the  punishment  of  crime  impossible  by  the  intimidation 
of  witnesses. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  more  speedy  method  for  disposing  of 
the  cases  which  now  come  for  final  adjudication  to  the  Supreme  Court 
becomes  every  year  more  apparent  and  urgent.  The  plan  of  providing 
some  intermediate  courts  having  final  appellate  jurisdiction  of  certain 
classes  of  questions  and  cases  has,  I think,  received  a more  general 
approval  from  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than  any  other.  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  details,  I recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  such  courts. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  many  of  the  districts 
are,  in  my  judgment,  inadequate.  I recommend  that  all  such  salaries 
now  below  $5,000  per  annum  be  increased  to  that  amount.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  these  judges  is  very  unequal, 
but  as  they  can  not  properly  engage  in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their 
incomes  the  salary  should  be  such  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an  independent 
and  comfortable  support. 

Earnest  attention  should  be  given  by  Congress  to  a consideration  of  the 
question  how  far  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of  capital  commonly 
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called  “trusts”  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  When  organized,  as 
they  often  are,  to  crush  out  all  healthy  competition  and  to  monopolize 
the  production  or  sale  of  an  article  of  commerce  and  general  necessity, 
they  are  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  public  good,  and  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  and  even  penal  legislation. 

The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been  frequently  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  my  predecessors.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  a law  would  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  make  the  inquiry 
into  the  moral  character  and  good  disposition  toward  our  Government  of 
the  persons  applying  for  citizenship  more  thorough,  This  can  only  be 
done  by  taking  fuller  control  of  the  examination,  by  fixing  the  times  for 
hearing  such  applications,  and  by  requiring  the  presence  of  some  one 
who  shall  represent  the  Government  in  the  inquiry.  Those  who  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  social  order  or  who  come  to  our  shores  to  swell  the 
injurious  influence  and  to  extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association 
that  defies  our  laws  should  not  only  be  denied  citizenship,  but  a domicile. 

The  enactment  of  a national  bankrupt  law  of  a character  to  be  a per- 
manent part  of  our  general  legislation  is  desirable.  It  should  be  simple 
in  its  methods  and  inexpensive  in  its  administration. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  not  only  exhibits  the  operations 
of  the  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  service,  which  are 
commended  to  your  attention.  No  other  branch  of  the  Government  has 
so  close  a contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Almost  everyone 
uses  the  service  it  offers,  and  every  hour  gained  in  the  transmission  of 
the  great  commercial  mails  has  an  actual  and  possible  value  that  only 
those  engaged  in  trade  can  understand. 

The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  which  has  recently  been  accomplished,  is  an 
incident  worthy  of  mention. 

The  plan  suggested  of  a supervision  of  the  post-offices  in  separate  dis- 
tricts that  shall  involve  instruction  and  suggestion  and  a rating  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  postmasters  would,  I have  no  doubt,  greatly  improve  the 
service. 

A pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  joint 
use  of  the  Department  and  of  the  city  post-office.  The  Department  wa? 
partially  relieved  by  renting  outside  quarters  for  a part  of  its  force,  but 
it  is  again  overcrowded.  The  building  used  by  the  city  office  never  was 
fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is  now  inadequate  and  unwholesome. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  lottery  advertisements  and  remittances  is  clearly 
stated  by  the  Postmaster- General,  and  his  suggestion  as  to  amendments 
should  have  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a reorganization  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Department  that  will,  I do  not  doubt,  promote  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  each. 

In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  ships  of  war  authorized  by  Congress.  The  first  vessel  of  the 
new  Navy,  the  Dolphin , was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests  and  to 
very  much  adverse  criticism;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
a cruise  around  the  world,  from  which  she  has  recently  returned,  has 
demonstrated  that  she  is  a first-class  vessel  of  her  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the  effective  force  of  the 
Navy  is  rapidly  increasing  by  reason  of  the  improved  build  and  arma- 
ment of  the  new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea  duty  grows 
very  slowly.  We  had  on  the  4th  of  March  last  37  serviceable  ships, 
and  though  4 have  since  been  added  to  the  list,  the  total  has  not  been 
increased,  because  in  the  meantime  4 have  been  lost  or  condemned. 
Twenty-six  additional  vessels  have  been  authorized  and  appropriated  for; 
but  it  is  probable  that  when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  im 
creased  to  42 — a gain  of  5*  The  old  wooden  ships  are  disappearing  almost 
as  fast  as  the  new  vessels  are  added.  These  facts  carry  their  own  argu- 
ment. One  of  the  new  ships  may  in  fighting  strength  be  equal  to  two 
of  the  old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruising  duty  of  two.  It  is  important 
therefore,  that  we  should  have  a more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  0 
serviceable  ships.  I concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  construction  of  8 armored  ships,  3 gunboats,  and  5 torpedo  boats  be 
authorized. 

An  appalling  calamity  befell  three  of  our  naval  vessels  on  duty  at  the 
Samoan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  in  March  last,  involving  the  loss 
of  4 officers  and  47  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the  Tvcnton  and  the  l cm doJia , 
and  the  disabling  of  a third,  the  Nip  sic.  Three  vessels  of  the  German 
navy,  also  in  the  harbor,  shared  with  our  ships  the  force  of  the  hurricane 
and  suffered  even  more  heavily.  While  mourning  the  brave  officeis  and 
men  who  died  facing  with  high  resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  American  Navy  for 
seamanship,  courage,  and  generosity  was  magnificently  sustained  in  the 
storm-beaten  harbor  of  Apia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  transactions  of 
the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  allotment 
of  lands  to  adult  Indians.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  policy  of  break- 
ing up  the  tribal  relation  and  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  as  an  individual 
did  not  appear  earlier  in  our  legislation.  Large  reservations  held  in  com- 
mon and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
have  deprived  the  individual  of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift, 
and  the  annuity  has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse  toward  a state  of 
confirmed  pauperism. 

Our  treaty  stipulations  should  be  observed  with  fidelity  and  our  leg- 
islation should  be  highly  considerate  of  the  best  interests  of  an  ignorant 
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and  helpless  people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally  surrounded 
by  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the  Indian  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  it  remains  only  by  every  suitable  agency  to  push  him 
upward  into  the  estate  of  a self-supporting  and  responsible  citizen.  For 
the  adult  the  first  step  is  to  locate  him  upon  a farm,  and  for  the  child  to 
place  him  in  a school. 

School  attendance  should  be  promoted  by  every  moral  agency,  and 
those  failing  should  be  compelled.  The  national  schools  for  Indians 
have  been  very  successful  and  should  be  multiplied,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  the  schools  to  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  located 
when  the  Indians  in  a neighborhood  have  accepted  citizenship  and  have 
become  otherwise  fitted  for  such  a transfer.  This  condition  of  things 
will  be  attained  slowly,  but  it  will  be  hastened  by  keeping  it  in  mind; 
and  in  the  meantime  that  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the 
mission  schools  which  has  wrought  much  good  should  be  cordially  and 
impartially  maintained. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  relating  to  negotiations 
with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for  a relinquishment  of  a portion  of 
their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  for  dividing  the  remainder  into  sepa- 
rate reservations.  Both  were  approved  on  the  same  day — March  2.  The 
one  submitted  to  the  Indians  a specific  proposition;  the  other  (section  3 
of  the  Indian  appropriation  act)  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  negotiate  with  these  Indians  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  general  purpose,  and  required  that  any  agreements  made  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

On  the  1 6th  day  of  April  last  I appointed  Hon.  Charles  Foster,  of 
Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  Major-General  George 
Crook,  of  the  United  States  Army,  commissioners  under  the  last-named 
law.  They  were,  however,  authorized  and  directed  first  to  submit  to 
the  Indians  the  definite  proposition  made  to  them  by  the  act  first  men- 
tioned, and  only  in  the  event  of  a failure  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
requisite  number  to  that  proposition  to  open  negotiations  for  modified 
terms  under  the  other  act.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  prolonged 
and  arduous,  but  the  assent  of  the  requisite  number  was,  it  is  understood, 
finally  obtained  to  the  proposition  made  by  Congress,  though  the  report 
of  the  commission  has  not  yet  been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I 
shall  not,  as  at  present  advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  the  agree- 
ment to  Congress  for  ratification,  but  it  will  in  due  course  be  submitted 
for  information.  This  agreement  releases  to  the  United  States  about 
9,000,000  acres  of  land. 

The  commission  provided  for  by  section  14  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  all  other  Indians  owning 
or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude  for 
the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  lands  was  constituted  by  the 
appointment  of  Hon.  Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Hart- 
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ranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  of  Arkansas,  and 
organized  on  June  29  last.  Their  first  conference  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Cherokees  was  held  at  Tahlequah  July  29,  with  no  definite 
results.  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  prevented  by 
ill  health  from  taking  part  in  the  conference.  His  death,  which  occurred 
recently,  is  justly  and  generally  lamented  by  a people  he  had  served  with 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  war  and  with  great  fidelity  in  peace.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G. 

Sayre,  of  Indiana. 

A second  conference  between  the  commission  and  the  Cherokees  wa^ 
begun  November  6,  but  no  results  have  yet  been  obtained,  nor  is  if 
believed  that  a conclusion  can  be  immediately  expected.  The  cattle 
syndicate  now  occupying  the  lands  for  grazing  purposes  is  clearly  one  of 
the  agencies  responsible  for  the  obstruction  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokees.  The  large  body  of  agricultural  lands  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  “Cherokee  Outlet”  ought  not  to  be,  and,  indeed,  can  not 
long  be,  held  for  grazing  and  for  the  advantage  of  a few  against  the  public 
interests  and  the  best  advantage  of  the  Indians  themselves.  The  United 
States  has  now  under  the  treaties  certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These 
will  not  be  used  oppressively,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  those  who 
by  sufferance  occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  defeat  the  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  Government.  I can  not  but  believe  that  the 
advantageous  character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  for  a full  release  of  these  lands  as  compared  with  othei 
suggestions  now  made  to  them  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Under  the  agreement  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mus- 
cogee (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1889,  an 
absolute  title  was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  about  3,500,000  acres 
of  land.  Section  12  of  the  general  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
March  2,  1889,  made  provision  for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Seminole  tribe  of  a certain  portion  of  their  lands.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  Seminole  Nation,  having  first  duly  evidenced  to  me  their 
power  to  act  in  that  behalf,  delivered  a proper  release  or  conveyance 
to  the  United  States  of  all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act,  which  was 
accepted  by  me  and  certified  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  statute. 

By  the  terms  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the  lands  so  purchased 
were  declared  to  be  a part  of  the  public  domain  and  open  to  settlement 
under  the  homestead  law.  But  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these  purchases, 
being  in  the  aggregate  about  5,500,000  acres,  3,500,000  acres  had 
already,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  other  Indian  tribes  thereon 
and  had  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  land  remaining  and 
available  for  settlement  consisted  of  1,887,796  acres,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  lands  in  the  occupancy  of  Indian  tribes.  Congress  had  provided 
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no  civil  government  for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my  procla- 
mation to  settle  upon  these  lands,  except  as  the  new  court  which  had 
been  established  at  Muscogee  or  the  United  States  courts  in  some  of  the 
adjoining  States  had  power  to  enforce  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  condition  of  things  I was  quite  reluctant  to  open  the  lands  to 
settlement;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  thousand  persons,  many 
of  them  with  their  families,  had  gathered  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Territory  with  a view  to  securing  homesteads  on  the  ceded  lands,  and 
that  delay  would  involve  them  in  much  loss  and  suffering,  I did  on  the 
23d  day  of  March  last  issue  a proclamation  declaring  that  the  lands 
therein  described  would  be  open  to  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  the  2 2d  day  of  April  following  at  12  o’clock  noon.  Two  land 
districts  had  been  established  and  the  offices  were  opened  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  when  the  appointed  time  arrived. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  very  generally  observed 
the  limitation  as  to  the  time  when  they  might  enter  the  Territory.  Care 
will  be  taken  that  those  who  entered  in  violation  of  the  law  do  not  secure 
the  advantage  they  unfairly  sought.  There  was  a good  deal  of  appre- 
hension that  the  strife  for  locations  would  result  in  much  violence  and 
bloodshed,  but  happily  these  anticipations  were  not  realized.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  now  in  the  Territory  about  60,000  people,  and  sev- 
eral considerable  towns  have  sprung  up,  for  which  temporary  municipal 
governments  have  been  organized.  Guthrie  is  said  to  have  now  a popu- 
lation of  almost  8,000.  Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches  have  been 
established,  and  three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  this  city,  whose  charter  and  ordinances  have  only  the  sanction  of  the 
voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people  from  day  to  day. 

Oklahoma  City  has  a population  of  about  5,000,  and  is  proportionately 
as  well  provided  as  Guthrie  with  cnurches,  schools,  and  newspapers. 
Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of  from  100  to  1,000  are 
scattered  over  the  Territory. 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  new  community  in  the  absence  of 
civil  government,  I directed  General  Merritt,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  marshals  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requisition  to  use 
the  troops  to  aid  them  in  executing  warrants  and  in  quieting  any  riots  or 
breaches  of  the  peace  that  might  occur.  He  was  further  directed  to  use 
his  influence  to  promote  good  order  and  to  avoid  any  conflicts  between 
or  with  the  settlers.  Believing  that  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors 
where  no  legal  restraints  or  regulations  existed  would  endanger  the  public 
peace,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  liquors  must  first  be  introduced 
into  the  Indian  reservations  before  reaching  the  white  settlements,  I fur- 
ther directed  the  general  commanding  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  has  given  a sense  of  security  to  the  well- 
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disposed  citizens  and  has  tended  to  restrain  the  lawless.  In  one  instance 
the  officer  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops  went  further  than  I deemed 
justifiable  in  supporting  the  de  facto  municipal  government  of  Guthrie, 
and  he  was  so  informed,  and  directed  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  original 
order.  I very  urgently  recommend  that  Congress  at  once  provide  a Ter- 
ritorial government  for  these  people.  Serious  questions,  which  may  at  any 
time  lead  to  violent  outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the  institution  of  courts  for 
their  peaceful  adjustment.  The  American  genius  for  self-government  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  Oklahoma;  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  leave 
these  people  longer  to  the  expedients  which  have  temporarily  served  them. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  town  lots  in 
the  towns  now  established  in  Alaska,  for  locating  town  sites,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  municipal  governments.  Only  the  mining  laws  have 
been  extended  to  that  Territory,  and  no  other  form  of  title  to  lands  can 
now  be  obtained.  The  general  land  laws  were  framed  with  reference  to 
the  disposition  of  agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  operation 
in  Alaska  would  be  beneficial. 

We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the  mistaken  policy  of 
establishing  reservations  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  with  them 
from  the  beginning  as  individuals  with,  I am  sure,  better  results;  but 
any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regulations  relating  to  timber 
and  to  the  fisheries  should  have  a kindly  regard  to  their  interests.  Hav- 
ing no  power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  o^  Alaska  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  General  Government,  to  whose  revenues  the  seal  fisheries  make 
a large  annual  contribution.  An  appropriation  for  education  should 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  stinted. 

The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  distances  between  the 
settlements  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the  usual  Ter- 
ritorial form  of  government.  Perhaps  the  organization  of  several  sub- 
districts with  a small  municipal  council  of  limited  powers  for  each  would 
be  safe  and  useful. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  establishment  of  another  port  of 
entry  in  Alaska  and  of  other  needed  customs  facilities  and  regulations. 

In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  the  policy  of  facilitating  in 
every  proper  way  the  adjustment  of  the  honest  claims  of  individual  set- 
tlers upon  the  public  lands  has  been  pursued.  The  number  of  pending 
cases  had  during  the  preceding  Administration  been  greatly  increased 
under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a time  suspending  final  action  in  a large 
part  of  the  cases  originating  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  unusual  methods  of  examination.  Only  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  our  agricultural  lands  have 
been  settled  can  appreciate  the  serious  and  often  fatal  consequences  to 
the  settler  of  a policy  that  puts  his  title  under  suspicion  or  delays  the 

issuance  of  his  patent.  While  care  is  taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose 
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fraud,  it  should  not  be  imputed  without  reason. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  was  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain  by  persons  having  a bona  fide 
intent  to  make  a home  upon  the  selected  lands.  Where  this  intent  is 
well  established  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  substantially 
complied  with,  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  a prompt  and  friendly  consid- 
eration of  his  case;  but  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim- 
ant is  the  mere  agent  of  another  who  is  seeking  to  evade  a law  intended 
to  promote  small  holdings  and  to  secure  by  fraudulent  methods  large 
tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both  principal  and  agent  should  not 
only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent  purpose,  but  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  full  penalties  of  our  criminal  statutes.  The  laws  should  be  so 
administered  as  not  to  confound  these  two  classes  and  to  visit  penalties 
only  upon  the  latter. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  titles  to  large  bodies  of  lands  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  greatly  retarded  the  development 
of  those  Territories.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  prompt 
trial  and  final  adjustment  before  a judicial  tribunal  or  commission  of  all 
claims  based  upon  Mexican  grants.  It  is  not  just  to  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  people  that  their  peace  should  be  disturbed  and  their  pros- 
perity retarded  by  these  old  contentions.  I express  the  hope  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  methods  may  yield  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  law  now  provides  a pension  for  every  soldier  and  sailor  who  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  and 
is  now  suffering  from  wounds  or  disease  having  an  origin  in  the  service 
and  in  the  line  of  duty.  Two  of  the  three  necessary  facts,  viz,  muster 
and  disability,  are  usually  susceptible  of  easy  proof;  but  the  third,  origin 
in  the  service,  is  often  difficult  and  in  many  deserving  cases  impossible  to 
establish.  That  very  many  of  those  who  endured  the  hardships  of  our 
most  bloody  and  arduous  campaigns  are  now  disabled  from  diseases  that 
had  a real  but  not  traceable  origin  in  the  service  I do  not  doubt.  Besides 
these  there  is  another  class  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served  an 
enlistment  of  three  full  years  and  of  reenlisted  veterans  who  added  a 
fourth  year  of  service,  who  escaped  the  casualties  of  battle  and  the 
assaults  of  disease,  who  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were  in 
every  battle  line  of  their  command,  and  were  mustered  out  in  sound 
health,  and  have  since  the  close  of  the  war,  while  fighting  with  the 
same  indomitable  and  independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been 
overcome  by  disease  or  casualty. 

I am  not  unaware  that  the  pension  roll  already  involves  a very  large 
annual  expenditure;  neither  am  I deterred  by  that  fact  from  recom- 
mending that  Congress  grant  a pension  to  such  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  as,  having  rendered  substantial  serv- 
ice during  the  war,  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  a mainte- 
nance and  by  disease  or  casualty  are  incapacitated  from  earning  it.  Many 
of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this  form  of  relief  are  now  depend- 
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ent  upon  public  aid,  and  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  consist  with  the 
national  honor  that  they  shall  continue  to  subsist  upon  the  local  relief 
given  indiscriminately  to  paupers  instead  of  upon  the  special  and  gener- 
ous provision  of  the  nation  they  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly.  Our 
people  will,  I am  sure,  very  generally  approve  such  legislation.  And  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  survivors  of  the  Union  Army  and  Navy  will  feel 
a grateful  sense  of  relief  when  this  worthy  and  suffering  class  of  their 
comrades  is  fairly  cared  for. 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalities  in  the  existing  law  that  should 
be  remedied.  To  some  of  these  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  called 

attention. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  by  the  adoption  of  new  and 
better  methods  in  the  War  Department  the  calls  of  the  Pension  Office  for 
information  as  to  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  pension  claimants 
are  now  promptly  answered  and  the  injurious  and  vexatious  delays  that 
have  heretofore  occurred  are  entirely  avoided.  This  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  adjustment  of  all  pending  claims. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States — South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Washington — into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  in  the  same 
month,  and  the  admission  of  their  duly  chosen  representatives  to  our 
National  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event  as  unexampled  as  it 
is  interesting. 

The  certification  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  the  constitutions  adopted  in 
each  of  the  States  was  filed  with  me;  as  required  by  the  eighth  section 
of  the  act  of  February  22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Territories 
respectively.  Having  after  a careful  examination  found  that  the  several 

constitutions  and  governments  were  republican  in  form  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  had  been  complied  with,  and  that  a majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  each  of  said  proposed  States  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  submitted  therein,  I did  so  declare  by  a separate  proc- 
lamation as  to  each — as  to  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday, 
November  2;*  as  to  Montana  on  Friday,  November  8,f  and  as  to  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  November  ii.J 

Each  of  these  States  has  within  it  resources  the  development  of  which 
will  employ  the  energies  of  and  yield  a comfortable  subsistence  to  a great 
population.  The  smallest  of  these  new  States,  Washington,  stands  twelfth, 
and  the  largest,  Montana,  third,  among  the  forty-two  in  area.  The  people 
of  these  States  are  already  well-trained,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens,  having  common  interests  and  sympathies  with  those  of  the 
older  States  and  a common  purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  and  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  nation. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  called 
to  the  urgent  need  of  Congressional  legislation  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  engaged  in  operating  the  great  interstate 
freight  lines  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  yardmen  and  brakemen. 
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A petition  signed  by  nearly  10,000  railway  brakemen  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  asking  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  use 
of  automatic  brakes  and  couplers  on  freight  cars. 

At  a meeting  of  State  railroad  commissioners  and  their  accredited  rep- 
resentatives held  at  Washington  in  March  last  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
urging  the  Commission  ‘ ‘ to  consider  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  freight  cars  and  in  handling 
the  brakes  of  such  cars.”  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  over 
2,000  railroad  employees  were  killed  in  service  and  more  than  20,000 
injured.  It  is  competent,  I think,  for  Congress  to  require  uniformity 
in  the  construction  of  cars  used  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  use  of 
improved  safety  appliances  upon  such  trains.  Time  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  needed  changes,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent  beginning 
should  be  made  at  once.  It  is  a reproach  to  our  civilization  that  any 
class  of  American  workmen  should  in  the  pursuit  of  a necessary  and  use- 
ful vocation  be  subjected  to  a peril  of  life  and  limb  as  great  as  that  of  a 
soldier  in  time  of  war. 

The  creation  of  an  Executive  Department  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  the  act  of  February  9 last  was  a wise  and 
timely  response  to  a request  which  had  long  been  respectfully  urged 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  per- 
fect the  organization  of  the  Department  so  that  it  may  fairly  realize  the 
expectations  which  its  creation  excited.  In  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which 
is  herewith  submitted.  The  need  of  a law  officer  for  the  Department  such 
as  is  provided  for  the  other  Executive  Departments  is  manifest.  The 
failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the  usual  provision  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  report  should  be  promptly  remedied.  The  public  in- 
terest in  the  report  and  its  value  to  the  farming  community,  I am  sure, 
will  not  be  diminished  under  the  new  organization  of  the  Department. 

I recommend  that  the  weather  service  be  separated  from  the  War 
Department  and  established  as  a bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  will  involve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  of  the  Signal  Corps,  making  of  the  first  a purely  civil  organi- 
zation and  of  the  other  a purely  military  staff  corps.  The  report  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  shows  that  the  work  of  the  corps  on  its  military  side 
has  been  deteriorating. 

The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  for  consideration  of  measures  affecting  the 
whole  country.  Having  no  legislature  of  its  own,  either  municipal  or 
general,  its  people  must  look  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  all  those 
concerns  that  in  the  States  are  the  subject  of  local  control.  Our  whole 
people  have  an  interest  that  the  national  capital  should  be  made  attract- 
ive and  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  that  its  repute  for  social  order  should 
be  well  maintained.  The  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
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in  the  District  should  be  revised  with  a view  to  bringing  the  traffic  under 
stringent  limitations  and  control. 

In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1890,  I did  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last  appoint  Rudolph 
Hering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Frederick 
P.  Stearns,  of  Massachusetts,  three  eminent  sanitary  engineers,  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  system  of  sewerage  existing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Their  report,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  will  be  in  due 
course  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  suggestions  con- 
tained therein. 

The  proposition  to  observe  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  opening  of  a world’s  fair  or  exposition  in  some 
one  of  our  great  cities  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
The  value  and  interest  of  such  an  exposition  may  well  claim  the  promo- 
tion of  the  General  Government. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  but  a single 
member.  The  vacancies  were  filled  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  since 
then  the  Commissioners  have  been  industriously,  though  with  an  inade- 
quate force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law  They  were  assured  by  me 
that  a cordial  support  would  be  given  them  in  the  faithful  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  statute  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  in 
aid  of  it. 

Heretofore  the  book  of  eligibles  has  been  closed  to  everyone,  except 
as  certifications  were  made  upon  the  requisition  of  the  appointing  officers. 
This  secrecy  was  the  source  of  much  suspicion  and  of  many  charges  of 
favoritism  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  What  is  secret  is  always 
suspected;  what  is  open  can  be  judged.  The  Commission,  with  the  full 
approval  of  all  its  members,  has  now  opened  the  list  of  eligibles  to  the 
public.  The  eligible  lists  for  the  classified  post-offices  and  custom-houses 
are  now  publicly  posted  in  the  respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifica- 
tions for  appointments.  The  purpose  of  the  civil-service  law  was  abso- 
lutely to  exclude  any  other  consideration  in  connection  with  appointments 
under  it  than  that  of  merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  The  business 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  both  the  examining  boards  and  the  appoint- 
ing officers  are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  political  views  and  asso- 
ciations of  all  persons  on  the  civil-service  lists.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  some  recent  Congressional  investigations  have  some- 
what shaken  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections  for 
appointment. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  satisfactory  advance 
until  the  present  law  and  its  equal  administration  are  well  established  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to 
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see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  firmness  and  impartiality.  If  some  of 
its  provisions  have  been  fraudulently  evaded  by  appointing  officers,  our 
resentment  should  not  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  reform  in  its 
administration.  We  should  have  one  view  of  the  matter,  and  hold  it 
with  a sincerity  that  is  not  affected  by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to 
which  we  belong  is  for  the  time  in  power. 

My  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  an  Executive  order 
to  take  effect  March  15,  brought  the  Railway  Mail  Service  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  civil-service  law.  Provision  wras  made  that  the  order  should 
take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obtained. 
On  the  nth  day  of  March  Mr.  Lyman,  then  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, reported  to  me  in  writing  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
the  list  of  eligibles  ready  before  May  1 , and  requested  that  the  taking  effect 
of  the  order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which  was  done,f  subject  to 
the  same  provision  contained  in  the  original  order  as  to  States  in  which 
an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obtained. 

As  a result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules,  of  the  new  classification,  and  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  present  clerical  force  is  found  to  be  inade- 
quate. I recommend  that  the  additional  clerks  asked  by  the  Commission 
be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
law,  and  the  appointing  officers  are  properly  held  to  a high  responsibility 
in  its  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  civil  list  have  magnified  this  function  of  the  Executive  dispropor- 
tionally.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  labor  connected  with 
this  necessary  work  is  increased,  often  to  the  point  of  actual  distress, 
by  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands  that  are  made  upon  an  incoming 
Administration  for  removals  and  appointments.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  true  that  incumbency  is  a conclusive  argument  for  continuance 
in  office.  Impartiality,  moderation,  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a good 
attainment  in  the  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is 
complete.  When  those  holding  administrative  offices  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  convince  just  political  opponents  that  no  party  consideration 
or  bias  affects  in  any  way  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  we  can 
more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified  service  great  bene- 
fit would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which  the  officer 
would  receive  the  distinction  and  benefit  that  in  all  private  employments 
comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 

duty. 

I have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  that  they 
consider  whether  a record  might  not  be  kept  in  each  bureau  of  all  those 
elements  that  are  covered  by  the  terms  “faithfulness”  and  “efficiency, 
and  a rating  made  showing  the  relative  merits  of  the  clerks  of  each  class, 
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this  rating  to  be  regarded  as  a test  of  merit  in  making  promotions. 

I have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster- General  that  he  adopt  some 
plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  to  the  Department 
and  of  frequent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit  of  postmasters  of 
each  class.  They  will  be  appropriately  indicated  in  the  Official  Register 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Department.  That  a great  stimulus  would  thus 
be  given  to  the  whole  service  I do  not  doubt,  and  such  a record  would  be 
the  best  defense  against  inconsiderate  removals  from  office. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  education  of  the  people 
found  an  early  expression,  not  only  in  the  thoughtful  and  sometimes 
warning  utterances  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal  appropriations 
from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of  education  in  the  new 
States.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  of  the  gravest  national  concern  that 
those  who  hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all  public  affairs  should  have  the 
necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct  and  determine  them.  National  aid 
to  education  has  heretofore  taken  the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that 
form  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people  is  not  seriously  questioned.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  success- 
fully questioned  when  the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a direct  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  Treasury. 

Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested  by  some  excep- 
tional conditions.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
the  bestowal  of  the  suffrage  which  soon  followed,  and  the  impairment  of 
the  ability  of  the  States  where  these  new  citizens  were  chiefly  found  to 
adequately  provide  educational  facilities  presented  not  only  exceptional 
but  unexampled  conditions.  That  the  situation  has  been  much  amelio- 
rated there  is  no  doubt.  The  ability  and  interest  of  the  States  have  hap- 
pily increased. 

But  a great  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  I think  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  lend  its  aid.  As  the  suggestion  of  a national  grant  in  aid 
of  education  grows  chiefly  out  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  emanci- 
pated slave  and  his  descendants,  the  relief  should  as  far  as  possible,  while 
necessarily  proceeding  upon  some  general  lines,  be  applied  to  the  need 
that  suggested  it.  It  is  essential,  if  much  good  is  to  be  accomplished, 
that  the  sympathy  and  active  interest  of  the  people  of  the  States  should 
be  enlisted,  and  that  the  methods  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate 
and  not  to  supplant  local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a succeeding  one  in  such  a case  and  as 
the  effort  must  in  some  degree  be  experimental,  I recommend  that  any 
appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual  amount  and 
as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will  on  the  one  hand  give 
the  local  school  authorities  opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  first 
year’s  allowance,  and  on  the  other  deliver  them  from  the  temptation  to 
unduly  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  whole  burden  themselves. 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  us.  They  were 
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brought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  the  communities  where  they  are  now 
chiefly  found  by  a cruel  slave  code.  Happily  for  both  races,  they  are 
now  free.  They  have  from  a standpoint  of  ignorance  and  poverty — 
which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs — made  remarkable  advances  in  educa- 
tion and  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  They  have  as  a people  shown 
themselves  to  be  friendly  and  faithful  toward  the  white  race  under  temp- 
tations of  tremendous  strength.  They  have  their  representatives  in  the 
national  cemeteries,  where  a grateful  Government  has  gathered  the  ashes 
of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They  have  furnished  to  our  Regular 
Army  regiments  that  have  won  high  praise  from  their  commanding  officers 
for  courage  and  soldierly  qualities  and  for  fidelity  to  the  enlistment  oath. 
In  civil  life  they  are  now  the  toilers  of  their  communities,  making  their 
full  contribution  to  the  widening  streams  of  prosperity  which  these 
communities  are  receiving.  Their  sudden  withdrawal  would  stop  produc- 
tion and  bring  disorder  into  the  household  as  well  as  the  shop.  Gen- 
erally they  do  not  desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employers  resent 
the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who  seek  to  stimulate  such  a 
desire. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  where  the 
colored  population  is  large  the  people  of  that  race  are  by  various  devices 
deprived  of  any  effective  exercise  of  their  political  rights  and  of  many  of 
their  civil  rights.  The  wrong  does  not  expend  itself  upon  those  whose 
votes  are  suppressed.  Every  constituency  in  the  Union  is  wronged. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  every  patriot  that  a sense  of  justice  and  of 
respect  for  the  law  would  work  a gradual  cure  of  these  flagrant  evils. 
Surely  no  one  supposes  that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a permanent 
condition.  If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must  work  out  this  prob- 
lem for  themselves,  we  have  a right  to  ask  whether  they  are  at  work 
upon  it.  Do  they  suggest  any  solution?  When  and  under  what  condi- 
tions is  the  black  man  to  have  a free  ballot?  When  is  he  in  fact  to  have 
those  full  civil  rights  which  have  so  long  been  his  in  law?  When  is  that 
equality  of  influence  which  our  form  of  government  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  electors  to  be  restored?  This  generation  should  coura- 
geously face  these  grave  questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a heritage  of 
woe  to  the  next.  The  consultation  should  proceed  with  candor,  calm- 
ness, and  great  patience,  upon  the  lines  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of 
prejudice  and  cruelty.  No  question  in  our  country  can  be  at  rest  except 
upon  the  firm  base  of  justice  and  of  the  law. 

I earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  within  its  well-defined  constitutional  powers  as  will  secure 
to  all  our  people  a free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  every  other 
civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  No 
evil,  however  deplorable,  can  justify  the  assumption  either  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  or  of  Congress  of  powers  not  granted,  but  both  will  be 
highly  blamable  if  all  the  powers  granted  are  not  wisely  but  firmly  used 
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to  correct  these  evils.  The  power  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  clearly 
given  to  the  General  Government.  A partial  and  qualified  supervision 
of  these  elections  is  now  provided  for  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  this  law 
may  be  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure  on  the  whole  better 
results  than  can  be  attained  by  a law  taking  all  the  processes  of  such 
election  into  Federal  control.  The  colored  man  should  be  protected  in 
all  of  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether  as  litigant,  juror, 
or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an  elector  for  members  of  Congress,  or  as  a 
peaceful  traveler  upon  our  interstate  railways. 

There  is  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride  and 
nothing  more  hurtful  to  the  national  prosperity  than  the  inferiority  of 
our  merchant  marine  compared  with  that  of  other  nations  whose  general 
resources,  wealth,  and  seacoast  lines  do  not  suggest  any  reason  for  their 
supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not  always  so,  and  our  people  are  agreed, 
I think,  that  it  shall  not  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  com- 
munication to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  our  shipping  interests 
or  the  differing  methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  them.  The 
statement  of  a few  well-authenticated  facts  and  some  general  sugges- 
tions as  to  legislation  is  all  that  is  practicable.  That  the  great  steam- 
ship lines  sailing  under  the  flags  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  were  promoted  and  have 
since  been  and  now  are  liberally  aided  by  grants  of  public  money  in  one 
form  or  another  is  generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  steam- 
ships have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  contest  with  the  aided 
lines  of  other  nations  until  they  have  been  withdrawn,  or  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  are  still  maintained  are  subject  to  serious  disadvantages,  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  present  situation  is  such  that  travelers  and  merchandise  find  Liv- 
erpool often  a necessary  intermediate  port  between  New  York  and  some 
of  the  South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  delegates 
from  South  American  States  to  the  conference  of  American  nations  now 
in  session  at  Washington  reached  our  shores  by  reversing  that  line  of 
travel  is  very  conclusive  of  the  need  of  such  a conference  and  very 
suggestive  as  to  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  in  the  direction  of 
fuller  and  more  beneficial  intercourse  with  nations  that  are  now  our 
neighbors  upon  the  lines  of  latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of  established 
commercial  intercourse. 

I recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for  ocean  mail  service 
in  American  steamships  between  our  ports  and  those  of  Central  and  South 
America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  important  islands  in  both  of  the  great 
oceans  as  will  be  liberally  remunerative  for  the  service  rendered  and  as 
will  encourage  the  establishment  and  in  some  fair  degree  equalize  the 
chances  of  American  steamship  lines  in  the  competitions  which  they  must 
meet.  That  the  American  States  lying  south  of  us  will  cordially  cooper- 
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ate  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  lines  of  steamships  to  their 
principal  ports  I do  not  doubt. 

We  should  also  make  provision  for  a naval  reserve  to  consist  of  such 
merchant  ships  of  American  construction  and  of  a specified  tonnage  and 
speed  as  the  owners  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of  the  Government 
in  case  of  need  as  armed  cruisers.  England  has  adopted  this  policy,  and 
as  a result  can  now  upon  necessity  at  once  place  upon  her  naval  list  some 
of  the  fastest  steamships  in  the  world.  A proper  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessels  would  make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships 
of  war  very  easy. 

I am  an  advocate  of  economy  in  our  national  expenditures,  but  it  is  a 
misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word  describe  a policy  that  withholds  an 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreign  commerce.  The 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant  marine,  the  develop- 
ment of  a sufficient  body  of  trained  American  seamen,  the  'promotion  of 
rapid  and  regular  mail  communication  between  the  ports  of  other  coun- 
tries and  our  own,  and  the  adaptation  of  large  and  swift  American  mer- 
chant steamships  to  naval  uses  in  time  of  war  are  public  purposes  of  the 
highest  concern.  The  enlarged  participation  of  our  people  in  the  car- 
rying trade,  the  new  and  increased  markets  that  will  be  opened  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories,  and  the  fuller  and  better  employment 
of  our  mechanics  which  will  result  from  a liberal  promotion  of  our  foreign 
commerce  insure  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  benefit  to  all  the  States 
and  to  all  our  people.  Everything  is  most  propitious  for  the  present 
inauguration  of  a liberal  and  progressive  policy  upon  this  subject,  and 
we  should  enter  upon  it  with  promptness  and  decision. 

The  legislation  which  I have  suggested,  it  is  sincerely  believed,  will  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  honor  of  our  country  and  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  people.  I invoke  the  diligent  and  serious  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  consideration  of  these  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  presented 
having  the  same  great  end  in  view. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  r,  1890. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  reports  of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  which  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  in  the  usual  course,  will  exhibit  in  detail  the  operations 
of  the  Government  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Only  the  more  important  inci- 
dents and  results,  and  chiefly  such  as  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations I shall  submit,  will  be  referred  to  in  this  annual  message. 

The  vast  and  increasing  business  of  the  Government  has  been  trans- 
acted by  the  several  Departments  during  the  year  with  faithfulness, 
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energy,  and  success. 

The  revenues,  amounting  to  above  $450,000,000,  have  been  collected 
and  disbursed  without  revealing,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  a single  case 
of  defalcation  or  embezzlement.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to 
stimulate  a sense  of  responsibility  and  public  duty  in  all  officers  and 
employees  of  every  grade,  and  the  work  done  by  them  has  almost  wholly 
escaped  unfavorable  criticism.  I .speak  of  these  matters  with  freedom 
because  the  credit  of  this  good  work  is  not  mine,  but  is  shared  by  the 
heads  of  the  several  Departments  with  the  great  body  of  faithful  officers 
and  employees  who  serve  under  them.  The  closest  scrutiny  of  Congress 
is  invited  to  all  the  methods  of  administration  and  to  every  item  of 
expenditure. 

The  friendly  relations  of  our  country  with  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  the  East  have  been  undisturbed,  while  the  ties  of  good  will  and  com- 
mon interest  that  bind  us  to  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
been  notably  strengthened  by  the  conference  held  in  this  capital  to  con- 
sider measures  for  the  general  welfare.  Pursuant  to  the  invitation  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  the  representatives  of  every  independent  State  of 
the  American  continent  and  of  Hayti  met  in  conference  in  this  capital 
in  October,  1889,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  19th  of  last  April. 
This  important  convocation  marks  a most  interesting  and  influential 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Brazil,  invited  while  under  an  imperial  form  of  government,  shared  as  a 
republic  in  the  deliberations  and  results  of  the  conference.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  conference  were  all  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the 
last  session. 

The  International  Marine  Conference,  which  sat  at  Washington  last 
winter,  reached  a very  gratifying  result.  The  regulations  suggested 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Governments  represented,, 
and  their  general  adoption  is  confidently  expected.  The  legislation  of 
Congress  at  the  last  session  is  in  conformity  with  the  propositions  of  the 
conference,  and  the  proclamation  therein  provided  for  will  be  issued  when 
the  other  powers  have  given  notice  of  their  adhesion. 

The  Conference  of  Brussels,  to  devise  means  for  suppressing  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a new  expression  of  the  in- 
terest the  American  people  feel  in  that  great  work.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  measure  proposed  would  tax  the  resources  of  the  Kongo 
Basin  beyond  the  revenues  available  under  the  general  act  of  Berlin  of 
1884.  The  United  States,  not  being  a party  to  that  act,  could  not  share 
in  its  revision,  but  by  a separate  act  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo 
was  freed  from  the  restrictions  upon  a customs  revenue.  The  demoral 
izing  and  destructive  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  among  the  tribes  also  claimed 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  conference,  and  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  were  foremost  in  advocating  measures  for  its  repression.  An  ac- 
cord was  reached  the  influence  of  which  will  be  very  helpful  and  extend 
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over  a wide  region.  As  soon  as  these  measures  shall  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  for  a time  withheld,  the  general  acts  will  be 
submitted  for  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  negotiations  have 
been  opened  for  a new  and  completed  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Independent  State  of  the 
Kongo. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  past  year  the  only  independent  monarchical 
government  on  the  Western  Continent,  that  of  Brazil,  ceased  to  exist,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a republic.  Diplomatic  relations  were  at  once  estab- 
lished with  the  new  Government,  but  it  was  not  completely  recognized 
until  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  ascertain  that  it  had  popular 
approval  and  support.  When  the  course  of  events  had  yielded  assurance 
of  this  fact,  no  time  was  lost  in  extending  to  the  new  Government  a full 
and  cordial  welcome  into  the  family  of  American  Commonwealths.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries  will 
be  preserved  and  that  the  future  will  witness  an  increased  intimacy  of 
intercourse  and  an  expansion  of  their  mutual  commerce. 

The  peace  of  Central  America  has  again  been  disturbed  through  a rev- 
olutionary change  in  Salvador,  which  was  not  recognized  by  other  States, 
and  hostilities  broke  out  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  threatening 
to  involve  all  Central  America  in  conflict  and  to  undo  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  toward  a union  of  their  interests.  The  efforts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment were  promptly  and  zealously  exerted  to  compose  their  differences, 
and  through  the  active  efforts  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
a provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  August  26,  whereby  the  right  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  to  choose  its  own  rulers  was  recognized.  Gen- 
eral Ezeta,  the  chief  of  the  Provisional  Government,  has  since  been  con- 
firmed in  the  Presidency  by  the  Assembly,  and  diplomatic  recognition  duly 
followed. 

The  killing  of  General  Barrundia  on  board  the  Pacific  mail  steamer 
Acapulco , while  anchored  in  transit  in  the  port  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala, 
demanded  careful  inquiry.  Having  failed  in  a revolutionary  attempt  to 
invade  Guatemala  from  Mexican  territory,  General  Barrundia  took  pas- 
sage at  Acapulco  for  Panama.  The  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  was  sought  to  effect  his  seizure,  first  at  Champerico,  where 
the  steamer  touched,  and  afterwards  at  San  Jose.  The  captain  of  the 
steamer  refused  to  give  up  his  passenger  without  a written  order  from  the 
United  States  minister.  The  latter  furnished  the  desired  letter,  stipulat- 
ing as  the  condition  of  his  action  that  General  Barrundia’ s life  should  be 
spared  and  that  he  should  be  tried  only  for  offenses  growing  out  of  his 
insurrectionary  movements.  This  letter  was  produced  to  the  captain  of 
the  Acapulco  by  the  military  commander  at  San  Jose  as  his  warrant  to  take 
the  passenger  from  the  steamer.  General  Barrundia  resisted  capture 
and  was  killed.  It  being  evident  that  the  minister,  Mr.  Mizner,  had  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  his  authority  in  intervening,  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Guatemalan  authorities,  to  authorize  and  effect,  in  viola- 
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tioii  of  precedent,  the  seizure  on  a vessel  of  the  United  States  of  a pas- 
senger in  transit  charged  with  political  offenses,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  tried  for  such  offenses  under  what  was  described  as  martial  law,  I was 
constrained  to  disavow  Mr.  Mizner’s  act  and  recall  him  from  his  post. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  under  the  control  of  our  citizens,  is  mak- 
ing most  encouraging  progress,  all  the  preliminary  conditions  and  initial 
operations  having  been  accomplished  within  the  prescribed  time. 

During  the  past  year  negotiations  have  been  renewed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Government  of  Chile,  prin- 
cipally growing  out  of  the  late  war  with  Peru.  The  reports  from  our 
minister  at  Santiago  warrant  the  expectation  of  an  early  and  satisfactory 
adjustment. 

Our  relations  with  China,  which  have  for  several  years  occupied  so 
important  a place  in  our  diplomatic  history,  have  called  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence. 

The  communications  of  the  Chinese  minister  have  brought  into  view 
the  whole  subject  of  our  conventional  relations  with  his  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  Government,  through  its  legation  at  Peking,  has 
sought  to  arrange  various  matters  and  complaints  touching  the  interests 
and  protection  of  our  citizens  in  China. 

In  pursuance  of  the  concurrent  resolution  of  October  1,  1890,  I have 
proposed  to  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Great  Britain  to  consider  a 
conventional  regulation  of  the  passage  of  Chinese  laborers  across  our 
southern  and  northern  frontiers. 

On  the  2 2d  day  of  August  last  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  the  arbitrator 
selected  under  the  treaty  of  December  6,  1888,  rendered  an  award  to  the 
effect  that  no  compensation  was  due  from  the  Danish  Government  to 
the  United  States  on  account  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Carlos 
Butterfield  claim. 

Our  relations  with  the  French  Republic  continue  to  be  cordial.  Our 
representative  at  that  court  has  very  diligently  urged  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  our  meat  products,  and  it  is  believed  that  .sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  toward  a just  settlement. 

The  Samoan  treaty,  signed  last  year  at  Berlin  by  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  after  due  ratification  and 
exchange,  has  begun  to  produce  salutary  effects.  The  formation  of  the 
government  agreed  upon  will  soon  replace  the  disorder  of  the  past  by  a 
stable  administration  alike  just  to  the  natives  and  equitable  to  the  three 
powers  most  concerned  in  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Samoan  Islands. 
The  chief  justice  has  been  chosen  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
on  the  invitation  of  the  three  powers,  and  will  soon  be  installed.  The 
land  commission  and  the  municipal  council  are  in  process  of  organization. 
A rational  and  evenly  distributed  scheme  of  taxation,  both  municipal  and 
upon  imports,  is  in  operation.  Malietoa  is  respected  as  King. 

The  new  treaty  of  extradition  with  Great  Britain,  after  due  ratification, 
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was  proclaimed  on  the  25th  of  last  March.  Its  beneficial  working  is 
already  apparent. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Governments  touching  the  fur-seal 
question  in  the  Bering  Sea  is  not  yet  adjusted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cor- 
respondence which  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  Congress.  The  offer  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, has  not  been  accepted,  for  the  reason  that  the  form  of  submission 
proposed  is  not  thought  to  be  calculated  to  assure  a conclusion  satisfactory 
to  either  party.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before  the  opening  of  another 
sealing  season  some  arrangement  may  be  effected  which  will  assure  to  the 
United  States  a property  right  derived  from  Russia,  which  was  not  dis- 
regarded by  any  nation  for  more  than  eighty  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  existing  trouble. 

In  the  tariff  act  a wrong  was  done  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  which  I 
am  bound  to  presume  was  wholly  unintentional.  Duties  were  levied  on 
certain  commodities  which  are  included  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  now  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  without 
indicating  the  necessary  exception  in  favor  of  that  Kingdom.  I hope 
Congress  will  repair  what  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  a breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  this  Government. 

An  award  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  against  Hayti  was  rendered  on  the  4th  of  December 
1888,  but  owing  to  disorders  then  and  afterwards  prevailing  in  Hayti  the 
terms  of  payment  were  not  observed.  A new  agreement  as  to  the  time 
of  payment  has  been  approved  and  is  now  in  force.  Other  just  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  redress  of  wrongs  suffered  during  the 
late  political  conflict  in  Hayti  will,  it  is  hoped,  speedily  yield  to  friendly 
treatment. 

Propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the  treaty  of  extradition  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  are  now  under  consideration. 

You  will  be  asked  to  provide  the  means  of  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  Italian  Government  to  take  part  in  an  approaching  conference  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  a universal  prime  meridian  from  which  to  reckon 
longitude  and  time.  As  this  proposal  follows  in  the  track  of  the  reform 
sought  to  be  initiated  by  the  Meridian  Conference  of  Washington,  held 
on  the  invitation  of  this  Government,  the  United  States  should  manifest 
a friendly  interest  in  the  Italian  proposal. 

In  this  connection  I may  refer  with  approval  to  the  suggestion  of 
my  predecessors  that  standing  provision  be  made  for  accepting,  when- 
ever deemed  advisable,  the  frequent  invitations  of  foreign  governments 
to  share  in  conferences  looking  to  the  advancement  of  international 
reforms  in  regard  to  science,  sanitation,  commercial  laws  and  procedure, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  intercourse  and  progress  of  modern 
communities. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  an  incident  occurred  which  for  some  time  threat- 
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ened  to  interrupt  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Portugal.  That  Government  seized  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which 
was  constructed  under  a concession  granted  to  an  American  citizen,  and 
at  the  same  time  annulled  the  charter.  The  concessionary,  who  had 
embarked  his  fortune  in  the  enterprise,  having  exhausted  other  means 
of  redress,  was  compelled  to  invoke  the  protection  of  his  Government. 
Our  representations,  made  coincidently  with  those  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whose  subjects  were  also  largely  interested,  happily  resulted  in  the 
recognition  by  Portugal  of  the  propriety  of  submitting  the  claim  for  in- 
demnity growing  out  of  its  action  to  arbitration.  This  plan  of  settle- 
ment having  been  agreed  upon,  the  interested  powers  readily  concurred 
in  the  proposal  to  submit  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  three  eminent 
jurists,  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  who, 
upon  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Portugal,  has  selected  persons  well  qualified  for  the  task 
before  them. 

The  revision  of  our  treaty  relations  with  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  consideration  and  of  correspondence.  The 
questions  involved  are  both  grave  and  delicate;  and  while  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  by  any  changes 
exposed  to  undue  discrimination,  I sincerely  hope  that  such  revision  as 
will  satisfy  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
maintain  the  present  and  long-existing  friendly  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  will  be  effected. 

The  friendship  between  our  country  and  Mexico,  born  of  close  neigh- 
borhood and  strengthened  by  many  considerations  of  intimate  intercourse 
and  reciprocal  interest,  has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than  now  nor 
more  hopeful  of  increased  benefit  to  both  nations.  The  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries  by  rail,  already  great,  is  making  constant  growth. 
The  established  lines  and  those  recently  projected  add  to  the  intimacy 
of  traffic  and  open  new  channels  of  access  to  fresh  areas  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  importance  of  the  Mexican  railway  system  will  be  further 
enhanced  to  a degree  almost  impossible  to  forecast  if  it  should  become 
a link  in  the  projected  intercontinental  railway.  I recommend  that  our 
mission  in  the  City  of  Mexico  be  raised  to  the  first  class. 

The  cordial  character  of  our  relations  with  Spain  warrants  the  hope 
that  by  the  continuance  of  methods  of  friendly  negotiation  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  direction  of  an  adjustment  of  pending  questions  and 
of  the  increase  of  our  trade.  The  extent  and  development  of  our  trade 
with  the  island  of  Cuba  invest  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  with  a peculiar  importance.  It  is  not  doubted  that  a 
special  arrangement  in  regard  to  commerce,  based  upon  the  reciprocity 
provision  of  the  recent  tariff  act,  would  operate  most  beneficially  for  both 
Governments.  This  subject  is  now  receiving  attention. 

The  restoration  of  the  remains  of  John  Ericsson  to  Sweden  afforded  a 
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gratifying  occasion  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  great  inventor,  to  whose 
genius  our  country  owes  so  much,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  unbroken 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  the  land  which  bore  him  and  our 
own,  which  claimed  him  as  a citizen. 

On  the  2d  of  September  last  the  commission  appointed  to  revise  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  under  the  claims  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  of  1866  brought  its  labors  to  a close  within 
the  period  fixed  for  that  purpose.  The  proceedings  of  the  late  commis- 
sion were  characterized  by  a spirit  of  impartiality  and  a high  sense  of 
justice,  and  an  incident  which  was  for  many  years  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion between  the  two  Governments  has  been  disposed  of  in  a manner 
alike  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  For  the  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  the  Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Company,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a joint  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
negotiations  are  still  in  progress,  and  their  early  conclusion  is  anticipated. 

The  legislation  of  the  past  few  years  has  evinced  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress a growing  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  consular  service  in 
fostering  our  commercial  relations  abroad  and  in  protecting  the  domestic 
revenues.  As  the  scope  of  operations  expands  increased  provision  must 
be  made  to  keep  up  the  essential  standard  of  efficiency.  The  necessity 
of  some  adequate  measure  of  supervision  and  inspection  has  been  so  often 
presented  that  I need  only  commend  the  subject  to  your  attention. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1890,  were  $463,963,080.55  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  were  $358,618,584.52.  The  postal  receipts  have  not 
heretofore  been  included  in  the  statement  of  these  aggregates,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  the  sum  of  $60,882,097.92  should  be  deducted 
from  both  sides  of  the  account.  The  surplus  for  the  year,  including  the 
amount  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  was  $105,344,496.03.  The  receipts 
for  1890  were  $16,030,923.79  and  the  expenditures  $15,739,871  in  excess 
of  those  of  1889.  The  customs  receipts  increased  $5,835,842.88  and  the 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  $11,725,191.89,  while  on  the  side  of  ex- 
penditures that  for  pensions  was  $19,312,075.96  in  excess  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  Treasury  statement  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  partly  actual  and 
partly  estimated,  is  as  follows:  Receipts  from  all  sources,  $406,000,000; 
total  expenditures,  $354,000,000,  leaving  a surplus  of  $52,000,000,  not 
taking  the  postal  receipts  into  the  account  on  either  side.  The  loss  of 
revenue  from  customs  for  the  last  quarter  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000,  but 
from  this  is  deducted  a gain  of  about  $16,000,000  realized  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year. 

For  the  year  1892  the  total  estimated  receipts  are  $373,000,000  and 
the  estimated  expenditures  $357,852,209.42,  leaving  an  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $15,147,790.58,  which,  with  a cash  balance  of  $52,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  will  give  $67,147,790.58  as  the  sum  available  for 
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the  redemption  of  outstanding  bonds  or  other  uses.  The  estimates  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  being  equal, 
are  not  included  in  this  statement  on  either  side. 

The  act  “directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  thereon,”  approved  July  14,  1890,  has  been  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  get  into  cir- 
culation at  the  earliest  possible  dates  the  full  monthly  amounts  of  Treas- 
ury notes  contemplated  by  its  provisions  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
to  the  market  for  the  silver  bullion  such  support  as  the  law  contemplates. 
The  recent  depreciation  in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  observed  with 
regret.  The  rapid  rise  in  price  which  anticipated  and  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  was  influenced  in  some  degree  by  speculation,  and  the 
recent  reaction  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  same  cause  and  in  part  of  the 
recent  monetary  disturbances.  Some  months  of  further  trial  will  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  permanent  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  upon 
silver  values,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  increased  circulation 
secured  by  the  act  has  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert,  a most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  business  and  upon  general  values. 

While  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  renew  formally  the  suggestion  of 
an  international  conference  looking  to  an  agreement  touching  the  full  use 
of  silver  for  coinage  at  a uniform  ratio,  care  has  been  taken  to  observe 
closely  any  change  in  the  situation  abroad,  and  no  favorable  opportunity 
will  be  lost  to  promote  a result  which  it  is  confidently  believed  would 
confer  very  large  benefits  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  recent  monetary  disturbances  in  England  are  not  unlikely  to  sug- 
gest a reexamination  of  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Our  very  large 
supply  of  gold  will,  if  not  lost  by  impulsive  legislation  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  silver,  give  us  a position  of  advantage  in  promoting  a perma- 
nent and  safe  international  agreement  for  the  free  use  of  silver  as  a coin 
metal. 

The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  volume  of  money  in  circula- 
tion by  keeping  down  the  Treasury  surplus  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit 
have  been  unremitting  and  in  a very  high  degree  successful.  The  tables 
presented  by  him  showing  the  increase  of  money  in  circulation  during  the 
last  two  decades,  and  especially  the  table  showing  the  increase  during 
the  nineteen  months  he  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Department, 
are  interesting  and  instructive.  The  increase  of  money  in  circulation 
during  the  nineteen  months  has  been  in  the  aggregate  $93,866,813,  or 
about  $1.50  per  capita,  and  of  this  increase  only  $7,100,000  was  due  to 
the  recent  silver  legislation.  That  this  substantial  and  needed  aid  given 
to  commerce  resulted  in  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and 
of  the  annual  interest  charge  is  matter  of  increased  satisfaction.  There 
have  been  purchased  and  redeemed  since  March  4,  1889,  4 and  4 y2  per 
cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $211,832,450,  at  a cost  of  $246,620,741, 
resulting  in  the  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  charge  of  $8,967,609 
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and  a total  saving  of  interest  of  $51,576,706. 

I notice  with  great  pleasure  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  have  increased  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
nearly  $12,000,000,  and  that  the  cost  of  collecting  this  larger  revenue 
was  less  by  $90,617  than  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  percentage  of  cost  of  collecting  the  customs  revenue  was  less  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  than  ever  before. 

The  Customs  Administration  Board,  provided  for  by  the  act  of  June 
10,  1890,  was  selected  with  great  care,  and  is  composed  in  part  of  men 
whose  previous  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  old  customs  regu- 
lations had  made  them  familiar  with  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  in  part 
of  men  whose  legal  and  judicial  acquirements  and  experience  seemed 
to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  interpreting  and  applying  the  new  statute. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  law  is  to  secure  honest  valuations  of  all  dutiable 
merchandise  and  to  make  these  valuations  uniform  at  all  our  ports  of 
entry.  It  had  been  made  manifest  by  a Congressional  investigation  that 
a system  of  undervaluation  had  been  long  in  use  by  certain  classes  of 
importers,  resulting  not  only  in  a great  loss  of  revenue,  but  in  a most 
intolerable  discrimination  against  honesty.  It  is  not  seen  how  this  leg- 
islation, when  it  is  understood,  can  be  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  any 
country  having  commercial  dealings  with  us  as  unfriendly.  If  any  duty 
is  supposed  to  be  excessive,  let  the  complaint  be  lodged  there.  It  will 
surely  not  be  claimed  by  any  well-disposed  people  that  a remedy  may  be 
sought  and  allowed  in  a system  of  quasi  smuggling. 

The  report  of  the  vSecretary  of  War  exhibits  several  gratifying  results 
attained  during  the  year  by  wise  and  unostentatious  methods.  The  per- 
centage of  desertions  from  the  Army  (an  evil  for  which  both  Congress  and 
the  Department  have  long  been  seeking  a remedy)  has  been  reduced 
during  the  past  year  24  per  cent,  and  for  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, during  which  time  the  favorable  effects  of  the  act  of  June  16  were 
felt.  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1889. 

The  results  attained  by  a reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  divi- 
sions having  charge  of  the  hospital  and  service  records  of  the  volunteer 
soldiers  are  very  remarkable.  This  change  was  effected  in  July,  1889, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  40,654  cases  awaiting  attention,  more  than 
half  of  these  being  calls  from  the  Pension  Office  for  information  neces- 
sary to  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims.  On  the  30th  day  of  June 
last,  though  over  300,000  new  calls  had  come  in,  there  was  not  a single 
case  that  had  not  been  examined  and  answered. 

I concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  vSecretary  that  adequate  and 
regular  appropriations  be  continued  for  coast-defense  works  and  ord- 
nance. Plans  have  been  practically  agreed  upon,  and  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  delaying  the  execution  of  them,  while  the  defenseless 
state  of  our  great  seaports  furnishes  an  urgent  reason  for  wise  expedition. 

The  encouragement  that  has  been  extended  to  the  militia  of  the  States, 
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generally  and  most  appropriately  designated  the  “National  Guard,” 
should  be  continued  and  enlarged.  These  military  organizations  con- 
stitute in  a large  sense  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  while  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  defrayed  by  the  States. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  is  under  the  law  submitted  directly 
to  Congress,  but  as  the  Department  of  Justice  is  one  of  the  Executive 
Departments  some  reference  to  the  work  done  is  appropriate  here. 

A vigorous  and  in  the  main  an  effective  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
to  trial  and  punishment  all  violators  of  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time 
care  has  been  taken  that  frivolous  and  technical  offenses  should  not 
be  used  to  swell  the  fees  of  officers  or  to  harass  well-disposed  citizens. 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  prosecution 
of  violations  of  the  election  laws  and  of  offenses  against  United  States 
officers.  The  number  of  convictions  secured,  very  many  of  them  upon 
pleas  of  guilty,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a salutary  restraining  influence. 
There  have  been  several  cases  where  postmasters  appointed  by  me  have 
been  subjected  to  violent  interference  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  and  to  persecutions  and  personal  violence  of  the  most  extreme  char- 
acter. Some  of  these  cases  have  been  dealt  with  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  in  some  cases  the  post-offices  have  been  abolished  or 
suspended.  I have  directed  the  Postmaster- General  to  pursue  this  course 
in  all  cases  where  other  efforts  failed  to  secure  for  any  postmaster  not 
himself  in  fault  an  opportunity  peacefully  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
office.  But  such  action  will  not  supplant  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  bring  the  particular  offenders  to  punishment. 

The  vacation  by  judicial  decrees  of  fraudulent  certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion, upon  bills  in  equity  filed  by  the  Attorney- General  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  is  a new  application  of  a familiar  equity  jurisdiction. 
Nearly  one  hundred  such  decrees  have  been  taken  during  the  year,  the 
evidence  disclosing  that  a very  large  number  of  fraudulent  certificates  of 
naturalization  have  been  issued.  And  in  this  connection  I beg  to  renew 
my  recommendation  that  the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  require  a more 
full  and  searching  inquiry  into  all  the  facts  necessary  to  naturalization 
before  any  certificates  are  granted.  It  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  re- 
quire that  an  application  for  American  citizenship  shall  be  heard  with  as 
much  care  and  recorded  with  as  much  formality  as  are  given  to  cases 
involving  the  pettiest  property  right. 

At  the  last  session  I returned  without  my  approval  a bill  entitled  “An 
act  to  prohibit  bookmaking  and  pool  selling  in  the  District  of  Columbia,” 
and  stated  my  objection  to  be  that  it  did  not  prohibit  but  in  fact  licensed 
what  it  purported  to  prohibit.*  An  effort  will  be  made  under  existing 
laws  to  suppress  this  evil,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be  found 
adequate. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  shows  the  most  gratifying  prog- 
ress in  the  important  work  committed  to  his  direction.  The  business 
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methods  have  been  greatly  improved.  A large  economy  in  expenditures 
and  an  increase  of  four  and  three-quarters  millions  in  receipts  have  been 
realized.  The  deficiency  this  year  is  $5,786,300,  as  against  $6,350,183 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  enlargement  of  the  service.  Mail 
routes  have  been  extended  and  quickened  and  greater  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch in  distribution  and  delivery  have  been  attained.  The  report  will 
be  found  to  be  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  not  only  to  Congress,  but  to 
those  thoughtful  citizens  who  may  be  interested  to  know  what  business 
methods  can  do  for  that  department  of  public  administration  which  most 
nearly  touches  all  our  people. 

The  passage  of  the  act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  lotteries,  approved  September  19,  1890,  has  been  received  with 
great  and  deserved  popular  favor.  The  Post-Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  once  entered  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
with  sympathetic  vigor,  and  already  the  public  mails  have  been  largely 
freed  from  the  fraudulent  and  demoralizing  appeals  and  literature  ema- 
nating from  the  lottery  companies. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  ships  for  the  Navy  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Since  March  4,  1889,  nine  new  vessels 
have  been  put  in  commission,  and  during  this  winter  four  more,  includ- 
ing one  monitor,  will  be  added.  The  construction  of  the  other  vessels 
authorized  is  being  pushed  both  in  the  Government  and  private  yards 
with  energy  and  watched  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 

The  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  to  test  the  relative  resisting 
power  of  armor  plates  have  been  so  valuable  as  to  attract  great  attention 
in  Europe.  The  only  part  of  the  work  upon  the  new  ships  that  is  threat- 
ened by  unusual  delay  is  the  armor  plating,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  that  to  the  minimum.  It  is  a .source  of  congratulation 
that  the  anticipated  influence  of  these  modern  vessels  upon  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  officers  and  seamen  has  been  fully  realized.  Confidence  and 
pride  in  the  ship  among  the  crew  are  equivalent  to  a secondary  battery. 
Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  with  great  fullness 
and  clearness  the  vast  work  of  that  Department  and  the  satisfactory 
results  attained.  The  suggestions  made  by  him  are  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  though  they  can  not  all  be 
given  particular  mention  here. 

The  several  acts  of  Congress  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  larger 
Indian  reservations,  to  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  Indians  upon 
individual  allotments,  and  the  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  lands 
in  excess  of  their  needs  have  been  largely  carried  into  effect  so  far  as  the 
work  was  confided  to  the  Executive.  Agreements  have  been  concluded 
since  March  4,  1889,  involving  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  about 
14,726,000  acres  of  land.  These  contracts  have,  as  required  by  law,  been 
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submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification  and  for  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Those  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton,  Sac  and 
Fox,  Iowa,  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  Coeur  d’Alene 
tribes  have  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Congress.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  made  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  have  not  covered  all  the  stipulated  payments.  This  should  be 
promptly  corrected.  If  an  agreement  is  confirmed,  all  of  its  terms  should 
be  complied  with  without  delay  and  full  appropriations  should  be  made. 

The  policy  outlined  in  my  last  annual  message  in  relation  to  the  pat- 
enting of  lands  to  settlers  upon  the  public  domain  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  administration  of  the  Land  Office.  No  general  suspicion  or  impu- 
tation of  fraud  has  been  allowed  to  delay  the  hearing  and  adjudication  of 
individual  cases  upon  their  merits.  The  purpose  has  been  to  perfect  the 
title  of  honest  settlers  with  such  promptness  that  the  value  of  the  entry 
might  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  expense  and  extortions  to  which  delay 
subjected  the  claimant.  The  average  monthly  issue  of  agricultural  pat- 
ents has  been  increased  about  6,000. 

The  disability-pension  act,  which  was  approved  on  the  27th  of  June 
last,  has  been  put  into  operation  as  rapidly  as  was  practicable.  The 
increased- clerical  force  provided  was  selected  and  assigned  to  work,  and 
a considerable  part  of  the  force  engaged  in  examinations  in  the  field  was 
recalled  and  added  to  the  working  force  of  the  office.  The  examination 
and  adjudication  of  claims  have  by  reason  of  improved  methods  been  more 
rapid  than  ever  before.  There  is  no  economy  to  the  Government  in  delay, 
while  there  is  much  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  soldier.  The  antici- 
pated expenditure,  while  very  large,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  in  excess 
of  the  estimates  made  before  the  enactment  of  the  law.  This  liberal  en- 
largement of  the  general  law  should  suggest  a more  careful  scrutiny  of 
bills  for  special  relief,  both  as  to  the  cases  where  relief  is  granted  and  as 
to  the  amount  allowed. 

The  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of  the  non- Mormon  population 
of  Utah  are  observed  with  satisfaction.  The  recent  letter  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  which  he  advised  his  peo- 
ple ‘ ‘ to  refrain  from  contracting  any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,”  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  influence 
will  be  highly  beneficial  in  restraining  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  doctrine 
or  belief  of  the  church  that  polygamous  marriages  are  rightful  and  sup- 
ported by  divine  revelation  remains  unchanged.  President  Woodruff 
does  not  renounce  the  doctrine,  but  refrains  from  teaching  it,  and  advises 
against  the  practice  of  it  because  the  law  is  against  it.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  law  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  faith  or  belief  of 
anyone;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  the  only  safe  thing,  so  to  deal 
with  the  Territory  ot  Utah  as  that  those  who  believe  polygamy  to  be 
rightful  shall  not  have  the  power  to  make  it  lawful. 
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The  admission  of  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  to  the  Union  are 
events  full  of  interest  and  congratulation,  not  only  to  the  people  of  those 
States  now  happily  endowed  with  a full  participation  in  our  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  but  to  all  our  people.  Another  belt  of  States  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  work  of  the  Patent  Office  has  won  from  all  sources  very  high  com- 
mendation. The  amount  accomplished  has  been  very  largely  increased, 
and  all  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  secure  confidence  and  considera- 
tion for  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  March  1,  1889,  has  been  completed,  and  the  result  will 
be  at  once  officially  communicated  to  Congress.  The  completion  of  this 
decennial  enumeration  devolves  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  making  a new 
apportionment  of  Representatives  ‘ ‘ among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers.” 

At  the  last  session  I had  occasion  to  return  with  my  objections  several 
bills  making  provisions  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  expenditures  contemplated  were,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  in 
excess  of  any  public  need.  No  class  of  legislation  is  more  liable  to  abuse 
or  to  degenerate  into  an  unseemly  scramble  about  the  public  Treasury 
than  this.  There  should  be  exercised  in  this  matter  a wise  economy, 
based  upon  some  responsible  and  impartial  examination  and  report  as  to 
each  case,  under  a general  law. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deserves  especial  attention 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  year  has  been  marked  in  a very  unusual 
degree  by  agitation  and  organization  among  the  farmers  looking  to  an 
increase  in  the  profits  of  their  business.  It  will  be  found  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  have  been  intelligently  and  zealously  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  its  care. 

A very  substantial  improvement  in  the  market  prices  of  the  leading 
farm  products  during  the  year  is  noticed.  The  price  of  wheat  advanced 
from  81  cents  in  October,  1889,  to  $1.00%  in  October,  1890;  corn  from 
31  cents  to  50^  cents;  oats  from  19^  cents  to  43  cents,  and  barley  from  63 
cents  to  78  cents.  Meats  showed  a substantial  but  not  so  large  an  in- 
crease. The  export  trade  in  live  animals  and  fowls  shows  a very  large 
increase.  The  total  value  of  such  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  was  $33,000,000,  and  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  over 
$15,000,000.  Nearly  200,000  more  cattle  and  over  45,000  more  hogs  were 
exported  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  export  trade  in  beef  and  pork 
products  and  in  dairy  products  was  very  largely  increased,  the  increase  in 
the  article  of  butter  alone  being  from  15,504,978  pounds  to  29,748,042 
pounds,  and  the  total  increase  in  the  value  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts exported  being  $34,000,000.  This  trade,  so  directly  helpful  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  believed,  will  be  yet  further  and  very  largely  increased  when 
the  system  of  inspection  and  sanitary  supervision  now  provided  by  law  is 
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brought  fully  into  operation. 

The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  establish  the  healthfulness  of  our  meats 
against  the  disparaging  imputations  that  have  been  put  upon  them  abroad 
have  resulted  in  substantial  progress.  Veterinary  surgeons  sent  out  by 
the  Department  are  now  allowed  to  participate  in  the  inspection  of  the 
live  cattle  from  this  country  landed  at  the  English  docks,  and  during  the 
several  months  they  have  been  on  duty  no  case  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia has  been  reported.  This  inspection  abroad  and  the  domestic 
inspection  of  live  animals  and  pork  products  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
August  30,  1890,  will  afford  as  perfect  a guaranty  for  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  meats  offered  for  foreign  consumption  as  is  anywhere  given  to  any 
food  product,  and  its  nonacceptance  will  quite  clearly  reveal  the  real 
motive  of  any  continued  restriction  of  their  use,  and  that  having  been 
made  clear  the  duty  of  the  Executive  will  be  very  plain. 

The  information  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  full  of  interest.  It  has  already  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  a commercial  success.  The  area  over  which 
the  sugar  beet  can  be  successfully  cultivated  is  very  large,  and  another 
field  crop  of  great  value  is  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  farmer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  official  supervision  provided  by  the  tariff 
law  for  sugar  of  domestic  production  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  law  relating  to  the  civil  .service  has,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  been  ex- 
ecuted by  those  having  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  classified  service 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality,  and  the  service  has  been  increasingly  satis- 
factory. The  report  of  the  Commission  shows  a large  amount  of  good 
work  done  during  the  year  with  very  limited  appropriations. 

I congratulate  the  Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  passage  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  of  an  unusual  number  of  laws  of 
very  high  importance.  That  the  results  of  this  legislation  will  be  the 
quickening  and  enlargement  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  larger  and 
better  markets  for  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
more  constant  employment  and  better  wages  for  our  working  people,  and 
an  increased  supply  of  a safe  currency  for  the  transaction  of  business,  I do 
not  doubt.  Some  of  these  measures  were  enacted  at  so  late  a period  that 
the  beneficial  effects  upon  commerce  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of 
Congress  have  as  yet  but  partially  manifested  themselves. 

The  general  trade  and  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  country 
during  the  year  have  shown  a marked  improvement.  For  many  years 
prior  to  1888  the  merchandise  balances  of  foreign  trade  had  been  largely 
in  our  favor,  but  during  that  year  and  the  year  following  they  turned 
against  us.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  last  fiscal  year  again 
shows  a balance  in  our  favor  of  over  $68,000,000.  The  bank  clearings, 
which  furnish  a good  test  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  for  the  first 
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ten  months  of  the  year  1890  show  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of 
1889  an  increase  for  the  whole  country  of  about  8.4  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  over  13  per  cent.  During 
the  month  of  October  the  clearings  of  the  whole  country  showed  an 
increase  of  3.1  per  cent  over  October,  1889,  while  outside  of  New  York 
the  increase  was  1 1.5  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  was  very  general  throughout  the  country.  That 
this  larger  business  was  being  conducted  upon  a safe  and  profitable  basis 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  300  less  failures  reported  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year,  with  liabilities 
diminished  by  about  $5,000,000. 

The  value  of  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  during  the  last  year 
was  over  $115,000,000  greater  than  the  preceding  year,  and  was  only 
exceeded  once  in  our  history.  About  $100,000,000  of  this  excess  was  in 
agricultural  products.  The  production  of  pig  iron,  always  a good  gauge 
of  general  prosperity,  is  shown  by  a recent  census  bulletin  to  have  been 
153  percent  greater  in  1890  than  in  1880,  and  the  production  of  steel  290 
per  cent  greater.  Mining  in  coal  has  had  no  limitation  except  that  result- 
ing from  deficient  transportation.  The  general  testimony  is  that  labor  is 
everywhere  fully  employed,  and  the  reports  for  the  last  year  show  a 
smaller  number  of  employees  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  than  in  any 
year  since  1884.  The  depression  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
had  been  greatly  relieved  and  a buoyant  and  hopeful  tone  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  by  all  our  people. 

These  promising  influences  have  been  in  some  degree  checked  by  the 
surprising  and  very  unfavorable  monetary  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  England.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  did  not 
grow  in  any  degree  out  of  the  financial  relations  of  London  with  our  peo- 
ple or  out  of  any  discredit  attached  to  our  securities  held  in  that  market. 
The  return  of  our  bonds  and  stocks  was  caused  by  a money  stringency 
in  England,  not  by  any  loss  of  value  or  credit  in  the  securities  themselves. 
We  could  not,  however,  wholly  escape  the  ill  effects  of  a foreign  mone- 
tary agitation  accompanied  by  such  extraordinary  incidents  as  character- 
ized this.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  these  evil  incidents,  which 
have  for  the  time  unfavorably  affected  values  in  this  country,  can  long 
withstand  the  strong,  safe,  and  wholesome  influences  which  are  operating 
to  give  to  our  people  profitable  returns  in  all  branches  of  legitimate  trade 
and  industry.  The  apprehension  that  our  tariff  may  again  and  at  once 
be  subjected  to  important  general  changes  would  undoubtedly  add  a 
depressing  influence  of  the  most  serious  character. 

The  general  tariff  act  has  only  partially  gone  into  operation,  some  of 
its  important  provisions  being  limited  to  take  effect  at  dates  yet  in  the 
future.  The  general  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  in  force  less  than 
sixty  days.  Its  permanent  effects  upon  trade  and  prices  still  largely  stand 
in  conjecture.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 
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articles  wholly  unaffected,  by  the  tariff  act  was  by  many  hastily  ascribed 
to  that  act.  Notice  was  not  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  general  tendency 
of  the  markets  was  upward,  from  influences  wholly  apart  from  the  recent 
tariff  legislation.  The  enlargement  of  our  currency  by  the  silver  bill  un- 
doubtedly gave  an  upward  tendency  to  trade  and  had  a marked  effect  on 
prices;  but  this  natural  and  desired  effect  of  the  silver  legislation  was  by 
many  erroneously  attributed  to  the  tariff  act. 

There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in  the  suggestion  that  the  subject 
of  tariff  revision  shall  be  again  opened  before  this  law  has  had  a fair  trial. 
It  is  quite  true  that  every  tariff  schedule  is  subject  to  objections.  No 
bill  was  ever  framed,  I suppose,  that  in  all  of  its  rates  and  classifications 
had  the  full  approval  even  of  a party  caucus.  Such  legislation  is  always 
and  necessarily  the  product  of  compromise  as  to  details,  and  the  present 
law  is  no  exception.  But  in  its  general  scope  and  effect  I think  it  will 
justify  the  support  of  those  who  believe  that  American  legislation  should 
conserve  and  defend  American  trade  and  the  wages  of  American  workmen. 

The  misinformation  as  to  the  terms  of  the  act  which  has  been  so  widely 
disseminated  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
the  evil  auguries  as  to  its  results  confounded  by  the  market  reports,  the 
savings  banks,  international  trade  balances,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
our  people.  Already  we  begin  to  hear  from  abroad  and  from  our  custom- 
houses that  the  prohibitory  effect  upon  importations  imputed  to  the  act  is 
not  justified.  The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November  were  nearly  8 per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1889  and  29  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1888. 
And  so  far  from  being  an  act  to  limit  exports,  I confidently  believe  that 
under  it  we  shall  secure  a larger  and  more  profitable  participation  in  for- 
eign trade  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  that  we  shall  recover  a pro- 
portionate participation  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  criticisms  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  us  from  foreign  sources 
may  well  be  rejected  for  repugnancy.  If  these  critics  really  believe  that 
the  adoption  by  us  of  a free-trade  policy,  or  of  tariff  rates  having  refer- 
ence solely  to  revenue,  would  diminish  the  participation  of  their  own 
countries  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  their  advocacy  and  promotion, 
by  speech  and  other  forms  of  organized  effort,  of  this  movement  among 
our  people  is  a rare  exhibition  of  unselfishness  in  trade.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  sincerely  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a protective- 
tariff  policy  by  this  country  inures  to  their  profit  and  our  hurt,  it  is 
noticeably  strange  that  they  should  lead  the  outcry  against  the  authors 
of  a policy  so  helpful  to  their  countrymen  and  crown  with  their  favor 
those  who  would  snatch  from  them  a substantial  share  of  a trade  with 
other  lands  already  inadequate  to  their  necessities. 

There  is  no  disposition  among  any  of  our  people  to  promote  prohibi- 
tory or  retaliatory  legislation.  Our  policies  are  adopted  not  to  the  hurt 
of  others,  but  to  secure  for  ourselves  those  advantages  that  fairly  grow 
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out  of  our  favored  position  as  a nation.  Our  form  of  government,  with 
its  incident  of  universal  suffrage,  makes  it  imperative  that  we  shall  save 
our  working  people  from  the  agitations  and  distresses  which  scant  work 
and  wages  that  have  no  margin  for  comfort  always  beget.  But  after  all 
this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  our  markets  are  open  to  friendly  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  enormous  value  to  the  other  great  powers. 

From  the  time  of  my  induction  into  office  the  duty  of  using  every 
power  and  influence  given  by  law  to  the  executive  department  for  the 
development  of  larger  markets  for  our  products,  especially  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  no  effort  has  been  or  will  be 
spared  to  promote  that  end.  We  are  under  no  disadvantage  in  any  for- 
eign market,  except  that  we  pay  our  workmen  and  workwomen  better 
wages  than  are  paid  elsewhere — better  abstractly,  better  relatively  to  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I do  not  doubt  that  a very  largely  in- 
creased foreign  trade  is  accessible  to  us  without  bartering  for  it  either 
our  home  market  for  such  products  of  the  farm  and  shop  as  our  own 
people  can  supply  or  the  wages  of  our  working  people. 

In  many  of  the  products  of  wood  and  iron  and  in  meats  and  bread- 
stuffs  we  have  advantages  that  only  need  better  facilities  of  intercourse 
and  transportation  to  secure  for  them  large  foreign  markets.  The  reci- 
procity clause  of  the  tariff  act  wisely  and  effectively  opens  the  way  to 
secure  a large  reciprocal  trade  in  exchange  for  the  free  admission  to  our 
ports  of  certain  products.  The  right  of  independent  nations  to  make 
special  reciprocal  trade  concessions  is  well  established,  and  does  not 
impair  either  the  comity  due  to  other  powers  or  what  is  known  as  the 
“favored-nation  clause,”  so  generally  found  in  commercial  treaties. 
What  is  given  to  one  for  an  adequate  agreed  consideration  can  not  be 
claimed  by  another  freely.  The  state  of  the  revenues  was  such  that  we 
could  dispense  with  any  import  duties  upon  coffee,  tea,  hides,  and  the 
lower  grades  of  sugar  and  molasses.  That  the  large  advantage  resulting 
to  the  countries  producing  and  exporting  these  articles  by  placing  them 
on  the  free  list  entitled  us  to  expect  a fair  return  in  the  way  of  customs 
concessions  upon  articles  exported  by  us  to  them  was  so  obvious  that  to 
have  gratuitously  abandoned  this  opportunity  to  enlarge  our  trade  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  error. 

There  were  but  two  methods  of  maintaining  control  of  this  question 
open  to  Congress — to  place  all  of  these  articles  upon  the  dutiable  list,  sub- 
ject to  such  treaty  agreements  as  could  be  secured,  or  to  place  them  all 
presently  upon  the  free  list,  but  subject  to  the  reimposition  of  specified 
duties  if  the  countries  from  which  we  received  them  should  refuse  to  give 
to  us  suitable  reciprocal  benefits.  This  latter  method,  I think,  possesses 
great  advantages.  It  expresses  in  advance  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
reciprocity  arrangements  affecting  these  products,  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  delayed  and  unascertained  until  each  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  the  necessary  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  Experience 
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has  shown  that  some  treaties  looking  to  reciprocal  trade  have  failed  to 
secure  a two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and  others  having 
passed  that  stage  have  for  years  awaited  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  such  modifications  of  our  revenue  laws  as  were  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  their  provisions.  We  now  have  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  in  advance  in  a distinct  and  definite  offer  of  free  entry  to  our  ports 
of  specific  articles.  The  Executive  is  not  required  to  deal  in  conjecture  as 
to  what  Congress  will  accept.  Indeed,  this  reciprocity  provision  is  more 
than  an  offer.  Our  part  of  the  bargain  is  complete;  delivery  has  been 
made;  and  when  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
and  hides  have  placed  on  their  free  lists  such  of  our  products  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  as  an  equivalent  for  our  concession,  a proclamation  of  that 
fact  completes  the  transaction;  and  in  the  meantime  our  own  people  have 


free  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides. 

The  indications  thus  far  given  are  very  hopeful  of  early  and  favorable 
action  by  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  our  large  imports  of  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  if  steam  communication 
with  these  countries  can  be  promptly  improved  and  enlarged  the  next 
year  will  show  a most  gratifying  increase  in  our  exports  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions,  as  well  as  of  some  important  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  important  bills  that  became  laws  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  session,  some  other  bills  of  the  highest  importance  were 
well  advanced  toward  a final  vote  and  now  stand  upon  the  calendar s of 
the  two  Houses  in  favored  positions.  The  present  session  has  a fixed 
limit,  and  if  these  measures  are  not  now  brought  to  a final  vote  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  upon  them  by  this  Congress  is  lost.  The 
proper  consideration  of  these,  of  an  apportionment  bill,  and  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  will  require  not  only  that  no  working  day  of  the  ses- 
sion shall  be  lost,  but  that  measures  of  minor  and  local  interest  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  interrupt  or  retard  the  progress  of  those  that  are  of  univer- 
sal interest.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  I refrain  fiom  bringing  before 
you  at  this  time  some  suggestions  that  would  otherwise  be  made,  and 
most  earnestly  invoke  your  attention  to  the  duty  of  perfecting  the  impoi 
tant  legislation  now  well  advanced.  To  some  of  these  measures,  which 
seem  to  me  most  important,  I now  briefly  call  your  attention. 

I desire  to  repeat  with  added  urgency  the  recommendations  contained 
in  my  last  annual  message  in  relation  to  the  development  of  American 
steamship  lines.*  The  reciprocity  clause  of  the  tariff  bill  will  be  largely 
limited  and  its  benefits  retarded  and  diminished  if  provision  is  not  con- 


temporaneously made  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  first-class  steam 
communication  between  our  ports  and  the  ports  of  such  nations  as  may 
meet  our  overtures  for  enlarged  commercial  exchanges.  1 he  steamship, 
carrying  the  mails  statedly  and  frequently  and  offering  to  passengers  a 
comfortable,  safe,  and  speedy  transit,  is  the  first  condition  of  foreign 
trade.  It  carries  the  order  or  the  buyer,  but  not  all  that  is  oideredor 
bought.  It  gives  to  the  sailing  vessels  such  cargoes  as  aie  not  urgent 
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or  perishable,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  promotes  that  important  adjunct  of 
commerce.  There  is  now  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America  a state  of  expectation  and  confidence  as  to 
increased  trade  that  will  give  a double  value  to  your  prompt  action  upon 
this  question. 

The  present  situation  of  our  mail  communication  with  Australia  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  early  action  by  Congress.  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Compaii}7-  maintains  a line  of  steamers  between  San  Francisco, 
Sydney,  and  Auckland  consisting  of  three  vessels,  two  of  which  are  of 
United  States  registry  and  one  of  foreign  registry.  For  the  service  done 
by  this  line  in  carrying  the  mails  we  pay  annually  the  sum  of  $46,000, 
being,  as  estimated,  the  full  sea  and  United  States  inland  postage,  which 
is  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  The  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  have  been  paying  annually  to  these  lines  ,£37,000  fcr  carrying  the 
mails  from  Sydney  and  Auckland  to  San  Francisco.  The  contract  under 
which  this  payment  has  been  made  is  now  about  to  expire,  and  those  col- 
onies have  refused  to  renew  the  contract  unless  the  United  States  shall 
pay  a more  equitable  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  necessary  to  maintain 
the  service. 

I am  advised  by  the  Postmaster- General  that  the  United  States  receives 
for  carrying  the  Australian  mails,  brought  to  San  Francisco  in  these 
steamers,  by  rail  to  Vancouver,  an  estimated  annual  income  of  $75,000, 
while,  as  I have  stated,  we  are  paying  out  for  the  support  of  the  steam- 
ship line  that  brings  this  mail  to  us  only  $46,000,  leaving  an  annual  sur- 
plus resulting  from  this  service  of  $29,000.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Australia,  which  is  in  a considerable  part  carried  by  these 
steamers,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  mail 
communication  which  they  maintain,  is  largely  in  our  favor.  Our  total 
exports  of  merchandise  to  Australasian  ports  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  were  $1 1,266,484,  while  the  total  imports  of  merchan- 
dise from  these  ports  were  only  $4,277,676.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  see 
this  important  steamship  line  withdrawn,  or  continued  with  Vancouver 
substituted  for  San  Francisco  as  the  American  terminal,  Congress  should 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Postmaster- General  to  make  a liberal  increase 
in  the  amount  now  paid  for  the  transportation  of  this  important  mail. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  occupy  a very  favored  position 
toward  the  new  and  important  commerce  which  the  reciprocity  clause  of 
the  tariff  act  and  the  postal  shipping  bill  are  designed  to  promote.  Steam- 
ship lines  from  these  ports  to  some  northern  port  of  South  America  will 
almost  certainly  effect  a connection  between  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
continents  long  before  any  continuous  line  of  railroads  can  be  put  into 
operation.  The  very  large  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  for  the 
harbor  of  Galveston  was  justified,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  these  considera- 
tions. The  great  Northwest  will  feel  the  advantage  of  trunk  lines  to  the 
South  as  well  as  to  the  East  and  of  the  new  markets  opened  for  their  sur- 
plus food  products  and  for  many  of  their  manufactured  products. 
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I had  occasion  in  May  last  to  transmit  to  Congress  a report  adopted  by 
the  International  American  Conference  upon  the  subject  of  the  incor- 
poration of  an  international  American  bank,  with  a view  to  facilitating 
money  exchanges  between  the  States  represented  in  that  conference. 
Such  an  institution  would  greatly  promote  the  trade  we  are  seeking  to 
develop.  I renew  the  recommendation  that  a careful  and  well-guarded 
charter  be  granted.  I do  not  think  the  powers  granted  should  include 
those  ordinarily  exercised  by  trust,  guaranty,  and  safe-deposit  companies, 
or  that  more  branches  in  the  United  States  should  be  authorized  than  are 
strictly  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  primarily  in  view,  namely,  con- 
venient foreign  exchanges.  It  is  quite  important  that  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  in  this  matter,  in  order  that  any  appropriations  for  better 
communication  with  these  countries  and  any  agreements  that  may  be 
made  for  reciprocal  trade  may  not  be  hindered  by  the  inconvenience 
of  making  exchanges  through  Uuropean  money  centers  or  burdened  bj 
the  tribute  which  is  an  incident  of  that  method  of  business. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  after  many  years  of 
discussion  reached  a position  where  final  action  is  easily  attainable,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  any  differences  of  opinion  may  be  so  harmonized  as  to 
save  the  essential  features  of  this  very  important  measure.  In  this  com 
nection  I earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts  be  so  readjusted  that  none  of 
them  shall  receive  less  than  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  subject  of  the  unadjusted  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  some  commission  or  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  questions  of  title  growing  out  of  them  were  twice  brought  by  me 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  last  session.  Bills  have  been  reported 
from  the  proper  committees  in  both  Houses  upon  the  subject,  and  I very 
earnestly  hope  that  this  Congress  will  put  an  end  to  the  delay  which  has 
attended  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  title  between  the  set- 
tlers and  the  claimants  under  these  grants.  These  disputes  retard  the 
prosperity  and  disturb  the  peace  of  large  and  impoitant  communities. 
The  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  his  last  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  suggests  some  modifications  of  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bills  relating  to  the  small  holdings  of  farm  lands.  I commend  to  your 
attention  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  this 

subject. 

The  enactment  of  a national  bankrupt  law  I still  regard  as  very  desir- 
able. The  Constitution  having  given  to  Congress  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject,  it  should  be  exercised  and  uniform  rules  provided  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  insolvent  debtors.  The  inconveniences  result- 
ing from  the  occasional  and  temporary  exercise  of  this  power  by  Con- 
gress and  from  the  conflicting  State  codes  of  insolvency  which  come  into 
force  intermediately  should  be  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a simple, 
inexpensive,  and  permanent  national  bankrupt  law. 
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I also  renew  my  recommendation  in  favor  of  legislation  affording  just 
copyright  protection  to  foreign  authors  on  a footing  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage for  our  authors  abroad. 

It  may  still  be  possible  for  this  Congress  to  inaugurate  by  suitable 
legislation  a movement  looking  to  uniformity  and  increased  safety  in  the 
use  of  couplers  and  brakes  upon  freight  trains  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  is  to  secure  agreement  as  to 
the  best  appliances,  simplicity,  effectiveness,  and  cost  being  considered. 
This  difficulty  will  only  yield  to  legislation,  which  should  be  based  upon 
full  inquiry  and  impartial  tests.  The  purpose  should  be  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  all  well-disposed  managers  and  owners;  but  the  fearful 
fact  that  every  year’s  delay  involves  the  sacrifice  of  2,000  lives  and  the 
maiming  of  20,000  young  men  should  plead  both  with  Congress  and 
the  managers  against  any  needless  delay. 

The  subject  of  the  conservation  and  equal  distribution  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  arid  regions  has  had  much  attention  from  Congress,  but 
has  not  as  yet  been  put  upon  a permanent  and  satisfactory  basis.  The 
urgency  of  the  subject  does  not  grow  out  of  any  large  present  demand 
for  the  use  of  these  lands  for  agriculture,  but  out  of  the  danger  that  the 
water  supply  and  the  sites  for  the  necessary  catch  basins  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  individuals  or  private  corporations  and  be  used  to  render 
subservient  the  large  areas  dependent  upon  such  supply.  The  owner  of 
the  water  is  the  owner  of  the  lands,  however  the  titles  may  run.  All 
unappropriated  natural  water  sources  and  all  necessary  reservoir  sites 
should  be  held  by  the  Government  for  the  equal  use  at  fair  rates  of  the 
homestead  settlers  who  will  eventually  take  up  these  lands.  The  United 
States  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  undertake  the  construction  of  dams  or 
canals,  but  should  limit  its  work  to  such  surveys  and  observations  as 
will  determine  the  water  supply,  both  surface  and  subterranean,  the 
areas  capable  of  irrigation,  and  the  location  and  storage  capacity  of  reser- 
voirs. This  done,  the  use  of  the  water  and  of  the  reservoir  sites  might 
be  granted  to  the  respective  States  or  Territories  or  to  individuals  or 
associations  upon  the  condition  that  the  necessary  works  should  be  con- 
structed and  the  water  furnished  at  fair  rates  without  discrimination, 
the  rates  to  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  legislatures  or  by  boards  of 
water  commissioners  duly  constituted.  The  essential  thing  to  be  secured 
is  the  common  and  equal  use  at  fair  rates  of  the  accumulated  water  sup- 
ply. It  were  almost  better  that  these  lands  should  remain  arid  than 
that  those  who  occupy  them  should  become  the  slaves  of  unrestrained 
monopolies  controlling  the  one  essential  element  of  land  values  and  crop 
results. 

The  use  of  the  telegraph  by  the  Post- Office  Department  as  a means 
for  the  rapid  transmission  of  written  communications  is,  I believe,  upon 
proper  terms,  quite  desirable.  The  Government  does  not  own  or  operate 
the  railroads,  and  it  should  not,  I think,  own  or  operate  the  telegraph 
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lines.  It  does,  howeVer,  seem  to  be  quite  practicable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  contract  with  the  telegraph  companies,  as  it  does  with  railroad 
companies,  to  carry  at  specified  rates  such  communications  as  the  senders 
may  designate  for  this  method  of  transmission.  I recommend  that  such 
legislation  be  enacted  as  will  enable  the  Post-Office  Department  fairly 
to  test  by  experiment  the  advantages  of  such  a use  of  the  telegraph. 

If  any  intelligent  and  loyal  company  of  American  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  catalogue  the  essential  human  conditions  of  national  life,  I do 
not  doubt  that  with  absolute  unanimity  they  would  begin  with  “ free  and 
honest  elections.”  And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  generally  there  is 
a growing  and  nonpartisan  demand  for  better  election  laws;  but  against 
this  sign  of  hope  and  progress  must  be  set  the  depressing  and  undeniable 
fact  that  election  laws  and  methods  are  sometimes  cunningly  contrived 
to  secure  minority  control,  while  violence  completes  the  shortcomings  of 

fraud. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I suggested  that  the  development  of  the 
existing  law  providing  a Federal  supervision  of  Congressional  elections 
offered  an  effective  method  of  reforming  these  abuses.  The  need  of  such 
a law  has  manifested  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  whole- 
some restraints  and  penalties  will  be  useful  in  all.  The  constitutionality 
of  such  legislation  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  proba- 
ble effectiveness  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the  opposition  that  is 
made  to  it.  It  has  been  denounced  as  if  it  were  a new  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  States.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Congress  has  already  fixed  the  time  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress.  It  has  declared  that  votes  for  membeis 
of  Congress  must  be  by  written  or  printed  ballot;  it  has  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  circuit  courts  in  certain  cases,  and  upon  the  petition 
of  a certain  number  of  citizens,  of  election  supervisors,  and  made  it  their 
duty  to  supervise  the  registration  of  voters  conducted  by  the  State  offi- 
cers; to  challenge  persons  offering  to  register;  to  personally  inspect  and 
scrutinize  the  registry  lists,  and  to  affix  their  names  to  the  lists  for  the 
purpose  of  identification  and  the  prevention  of  frauds;  to  attend  at  elec- 
tions and  remain  with  the  boxes  till  they  are  all  cast  and  counted,  to 
attach  to  the  registry  lists  and  election  returns  any  statement  touching 
the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  registry  and  election,  and  to  take  and 
transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  any  e\  idence  of 
fraudulent  practices  which  may  be  presented  to  them.  The  same  law 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  deputy^  United  States  marshals  to  attend 
at  the  polls,  support  the  supervisors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
to  arrest  persons  violating  the  election  laws.  The  provisions  of  this 
familiar  title  of  the  Revised  Statutes  have  been  put  into  exercise  by  both 
the  great  political  parties,  and  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  by 
the  filing  with  the  court  of  the  petitions  required  by  the  law. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a question  whether  we  shall  have  a hederal  election 
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law,  for  we  now  have  one  and  have  had  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
whether  we  shall  have  an  effective  law.  The  present  law  stops  just 
short  of  effectiveness,  for  it  surrenders  to  the  local  authorities  all  control 
over  the  certification  which  establishes  the  prima  facie  right  to  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  defect  should  be  cured.  Equality 
of  representation  and  the  parity  of  the  electors  must  be  maintained  or 
everything  that  is  valuable  in  our  system  of  government  is  lost.  The 
qualifications  of  an  elector  must  be  sought  in  the  law,  not  in  the  opinions, 
prejudices,  or  fears  of  any  class,  however  powerful.  The  path  of  the 
elector  to  the  ballot  box  must  be  free  from  the  ambush  of  fear  and  the 
enticements  of  fraud;  the  count  so  true  and  open  that  none  shall  gain- 
say it.  Such  a law  should  be  absolutely  nonpartisan  and  impartial.  It 
should  give  the  advantage  to  honesty  and  the  control  to  majorities. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  sectional  about  this  creed,  and  if  it  shall  happen 
that  the  penalties  of  laws  intended  to  enforce  these  rights  fall  here  and 
not  there  it  is  not  because  the  law  is  sectional,  but  because,  happily, 
crime  is  local  and  not  universal.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  every 
law,  whether  relating  to  elections  or  to  any  other  subject,  whether  en- 
acted by  the  State  or  by  the  nation,  has  force  behind  it;  the  courts,  the 
marshal  or  constable,  the  posse  comitalus , the  prison,  are  all  and  alwa}\s 
behind  the  law. 

One  can  not  be  justly  charged  with  unfriendliness  to  any  section  or 
class  who  seeks  only  tc  restrain  violations  of  law  and  of  personal  right. 
No  community  will  find  lawlessness  profitable.  No  community  can 
afford  to  have  it  known  that  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace  and  the  restraint  of  the  criminal  classes  are 
themselves  the  product  of  fraud  or  violence.  The  magistrate  is  then 
without  respect  and  the  law  without  sanction.  The  floods  of  lawless- 
ness can  not  be  leveed  and  made  to  run  in  one  channel.  The  killing 
of  a United  States  marshal  carrying  a writ  of  arrest  for  an  election 
offense  is  full  of  prompting  and  suggestion  to  men  who  are  pursued  by  a 
city  marshal  for  a crime  against  life  or  property. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  legislation  will  revive  race  animosities,  and  some 
have  even  suggested  that  when  the  peaceful  methods  of  fraud  are  made  im- 
possible they  may  be  supplanted  by  intimidation  and  violence.  If  the  pro- 
posed law  gives  to  any  qualified  elector  by  a hair’s  weight  more  than  his 
equal  influence  or  detracts  by  so  much  from  any  other  qualified  elector, 
it  is  fatally  impeached.  But  if  the  law  is  equal  and  the  animosities  it  is 
to  evoke  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  some  electors  have  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  the  franchise  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves,  then  these 
animosities  ought  not  to  be  confessed  without  shame,  and  can  not  be  given 
any  weight  in  the  discussion  without  dishonor  No  choice  is  left  to  me 
but  to  enforce  with  vigor  all  laws  intended  to  secure  to  the  citizen  his 
constitutional  rights  and  to  recommend  that  the  inadequacies  of  such  laws 
be  promptly  remedied.  If  to  promote  with  zeal  and  ready  interest  every 
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project  for  the  development  of  its  material  interests,  its  rivers,  harbors, 
mines,  and  factories,  and  the  intelligence,  peace,  and  security  under  the 
law  of  its  communities  and  its  homes  is  not  accepted  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  friendliness  to  any  State  or  section,  I can  not  add  connivance  at 
election  practices  that  not  only  disturb  local  results,  but  rob  the  electors 
of  other  States  and  sections  of  their  most  priceless  political  rights. 

The  preparation  of  the  general  appropriation  bills  should  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care  and  the  closest  scrutiny  of  expenditures.  Appro- 
priations should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  public  service,  but  they 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  prodigality. 

I venture  again  to  remind  you  that  the  brief  time  remaining  for  the 
consideration  of  the  important  legislation  now  awaiting  your  attention 
offers  no  margin  for  waste.  If  the  present  duty  is  discharged  with  dili- 
gence, fidelity,  and  courage,  the  work  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  may  be 
confidently  submitted  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  people. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  p,  1891. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  0/ Representatives: 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  submitted  to  me,  which  are  herewith  transmitted, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, made  directly  to  Congress,  furnish  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
administrative  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year  relating  to  internal  affairs.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  these  reports  could  have  an  attentive 
perusal  by  every  member  of  Congress  and  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Such  a perusal  could  not  fail  to  excite  a higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vast  labor  and  conscientious  effort  which  are  given  to  the 

conduct  of  our  civil  administration. 

The  reports  will,  I believe,  show  that  every  question  has  been  ap 
proached,  considered,  and  decided  from  the  standpoint  of  public  duty  and 
upon  considerations  affecting  the  public  interests  alone.  Again  I invite 
to  every  branch  of  the  service  the  attention  and  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  State  Department  during  the  last  year  has  been  char- 
acterized by  an  unusual  number  of  important  negotiations  and  by  diplo 
matic  results  of  a notable  and  highly  beneficial  character.  Among  these 
are  the  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  which  have  been  concluded,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section  3 of  the  tariff  law,  with  the 
Republic  of  Brazil,  with  Spain  for  its  West  India  possessions,  and  with 
Santo  Domingo.  Like  negotiations  with  other  countries  ha\  e been  much 
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advanced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  further  defini- 
tive trade  arrangements  of  great  value  will  be  concluded. 

In  view  of  the  reports  which  had  been  received  as  to  the  diminution  of 
the  seal  herds  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I deemed  it  wise  to  propose  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  February  last  that  an  agreement  for  a closed 
season  should  be  made  pending  the  negotiations  for  arbitration,  which 
then  seemed  to  be  approaching  a favorable  conclusion.  After  much  cor- 
respondence and  delays,  for  which  this  Government  was  not  responsible, 
an  agreement  was  reached  and  signed  011  the  15th  of  June,  by  which  Great 
Britain  undertook  from  that  date  and  until  May  1,  1892,  to  prohibit  the 
killing  by  her  subjects  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  to  enforce  its  existing  prohibi- 
tion against  pelagic  sealing  and  to  limit  the  catch  by  the  fur-seal  company 
upon  the  islands  to  7,500  skins.  If  this  agreement  could  have  been 
reached  earlier  in  response  to  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  this  Govern- 
ment, it  would  have  been  more  effective;  but  coming  even  as  late  as  it 
did  it  unquestionably  resulted  in  greatly  diminishing  the  destruction  of 
the  seals  by  the  Canadian  sealers. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I stated  that  the  basis  of  arbitration  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  adjustment  of  the  long- 
pending  controversy  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  was  not  acceptable.  I am 
glad  now  to  be  able  to  announce  that  terms  satisfactory  to  this  Govern- 
ment have  been  agreed  upon  and  that  an  agreement  as  to  the  arbitrators 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  convention.  In  view  of 
the  advanced  position  which  this  Government  has  taken  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  international  arbitration,  this  renewed  expression  of  our  adherence 
to  this  method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  such  as  have  arisen  in  the 
Bering  Sea  will,  I doubt  not,  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  Congress. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a joint  demarcation  of  the  frontier  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  wherever  required  by  the  increas- 
ing border  settlements,  and  especially  for  the  exact  location  of  the  water 
boundary  in  the  straits  and  rivers. 

I should  have  been  glad  to  announce  some  favorable  disposition  of 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  touching  the 
western  frontier  of  British  Guiana,  but  the  friendly  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  that  direction  have  thus  far  been  unavailing.  This  Government 
will  continue  to  express  its  concern  at  any  appearance  of  foreign  encroach- 
ment on  territories  long  under  the  administrative  control  of  American 
States.  The  determination  of  a disputed  boundary  is  easily  attainable  by 
amicable  arbitration  where  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  rest,  as 
here,  on  historic  facts  readily  ascertainable. 

The  law  of  the  last  Congress  providing  a system  of  inspection  for  our 
meats  intended  for  export,  and  clothing  the  President  with  power  to 
exclude  foreign  products  from  our  market  in  case  the  country  sending 
them  should  perpetuate  unjust  discriminations  against  any  product  of  the 
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United  States,  placed  this  Government  in  a position  to  effectively  urge  the 
removal  of  such  discriminations  against  our  meats.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France,  in  the 
order  named,  have  opened  their  ports  to  inspected  American  pork  products. 
The  removal  of  these  restrictions  in  every  instance  was  asked  for  and 
given  solely  upon  the  ground  that  we  have  now  provided  a meat  inspec- 
tion that  should  be  accepted  as  adequate  to  the  complete  removal  of  the 
dangers,  real  or  fancied,  which  had  been  previously  urged.  The  State 
Department,  our  ministers  abroad,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
cooperated  with  unflagging  and  intelligent  zeal  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  result.  The  outlines  of  an  agreement  have  been  reached 
with  Germany  looking  to  equitable  trade  concessions  in  consideration  of 
the  continued  free  importation  of  her  sugars,  but  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  this  correspondence  can  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  recent  political  disturbances  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  have  excited 
regret  and  solicitude.  The  information  we  possessed  was  too  meager  to 
enable  us  to  form  a satisfactory  judgment  of  the  causes  leading  to  the 
temporary  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  President  Fonseca;  but  this 
Government  did  not  fail  to  express  to  him  its  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
peace  of  Brazil  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  political  institutions 
which  had  recently  been  established  there,  nor  to  offer  our  advice  that 
great  moderation  should  be  observed  in  the  clash  of  parties  and  the  con- 
test for  leadership.  These  counsels  were  received  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  and  the  latest  information  is  that  constitutional  government  has 
been  reestablished  without  bloodshed. 

The  lynching  at  New  Orleans  in  March  last  of  eleven  men  of  Italian 
nativity  by  a mob  of  citizens  was  a most  deplorable  and  discreditable 
incident.  It  did  not,  however,  have  its  origin  in  any  general  animosity 
to  the  Italian  people,  nor  in  any  disrespect  to  the  Government  of  Italy, 
with  which  our  relations  were  of  the  most  friendly  character.  The  fury 
of  the  mob  was  directed  against  these  men  as  the  supposed  participants 
or  accessories  in  the  murder  of  a city  officer.  I do  not  allude  to  this  as 
mitigating  in  any  degree  this  offense  against  law  and  humanity,  but  only 
as  affecting  the  international  questions  which  grew  out  of  it.  It  was  at 
once  represented  by  the  Italian  minister  that  several  of  those  whose  lives 
had  been  taken  by  the  mob  were  Italian  subjects,  and  a demand  was 
made  for  the  punishment  of  the  participants  and  for  an  indemnity  to  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manner 
in  which  these  claims  were  presented  was  not  such  as  to  promote  a calm 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved;  but  this  may  well  be  attributed  to 
the  excitement  and  indignation  which  the  crime  naturally  evoked.  The 
views  of  this  Government  as  to  its  obligations  to  foreigners  domiciled 
here  were  fully  stated  in  the  correspondence,  as  well  as  its  purpose  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  affair  with  a view  to  determine  whether 
there  were  present  any  circumstances  that  could  under  such  rules  of  duty 
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as  we  had  indicated  create  an  obligation  upon  the  United  States.  The 
temporary  absence  of  a minister  plenipotentiary  of  Italy  at  this  capital 
has  retarded  the  further  correspondence,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  a 
friendly  conclusion  is  attainable. 

Some  suggestions  growing  out  of  this  unhappy  incident  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  Congress.  It  would,  I believe,  be  entirely  competent  for 
Congress  to  make  offenses  against  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States  cognizable  in  the  Federal  courts.  This  has  not, 
however,  been  done,  and  the  Federal  officers  and  courts  have  no  power 
in  such  cases  to  intervene,  either  for  the  protection  of  a foreign  citizen 
or  for  the  punishment  of  his  slayers.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow,  in  this 
state  of  the  law,  that  the  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  police  and 
judicial  powers  in  such  cases  must  in  the  consideration  of  international 
questions  growing  out  of  such  incidents  be  regarded  in  such  sense  as 
Federal  agents  as  to  make  this  Government  answerable  for  their  acts  in 
cases  where  it  would  be  answerable  if  the  United  States  had  used  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  define  and  punish  crime  against  treaty  rights. 

The  civil  war  in  Chile,  which  began  in  January  last,  was  continued,  but 
fortunately  with  infrequent  and  not  important  armed  collisions,  until 
August  28,  when  the  Congressional  forces  landed  near  Valparaiso  and 
after  a bloody  engagement  captured  that  city.  President  Balmaceda 
at  once  recognized  that  his  cause  was  lost,  and  a Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  speedily  established  by  the  victorious  party.  Our  minister 
was  promptly  directed  to  recognize  and  put  himself  in  communication 
with  this  Government  so  soon  as  it  should  have  established  its  de  facto 
character,  which  was  done.  During  the  pendency  of  this  civil  contest 
frequent  indirect  appeals  were  made  to  this  Government  to  extend  bel- 
ligerent rights  to  the  insurgents  and  to  give  audience  to  their  represent- 
atives. This  was  declined,  and  that  policy  was  pursued  throughout 
which  this  Government  when  wrenched  by  civil  war  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon  on  the  part  of  European  nations.  The  Itata , an  armed  vessel 
commanded  by  a naval  officer  of  the  insurgent  fleet,  manned  by  its  sailors 
and  with  soldiers  on  board,  was  seized  under  process  of  the  United  States 
court  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  a violation  of  our  neutrality  laws.  While  in 
the  custody  of  an  officer  of  the  court  the  vessel  was  forcibly  wrested  from 
his  control  and  put  to  sea.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  this  Government  not  to  have  insisted  that  the 
Itata  should  be  returned  to  San  Diego  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
This  was  so  clear  to  the  junta  of  the  Congressional  party,  established 
at  Iquique,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Itata  at  that  port  the  secretary 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  Provisional  Government  addressed  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Brown,  commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces,  a communi- 
cation, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

The  Provisional  Government  has  learned  by  the  cablegrams  of  the  Associated  Press 
that  the  transport  Itata , detained  in  San  Diego  by  order  of  the  United  States  for 
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taking  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  in  possession  of  the  marshal,  left  the  port, 
carrying  on  board  this  official,  who  was  landed  at  a point  near  the  coast,  and  then 
continued  her  voyage.  * * * If  this  news  be  correct  this  Government  would 

deplore  the  conduct  of  the  Itata , and  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  disposed  to  support 
or  agree  to  the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  the  undersigned  takes 
advantage  of  the  personal  relations  you  have  been  good  enough  to  maintain  with  him 
since  your  arrival  in  this  port  to  declare  to  you  that  as  soon  as  she  is  within  reach  of 
our  orders  his  Government  will  put  the  Itata , with  the  arms  and  munitions  she  took 
on  board  in  San  Diego,  at  the  disposition  of  the  United  States. 

A trial  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California  has  recently  resulted  in  a decision  holding,  among  other 
things,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Congressional  party  had  not  been  recognized 
as  a belligerent  the  acts  done  in  its  interest  could  not  be  a violation  of 
our  neutrality  laws.  From  this  judgment  the  United  States  has  appealed, 
not  that  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  is  a matter  of  importance,  but 
that  we  may  know  what  the  present  state  of  our  law  is;  for  if  this  con- 
struction of  the  statute  is  correct  there  is  obvious  necessity  for  revision 
and  amendment. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Chile  this  Government  tendered  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  a peaceful  adjustment,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
hoped  that  a good  result  might  be  reached;  but  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed. 

The  instructions  to  our  naval  officers  and  to  our  minister  at  Santiago 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  struggle  enjoined  upon  them  the  most 
impartial  treatment  and  absolute  noninterference.  I am  satisfied  that 
these  instructions  were  observed  and  that  our  representatives  were 
always  watchful  to  use  their  influence  impartially  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  did  so  effectively.  We  could 
not  forget,  however,  that  this  Government  was  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  then  established  Government  of  Chile,  as  it  is  now  in  such  rela- 
tions with  the  successor  of  that  Government.  I am  quite  sure  that  Pres- 
ident Montt,  who  has,  under  circumstances  of  promise  for  the  peace  of 
Chile,  been  installed  as  President  of  that  Republic,  will  not  desire  that  in 
the  unfortunate  event  of  any  revolt  against  his  authority  the  policy  of 
this  Government  should  be  other  than  that  which  we  have  recently 
observed.  No  official  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  our  minister  or  of  our 
naval  officers  during  the  struggle  has  been  presented  to  this  Government, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  so  many  of  our  own  people  should  have 
given  ear  to  unofficial  charges  and  complaints  that  manifestly  had  their 
origin  in  rival  interests  and  in  a wish  to  pervert  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Chile. 

The  collapse  of  the  Government  of  Balmaceda  brought  about  a con- 
dition which  is  unfortunately  too  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  States.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Balmaceda 
Government  he  and  many  of  his  councilors  and  officers  became  at  once 
fugitives  for  their  lives,  and  appealed  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
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foreign  naval  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  and  to  the  resident  for- 
eign ministers  at  Santiago  for  asylum.  This  asylum  was  freely  given, 
according  to  my  information,  by  the  naval  vessels  of  several  foreign  pow- 
ers and  by  several  of  the  legations  at  Santiago.  The  American  minister 
as  well  as  his  colleagues,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  humanity,  extended 
asylum  to  political  refugees  whose  lives  were  in  peril.  I have  not  been 
willing  to  direct  the  surrender  of  such  of  these  persons  as  are  still  in  the 
American  legation  without  suitable  conditions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Government  of  Chile  is  not  in  a position,  in  view 
of  the  precedents  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  to  broadly  deny 
the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  correspondence  has  not  thus  far  presented 
any  such  denial.  The  treatment  of  our  minister  for  a time  was  such  as 
to  call  for  a decided  protest,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  that 
unfriendly  measures,  which  were  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  prevailing 
excitement,  were  at  once  rescinded  or  suitably  relaxed. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October  an  event  occurred  in  Valparaiso  so  serious 
and  tragic  in  its  circumstances  and  results  as  to  very  justly  excite  the 
indignation  of  our  people  and  to  call  for  prompt  and  decided  action  on 
the  part  of  this  Government.  A considerable  number  of  the  sailors  of 
the  United  States  steamship  Baltimore , then  in  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso, 
being  upon  shore  leave  and  unarmed,  were  assaulted  by  armed  men  nearly 
simultaneously  in  different  localities  in  the  city.  One  petty  officer  was 
killed  outright  and  seven  or  eight  seamen  were  seriously  wounded,  one  of 
whom  has  since  died.  So  savage  and  brutal  was  the  assault  that  several 
of  our  sailors  received  more  than  two  and  one  as  many  as  eighteen  stab 
wounds.  An  investigation  of  the  affair  was  promptly  made  by  a board 
of  officers  of  the  Baltimore , and  their  report  shows  that  these  assaults 
were  unprovoked,  that  our  men  were  conducting  themselves  in  a peace- 
able and  orderly  manner,  and  that  some  of  the  police  of  the  city  took  part 
in  the  assault  and  used  their  weapons  with  fatal  effect,  while  a few  others, 
with  some  well-disposed  citizens,  endeavored  to  protect  our  men.  Thirty- 
six  of  our  sailors  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  while  being  taken  to 
prison  were  cruelly  beaten  and  maltreated.  The  fact  that  they  were  all 
discharged,  no  criminal  charge  being  lodged  against  any  one  of  them, 
shows  very  clearly  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

So  far  as  I have  yet  been  able  to  learn  no  other  explanation  of  this 
bloody  work  has  been  suggested  than  that  it  had  its  origin  in  hostility  to 
those  men  as  sailors  of  the  United  States,  wearing  the  uniform  of  their 
Government,  and  not  in  any  individual  act  or  personal  animosity.  The 
attention  of  the  Chilean  Government  was  at  once  called  to  this  affair,  and 
a statement  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  investigation  we  had  conducted 
was  submitted,  accompanied  by  a request  to  be  advised  of  any  other  or 
qualifying  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Chilean  Government  that  might 
tend  to  relieve  this  affair  of  the  appearance  of  an  insult  to  this  Govern- 
ment. The  Chilean  Government  was  also  advised  that  if  such  qualifying 
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facts  did  not  exist  this  Government  would  confidently  expect  full  and 
prompt  reparation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reply  of  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Provisional  Government  was  couched  in  an  offensive  tone.  To 
this  no  response  has  been  made.  This  Government  is  now  awaiting 
the  result  of  an  investigation  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  criminal 
court  at  Valparaiso.  It  is  reported  unofficially  that  the  investigation  is 
about  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  soon  be  com- 
municated to  this  Government,  together  with  some  adequate  and  satis- 
factory response  to  the  note  by  which  the  attention  of  Chile  was  called 
to  this  incident.  If  these  just  expectations  should  be  disappointed  or 
further  needless  delay  Intervene,  I will  by  a special  message  bring  this 
matter  again  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. The  entire  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Chile  will 
at  an  early  day  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

I renew  the  recommendation  of  my  special  message  dated  January 
16,  1890,  for  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable  this 
Government  to  apply  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway  the  same  rule 
in  respect  to  the  levying  of  tonnage  dues  as  was  claimed  and  secured 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  in  1828  under  Article  VIII  of  the 
treaty  of  1827. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  without  action  on  the  pending  acts  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in  Africa  and  for  the  reform  of  the  rev- 
enue tariff  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo  left  this  Government 
unable  to  exchange  those  acts  on  the  date  fixed,  July  2,  1891.  A modus 
vivendi  has  been  concluded  by  which  the  power  of  the  Kongo  State  to 
levy  duties  on  imports  is  left  unimpaired,  and  by  agreement  of  all  the 
signatories  to  the  general  slave-trade  act  the  time  for  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has  been  extended  to  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1892. 

The  late  outbreak  against  foreigners  in  various  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  has  been  a cause  of  deep  concern  in  view  of  the  numerous  estab- 
lishments of  our  citizens  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  This  Govern- 
ment can  do  no  less  than  insist  upon  a continuance  of  the  protective  and 
punitory  measures  which  the  Chinese  Government  has  heretofore  applied. 
No  effort  will  be  omitted  to  protect  our  citizens  peaceably  sojourning  in 
China,  but  recent  unofficial  information  indicates  that  what  was  at  first 
regarded  as  an  outbreak  of  1110b  violence  against  foreigners  has  assumed 
the  larger  form  of  an  insurrection  against  public  order. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  declined  to  receive  Mr.  Blair  as  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  as  a participant  while  a 
Senator  in  the  enactment  of  the  existing  legislation  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  he  has  become  unfriendly  and  objectionable  to 
China.  I have  felt  constrTned  to  point  out  to  the  Chinese  Government 
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the  untenableness  of  this  position,  which  seems  to  rest  as  much  on  the 
unacceptability  of  our  legislation  as  on  that  of  the  person  chosen,  and 
which  if  admitted  would  practically  debar  the  selection  of  any  represent- 
ative so  long  as  the  existing  laws  remain  in  force. 

You  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  special 
provision  by  law  for  the  temporary  admission  of  some  Chinese  artisans 
and  laborers  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  Chinese  industries  at  the 
approaching  Columbian  Exposition.  I regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  Chi- 
nese exhibit  be  facilitated  in  every  proper  way. 

A question  has  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Spain  touching  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  Our  citizens  there  long 
prior  to  the  confirmation  of  Spain’s  claim  to  the  islands  had  secured  by 
settlement  and  purchase  certain  rights  to  the  recognition  and  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  faith  of  Spain  was  pledged.  I have  had  reason  within 
the  past  year  very  strongly  to  protest  against  the  failure  to  carry  out  this 
pledge  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  ministers,  which  has  resulted  in  great 
injustice  and  injury  to  the  American  residents. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Spain  propose  to  celebrate  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  holding  an  expo- 
sition at  Madrid,  which  will  open  on  the  12th  of  September  and  continue 
until  the  31st  of  December,  1892.  A cordial  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  this  commemoration,  and  as  Spain 
was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  express  the  intention  to  participate  in  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
for  this  Government  to  give  this  invitation  its  friendly  promotion. 

Surveys  for  the  connecting  links  of  the  projected  intercontinental  rail- 
way are  in  progress,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  at  various  points  along  the 
course  mapped  out.  Three  surveying  parties  are  now  in  the  field  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission.  Nearly  1,000  miles  of  the  proposed 
road  have  been  surveyed,  including  the  most  difficult  part,  that  through 
Ecuador  and  the  southern  part  of  Colombia.  The  reports  of  the  engi- 
neers are  very  satisfactory,  and  show  that  no  insurmountable  obstacles 
have  been  met  with. 

O11  November  12,  1884,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico  reaffirm- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  as  described  in  the  treaties 
of  February  2,  1848,  and  December  30,  1853.  March  1,  1889,  a further 
treaty  was  negotiated  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  1884  and  to  avoid  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  changes  and  alterations  that  take  place  from  natural  causes  in  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers  in  the  portions  thereof  constituting  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  Republics.  The  International  Boundary 
Commission  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1889  to  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  any  question  that  may  arise  has  been  named  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  An  appropriation  is  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  in  this  respect. 
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The  death  of  King  Kalakaua  in  the  United  States  afforded  occasion  to 
testify  our  friendship  for  Hawaii  by  conveying  the  King’s  body  to  his 
own  land  in  a naval  vessel  with  all  due  honors.  The  Government  of  his 
successor,  Queen  Uiliuokolaui  is  seeking  to  promote  closer  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Surveys  for  the  much-needed  submarine 
cable  from  our  Pacific  coast  to  Honolulu  are  in  progress,  and  this  enter- 
prise should  have  the  suitable  promotion  of  the  two  Governments.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  improving  the  harbor  of 
Pearl  River  and  equipping  it  as  a naval  station. 

The  arbitration  treaty  formulated  by  the  International  American  Con- 
ference lapsed  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  exchange  ratifications  fully 
within  the  limit  of  time  provided;  but  several  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned have  expressed  a desire  to  save  this  important  result  of  the  confer- 
ence by  an  extension  of  the  period.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  conserve  the  influential  initiative  it  has  taken 
in  this  measure  by  ratifying  the  instrument  and  by  advocating  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  time  for  exchange.  These  views  have  been  made 
known  to  the  other  signatories. 

This  Government  has  found  occasion  to  express  in  a friendly  spirit, 
but  with  much  earnestness,  to  the  Government  of  the  Czar  its  serious 
concern  because  of  the  harsh  measures  now  being  enforced  against  the 
Hebrews  in  Russia.  By  the  revival  of  antisemitic  laws,  long  in  abey- 
ance, great  numbers  of  those  unfortunate  people  have  been  constrained  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  leave  the  Umpire  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  finding  subsistence  within  the  pale  to  which  it  is  sought  to  confine 
them.  The  immigration  of  these  people  to  the  United  States — many 
other  countries  being  closed  to  them — is  largel}7-  increasing  and  is  likely 
to  assume  proportions  which  may  make  it  difficult  to  find  homes  and 
employment  for  them  here  and  to  seriously  affect  the  labor  market.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  1,000,000  will  be  forced  from  Russia  within  a few 
years.  The  Hebrew  is  never  a beggar;  he  has  always  kept  the  law — life 
by  toil — often  under  severe  and  oppressive  civil  restrictions.  It  is  also 
true  that  no  race,  sect,  or  class  has  more  fully  cared  for  its  own  than  the 
Hebrew  race.  But  the  sudden  transfer  of  such  a multitude  under  con- 
ditions that  tend  to  strip  them  of  their  small  accumulations  and  to  depress 
their  energies  and  courage  is  neither  good  for  them  nor  for  us. 

The  banishment,  whether  by  direct  decree  or  by  not  less  certain  indi- 
rect methods,  of  so  large  a number  of  men  and  women  is  not  a local 
question.  A decree  to  leave  one  country  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
order  to  enter  another — some  other.  This  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
humanity,  furnishes  ample  ground  for  the  remonstrances 
which  we  have  presented  to  Russia,  while  our  historic  friendship  for  that 
Government  can  not  fail  to  give  the  assurance  that  our  representations 
are  those  of  a sincere  wellwisher. 

he  annual  report  or  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua 
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shows  that  much  costly  and  necessary  preparatory  work  has  been  done 
during  the  year  in  the  construction  of  shops,  railroad  tracks,  and  harbor 
piers  and  breakwaters,  and  that  the  work  of  canal  construction  has  made 
some  progress. 

I deem  it  to  be  a matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  United  States  that 
this  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and 
giving  to  us  a short  water  communication  between  our  ports  upon  those 
two  great  seas,  should  be  speedily  constructed  and  at  the  smallest  practi- 
cable limit  of  cost.  The  gain  in  freights  to  the  people  and  the  direct 
saving  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  use  of  its  naval 
vessels  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this  work  within  a short  series  of 
years.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  the  saving  in  our 

naval  expenditures  which  would  result. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Morgan)  in  his  argument  upon  this 
subject  before  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  did  not  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  work  when  he  said  that  the  canal  is  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  now  connected  with  the  commercial  growth  and  progress  of 
the  United  States.” 

If  this  work  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  usual  financial  methods  and 
without  the  aid  of  this  Government,  the  expenditures  in  its  interest- 
bearing  securities  and  stock  will  probably  be  twice  the  actual  cost.  This 
will  necessitate  higher  tolls  and  constitute  a heavy  and  altogether  need- 
less burden  upon  our  commerce  and  that  of  the  world.  Every  dollar  of 
the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  company  should  represent  a dollar  expended 
in  the  legitimate  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  woik.  This  is  only 
possible  by  giving  to  the  bonds  the  guaranty  of  the  vJnited  States  Gov- 
ernment. Such  a guaranty  would  secure  the  ready  sale  at  par  of  a 3 per 
cent  bond  from  time  to  time  as  the  money  was  needed.  I do  not  doubt 
that  built  upon  these  business  methods  the  canal  would  when  fully  in- 
augurated earn  its  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses.  But  if  its 
bonds  are  to  be  marketed  at  heavy  discounts  and  every  bond  sold  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  a gift  of  stock,  as  has  come  to  be  expected  by  invest- 
ors in  such  enterprises,  the  traffic  will  be  seriously  burdened  to  pay  in- 
terest and  dividends.  I am  quite  willing  to  recommend  Government 
promotion  in  the  prosecution  of  a work  which,  if  no  other  means  offered 
for  securing  its  completion,  is  of  such  transcendent  interest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should,  in  my  opinion,  secure  it  by  direct  appropriations  from 
its  Treasury. 

A guaranty  of  the  bonds  of  the  canal  company  to  an  amount  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  canal  could,  I think,  be  so  given  as  not  to  involve 
any  .serious  risk  of  ultimate  loss.  The  things  to  be  carefully  guarded  are 
the  completion  of  the  work  within  the  limits  of  the  guaranty , the  subroga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  rights  of  the  first -mortgage  bondholders 
for  any  amounts  it  may  have  to  pay,  and  in  the  meantime  a control  of  the 
stock  of  the  company  as  a security  against  mismanagement  and  loss.  I 
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most  sincerely  hope  that  neither  party  nor  sectional  lines  will  be  drawn 
upon  this  great  American  project,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  people  of  all 
our  States  and  so  influential  in  its  effects  upon  the  prestige  and  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country. 

The  island  of  Navassa,  in  the  West  Indian  group,  has,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VII  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  been  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  appertaining  to  the  United  States.  It  contains  guano  deposits, 
is  owned  by  the  Navassa  Phosphate  Company,  and  is  occupied  solely  by 
its  employees.  In  September,  1889,  a revolt  took  place  among  these 
laborers,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  some  of  the  agents  of  the  company, 
caused,  as  the  laborers  claimed,  by  cruel  treatment.  These  men  were 
arrested  and  tried  in  the  United  States  court  at  Baltimore,  under  section 
5576  of  the  statute  referred  to,  as  if  the  offenses  had  been  committed  on 
board  a merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas.  There 
appeared  on  the  trial  and  otherwise  came  to  me  such  evidences  of  the 
bad  treatment  of  the  men  that  in  consideration  of  this  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  had  no  access  to  any  public  officer  or  tribunal  for  protection 
or  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  I commuted  the  death  sentences  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  court  upon  three  of  them.  In  April  last  my  atten- 
tion was  again  called  to  this  island  and  to  the  unregulated  condition  of 
things  there  by  a letter  from  a colored  laborer,  who  complained  that  he 
was  wrongfully  detained  upon  the  island  by  the  phosphate  company 
after  the  expiration  of  his  contract  of  service.  A naval  vessel  was  sent 
to  examine  into  the  case  of  this  man  and  generally  into  the  condition  of 
things  on  the  island.  It  was  found  that  the  laborer  referred  to  had  been 
detained  beyond  the  contract  limit  and  that  a condition  of  revolt  again 
existed  among  the  laborers.  A board  of  naval  officers  reported,  among 
other  things,  as  follows: 

We  would  desire  to  state  further  that  the  discipline  maintained  on  the  island  seems 
to  be  that  of  a convict  establishment  without  its  comforts  and  cleanliness,  and  that 
until  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  shipping  of  laborers  by  placing  it  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  to  prevent  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation,  and  until  some 
amelioration  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  laborers,  these  disorders  will  be  of 
constant  occurrence. 

I recommend  legislation  that  shall  place  labor  contracts  upon  this  and 
other  islands  having  the  relation  that  Navassa  has  to  the  United  States 
under  the  supervision  of  a court  commissioner,  and  that  shall  provide  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  an  officer  to  reside  upon  the  island,  with  power 
to  judge  and  adjust  disputes  and  to  enforce  a just  and  humane  treatment 
ot  the  employees.  It  is  inexcusable  that  American  laborers  should  be 
lett  within  our  own  jurisdiction  without  access  to  any  Government  officer 
or  tribunal  for  their  protection  and  the  redress  of  their  wrongs. 

International  copyright  has  been  secured,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  with  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  possessions,  and  Switzerland,  the  laws  of  those  countries 
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permitting  to  our  citizens  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  as  to  their  own  citizens  or  subjects. 

With  Germany  a special  convention  has  been  negotiated  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  will  bring  that  country  within  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  our 
legislation. 

The  general  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  much  augmented  during  the  last  year  by  reason  of  the  conflicting 
predictions,  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  tariff  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  Congress  affecting  the  revenues,  as  to  the  results  of  this 
legislation  upon  the  Treasury  and  upon  the  country.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  contended  that  imports  would  so  fall  off  as  to  leave  the  Treas- 
ury bankrupt  and  that  the  prices  of  articles  entering  into  the  living  of 
the  people  would  be  so  enhanced  as  to  disastrously  affect  their  comfort 
and  happiness,  while  on  the  other  it  was  argued  that  the  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue, largely  the  result  of  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list,  would  be  a direct 
gain  to  the  people;  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  including 
those  most  highly  protected,  would  not  be  enhanced;  that  labor  would 
have  a larger  market  and  the  products  of  the  farm  advanced  prices,  while 
the  Treasury  surplus  and  receipts  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  appro- 
priations, including  the  large  exceptional  expenditures  for  the  refunding 
to  the  States  of  the  direct  tax  and  the  redemption  of  the  4^  per  cent 
bonds. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  to  which  I have  referred;  but  a brief  examination 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  and  a general  glance  at  the  state  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country  will,  I think,  satisfy  any  impartial  inquirer 
that  its  results  have  disappointed  the  evil  prophecies  of  its  opponents  and 
in  a large  measure  realized  the  hopeful  predictions  of  its  friends.  Rarely, 
if  ever  before,  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a time  when 
the  proceeds  of  one  day’s  labor  or  the  product  of  one  farmed  acre  would 
purchase  .so  large  an  amount  of  those  things  that  enter  into  the  living 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I believe  that  a full  test  will  develop  the 
fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  is  very  favorable  in  its 
average  effect  upon  the  prices  of  articles  entering  into  common  use. 

During  the  twelvemonths  from  October  1,  1890,  to  September  30,  1891, 
the  total  value  of  our  foreign  commerce  (imports  and  exports  combined) 
was  $1,747,806,406,  which  was  the  largest  of  any  year  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  largest  in  any  previous  year  was  in  1890,  when 
our  commerce  amounted  to  $1,647,139,093,  and  the  last  year  exceeds  this 
enormous  aggregate  by  over  one  hundred  millions.  It  is  interesting, 
and  to  some  will  be  surprising,  to  know  that  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1891,  our  imports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $824,715,270, 
which  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $11,000,000  over  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the 
imports  of  merchandise  were  unusually  large  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff 
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legislation  then  pending.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  for  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890  was  $692, 186,522,  an c. 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891,  this  annual  average  was 
exceeded  by  $132,528,469. 

The  value  of  free  imports  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
30,  1891,  was  $118,092,387  more  than  the  value  of  free  imports  during 
the  corresponding  twelve  months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  was 
during  the  same  period  a decrease  of  $106,846,508  in  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  dutiable  merchandise.  The  percentage  of  merchandise  admitted 
free  of  duty  during  the  year  to  which  I have  referred,  the  first  under  the 
new  tariff,  was  48.18,  while  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  under 
the  old  tariff,  the  percentage  was  34.27,  an  increase  of  13.91  per  cent.  If 
we  take  the  six  months  ending  September  30  last,  which  covers  the  time 
during  which  sugars  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  per  cent  of 
value  of  merchandise  imported  free  of  duty  is  found  to  be  55.37,  which  is 
a larger  percentage  of  free  imports  than  during  any  prior  fiscal  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Government. 

If  we  turn  to  exports  of  merchandise,  the  statistics  are  full  of  gratifi- 
cation. The  value  of  such  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  September  30,  1891,  was  $923,091,136,  while  for  the  corresponding 
previous  twelve  months  it  was  $860,177,115,  an  increase  of  $62,914,021, 
which  is  nearly  three  times  the  average  annual  increase  of  exports  of 
merchandise  for  the  preceding  twenty  years.  This  exceeds  in  amount 
and  value  the  exports  of  merchandise  during  any  year  in  the  history  of 
the  Government.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  of  agricultural 
products  during  the  year  referred  to  over  the  corresponding  twelve 
months  of  the  prior  year  was  $45,846,197,  while  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  manufactured  products  was  $16,838,240. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  condition  of  trade,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our  people  of  any  class, 
to  suggest  that  the  existing  tariff  and  revenue  legislation  bears  oppress- 
ively upon  the  people  or  retards  the  commercial  development  of  the  nation. 
It  may  be  argued  that  our  condition  would  be  better  if  tariff  legislation 
were  upon  a free-trade  basis;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  prosperity  and  of  general  contentment  are  present  in  a larger 
degree  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  that,  too,  just  when  it  was 
prophesied  they  would  be  in  the  worst  state.  Agitation  for  radical 
changes  in  tariff  and  financial  legislation  can  not  help  but  may  seriously 
impede  business,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  some  degree  of  stability  in 
legislation  is  essential. 

I think  there  are  conclusive  evidences  that  the  new  tariff  has  created 
several  great  industries,  which  will  within  a few  years  give  employment 
to  several  hundred  thousand  American  working  men  and  women.  In 
view  of  the  somewhat  overcrowded  condition  of  the  labor  market  of  the 
United  States,  every  patriotic  citizen  should  rejoice  at  such  a result. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891,  were  $458,544,233.03,  while  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  $421,304,470.46,  leaving  a surplus  of  $37.239>762-57* 

The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  actual  and  esti- 
mated, are  $433,000,000  and  the  expenditures  $409,000,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  estimated  receipts  are  $455>336>350 
and  the  expenditures  $441,300,093. 

Under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  pur- 
chased (since  August  13)  during  the  fiscal  year  48,393, 1 13  ounces  of 
silver  bullion  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,045  Per  ounce.  The  highest  price 
paid  during  the  year  was  $1.2025  and  the  lowest  $0.9636.  In  exchange 
for  this  silver  bullion  there  have  been  issued  $50,577,498  of  the  Treasury 
notes  authorized  by  the  act.  The  lowest  price  of  silver  reached  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  $0.9636  on  April  22,  1891;  but  on  November  1 the 
market  price  was  only  $0.96,  which  would  give  to  the  silver  dollar  a 
bullion  value  of  74^  cents. 

Before  the  influence  of  the  prospective  silver  legislation  was  felt  in  the 
market  silver  was  worth  in  New  York  about  $0,955  Per  ounce.  The 
ablest  advocates  of  free  coinage  in  the  last  Congress  were  most  confident 
in  their  predictions  that  the  purchases  by  the  Government  required  by 
the  law  would  at  once  bring  the  price  of  silver  to  $1.2929  per  ounce, 
which  would  make  the  bullion  value  of  a dollar  100  cents  and  hold  it 
there.  The  prophecies  of  the  antisilver  men  of  disasters  to  result  from 
the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month  were  not  wider  of  the  mark.  The 
friends  of  free  silver  are  not  agreed,  I think,  as  to  the  causes  that  brought 
their  hopeful  predictions  to  naught.  Some  facts  are  known.  The  ex- 
ports of  silver  from  London  to  India  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
calendar  year  fell  off  over  50  per  cent,  or  $17,202,730,  compared  with  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of  domestic  silver  bul- 
lion from  this  country,  which  had  averaged  for  the  last  ten  years  over 
$17,000,000,  fell  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $13,797,391 , while  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years  the  imports  of  silver  into  this  country  exceeded  the 
exports  by  the  sum  of  $2,745,365.  In  the  previous  year  the  net  exports 
of  silver  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $8,545,455.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  from  50,000,000  ounces  in  1889  to 
54,500,000  in  1890.  The  Government  is  now  buying  and  putting  aside 
annually  54,000,000  ounces,  which,  allowing  for  7, 140,000  ounces  of  new 
bullion  used  in  the  arts,  is  6,640,000  more  than  our  domestic  products 
available  for  coinage. 

I hope  the  depression  in  the  price  of  silver  is  temporary  and  that  a 
further  trial  of  this  legislation  will  more  favorably  affect  it.  That  the 
increased  volume  of  currency  thus  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  people  was 
needed  and  that  beneficial  results  upon  trade  and  prices  have  followed 
this  legislation  I think  must  be  very  clear  to  everyone.  Nor  should  it 
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be  forgotten  that  for  every  dollar  of  these  notes  issued  a full  dollar  s worth 
of  silver  bullion  is  at  the  time  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  a security  for 
its  redemption.  Upon  this  subject,  as  upon  the  tariff,  my  recommenda- 
tion is  that  the  existing  laws  be  given  a full  trial  and  that  our  business 
interests  be  spared  the  distressing  influence  which  threats  of  radical 
changes  always  impart.  Under  existing  legislation  it  is  in  the  powei  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  maintain  that  essential  condition  of  national 
finance  as  well  as  of  commercial  prosperity — the  parity  in  use  of  the  coined 
dollars  and  their  paper  representatives.  The  assurance  that  these  powers 
would  be  freely  and  unhesitatingly  used  has  done  much  to  produce  and 
sustain  the  present  favorable  business  conditions. 

I am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  under  existing 
conditions  would  disastrously  affect  our  business  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  could  not  hope  to  maintain  an  equality  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  in  our  own  markets,  and  in  foreign 
trade  the  stamp  gives  no  added  value  to  the  bullion  contained  in  coins. 
The  producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers  and  laborers,  have  the  highest 
interest  that  every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Government  shall 
be  as  good  as  any  other.  If  there  is  one  less  valuable  than  another,  its 
sure  and  constant  errand  will  be  to  pay  them  for  their  toil  and  for  their 
crops.  The  money  lender  will  protect  himself  by  stipulating  for  pay- 
ment in  gold,  but  the  laborer  has  never  been  able  to  do  that.  To  place 
business  upon  a silver  basis  would  mean  a sudden  and  severe  contraction 
of  the  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  and  gold  notes  and  such  an 
unsettling  of  all  values  as  would  produce  a commercial  panic.  I can  not 
believe  that  a people  so  strong  and  prosperous  as  ours  will  promote  such 
a policy. 

The  producers  of  silver  are  entitled  to  just  consideration,  but  they 
should  not  forget  that  the  Government  is  now  buying  and  putting  out 
of  the  market  what  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  product  of  our  silver 
mines.  This  is  more  than  they  themselves  thought  of  asking  two  years 
ago.  I believe  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  a great  majority  of  the  people, 
as  it  is  mine,  that  a full  coin  use  shall  be  made  of  silver  just  as  soon  as 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  can  be  secured  and  a ratio  fixed  that  will 
give  circulation  equally  to  gold  and  silver.  The  business  of  the  world 
requires  the  use  of  both  metals;  but  I do  not  see  any  prospect  of  gain, 
but  much  of  loss,  by  giving  up  the  present  system,  in  which  -a  full  use 
is  made  of  gold  and  a large  use  of  silver,  for  one  in  which  silver  alone 
will  circulate.  Such  an  event  would  be  at  once  fatal  to  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  silver  movement.  Bimetallism  is  the  desired  end,  and  the 
true  friends  of  silver  will  be  careful  not  to  overrun  the  goal  and  bring  in 
silver  monometallism  with  its  necessary  attendants — the  loss  of  our  gold 
to  Europe  and  the  relief  of  the  pressure  there  for  a larger  currency.  I 
have  endeavored  by  the  use  of  official  and  unofficial  agencies  to  keep  a 
close  observation  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Europe  upon  this 
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question  and.  have  not  found  it  to  be  such  as  to  justify  me  in  proposing 
an  international  conference.  There  is,  however,  I am  sure,  a growing 
sentiment  in  Europe  in  favor  of  a larger  use  of  silver,  and  I know  of  no 
more  effectual  way  of  promoting  this  sentiment  than  by  accumulating 
gold  here.  A scarcity  of  gold  in  the  European  reserves  will  be  the  most 
persuasive  argument  for  the  use  of  silver. 

The  exports  of  gold  to  Europe,  which  began  in  February  last  and  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  July,  aggregated  over  $70,000,000.  The  net 
loss  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  was  nearly  $68,000,000.  That  no  seri- 
ous monetary  disturbance  resulted  was  most  gratifying  and  gave  to 
Europe  fresh  evidence  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. With  the  movement  of  crops  the  outflow  of  gold  was  speedily 
stopped  and  a return  set  in.  Up  to  December  1 we  had  recovered  of  our 
gold  lost  at  the  port  of  New  York  $27,854,000,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  during  the  winter  and  spring  this  aggregate  will  be  steadily 
and  largely  increased. 

The  presence  of  a large  cash  surplus  in  the  Treasury  has  for  many 
y03^s  been  the  subject  of  much  unfavorable  criticism,  and  has  furnished 
an  argument  to  those  who  have  desired  to  place  the  tariff  upon  a purely 
j-gygjiim  basis.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  withdrawal  from  circulation 
of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  business 
of  the  country  and  made  necessary  the  intervention  of  the  Department 
at  frequent  intervals  to  relieve  threatened  monetary  panics.  The  sur- 
plus on  March  1,  1889,  was  $183,827,190.29.  The  policy  of  applying 
this  surplus  to  the  redemption  of  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the 
United  States  was  thought  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  depositing  it  with- 
out interest  in  selected  national  banks.  There  have  been  redeemed 
since  the  date  last  mentioned  of  interest-bearing  securities  $259,079,350, 
resulting  in  a reduction  of  the  annual  interest  charge  of  $11,684,675* 
The  money  which  had  been  deposited  in  banks  without  interest  has  been 
gradually  withdrawn  and  used  in  the  redemption  of  bonds. 

The  result  of  this  policy,  of  the  silver  legislation,  and  of  the  refunding 
of  the  4 per  cent  bonds  has  been  a large  increase  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation. At  the  date  last  named  the  circulation  was  $1,404,205,896, 
or  $23.03  per  capita,  while  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1891,  it  had 
increased  to  $1,577,262,070,  or  $24.38  per  capita.  The  offer  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  holders  of  the  /\lA  Per  cent  bonds  to  extend 
the  time  of  redemption,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  at  an  interest 
of  2 per  cent,  was  accepted  by  the  holders  of  about  one-half  the  amount, 
and  the  unextended  bonds  are  being  redeemed  on  presentation. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  exhibits  the  results  of  an  intel- 
ligent, progressive,  and  businesslike  administration  of  a Depaitment 
which  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  one  of  mere  routine.  The  separa 
tion  of  Secretary  Proctor  from  the  Department  by  reason  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont  is  a source  of  great  regret 
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to  me  and  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  as  I am  sure  it  will  be  to 
all  those  who  have  had  business  with  the  Department  while  under  his 
charge. 

In  che  administration  of  army  affairs  some  especially  good  work  has 
been  accomplished.  The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  desertions  by  removing  the  causes  that  promoted  it  have  been  so 
successful  as  to  enable  him  to  report  for  the  last  year  a lower  percentage 
of  desertion  than  has  been  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the  Army. 
The  resulting  money  saving  is  considerable,  but  the  improvement  in  the 
morale  of  the  enlisted  men  is  the  most  valuable  incident  of  the  reforms 
which  have  brought  about  this  result. 

The  work  of  securing  sites  for  shore  batteries  for  harbor  defense  and 
the  manufacture  of  mortars  and  guns  of  high  power  to  equip  them  have 
made  good  progress  during  the  year.  The  preliminary  work  of  tests  and 
plans  which  so  long  delayed  a start  is  now  out  of  the  way.  Some  guns 
have  been  completed,  and  with  an  enlarged  shop  and  a more  complete 
equipment  at  Watervliet  the  Army  will  soon  be  abreast  of  the  Navy  in 
gun  construction.  Whatever  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  may  arise, 
there  should  be  none  from  delayed  or  insufficient  appropriations.  We 
shall  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  the  proper  distribution  and  use  of  naval 
vessels  until  adequate  shore  defenses  are  provided  for  our  harbors. 

I concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  that  the  three-bat- 
talion organization  be  adopted  for  the  infantry.  The  adoption  of  a smoke- 
less powder  and  of  a modern  rifle  equal  in  range,  precision,  and  rapidity 
of  fire  to  the  best  now  in  use  will,  I hope,  not  be  longer  delayed. 

The  project  of  enlisting  Indians  and  organizing  them  into  separate 
companies  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  soldiers  was  made  the  subject  of 
very  careful  study  by  the  Secretary  and  received  my  approval.  Seven 
companies  have  been  completely  organized  and  seven  more  are  in  process 
of  organization.  The  results  of  six  months’  training  have  more  than 
realized  the  highest  anticipations.  The  men  are  readily  brought  under 
discipline,  acquire  the  drill  with  facility,  and  show  great  pride  in  the  right 
discharge  of  their  duty  and  perfect  loyalty  to  their  officers,  who  declare 
that  they  would  take  them  into  action  with  confidence.  The  discipline, 
order,  and  cleanliness  of  the  military  posts  will  have  a wholesome  and 
elevating  influence  upon  the  men  enlisted,  and  through  them  upon  their 
tribes,  while  a friendly  feeling  for  the  whites  and  a greater  respect  for 
the  Government  will  certainly  be  promoted. 

The  great  work  done  in  the  Record  and  Pension  Division  of  the  War 
Department  by  Major  Ainsworth,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  and  the  clerks 
under  him  is  entitled  to  honorable  mention.  Taking  up  the  work  with 
nearly  41,000  cases  behind,  he  closed  the  last  fiscal  year  without  a single 
case  left  over,  though  the  new  cases  had  increased  52  per  cent  in  number 
over  the  previous  year  by  reason  of  the  pension  legislation  of  the  last 
Congress. 
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I concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney -General  that  the  right 
in  felony  cases  to  a review  by  the  Supreme  Court  be  limited.  It  would 
seem  that  personal  liberty  would  have  a safe  guaranty  if  the  right  of 
review  in  cases  involving  only  fine  and  imprisonment  were  limited  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  unless  a constitutional  question  should  in  some 
way  be  involved. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1891,  have  been  appointed  and  the  court  organized.  It 
is  now  possible  to  give  early  relief  to  communities  long  repressed  in  their 
development  by  unsettled  land  titles  and  to  establish  the  possession  and 
right  of  settlers  whose  lands  have  been  rendered  valueless  by  adverse  and 
unfounded  claims. 

The  act  of  July  9,  1888,  provided  for  the  incorporation  and  manage- 
ment of  a reform  school  for  girls  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  it  has 
remained  inoperative  for  the  reason  that  no  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  construction  or  maintenance.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  is  very 
urgent.  Many  girls  could  be  saved  from  depraved  lives  by  the  whole- 
some influences  and  restraints  of  such  a school.  I recommend  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  be  made  for  a site  and  for  construction. 

The  enforcement  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  law  prohibiting 
the  coming  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States  has  been  effective  as  to  such 
as  seek  to  land  from  vessels  entering  our  ports.  The  result  has  been 
to  divert  the  travel  to  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  British  Columbia, 
whence  passage  into  the  United  States  at  obscure  points  along  the  Do- 
minion boundary  is  easy.  A very  considerable  number  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers have  during  the  past  year  entered  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

The  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  used  every  means  at  their  command  to  intercept  this  immi- 
gration; but  the  impossibility  of  perfectly  guarding  our  extended  frontier 
is  apparent.  The  Dominion  government  collects  a head  tax  of  $50  from 
every  Chinaman  entering  Canada,  and  thus  derives  a considerable  reve- 
nue from  those  who  only  use  its  ports  to  reach  a position  of  advantage 
to  evade  our  exclusion  laws.  There  seems  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  business  of  passing  Chinamen  through  Canada  to  the  United 
States  is  organized  and  quite  active.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
construed  the  laws  to  require  the  return  of  any  Chinaman  found  to  be 
unlawfully  in  this  country  to  China  as  the  country  from  which  he  came, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  came  by  way  of  Canada;  but  several 
of  the  district  courts  have  in  cases  brought  before  them  overruled  this 
view  of  the  law  and  decided  that  such  persons  must  be  returned  to 
Canada.  This  construction  robs  the  law  of  all  effectiveness,  even  if  the 
decrees  could  be  executed,  for  the  men  returned  can  the  next  day  recross 
our  border.  But  the  only  appropriation  made  is  for  sending  them  back 
to  China,  and  the  Canadian  officials  refuse  to  allow  them  to  reenter 
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Canada  without  the  payment  of  the  fifty-dollar  head  tax.  I recommend 
such  legislation  as  will  remedy  these  defects  in  the  law. 

I11  previous  messages  I have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  so  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  as 
to  make  triable  therein  any  felony  committed  while  in  the  act  of  violat- 
ing a law  of  the  United  States.  These  courts  can  not  have  that  inde 
pendence  and  effectiveness  which  the  Constitution  contemplates  so  long 
as  the  felonious  killing  of  court  officers,  jurors,  and  witnesses  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  or  by  reason  of  their  acts  as  such  is  only  cogni- 
zable in  the  State  courts.  The  work  done  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  officers  of  his  Department,  even  under  the  present  inadequate  leg- 
islation, has  produced  some  notable  results  in  the  interest  of  law  and 
order. 

The  Attorney- General  and  also  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  call  attention  to  the  defectiveness  and  inadequacy  of  the  laws 
relating  to  crimes  against  chastity  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A strin- 
gent code  upon  this  subject  has  been  provided  by  Congress  for  Utah, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  needs  of  this  District  should  have 
been  so  long  overlooked. 

In  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  some  very  gratifying  results 
are  exhibited  and  many  betterments  of  the  service  suggested.  A pe- 
rusal of  the  report  gives  abundant  evidence  that  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  postal  system  have  been  characterized  by  an  intelligent 
and  conscientious  desire  to  improve  the  service.  The  revenues  of  the 
Department  show  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000,  with  a deficiency  for 
the  year  1892  of  less  than  $4,000,000,  while  the  estimate  for  the  year 
1893  shows  a surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures. 

Ocean  mail  post-offices  have  been  established  upon  the  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Uloyd  and  Hamburg  lines,  saving  by  the  distribution  on 
shipboard  from  two  to  fourteen  hours’  time  in  the  delivery  of  mail  at  the 
port  of  entry  and  often  much  more  than  this  in  the  delivery  at  interior 
places.  So  thoroughly  has  this  system,  initiated  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  evidenced  its  usefulness  that  it  can  not  be  long  before  it 
is  installed  upon  all  the  great  ocean  mail-carrying  steamships. 

Eight  thousand  miles  of  new  postal  service  has  been  established  upon 
railroads,  the  car  distribution  to  substations  in  the  great  cities  has  been 
increased  about  12  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of  errors  in  distribution 
has  during  the  past  year  been  reduced  over  one-half.  An  appropriation 
was  given  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  experi- 
ments in  free  delivery  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Postmaster- General 
recommends,  and  I concur  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  free-delivery 
system  be  at  once  extended  to  towns  of  5,000  population.  His  discussion 
of  the  inadequate  facilities  extended  under  our  present  system  to  rural 
communities  and  his  suggestions  with  a view  to  give  these  communities 
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a fuller  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal  service  are  worthy  of 
your  careful  consideration.  It  is  not  just  that  the  farmer,  who  receives 
his  mail  at  a neighboring  town,  should  not  only  be  compelled  to  send  to 
the  post-office  for  it,  but  to  pay  a considerable  rent  for  a box  in  which  to 
place  it  or  to  wait  his  turn  at  a general-delivery  window,  while  the  city 
resident  has  his  mail  brought  to  his  doof.  It  is  stated  that  over  54,000 
neighborhoods  are  under  the  present  system  receiving  mail  at  post-offices 
where  money  orders  and  postal  notes  are  not  issued.  The  extension  of 
this  system  to  these  communities  is  especially  desirable,  as  the  patrons 
of  such  offices  are  not  possessed  of  the  other  facilities  offered  in  more 
populous  communities  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums  of  money. 

I have  in  a message  to  the  preceding  Congress  expressed  my  views  as 
to  a modified  use  of  the  telegraph  in  connection  with  the  postal  service. 
In  pursuance  of  the  ocean  mail  law  of  March  3,  1891,  and  after  a most 
careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  and  frequent  conferences  with  ship- 
owners, boards  of  trade,  and  others,  advertisements  were  issued  by  the 
Postmaster- General  for  53  lines  of  ocean  mail  service — 10  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continent,  27  to  South  America,  3 to  China  and  Japan,  4 to 
Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands,  7 to  the  West  Indies,  and  2 to  Mexico. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  expected  that  bids  for  all  these  lines  would  be 
received  or  that  .service  upon  them  all  would  be  contracted  for.  It  was 
intended,  in  furtherance  of  the  act,  to  secure  as  many  new  lines  as  pos- 
sible, while  including  in  the  list  most  or  all  of  the  foreign  lines  now 
occupied  by  American  ships.  It  was  hoped  that  a line  to  England  and 
perhaps  one  to  the  Continent  would  be  secured;  but  the  outlay  required  to 
equip  such  lines  wholly  with  new  ships  of  the  first  class  and  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  new  lines  in  competition  with  those  already  established 
deterred  bidders  whose  interest  had  been  enlisted.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
way  may  yet  be  found  of  overcoming  these  difficulties. 

The  Brazil  Steamship  Company,  by  reason  of  a miscalculation  as  to  the 
speed  of  its  vessels,  was  not  able  to  bid  under  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment. The  policy  of  the  Department  was  to  secure  from  the  established 
lines  an  improved  service  as  a condition  of  giving  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  law.  This  in  all  instances  has  been  attained.  The  Postmaster- 
General  estimates  that  an  expenditure  in  American  shipyards  of  about 
$10,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bidders  to  construct  the  ships 
called  for  by  the  service  which  they  have  accepted.  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  for  discouragement  or  for  any  turning  back  from  the  policy 
of  this  legislation.  Indeed,  a good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  as  the 
subject  is  further  considered  and  understood  by  capitalists  and  shipping 
people  new  lines  will  be  ready  to  meet  future  proposals,  and  we  may  date 
from  the  passage  of  this  law  the  revival  of  American  shipping  interests 
and  the  recovery  of  a fair  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  We 
were  receiving  for  foreign  postage  nearly  $2,000,000  under  the  old 
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system,  and  the  outlay  for  ocean  mail  service  did  not  exceed  $600,000 
per  annum.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Postmaster- General  that  if  all  the 
contracts  proposed  are  completed  it  will  require  $247,354  for  this  year  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  for  sea  and  inland  postage  already  in  the 
estimates,  and  that  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1893,  there 
would  probably  be  needed  about  $560,000. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a gratifying  increase  of 
new  naval  vessels  in  commission.  The  Newark , Concord , Bennington, 
and  Miantonomoh  have  been  added  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  of 
something  more  than  11,000  tons.  Twenty-four  warships  of  all  classes 
are  now  under  construction  in  the  navy-yards  and  private  shops;  but 
while  the  work  upon  them  is  going  forward  satisfactorily,  the  completion 
of  the  more  important  vessels  will  yet  require  about  a year’s  time.  Some 
of  the  vessels  now  under  construction,  it  is  believed,  will  be  triumphs  of 
naval  engineering.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  work  of  building  a 
modern  navy  was  only  initiated  in  the  year  1883,  that  our  naval  con- 
structors and  shipbuilders  were  practically  without  experience  in  the 
construction  of  large  iron  or  steel  ships,  that  our  engine  shops  were  unfa- 
miliar with  great  marine  engines,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  steel  for- 
gings for  guns  and  plates  was  almost  wholly  a foreign  industry,  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  not  only  highly  satisfactory,  but  furnishes 
the  assurance  that  the  United  States  will  before  long  attain  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessels,  with  their  engines  and  armaments,  the  same 
preeminence  which  it  attained  when  the  best  instrument  of  ocean  com- 
merce was  the  clipper  ship  and  the  most  impressive  exhibit  of  naval 
power  the  old  wooden  three-decker  man-of-war.  The  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  the  proprietors  and  engineers  of  our  great  private  shops  have 
responded  with  wonderful  intelligence  and  professional  zeal  to  the  confi- 
dence expressed  by  Congress  in  its  liberal  legislation.  We  have  now  at 
Washington  a gun  shop,  organized  and  conducted  by  naval  officers,  that 
in  its  system,  economy,  and  product  is  unexcelled.  Experiments  with 
armor  plate  ha^e  been  conducted  during  the  year  with  most  important 
results.  It  is  now  believed  that  a plate  of  higher  resisting  power  than 
any  in  use  has  been  found  and  that  the  tests  have  demonstrated  that 
cheaper  methods  of  manufacture  than  those  heretofore  thought  neces- 
sary can  be  used. 

I commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary,  who  has,  I am  sure,  given  to  them  the  most  conscientious 
study.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  promptly  completing  a navy  of 
the  best  modern  type  large  enough  to  enable  this  country  to  display  its 
flag  in  all  seas  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  and  of  its  extending  com- 
merce. The  world  needs  no  assurance  of  the  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  shall  probably  be  in  the  future  more  largely  a com- 
petitor in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
this  nation  and  to  that  peaceful  influence  which  it  should  exercise  on 
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this  hemisphere  that  its  Navy  should  be  adequate  both  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that  a very  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  all  of  the  bureaus  which  make  up  that  complex 
and  difficult  Department. 

The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  perhaps  never  so  large 
as  now,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  negotiations  which  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  the  tribes  for  a reduction  of  the  reservations,  with  the 
incident  labor  of  making  allotments,  and  was  never  more  carefully  con- 
ducted. The  provision  of  adequate  school  facilities  for  Indian  children 
and  the  locating  of  adult  Indians  upon  farms  involve  the  solution  of 
the  “ Indian  question.”  Everything  else — rations,  annuities,  and  tribal 
negotiations,  with  the  agents,  inspectors,  and  commissioners  who  distrib- 
ute and  conduct  them — must  pass  away  when  the  Indian  has  become  a 
citizen,  secure  in  the  individual  ownership  of  a farm  from  which  he  derives 
his  subsistence  by  his  own  labor,  protected  by  and  subordinate  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  white  man,  and  provided  by  the  General  Government 
or  by  the  local  communities  in  which  he  lives  with  the  means  of  educating 
his  children.  When  an  Indian  becomes  a citizen  in  an  organized  State 
or  Territory,  his  relation  to  the  General  Government  ceases  in  great 
measure  to  be  that  of  a ward;  but  the  General  Government  ought  not  at 
once  to  put  upon  the  State  or  Territory  the  burden  of  the  education  of 
his  children. 

It  has  been  my  thought  that  the  Government  schools  and  school  build- 
ings upon  the  reservations  would  be  absorbed  by  the  school  systems  of 
the  States  and  Territories;  but  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect 
the  Indian  against  the  compulsory  alienation  of  his  land  by  exempting 
him  from  taxation  for  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  it  would  seem  to  be 
right  that  the  General  Government,  certainly  where  there  are  tribal  funds 
in  its  possession,  should  pay  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  local  school  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  Indian. 
It  wall  be  noticed  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  already  some  contracts  have  been  made  with  district  schools  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  There  is  great  advantage,  I think,  in 
bringing  the  Indian  children  into  mixed  schools.  This  process  will  be 
gradual,  and  in  the  meantime  the  present  educational  provisions  and 
arrangements,  the  result  of  the  best  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
charged  with  this  work,  should  be  continued.  This  will  enable  those 
religious  bodies  that  have  undertaken  the  work  of  Indian  education  with 
so  much  zeal  and  with  results  so  restraining  and  beneficent  to  place 
their  institutions  in  new  and  useful  relations  to  the  Indian  and  to  his 
white  neighbors. 

The  outbreak  among  the  Sioux  which  occurred  in  December  last  is  as 
to  its  causes  and  incidents  fully  reported  upon  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That  these  Indians  had  some  just 
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complaints,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
for  rations  and  in  the  delays  attending  the  enactment  of  laws  to  enable 
the  Department  to  perform  the  engagements  entered  into  with  them, 
is  probably  true;  but  the  Sioux  tribes  are  naturally  warlike  and  turbu- 
lent, and  their  warriors  were  excited  by  their  medicine  men  and  chiefs, 
who  preached  the  coming  of  an  Indian  messiah  who  was  to  give  them 
power  to  destroy  their  enemies.  In  view  of  the  alarm  that  prevailed 
among  the  white  settlers  near  the  reservation  and  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  have  resulted  from  an  Indian  incursion,  I placed  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Miles,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
all  such  forces  as  were  thought  by  him  to  be  required.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  given  thorough  protection  to  the  settlers  and 
of  bringing  the  hostiles  into  subjection  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 

life. 

The  appropriation  of  $2,991,450  for  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
contained  in  the  general  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  March  3,  1891,  has 
not  been  expended,  for  the  reason  that  I have  not  yet  approved  a release 
(to  the  Government)  of  the  Indian  claim  to  the  lands  mentioned.  This 
matter  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a special  message,  placing  before  Con- 
gress all  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  relation  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  now  occupying  the  Indian 
Territory  to  the  United  States  is  not,  I believe,  that  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  advancement  of  these  Indians.  That  there  should 
be  within  our  borders  five  independent  states  having  no  relations,  except 
those  growing  out  of  treaties,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
no  representation  in  the  National  Legislature,  its  people  not  citizens,  is 
a startling  anomaly. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  that  there  shall  be  before  long  some 
organic  changes  in  the  relation  of  these  people  to  the  United  States. 
What  form  these  changes  should  take  I do  not  think  it  desirable  now  to 
suggest,  even  if  they  were  well  defined  in  my  own  mind.  They  should 
certainly  involve  the  acceptance  of  citizenship  by  the  Indians  and  a rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  These  Indians  should  have  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  claims  and  grievances  upon  the  floor  rather  than,  as  now,  in 
the  lobby.  If  a commission  could  be  appointed  to  visit  these  tribes  to 
confer  with  them  in  a friendly  spirit  upon  this  whole  subject,  even  if  no 
agreement  were  presently  reached  the  feeling  of  the  tribes  upon  this 
question  would  be  developed,  and  discussion  would  prepare  the  way  for 
changes  which  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  good  work  of  reducing  the  larger  Indian  reservations  by  allot- 
ments in  severalty  to  the  Indians  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  lands 
to  the  United  States  for  disposition  under  the  homestead  law  has  been 
prosecuted  during  the  year  with  energy  and  success.  In  September  last 
I was  enabled  to  open  to  settlement  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
900,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  taken  up  by  settlers  in  a single. 
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day.  The  rush  for  these  lands  was  accompanied  by  a great  deal  of 
excitement,  but  was  happily  free  from  incidents  of  violence. 

It  was  a source  of  great  regret  that  I was  not  able  to  open  at  the 
same  time  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation, 
amounting  to  about  3,000,000  acres,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriation  for  making  the  allotments.  Deserving  and  impatient  set- 
tlers are  waiting  to  occupy  these  lands,  and  I urgently  recommend  that  a 
special  deficiency  appropriation  be  promptly  made  of  the  small  amount 
needed,  so  that  the  allotments  may  be  completed  and  the  surplus  lands 
opened  in  time  to  permit  the  settlers  to  get  upon  their  homesteads  in  the 
early  spring. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Cherokee  Commission  have  completed 
arrangements  with  the  Wichita,  Kickapoo,  and  Tonkawa  tribes  whereby, 
if  the  agreements  are  ratified  by  Congress,  over  800,000  additional  acres 
will  be  opened  to  settlement  in  Oklahoma. 

The  negotiations  for  the  release  by  the  Cherokees  of  their  claim  to 
the  Cherokee  Strip  have  made  no  substantial  progress  so  far  as  the 
Department  is  officially  advised,  but  it  is  still  hoped  that  the  cession  of 
this  large  and  valuable  tract  may  be  secured.  The  price  which  the  com- 
mission was  authorized  to  offer — $1.25  per  acre — is,  in  my  judgment, 
when  all  the  circumstances  as  to  title  and  the  character  of  the  lands  are 
considered,  a fair  and  adequate  one,  and  should  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Indians. 

Since  March  4,  1889,  about  23,000,000  acres  have  been  separated  from 
Indian  reservations  and  added  to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  those 
who  desired  to  secure  free  homes  under  our  beneficent  laws.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  increase  of  wealth  which  will  result  from  the  conver- 
sion of  these  waste  lands  into  farms,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
the  betterment  which  will  result  to  the  families  that  have  found  renewed 
hope  and  courage  in  the  ownership  of  a home  and  the  assurance  of  a 
comfortable  subsistence  under  free  and  healthful  conditions.  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  we  may,  that  this  work  has  proceeded 
upon  lines  of  justice  toward  the  Indian,  and  that  he  may  now,  if  he  will, 
secure  to  himself  the  good  influences  of  a settled  habitation,  the  fruits  of 
industry,  and  the  security  of  citizenship. 

Early  in  this  Administration  a special  effort  was  begun  to  bring  up  the 
work  of  the  General  Land  Office.  By  faithful  work  the  arrearages  have 
been  rapidly  reduced.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  only  84, 172  final 
agricultural  entries  remained  undisposed  of,  and  the  Commissioner  reports 
that  with  the  present  force  the  work  can  be  fully  brought  up  by  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  to  the  administration  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1891,  estab- 
lishing a Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  The  small  holdings  intended 
to  be  protected  by  the  law  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  15,000  in 
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number.  The  claimants  are  a most  deserving  class  and  their  titles  are 
supported  by  the  strongest  equities.  The  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  lands  have  largely  been  surveyed  according  to  our  methods, 
while  the  holdings,  many  of  which  have  been  in  the  same  family  for 
generations,  are  laid  out  in  narrow  strips  a few  rods  wide  upon  a stream 
and  running  back  to  the  hills  for  pasturage  and  timber.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  numbering  these  tracts  as  lots  and  for  patenting  them  by 
such  numbers  and  without  reference  to  section  lines. 

The  administration  of  the  Pension  Bureau  has  been  characterized  during 
the  year  by  great  diligence.  The  total  number  of  pensioners  upon  the 
roll  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1891,  was  676,160.  There  were  allowed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  at  that  time  250,565  cases.  Of  this  num- 
ber 102,387  were  allowed  under  the  law  of  June  27,  1890.  The  issuing 
of  certificates  has  been  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000  per  month, 
about  75  per  cent  of  these  being  cases  under  the  new  law.  The  Commis- 
sioner expresses  the  opinion  that  he  will  be  able  to  carefully  adjudicate 
and  allow  350,000  claims  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1890-91  was 
$127,685,793.89  and  the  amount  expended  $1 18,530,649.25,  leaving  an 
unexpended  surplus  of  $9,155,144.64. 

The  Commissioner  is  quite  confident  that  there  will  be  no  call  this 
year  for  a deficiency  appropriation,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  is  being  pushed.  The  mistake  which  has  been  made  by 
many  in  their  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pensions  is  in  not  tak- 
ing account  of  the  diminished  value  of  first  payments  under  the  recent 
legislation.  These  payments  under  the  general  law  have  been  for  many 
years  very  large,  as  the  pensions  when  allowed  dated  from  the  time  of 
filing  the  claim,  and  most  of  these  claims  had  been  pending  for  years. 
The  first  payments  under  the  law  of  June,  1890,  are  relatively  small, 
and  as  the  per  cent  of  these  cases  increases  and  that  of  the  old  cases 
diminishes  the  annual  aggregate  of  first  payments  is  largely  reduced. 
The  Commissioner,  under  date  of  November  13,  furnishes  me  with  the 
statement  that  during  the  last  four  months  113,175  certificates  were 
issued,  27,893  under  the  general  law  and  85,282  under  the  act  of  June 
27,  1890.  The  average  first  payment  during  these  four  months  was 
$131.85,  while  the  average  first  payment  upon  cases  allowed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  $239.33,  being  a reduction  in  the  average 
first  payments  during  these  four  months  of  $107.48. 

The  estimate  for  pension  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1893,  is  $144,956,000,  which,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Commissioner  is  of  the  opinion  will  be  sufficient.  While  these 
disbursements  to  the  disabled  soldiers  of  the  great  Civil  War  are  large, 
they  do  not  realize  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  those  who  oppose  this 
beneficent  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  with  great 
fullness  the  care  that  is  taken  to  exclude  fraudulent  claims,  and  also  the 
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gratifying  fact  that  the  persons  to  whom  these  pensions  are  going  are 
men  who  rendered  not  slight  but  substantial  war  service. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  shows  that  the  total  debt 
of  the  subsidized  railroads  to  the  United  States  was  on  December  31, 
1890,  $112,512,613.06.  A large  part  of  this  debt  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing maturity,  with  no  adequate  provision  for  its  payment.  Some  policy 
for  dealing  with  this  debt  with  a view  to  its  ultimate  collection  should  be 
at  once  adopted.  It  is  very  difficult,  well-nigh  impossible,  for  so  large  a 
body  as  the  Congress  to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations  and  investi- 
gations. I therefore  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  agree  upon  and  report  a plan  for  dealing  with 
this  debt. 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  now  far  in  advance  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  enormous  labor  involved  completed.  It  will  be  more  strictly 
a statistical  exhibit  and  less  encumbered  by  essays  than  its  immediate 
predecessors.  The  methods  pursued  have  been  fair,  careful,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  have  secured  the  approval  of  the  statisticians  who  have  followed 
them  with  a scientific  and  nonpartisan  interest.  The  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  the  early  completion  and  publication  of  the  authorized  volumes 
should  be  given  in  time  to  secure  against  delays,  which  increase  the  cost 
and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  exhibits  with  interesting  fullness  the  con- 
dition of  the  Territories.  They  have  shared  with  the  States  the  great 
increase  in  farm  products,  and  are  bringing  yearly  large  areas  into  culti- 
vation by  extending  their  irrigating  canals.  This  work  is  being  done  by 
individuals  or  local  corporations  and  without  that  system  which  a full 
preliminary  survey  of  the  water  supply  and  of  the  irrigable  lands  would 
enable  them  to  adopt.  The  future  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah  in  their  material  growth  and  in  the  increase,  inde- 
pendence, and  happiness  of  their  people  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
wise  and  timely  legislation,  either  by  Congress  or  their  own  legislatures, 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  furnished  by  their  streams. 
If  this  matter  is  much  longer  neglected,  private  corporations  will  have 
unrestricted  control  of  one  of  the  elements  of  life  and  the  patentees  of 
the  arid  lands  will  be  tenants  at  will  of  the  water  companies. 

The  United  States  should  part  with  its  ownership  of  the  water  sources 
and  the  sites  for  reservoirs,  whether  to  the  States  and  Territories  or 
to  individuals  or  corporations,  only  upon  conditions  that  will  insure  to 
the  settlers  their  proper  water  supply  upon  equal  and  reasonable  terms. 
In  the  Territories  this  whole  subject  is  under  the  full  control  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  States  it  is  practically  so  as  long  as  the  Government 
holds  the  title  to  the  reservoir  sites  and  water  sources  and  can  grant 
them  upon  such  conditions  as  it  chooses  to  impose.  The  improvident 
granting  of  franchises  of  enormous  value  without  recompense  to  the 
State  or  municipality  from  which  they  proceed  and  without  proper 
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protection  of  the  public  interests  is  the  most  noticeable  and  flagrant  evil 
of  modern  legislation.  This  fault  should  not  be  committed  in  dealing 
with  a subject  that  will  before  many  years  affect  so  vitally  thousands  of 
our  people. 

The  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  repression  of  polygamy  has,  after 
years  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  at  last  brought  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  resistance  is  unprofitable  and  unavailing.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  this  subject  should  not  be  surrendered  until  we 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State  to  be  created 
would  exercise  the  exclusive  power  of  the  State  over  this  subject  in  the 
same  way.  The  question  is  not  whether  these  people  now  obey  the  laws 
of  Congress  against  polygamy,  but  rather  would  they  make,  enforce,  and 
maintain  such  laws  themselves  if  absolutely  free  to  regulate  the  subject? 
We  can  not  afford  to  experiment  with  this  subject,  for  when  a State  is 
once  constituted  the  act  is  final  and  any  mistake  irretrievable.  No  com- 
pact in  the  enabling  act  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  binding  or  effective. 

I recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  a simple 
form  of  town  government  in  Alaska,  with  power  to  regulate  such  matters 
as  are  usually  in  the  States  under  municipal  control.  These  local  civil 
organizations  will  give  better  protection  in  some  matters  than  the  present 
skeleton  Territorial  organization.  Proper  restrictions  as  to  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  to  create  debt  should  be  imposed. 

If  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  regarded 
by  anyone  as  a mere  concession  to  the  unenlightened  demand  of  a worthy 
class  of  people,  that  impression  has  been  most  effectually  removed  by  the 
great  results  already  attained.  Its  home  influence  has  been  very  great  in 
disseminating  agricultural  and  horticultural  information,  in  stimulating 
and  directing  a further  diversification  of  crops,  in  detecting  and  eradicat- 
ing diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and,  more  than  all,  in  the  close  and 
informal  contact  which  it  has  established  and  maintains  with  the  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  the  whole  country.  Every  request  for  information 
has  had  prompt  attention  and  every  suggestion  merited  consideration. 
The  scientific  corps  of  the  Department  is  of  a high  order  and  is  pushing 
its  investigations  with  method  and  enthusiasm. 

The  inspection  by  this  Department  of  cattle  and  pork  products  intended 
for  shipment  abroad  has  been  the  basis  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  maintained  by  the 
European  Governments. 

For  ten  years  protests  and  petitions  upon  this  subject  from  the  pack- 
ers and  stock  raisers  of  the  United  States  have  been  directed  against 
these  restrictions,  which  so  seriously  limited  our  markets  and  curtailed 
the  profits  of  the  farm.  It  is  a source  of  general  congratulation  that  suc- 
cess has  at  last  been  attained,  for  the  effects  of  an  enlarged  foreign  mar- 
ket for  these  meats  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  farmer,  but  in  our  public 
finances  and  in  every  branch  of  trade.  It  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
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the  increased  demand  for  food  products  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  our  meats  and  from  the  reciprocal  trade  arrangements 
to  which  I have  referred  should  have  come  at  a time  when  the  agricul- 
tural surplus  is  so  large.  Without  the  help  thus  derived  lower  prices 
would  have  prevailed.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  our  pork  products  into  Europe  lost 
us  a market  for  $20,000,000  worth  of  these  products  annually. 

The  grain  crop  of  this  year  was  the  largest  in  our  history — 50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  last  year — and  yet  the  new  markets  that  have  been 
opened  and  the  larger  demand  resulting  from  short  crops  in  Europe  have 
sustained  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  the  enormous  surplus  of  meats 
and  breadstuffs  will  be  marketed  at  good  prices,  bringing  relief  and  pros- 
perity to  an  industry  that  was  much  depressed.  The  value  of  the  grain 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  this  year 
$500,000,000  more  than  last;  of  meats  $150,000,000  more,  and  of  all 
products  of  the  farm  $700,000,000  more.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  I think, 
here  to  suggest  that  our  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  this  marvel- 
ous addition  to  the  national  wealth  is  unclouded  by  any  suspicion  of  the 
currency  by  which  it  is  measured  and  in  which  the  farmer  is  paid  for 
the  products  of  his  fields. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  friends  of  this  reform.  The 
Commission  invites  a personal  inspection  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  its  records  and  methods,  hnd  every  fair  critic  will  feel  that  such  an 
examination  should  precede  a judgment  of  condemnation  either  of  the 
system  or  its  administration.  It  is  not  claimed  that  either  is  perfect,  but 
I believe  that  the  law  is  being  executed  with  impartiality  and  that  the 
system  is  incomparably  better  and  fairer  than  that  of  appointments  upon 
favor.  I have  during  the  year  extended  the  classified  service  to  include 
superintendents,  teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians  in  the  Indian  service. 
This  branch  of  the  service  is  largely  related  to  educational  and  philan- 
thropic work  and  will  obviously  be  the  better  for  the  change. 

The  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  have  been  directed  to 
establish  at  once  an  efficiency  record  as  the  basis  of  a comparative  rating 
of  the  clerks  within  the  classified  service,  with  a view  to  placing  promo- 
tions therein  upon  the  basis  of  merit.  I am  confident  that  such  a record, 
fairly  kept  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  interested,  will  powerfully 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  Departments  and  will  be  accepted  by  all  as 
placing  the  troublesome  matter  of  promotions  upon  a just  basis. 

I recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
be  made  adequate  to  the  increased  work  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I have  twice  before  urgently  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, but  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  369  brakemen  were  killed  and  7,841  maimed  while  engaged  in 
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coupling  cars.  The  total  number  of  railroad  employees  killed  during  the 
year  was  2,451  and  the  number  injured  22,390.  This  is  a cruel  and 
largely  needless  sacrifice.  The  Government  is  spending  nearly  $1 ,000,000 
annually  to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen;  every  steam  vessel  is 
rigidly  inspected  and  required  to  adopt  the  most  approved  safety  appli- 
ances. All  this  is  good.  But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  lack  of  interest 
and  effort  in  behalf  of  this  army  of  brave  young  men  who  in  our  land 
commerce  are  being  sacrificed  every  year  by  the  continued  use  of  anti- 
quated and  dangerous  appliances?  A law  requiring  of  every  railroad 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  the  equipment  each  year  of  a given  per 
cent  of  its  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  would  com- 
pel an  agreement  between  the  roads  as  to  the  kind  of  brakes  and  couplers 
to  be  used,  and  would  very  soon  and  very  greatly  reduce  the  present 
fearful  death  rate  among  railroad  employees. 

The  method  of  appointment  by  the  States  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  has  recently  attracted  renewed  interest  by  reason  of  a 
departure  by  the  State  of  Michigan  from  the  method  which  had  become 
uniform  in  all  the  States.  Prior  to  1832  various  methods  had  been  used 
by  the  different  States,  and  even  by  the  same  State.  In  some  the  choice 
was  made  by  the  legislature;  in  others  electors  were  chosen  by  districts, 
but  more  generally  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State  upon  a general 
ticket.  The  movement  toward  the  adoption  of  the  last-named  method 
had  an  early  beginning  and  went  steadily  forward  among  the  States 
until  in  1832  there  remained  but  a single  State  (South  Carolina)  that  had 
not  adopted  it.  That  State  until  the  Civil  War  continued  to  choose  its 
electors  by  a vote  of  the  legislature,  but  after  the  war  changed  its  method 
and  conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  other  States.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  all  the  States  save  one  have  appointed  their  electors  by  a popular 
vote  upon  a general  ticket,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  this  method  was 
universal. 

After  a full  test  of  other  methods,  without  important  division  or  dis- 
sent in  any  State  and  without  any  purpose  of  party  advantage,  as  we 
must  believe,  but  solely  upon  the  considerations  that  uniformity  was 
desirable  and  that  a general  election  in  territorial  divisions  not  subject  to 
change  was  most  consistent  with  the  popular  character  of  our  institu- 
tions, best  preserved  the  equality  of  the  voters,  and  perfectly  removed  the 
choice  of  President  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  “ gerrymander,” 
the  practice  of  all  the  States  was  brought  into  harmony.  That  this  con- 
currence should  now  be  broken  is,  I think,  an  unfortunate  and  even  a 
threatening  episode,  and  one  that  may  well  suggest  whether  the  States 
that  still  give  their  approval  to  the  old  and  prevailing  method  ought  not 
to  secure  by  a constitutional  amendment  a practice  which  has  had  the 
approval  of  all.  The  recent  Michigan  legislation  provides  for  choosing 
what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Congressional  electors  for  President 
by  Congressional  districts  and  the  two  Senatorial  electors  by  districts 
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created  for  that  purpose.  This  legislation  was,  of  course,  accompanied 
by  a new  Congressional  apportionment,  and  the  two  statutes  bring  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  under  the  influence  of  the  ‘ 1 gerrymander.  ’ ’ 

These  gerrymanders  for  Congressional  purposes  are  in  most  cases  but- 
tressed by  a gerrymander  of  the  legislative  districts,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible for  a majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  to  correct  the 
apportionment  and  equalize  the  Congressional  districts.  A minority  rule 
is  established  that  only  a political  Convulsion  can  overthrow.  I have 
recently  been  advised  that  in  one  county  of  a certain  State  three  districts 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  are  constituted  as  follows: 
One  has  65,000  population,  one  15,000,  and  one  10,000,  while  in  another 
county  detached,  noncontiguous  sections  have  been  united  to  make  a 
legislative  district.  These  methods  have  already  found  effective  appli- 
cation to  the  choice  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  now 
an  evil  start  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  applying  them  to  the 
choice  by  the  States  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President.  If  this 
is  accomplished,  we  shall  then  have  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
Government  in  the  grasp  of  the  “gerrymander,”  the  legislative  and 
executive  directly  and  the  judiciary  indirectly  through  the  power  of 
appointment. 

An  election  implies  a bod}^  of  electors  having  prescribed  qualifications, 
each  one  of  whom  has  an  equal  value  and  influence  in  determining  the 
result.  So  when  the  Constitution  provides  that  “each  State  shall  ap- 
point” (elect),  “in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors,”  etc.,  an  unrestricted  power  was  not  given  to  the 
legislatures  in  the  selection  of  the  methods  to  be  used.  “A  republican 
form  of  government’  ’ is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  each  State,  and 
the  power  given  by  the  same  instrument  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  prescribe  methods  for  the  choice  by  the  State  of  electors  must  be  exer- 
cised under  that  limitation.  The  essential  features  of  such  a government 
are  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  the  nearest 
practicable  equality  of  value  in  the  suffrages  given  in  determining  that 
choice. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  the  power  given  to  the  legislature  would 
support  a law  providing  that  the  persons  receiving  the  smallest  vote 
should  be  the  electors  or  a law  that  all  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  a single  Congressional  district.  The  State  is  to  choose, 
and  under  the  pretense  of  regulating  methods  the  legislature  can  neither 
vest  the  right  of  choice  elsewhere  nor  adopt  methods  not  conformable  to 
republican  institutions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  a choice  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  voters  of  equal  single 
districts  is  a choice  by  the  State,  but  only  to  recommend  such  regulation 
of  this  matter  by  constitutional  amendment  as  will  secure  uniformity  and 
prevent  that  disgraceful  partisan  jugglery  to  which  such  a liberty  of 
choice,  if  it  exists,  offers  a temptation. 
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Nothing  just  now  is  more  important  than  to  provide  every  guaranty 
for  the  absolutely  fair  and  free  choice  by  an  equal  suffrage  within  the 
respective  States  of  all  the  officers  of  the  National  Government,  whether 
that  suffrage  is  applied  directly,  as  in  the  choice  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  indirectly,  as  in  the  choice  of  Senators  and  electors 
of  President.  Respect  for  public  officers  and  obedience  to  law  will  not 
cease  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  people  until  our  elections  cease  to 
declare  the  will  of  majorities  fairly  ascertained  without  fraud,  suppres- 
sion, or  gerrymander.  If  I were  called  upon  to  declare  wherein  our 
chief  national  danger  lies,  I should  say  without  hesitation  in  the  over- 
throw of  majority  control  by  the  suppression  or  perversion  of  the  popu- 
lar suffrage.  That  there  is  a real  danger  here  all  must  agree;  but  the 
energies  of  those  who  see  it  have  been  chiefly  expended  in  trying  to  fix 
responsibility  upon  the  opposite  party  rather  than  in  efforts  to  make 
such  practices  impossible  by  either  party. 

Is  it  not  possible  now  to  adjourn  that  interminable  and  inconclusive 
debate  while  we  take  by  consent  one  step  in  the  direction  of  reform  by 
eliminating  the  gerrymander,  which  has  been  denounced  by  all  parties 
as  an  influence  in  the  selection  of  electors  of  President  and  members  of 
Congress?  All  the  States  have,  acting  freely  and  separately,  determined 
that  the  choice  of  electors  by  a general  ticket  is  the  wisest  and  safest 
method,  and  it  would  seem  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a constitutional 
amendment  making  that  method  permanent.  If  a legislature  chosen  in 
one  year  upon  purely  local  questions  should,  pending  a Presidential  con- 
test, meet,  rescind  the  law  for  a choice  upon  a general  ticket,  and  provide 
for  the  choice  of  electors  by  the  legislature,  and  this  trick  should  deter- 
mine the  result,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  public  peace  might  be 
seriously  and  widely  endangered. 

I have  alluded  to  the  ‘ ‘ gerrymander  ’ ’ as  affecting  the  method  of  select- 
ing electors  of  President  by  Congressional  districts,  but  the  primary 
intent  and  effect  of  this  form  of  political  robbery  have  relation  to  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  power  of 
Congress  is  ample  to  deal  with  this  threatening  and  intolerable  abuse. 
The  unfailing  test  of  sincerity  in  election  reform  will  be  found  in  a 
willingness  to  confer  as  to  remedies  and  to  put  into  force  such  measures 
as  will  most  effectually  preserve  the  right  of  the  people  to  free  and  equal 
representation. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  last  Congress  to  bring  to  bear  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  General  Government  for  the  correction  of  fraud 
against  the  suffrage.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  opposition  to 
such  measures  is  really  rested  in  particular  features  supposed  to  be  objec- 
tionable or  includes  any  proposition  to  give  to  the  election  laws  of  the 
United  States  adequacy  to  the  correction  of  grave  and  acknowledged 
evils.  I must  yet  entertain  the  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  a calm, 
patriotic  consideration  of  such  constitutional  or  statutory  changes  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  secure  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  the 
people  by  fair  apportionments  and  free  elections. 

I believe  it  would  be  possible  to  constitute  a commission,  nonpartisan 
in  its  membership  and  composed  of  patriotic,  wise,  and  impartial  men,  to 
whom  a consideration  of  the  question  of  the  evils  connected  with  our 
election  system  and  methods  might  be  committed  with  a good  prospect 
of  securing  unanimity  in  some  plan  for  removing  or  mitigating  those 
evils.  The  Constitution  would  permit  the  selection  of  the  commission 
to  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  if  that  method  would  give  the  best 
guaranty  of  impartiality.  This  commission  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  law  of  elections  as  related 
to  the  choice  of  officers  of  the  National  Government,  with  a view  to  secur- 
ing to  every  elector  a free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  suffrage  and  as 
near  an  approach  to  an  equality  of  value  in  each  ballot  cast  as  is  attainable. 

While  the  policies  of  the  General  Government  upon  the  tariff,  upon 
the  restoration  of  our  merchant  marine,  upon  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  other  such  matters  of  grave  and  general  concern  are  liable  to 
be  turned  this  way  or  that  by  the  results  of  Congressional  elections  and 
administrative  policies,  sometimes  involving  issues  that  tend  to  peace  or 
war,  to  be  turned  this  way  or  that  by  the  results  of  a Presidential  elec- 
tion, there  is  a rightful  interest  in  all  the  States  and  in  every  Congres- 
sional district  that  will  not  be  deceived  or  silenced  by  the  audacious 
pretense  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  any  body  of  legal  voters  in 
any  State  or  in  any  Congressional  district  to  give  their  suffrages  freely 
upon  the.se  general  questions  is  a matter  only  of  local  concern  or  control. 
The  demand  that  the  limitations  of  suffrage  shall  be  found  in  the  law, 
and  only  there,  is  a just  demand,  and  no  just  man  should  resent  or  resist 
it.  My  appeal  is  and  must  continue  to  be  for  a consultation  that  shall 
‘ ‘ proceed  with  candor,  calmness,  and  patience  upon  the  lines  of  justice 
and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice  and  cruelty.” 

To  the  consideration  of  these  very  grave  questions  I invite  not  only 
the  attention  of  Congress,  but  that  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  We  must  not 
entertain  the  delusion  that  our  people  have  ceased  to  regard  a free  ballot 
and  equal  representation  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  to  laws  and  to 
civil  magistrates. 

I have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to  notice  many  evidences  of  the  increased 
unification  of  our  people  and  of  a revived  national  spirit.  The  vista  that 
now  opens  to  us  is  wider  and  more  glorious  than  ever  before.  Gratifica- 
tion and  amazement  struggle  for  supremacy  as  we  contemplate  the  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  moral  strength  of  our  country.  A trust  momentous 
in  its  influence  upon  our  people  and  upon  the  world  is  for  a brief  time 
committed  to  us,  and  we  must  not  be  faithless  to  its  first  condition — the 
defense  of  the  free  and  equal  influence  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  public 
officers  and  in  the  control  of  public  affairs. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  6,  1892. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  submitting  my  annual  message  to  Congress  I have  great  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  say  that  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable.  A comparison  of  the  existing  conditions  with  those  of  the 
most  favored  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  will,  I believe,  show 
that  so  high  a degree  of  prosperity  and  so  general  a diffusion  of  the 
comforts  of  life  were  never  before  enjoyed  by  our  people. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  country  in  i860  was  $16,159,616,068.  In 
1890  it  amounted  to  $62,610,000,000,  an  increase  of  287  per  cent. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United  States  in  i860  was  30,626. 
In  1890  it  was  167,741,  an  increase  of  448  per  cent;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  about  4,000  miles  of  track  added  by  the  close  of  the 
year  1892. 

The  official  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census  and  those  of  the  Tenth 
Census  for  seventy-five  leading  cities  furnish  the  basis  for  the  following 
comparisons: 

In  1880  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $1,232,839,670. 

In  1890  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $2,900,735,884. 

In  1880  the  number  of  employees  was  1,301,388. 

In  1890  the  number  of  employees  was  2,251,134. 

In  1880  the  wages  earned  were  $501,965,778. 

In  1890  the  wages  earned  were  $1,221,170,454. 

In  1880  the  value  of  the  product  was  $2,711,579,899. 

In  1890  the  value  of  the  product  was  $4,860,286,837. 

I am  informed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  that  the  omission 
of  certain  industries  in  1880  which  were  included  in  1890  accounts  in  part 
for  the  remarkable  increase  thus  shown,  but  after  making  full  allowance 
for  differences  of  method  and  deducting  the  returns  for  all  industries 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1880  there  remain  in  the  reports  from 
these  seventy-five  cities  an  increase  in  the  capital  employed  of  $1,522,- 
745,604,  in  the  value  of  the  product  of  $2,024,236,166,  in  wages  earned 
of  $677,943,929,  and  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  of  856,029. 
The  wage  earnings  not  only  show  an  increased  aggregate,  but  an  increase 
per  capita  from  $386  in  1880  to  $547  in  1890,  or  41.71  per  cent. 

The  new  industrial  plants  established  since  October  6,  1890,  and  up  to 
October  22,  1892,  as  partially  reported  in  the  American  Economist,  num- 
ber 345,  and  the  extension  of  existing  plants  108;  the  new  capital  in- 
vested amounts  to  $40,449,050,  and  the  number  of  additional  employees 
to  37,285. 

The  Textile  World  for  July,  1892,  states  that  during  the  first  six  months 
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of  the  present  calendar  year  135  new  factories  were  built,  of  which  40  are 
cotton  mills,  48  knitting  mills,  26  woolen  mills,  15  silk  mills,  4 plush 
mills,  and  2 linen  mills.  Of  the  40  cotton  mills  21  have  been  built  in 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  A.  B.  Shepperson,  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  estimates  the  number  of  working  spindles  in  the  United  States 
on  September  1,  1892,  at  15,200,000,  an  increase  of  660,000  over  the  year 
1891.  The  consumption  of  cotton  by  American  mills  in  1891  was  2,396,- 
000  bales,  and  in  1892  2,584,000  bales,  an  increase  of  188,000  bales. 
From  the  year  1869  to  1892,  inclusive,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  of  92  per  cent,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  States  has  been  about 
150  per  cent. 

The  report  of  Ira  Ayer,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
shows  that  at  the  date  of  September  30,  1892,  there  were  32  companies 
manufacturing  tin  and  terne  plate  in  the  United  States  and  14  compa- 
nies building  new  works  for  such  manufacture.  The  estimated  invest- 
ment in  buildings  and  plants  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1893, 
if  existing  conditions  were  to  be  continued,  was  $5,000,000  and  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  production  200,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  actual 
production  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1892,  was  10,952,725 
pounds. 

The  report  of  Labor  Commissioner  Peck,  of  New  York,  shows  that 
during  the  year  1891,  in  about  6,000  manufacturing  establishments  in 
that  State  embraced  within  the  special  inquiry  made  by  him,  and  repre- 
senting 67  different  industries,  there  was  a net  increase  over  the  year  1890 
of  $31,315,  130.68  in  the  value  of  the  product  and  of  $6,377,925.09  in 
the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  shows  that  3,745  industries  in  that  State 
paid  $129,416,248  in  wages  during  the  year  1891,  against  $126,030,303 
in  1890,  an  increase  of  $3,335,945,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
$9,932,49°  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  of  7,346  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  same  period. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1891  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1892  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  was  9,710,819  tons,  as  against 
9,202,703  tons  in  the  year  1890,  which  was  the  largest  annual  production 
ever  attained.  For  the  same  twelve  months  of  1891-92  the  production 
of  Bessemer  ingots  was  3,878,581  tons,  an  increase  of  189,710  gross  tons 
over  the  previously  unprecedented  yearly  production  of  3,688,871  gross 
tons  in  1890.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1892  was  772,436  gross  tons,  as  against  702,080  gross  tons 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1891. 

The  total  value  of  our  foreign  trade  (exports  and  imports  of  merchan- 
dise) during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1,857,680,610,  an  increase  of  $128,- 
283,604  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  average  annual  value  of  our 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  ten  fiscal  years  prior  to  1891 
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was  $1,457,322,019.  rt  will  be  observed  that  our  foreign  trade  for 
1892  exceeded  this  annual  average  value  by  $400,358,591,  an  increase 
of  27.47  per  cent.  The  significance  and  value  of  this  increase  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  excess  in  the  trade  of  1892  over  1891  was  wholly  in 
the  value  of  exports,  for  there  was  a decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  of 

$i7-5i3,754-  , , t . . , 

The  value  of  our  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1892  reached  the  high- 
est figure  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  $1 ,030,278, 148, 
exceeding  by  $145,797,338  the  exports  of  1891  and  exceeding  the  value 
of  the  imports  by  $202,875,686.  A comparison  of  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports for  1892  with  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1891 
shows  an  excess  of  $265,142,651,  or  of  34.65  per  cent.  Ihe  value  of 
our  imports  of  merchandise  for  1892,  which  was  $829,402,462,  also  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  average  value  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1891  by  $135,- 
215,940.  During  the  fiscal  year  1892  the  value  of  imports  free  of  duty 
amounted  to  $457,999,^58,  the  largest  aggregate  in  the  history  of  our 
commerce.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  entered  free  of 
duty  in  1892  was  55.35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  43.35  per  cent  in  1891  and  33.66  per  cent  in  1890. 

In  our  coastwise  trade  a most  encouraging  development  is  in  progress, 
there  having  been  in  the  last  four  years  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  In 
internal  commerce  the  statistics  show  that  no  such  period  of  prosperity 
has  ever  before  existed.  The  freight  carried  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  Great  Lakes  in  1890  aggregated  28,295,959  tons.  On  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers  and  tributaries  in  the  same  year  the  traffic 
aggregated  29,405,046  tons,  and  the  total  vessel  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Detroit  River  during  that  year  was  21,684,000  tons.  The  vessel  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  of  London  during  1890 
amounted  to  13,480,767  tons,  and  of  Liverpool  10,941,800  tons,  a total  for 
these  two  great  shipping  ports  of  24,422,568  tons,  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  vessel  tonnage  passing  through  the  Detroit  River.  And  it  should 
be  said  that  the  season  for  the  Detroit  River  was  but  228  days,  while  of 
course  in  London  and  Liverpool  the  season  was  for  the  entire  year.  The 
Vessel  tonnage  passing  through  the  St.  Marys  Canal  for  the  fiscal  year 
{892  amounted  to  9,828,874  tons,  and  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  Detroit 
River  is  estimated  for  that  year  at  25,000,000  tons,  against  23,209,619 
tons  in  1891.  The  aggregate  traffic  on  our  railroads  for  the  year  1891 
amounted  to  704,398,609  tons  of  freight,  compared  with  691,344,437  tons 
in  1890,  an  increase  of  13,054,172  tons. 

Another  indication  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  increased  from 
693,870  in  i860  to  4,258,893  in  1890,  an  increase  of  513  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  from  $149,277,504  in  i860  to  $1,524,844,506  in  1890, 
an  increase  of  921  per  cent.  In  1891  the  amount  of  deposits  in  savings 
banks  was  $1,623,079,749.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  these 
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deposits  represent  the  savings  of  wage  earners.  The  bank  clearances  for 
nine  months  ending  September  30,  1891 , amounted  to  $41,049,390,808. 
For  the  same  months  in  1892  they  amounted  to  $45,189,601,947,  an 
excess  for  the  nine  months  of  $4,140,211,139. 

There  never  has  been  a time  in  our  history  when  work  was  so  abundant 
or  when  wages  were  as  high,  whether  measured  by  the  currency  in  which 
they  are  paid  or  by  their  power  to  supply  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  market  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  have  been 
low.  It  is  one  of  the  unfavorable  incidents  of  agriculture  that  the  farmer 
can  not  produce  upon  orders.  He  must  sow  and  reap  in  ignorance  of  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  year,  and  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  depre- 
ciation which  follows  overproduction.  But  while  the  fact  I have  stated 
is  true  as  to  the  crops  mentioned,  the  general  average  of  prices  has  been 
such  as  to  give  to  agriculture  a fair  participation  in  the  general  pros- 
perity. The  value  of  our  total  farm  products  has  increased  from  $1 ,363,- 
646,866  in  i860  to  ^^.,^00,000,000  in  1891,  as  estimated  by  statisticians, 
an  increase  of  230  per  cent.  The  number  of  hogs  January  1,  1891  > was 
50,625,106  and  their  value  $210,193,925;  on  January  1,  1892,  the  num- 
ber was  52,398,019  and  the  value  $241,031,415.  On  January  1,  1891, 
the  number  of  cattle  was  36,875,648  and  the  value  $544,127,908;  on 
January  1,  1892,  the  number  was  37,651,239  and  the  value  $570,749,155. 

If  any  are  discontented  with  their  state  here,  if  any  believe  that  wages 
or  prices,  the  returns  for  honest  toil,  are  inadequate,  they  should  not  fail 
to  remember  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  com 
ditions  that  seem  to  them  hard  would  not  be  accepted  as  highly  prosper- 
ous. The  English  agriculturist  would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  returns 
of  his  labor  for  those  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  Manchester  work- 
men their  wages  for  tho.se  of  their  fellows  at  Fall  River. 

I believe  that  the  protective  system,  which  has  now  for  something 
more  than  thirty  years  continuously  prevailed  in  our  legislation,  has  been 
a mighty  instrument  for  the  development  of  our  national  wealth  and  a 
most  powerful  agency  in  protecting  the  homes  of  our  workingmen  from 
the  invasion  of  want.  I have  felt  a most  solicitous  interest  to  preserve  to 
our  working  people  rates  of  wages  that  would  not  only  give  daily  bread, 
but  supply  a comfortable  margin  for  those  home  attractions  and  family 
comforts  and  enjoyments  without  which  life  is  neither  hopeful  nor  sweet. 
They  are  American  citizens — a part  of  the  great  people  for  whom  our 
Constitution  and  Government  were  framed  and  instituted  and  it  can 
not  be  a perversion  of  that  Constitution  to  so  legislate  as  to  preserve  in 
their  homes  the  comfort,  independence,  loyalty,  and  sense  of  interest  in 
the  Government  which  are  essential  to  good  citizenship  in  peace,  and 
which  will  bring  this  stalwart  throng,  as  in  1861,  to  the  defense  of  the 
flag  when  it  is  assailed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  renew  here  the  argument  in  favor  of  a protect- 
ive tariff.  The  result  of  the  recent  election  must  be  accepted  as  having 
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introduced  a new  policy.  We  must  assume  that  the  present  tariff,  con- 
structed upon  the  lines  of  protection,  is  to  be  repealed  and  that  there  is 
to  be  substituted  for  it  a tariff  law  constructed  solely  with  reference  to 
revenue;  that  no  duty  is  to  be  higher  because  the  increase  will  keep  open 
an  American  mill  or  keep  up  the  wages  of  an  American  workman,  but 
that  in  every  case  such  a rate  of  duty  is  to  be  imposed  as  will  bring  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  largest  returns  of  revenue.  The 
contention  has  not  been  between  schedules,  but  between  principles,  and  it 
would  be  offensive  to  suggest  that  the  prevailing  party  will  not  carry  into 
legislation  the  principles  advocated  by  it  and  the  pledges  given  to  the 
people.  The  tariff  bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last 
session  were,  as  I suppose,  even  in  the  opinion  of  their  promoters,  inade- 
quate, and  justified  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  not  in  accord  and  that  a general  revision  could  not 
therefore  be  undertaken. 

I recommend  that  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  revision  be  left  to  the 
incoming  Congress.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  this  work  must  be  de- 
layed for  at  least  three  months,  for  the  threat  of  great  tariff  changes 
introduces  so  much  uncertainty  that  an  amount,  not  easily  estimated,  of 
business  inaction  and  of  diminished  production  will  necessarily  result. 
It  is  possible  also  that  this  uncertainty  may  result  in  decreased  revenues 
from  customs  duties,  for  our  merchants  will  make  cautious  orders  for 
foreign  goods  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  tariff  reductions  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  they  will  take  effect.  Those  who  have  advocated  a 
protective  tariff  can  well  afford  to  have  their  disastrous  forecasts  of  a 
change  of  policy  disappointed.  If  a system  of  customs  duties  can  be 
framed  that  will  set  the  idle  wheels  and  looms  of  Europe  in  motion  and 
crowd  our  warehouses  with  foreign-made  goods  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  own  mills  busy;  that  will  give  us  an  increased  participation  in 
the  “markets  of  the  world”  of  greater  value  than  the  home  market  we 
surrender;  that  will  give  increased  work  to  foreign  workmen  upon  prod- 
ucts to  be  consumed  by  our  people  without  diminishing  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  here;  that  will  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to 
pay  to  his  workmen  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  in  wages  than  is  paid 
in  the  foreign  mill,  and  yet  to  compete  in  our  market  and  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  foreign  producer;  that  will  further  reduce  the  cost  of 
articles  of  wear  and  food  without  reducing  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
duce them;  that  can  be  celebrated,  after  its  effects  have  been  realized,  as 
its  expectation  has  been  in  European  as  well  as  in  American  cities,  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  it  will  be  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  We 
have  had  in  our  history  several  experiences  of  the  contrasted  effects  of  a 
revenue  and  of  a protective  tariff,  but  this  generation  has  not  felt  them, 
and  the  experience  of  one  generation  is  not  highly  instructive  to  the  next. 
The  friends  of  the  protective  system  with  undiminislied  confidence  in 
the  principles  they  have  advocated  will  await  the  results  of  the  new 
experiment. 
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The  strained  and  too  often  disturbed  relations  existing  between  the 
employees  and  the  employers  in  our  great  manufacturing  establishments 
have  not  been  favorable  to  a calm  consideration  by  the  wage  earner  of 
the  effect  upon  wages  of  the  protective  system.  The  facts  that  his  wages 
were  the  highest  paid  in  like  callings  in  the  world  and  that  a mainte- 
nance of  this  rate  of  wages  in  the  absence  of  protective  duties  upon  the 
product  of  his  labor  was  impossible  were  obscured  by  the  passion  evoked 
by  these  contests.  He  may  now  be  able  to  review  the  question  in  the 
light  of  his  personal  experience  under  the  operation  of  a tariff  for  revenue 
only.  If  that  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  present  rates  of  wages 
are  thereby  maintained  or  increased,  either  absolutely  or  in  their  purchas- 
ing power,  and  that  the  aggregate  volume  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
country  is  increased  or  even  maintained,  so  that  there  are  more  or  as  many 
days’  work  in  a year,  at  as  good  or  better  wages,  for  the  American  work- 
men as  has  been  the  case  under  the  protective  system,  everyone  will 
rejoice.  A general  process  of  wage  reduction  can  not  be  contemplated 
by  any  patriotic  citizen  without  the  gravest  apprehension.  It  may  be, 
indeed  I believe  is,  possible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete 
successfully  with  his  foreign  rival  in  many  branches  of  production  with- 
out the  defense  of  protective  duties  if  the  pay  rolls  are  equalized;  but  the 
conflict  that  stands  between  the  producer  and  that  result  and  the  distress 
of  our  working  people  when  it  is  attained  are  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. The  Society  of  the  Unemployed,  now  holding  its  frequent  and 
threatening  parades  in  the  streets  of  foreign  cities,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  acquire  an  American  domicile. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  which 
are  herewith  submitted,  have  very  naturally  included  a resume  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Administration  with  the  transactions  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  attention  not  only  of  Congress  but  of  the  country  is  again 
invited  to  the  methods  of  administration  which  have  been  pursued  and 
to  the  results  which  have  been  attained.  Public  revenues  amounting  to 
$1,414,079,292.28  have  been  collected  and  disbursed  without  loss  from 
misappropriation,  without  a single  defalcation  of  such  importance  as  to 
attract  the  public  attention,  and  at  a diminished  per  cent  of  cost  for  col- 
lection. The  public  business  has  been  transacted  not  only  with  fidelity, 
but  progressively  and  with  a view  to  giving  to  the  people  in  the  fullest 
possible  degree  the  benefits  of  a service  established  and  maintained  for 
their  protection  and  comfort. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  are  now  undisturbed  by  any  serious 
controversy.  The  complicated  and  threatening  differences  with  Ger- 
man}^ and  England  relating  to  Samoan  affairs,  with  England  in  relation 
to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  with  Chile  growing  out  of  the 
Baltimore  affair  have  been  adjusted. 

There  have  been  negotiated  and  concluded,  under  .section  3 of  the  tariff 
law,  commercial  agreements  relating  to  reciprocal  trade  with  the  follow- 
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ing  countries:  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  the  German  Empire,  Great  Britain  for  certain 
West  Indian  colonies  and  British  Guiana,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Of  these,  those  with  Guatemala,  Salvador,  the  German  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Austria-Hungary  have  been  concluded 
since  my  last  annual  message.  Under  these  trade  arrangements  a free  or 
favored  admission  has  been  secured  in  every  case  for  an  important  list  of 
American  products.  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  markets  for 
farm  products,  in  order  to  relieve  that  great  underlying  industry  of  the 
depression  which  the  lack  of  an  adequate  foreign  market  for  our  surplus 
often  brings.  An  opening  has  also  been  made  for  manufactured  products 
that  will  undoubtedly,  if  this  policy  is  maintained,  greatly  augment  our 
export  trade.  The  full  benefits  of  these  arrangements  can  not  be  realized 
instantly.  New  lines  of  trade  are  to  be  opened.  The  commercial  trav- 
eler must  survey  the  field.  The  manufacturer  must  adapt  his  goods  to 
the  new  markets  and  facilities  for  exchange  must  be  established.  This 
work  has  been  well  begun,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  having  en- 
tered the  new  fields  with  courage  and  enterprise.  In  the  case  of  food 
products,  and  especially  with  Cuba,  the  trade  did  not  need  to  wait,  and 
the  immediate  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  If  this  policy  and 
these  trade  arrangements  can  be  continued  in  force  and  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  American  steamship  lines,  I do  not  doubt  that  we  shall 
within  a short  period  secure  fully  one-third  of  the  total  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $600,- 
000,000  annually.  In  1885  we  had  only  8 per  cent  of  this  trade. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  in  our  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  reciprocal  trade  agreements  from  the  date  when 
such  agreements  went  into  effect  up  to  September  30,  1892,  the  increase 
being  in  some  almost  wholly  and  in  others  in  an  important  degree  the 
result  of  these  agreements: 

The  domestic  exports  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  in- 
creased in  value  from  $47,673, 756  to  $57,993,064,  an  increase  of  $10,- 
319,^08,  or  21.63  Per  cent.  With  American  countries  the  value  of  our 
exports  has  increased  from  $44,160,285  to  $54,613,598^11  increase  of 
$10,453,313,  or  23.67  per  cent.  The  total  increase  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports to  all  the  countries  with  which  we  have  reciprocity  agreements  has 
been  $20,772,621.  This  increase  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  flour,  meat,  and 
dairy  products  and  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  lumber. 
There  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  all  these 
countries  since  the  commercial  agreements  went  into  effect,  amounting 
to  $74,294,525,  but  it  has  been  entirely  in  imports  from  the  American 
countries,  consisting  mostly  of  sugar,  coffee,  india  rubber,  and  crude 
drugs.  The  alarmed  attention  of  our  European  competitors  for  the  South 
American  market  has  been  attracted  to  this  new  American  policy  and  to 
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our  acquisition  and  their  loss  of  South  American  tiade. 

A treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
was  concluded  oft  the  29th  of  February  last.  This  treaty  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  agreement  prohibiting  pelagic  sealing  pending  the  arbitration, 
and  a vigorous  effort  was  made  during  this  season  to  drive  out  all  poach- 
ing sealers  from  the  Bering  Sea.  Six  naval  vessels,  three  revenue  cut- 
ters, and  one  vessel  from  the  Fish  Commission,  all  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Evans,  of  the  Navy,  were  sent  into  the  sea,  which  was  sys- 
tematically patrolled.  Some  seizures  were  made,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  catch  in  the  Bering  Sea  by  poachers  amounted  to  less  than  500  seals. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  North  Pacific,  while  the  seal  herds  were 
011  their  way  to  the  passes  between  the  Aleutian  Islands,  a very  large  num- 
ber, probably  35,000,  were  taken.  The  existing  statutes  of  the  United 
States  do  not  restrain  our  citizens  from  taking  seals  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  perhaps  should  not  unless  the  prohibition  can  be  extended  to  the 
citizens  of  other  nations.  I recommend  that  power  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  proclamation  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific 
by  American  vessels  in  case,  either  as  the  result  of  the  findings  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  or  otherwise,  the  restraints  can  be  applied  to  the 
vessels  of  all  countries.  The  case  of  the  United  States  for  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  industry  by  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  and  the  counsel  who  represent  this  Government  express 
confidence  that  a result  substantially  establishing  our  claims  and  preserv- 
ing this  great  industry  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  will  be  attained.  . 

During  the  past  year  a suggestion  was  received  through  the  British 
minister  that  the  Canadian  government  would  like  to  confer  as  to  the 
possibility  of  enlarging  upon  terms  of  mutual  advantage  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  and  a conference  was 
held  at  Washington,  with  Mr.  Blaine  acting  for  this  Government  and 
the  British  minister  at  this  capital  and  three  members  of  the  Domin- 
ion cabinet  acting  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
conference  developed  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  government  was  only 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  concessions 
asked  the  admission  of  natural  products.  The  statement  was  frankly 
made  that  favored  rates  could  not  be  given  to  the  United  States  as  against 
the  mother  country.  This  admission,  which  was  foreseen,  necessarily  ter- 
minated the  conference  upon  this  question.  The  benefits  of  an  exchange 
of  natural  products  would  be  almost  wholly  with  the  people  of  Canada. 
Some  other  topics  of  interest  were  considered  in  the  conference,  and  have 
resulted  in  the  making  of  a convention  for  examining  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary and  the  waters  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  adjacent  to  P,astport,  Me.,  and 
in  the  initiation  of  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  fish  life  in  the 
coterminous  and  neighboring  waters  of  our  northern  border. 

The  controversy  as  to  tolls  upon  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was  pre- 
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sented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session  by  special  message,*  having  failed 
of  adjustment,  I felt  constrained  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  act  of  July  26,  1892,  and  to  proclaim  a suspension  of  the  free  use  of 
St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  to  cargoes  in  transit  to  ports  in  Canada. f The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  established  such  tolls  as  were  thought  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  exactions  unjustly  levied  upon  our  commerce  in  the 
Canadian  canals. 

If,  as  we  must  suppose,  the  political  relations  of  Canada  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Canadian  government  are  to  remain  unchanged,  a some- 
what radical  revision  of  our  trade  relations  should,  I think,  be  made. 
Our  relations  must  continue  to  be  intimate,  and  they  should  be  friendly. 
I regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  controversies,  notably  those 
as  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic,  the  .sealing  interests  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  canal  tolls,  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  have  continuously 
been  thwarted  or  retarded  by  unreasonable  and  unfriendly  objections  and 
protests  from  Canada.  In  the  matter  of  the  canal  tolls  our  treaty  rights 
were  flagrantly  disregarded.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  other  railway  lines  which  parallel  our  northern  boundary 
are  sustained  by  commerce  having  either  its  origin  or  terminus,  or  both, 
in  the  United  States.  Canadian  railroads  compete  with  those  of  the 
United  States  for  our  traffic,  and  without  the  restraints  of  our  interstate- 
commerce  act.  Their  cars  pass  almost  without  detention  into  and  out  of 
our  territory. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
China  and  Japan  via  British  Columbia  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1892,  23,239,689  pounds  of  freight,  and  it  carried  from  the  United  States, 
to  be  shipped  to  China  and  Japan  via  British  Columbia,  24,068,346  pounds 
of  freight.  There  were  also  shipped  from  the  United  States  over  this 
road  from  Eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  to  our  Pacific  ports  during 
the  same  year  13,912,073  pounds  of  freight,  and  there  were  received  over 
this  road  at  the  United  States  Eastern  ports  from  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  13,293,315  pounds  of  freight.  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. , former  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  when  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Relations  with  Canada,  April  26,  1890,  said  that  “ the  value  of  goods  thus 
transported  between  different  points  in  the  United  States  across  Canadian 
territory  probably  amounts  to  $100,000,000  a year.” 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Canada.  That  question  is  wholly  with  her  own  people.  It  is 
time  for  us,  however,  to  consider  whether,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
and  trend  of  things  is  to  continue,  our  interchanges  upon  lines  of  land 
transportation  should  not  be  put  upon  a different  basis  and  our  entire 
independence  of  Canadian  canals  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  secured  by  the  construction  of  an  American  canal  around  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  and  the  opening  of  ship  communication  between  the  Great 
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Lakes  and  one  of  our  own  seaports.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  avail 
ourselves  of  our  great  natural  trade  advantages.  We  should  withdraw 
the  support  which  is  given  to  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  of  Canada 
by  a traffic  that  properly  belongs  to  us  and  no  longer  furnish  the  earn- 
ings which  lighten  the  otherwise  crushing  weight  of  the  enormous  pub- 
lic subsidies  that  have  been  given  to  them.  The  subject  of  the  power  of 
the  Treasury  to  deal  with  this  matter  without  further  legislation  has  been 
under  consideration,  but  circumstances  have  postponed  a conclusion.  It 
is  probable  that  a consideration  of  the  propriety  of  a modification  or  ab- 
rogation of  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  relating  to  the  transit 
of  goods  in  bond  is  involved  in  any  complete  solution  of  the  question. 

Congress  at  the  last  session  was  kept  advised  of  the  progress  of  the 
serious  and  for  a time  threatening  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile.  It  gives  me  now  great  gratification  to  report  that  the  Chilean 
Government  in  a most  friendly  and  honorable  spirit  has  tendered  and 
paid  as  an  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the  sailors  of  the  Baltimore  who 
were  killed  and  to  those  who  were  injured  in  the  outbreak  in  the  city  of 
Valparaiso  the  sum  of  $75,000.  This  has  been  accepted  not  only  as  an 
indemnity  for  a wrong  done,  but  as  a most  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  Chile  rightly  appreciates  the  disposition  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  a spirit  of  the  most  absolute  fairness  and  friendliness  in 
our  intercourse  with  that  brave  people.  A further  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence  now  existing  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  a convention  submitting  to  arbitration  the  mutual  claims 
of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  Governments  has  been  agreed  upon. 
Some  of  these  claims  have  been  pending  for  many  years  and  have  been 
the  occasion  of  much  unsatisfactory  diplomatic  correspondence. 

I have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  assure  our  sister  Republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  that  the  United  States  Government  and  its  people 
have  only  the  most  friendly  disposition  toward  them  all.  We  do  not  covet 
their  territory.  We  have  no  disposition  to  be  oppressive  or  exacting  in 
our  dealings  with  any  of  them,  even  the  weakest.  Our  interests  and  our 
hopes  for  them  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  stable  governments  by  their  peo- 
ple and  of  the  largest  development  of  their  great  commercial  resources. 
The  mutual  benefits  of  enlarged  commercial  exchanges  and  of  a more 
familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  between  our  peoples  we  do  desire,  and 
in  this  have  sought  their  friendly  cooperation. 

I have  believed,  however,  while  holding  these  sentiments  in  the  great- 
est sincerity,  that  we  must  insist  upon  a just  responsibility  for  any  injuries 
inflicted  upon  our  official  representatives  or  upon  our  citizens.  This 
insistence,  kindly  and  justly  but  firmly  made,  will,  I believe,  promote 
peace  and  mutual  respect. 

Our  relations  with  Hawaii  have  been  such  as  to  attract  an  increased  in- 
terest, and  must  continue  to  do  so.  I deem  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  projected  submarine  cable,  a survey  for  which  has  been  made,  should 
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be  promoted.  Both  tor  naval  and  commercial  uses  we  .should  have  quick 
communication  with  Honolulu.  We  should  before  this  have  availed  our- 
selves of  the  concession  made  many  years  ago  to  this  Government  for  a 
harbor  and  naval  station  at  Pearl  River.  Many  evidences  of  the  friend- 
liness of  the  Hawaiian  Government  have  been  given  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a continuance 
of  very  close  relations  is  appreciated. 

The  friendly  act  of  this  Government  in  expressing  to  the  Government 
of  Italy  its  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  lynching  of  Italian  subjects 
in  Newr  Orleans  by  the  payment  of  125,000  francs,  or  $24,330.90,  was 
accepted  by  the  King  of  Italy  with  every  manifestation  of  gracious  appre- 
ciation, and  the  incident  has  been  highly  promotive  of  mutual  respect 
and  good  will. 

In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  French  Government  in  proclaiming 
a protectorate  over  certain  tribal  districts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
eastward  of  the  San  Pedro  River,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
southeastern  boundary  of  Liberia,  I have  felt  constrained  to  make  protest 
against  this  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  a Republic  which  was 
founded  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  toward  which  this  country 
has  for  many  years  held  the  intimate  relation  of  a friendly  counselor. 

The  recent  distuibances  of  the  public  peace  by  lawless  foreign  ma- 
rauders on  the  Mexican  frontier  have  afforded  this  Government  an  oppor 
tunity  to  testify  its  good  will  for  Mexico  and  its  earnest  purpose  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  international  friendship  by  pursuing  and  dispersing 
the  evil  doers.  The  work  of  relocating  the  boundary  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  westward  from  El  Paso  is  progressing  favorably. 

Our  intercourse  with  Spain  continues  on  a friendly  footing.  I regret, 
however,  not  to  be  able  to  report  as  yet  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
American  missionaries  arising  from  the  disorders  at  Ponape,  in  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  but  I anticipate  a satisfactory  adjustment  in  view  of  renewed 
and  urgent  representations  to  the  Government  at  Madrid. 

The  treatment  of  the  religious  and  educational  establishments  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Turkey  has  of  late  called  for  a more  than  usual  share  of 
attention.  A tendency  to  curtail  the  toleration  which  has  so  beneficially 
prevailed  is  discernible  and  has  called  forth  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  this  Government.  Harassing  regulations  in  regard  to  schools  and 
churches  have  been  attempted  in  certain  localities,  but  not  without  due 
protest  and  the  assertion  of  the  inherent  and  conventional  rights  of  our 
countrymen.  Violations  of  domicile  and  search  of  the  persons  and  ef- 
fects of  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  apparently  irresponsible  officials 
in  the  Asiatic  vilayets  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported.  A11  aggra- 
vated instance  of  injury  to  the  property  of  an  American  missionary  at 
Bourdour,  in  the  Province  of  Konia,  called  forth  an  urgent  claim  for  rep- 
aration, which  I am  pleased  to  say  was  promptly  heeded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Porte.  Interference  with  the  trading  ventures  of  our  citizens 
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in  Asia  Minor  is  also  reported,  and  the  lack  of  consular  representation  in 
that  region  is  a serious  drawback  to  instant  and  effective  protection.  I 
can  not  believe  that  these  incidents  represent  a settled  policy,  and  shall 
not  cease  to  urge  the  adoption  of  proper  remedies. 

International  copyright  has  been  extended  to  Italy  by  proclamation 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  upon  assurance  being  given 
that  Italian  law  permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of 
copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  subjects  of  Italy.  By  a 
special  convention  proclaimed  January  15,  1892,  reciprocal  provisions  of 
copyright  have  been  applied  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  other  countries  to  the  same  end. 

I repeat  with  great  earnestness  the  recommendation  which  I have 
made  in  several  previous  messages  that  prompt  and  adequate  support  be 
given  to  the  American  company  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua ship  canal.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  value  from  every 
standpoint  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  I hope  that  there  may  be  time, 
even  in  this  Congress,  to  give  to  it  an  impetus  that  will  insure  the  early 
completion  of  the  canal  and  secure  to  the  United  States  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  it  when  completed. 

The  Congress  has  been  already  advised  that  the  invitations  of  this 
Government  for  the  assembling  of  an  international  monetary  conference 
to  consider  the  question  of  an  enlarged  use  of  silver  were  accepted  by 
the  nations  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  conference  assembled  at 
Brussels  on  the  2 2d  of  November,  and  has  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  this  great  question.  I have  not  doubted,  and  have  taken  occasion 
to  express  that  belief  as  well  in  the  invitations  issued  for  this  conference 
as  in  my  public  messages,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  upon  an  agreed 
international  ratio  would  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  our  people  and 
equally  those  of  other  nations.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  results  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  conference.  If  any  temporary  check  or  delay 
intervenes,  I believe  that  very  soon  commercial  conditions  will  compel 
the  now  reluctant  governments  to  unite  with  us  in  this  movement  to 
secure  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  coined  money  needed  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  world. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  attract  especial  inter- 
est in  view  of  the  many  misleading  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  state  of  the  public  revenues.  Three  preliminary  facts  should  not 
only  be  stated  but  emphasized  before  looking  into  details:  First,  that 
the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  since  March  4,  1889,  $259,074,200,  and 
the  annual  interest  charge  $11,684,469;  second,  that  there  have  been 
paid  out  for  pensions  during  this  Administration  up  to  November  1, 
1892,  $432,564,178.70,  an  excess  of  $114,466,386.09  over  the  sum  ex- 
pended during  the  period  from  March  1,  1885,  to  March  1,  0889;  and, 
third,  that  under  the  existing  tariff  up  to  December  1 about  $93,000,000 
of  revenue  which  would  have  been  collected  upon  imported  sugars  if  the 
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duty  had  been  maintained  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  not 
into  the  public  Treasury,  as  before.  If  there  are  any  who  still  think  that 
the  surplus  should  have  been  kept  out  of  circulation  by  hoarding  it  in 
tPe  Treasury,  or  deposited  in  favored  banks  without  interest  while  the 
Government  continued  to  pay  to  these  very  banks  interest  upon  the  bonds 
deposited  as  security  for  the  deposits,  or  who  think  that  the  extended 
pension  legislation  was  a public  robbery,  or  that  the  duties  upon  sugar 
should  have  been  maintained,  I am  content  to  leave  the  argument  where 
it  now  rests  while  we  wait  to  see  whether  these  criticisms  will  take  the 
form  of  legislation. 

The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  from  all  sources 
were  $425,868,260.22,  and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  were  $415.- 
953,806.56,  leaving  a balance  of  $9,914,453.66.  There  wrere  paid  during 
the  year  upon  the  public  debt  $40,570,467.98.  The  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  bank  redemption  fund  passed  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  to 
the  general  fund  furnished  in  large  part  the  cash  available  and  used  for 
the  payments  made  upon  the  public  debt.  Compared  with  the  year  1891 , 
our  receipts  from  customs  duties  fell  off  $42,069,241.08,  while  our  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  increased  $8,284,823. 13,  leaving  the  net  loss  of  rev- 
enue from  these  principal  sources  $33,784,417.95.  The  net  loss  of  reve- 
nue from  all  sources  was  $32,675,972.81. 

The  revenues,  estimated  and  actual,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  are  placed  by  the  Secretary  at  $463>336,35°-44>  and  the  expendi- 
tures at  $461,336,350.44,  showing  a surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  $2,000,000.  The  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  it  is  estimated  will  be  $20,992,377.03.  So  far  as  these  figures  are 
based  upon  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  remaining 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  are  not  only  the  usual  elements 
of  uncertainty,  but  some  added  elements.  New  revenue  legislation,  or 
even  the  expectation  of  it,  may  seriously  reduce  the  public  revenues 
during  the  period  of  uncertainty  and  during  the  process  of  business 
adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  when  they  become  known.  But  the 
Secretary  has  very  wisely  refrained  from  guessing  as  to  the  effect  of  pos- 
sible changes  in  our  revenue  laws,  since  the  scope  of  those  changes  and 
the  time  of  their  taking  effect  can  not  in  any  degree  be  forecast  or  fore- 
told by  him.  His  estimates  must  be  based  upon  existing  laws  and  upon 
a continuance  of  existing  business  conditions,  except  so  far  as  these  con- 
ditions may  be  affected  by  causes  other  than  new  legislation. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S94,  are 
$490,121,365.38,  and  the  estimated  appropriations  $457,261,335.33,  leav- 
ing an  estimated  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $32,860,- 
030.05.  This  does  not  include  any  payment  to  the  sinking  fund.  In 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  that  the  sinking-fund  law  be  re- 
pealed I concur.  The  redemption  of  bonds  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
to  June  30,  1892,  has  already  exceeded  the  requirements  by  the  sum  of 
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$990,510,681.49.  The  retirement  of  bonds  in  the  future  before  matu- 
rity should  be  a matter  of  convenience,  not  of  compulsion.  We  should 
not  collect  revenue  for  that  purpose,  but  only  use  any  casual  surplus. 
To  the  balance  of  $32,860,030.05  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the 
year  1894  should  be  added  the  estimated  surplus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  $20,992,377.03,  and  from  this  aggregate  there  must  be  deducted, 
as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  about  $44,000,000  of  estimated  unexpended 
appropriations. 

The  public  confidence  in  the  purpose  and  ability  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  all  of  our  money  issues,  whether  coin  or  paper,  must 
remain  unshaken.  The  demand  for  gold  in  Europe  and  the  consequent 
calls  upon  us  are  in  a considerable  degree  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  some 
of  the  European  Governments  to  increase  their  gold  reserves,  and  these 
efforts  should  be  met  by  appropriate  legislation  on  our  part.  The  condi- 
tions that  have  created  this  drain  of  the  Treasury  gold  are  in  an  impoitant 
degree  political,  and  not  commercial.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a general 
revision  of  our  revenue  laws  in  the  near  future  seems  to  be  probable,  it 
would  be  better  that  any  changes  should  be  a part  of  that  revision  rather 
than  of  a temporary  nature. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  purchased  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890,  54,355,743  ounces  of  silver  and  issued  in  payment  therefor 
$51,106,608  in  notes.  The  total  purchases  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
have  been  120,479,981  ounces  and  the  aggregate  of  notes  issued  $116,- 
783,590.  The  average  price  paid  for  silver  during  the  year  was  94  cents 
per  ounce,  the  highest  price  being  $1.02^  July  1,  1891,  and  the  lowest  83 
cents  March  21,  1892.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monetary  conference 
is  now  sitting  and  that  no  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached,  I withhold 
any  recommendation  as  to  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  brings  again  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  some  important  suggestions  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  arms  of  the  service,  which  his  predecessors  have 
before  urgently  presented.  Our  Army  is  small,  but  its  organization 
should  all  the  more  be  put  upon  the  most  approved  modern  basis.  The 
conditions  upon  what  we  have  called  the  “frontier”  have  heretofore 
required  the  maintenance  of  many  small  posts,  but  now  the  policy  of 
concentration  is  obviously  the  right  one.  The  new  posts  should  have 
the  proper  strategic  relations  to  the  only  ‘ ‘ frontiers  ’ we  now  have  those 
of  the  seacoast  and  of  our  northern  and  part  of  our  southern  boundary. 
I do  not  think  that  any  question  of  advantage  to  localities  or  to  States 
should  determine  the  location  of  the  new  posts.  The  reorganization  and 
enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information  which  the  Secretary 
has  effected  is  a work  the  usefulness  of  which  will  become  every  yeai 
more  apparent.  The  work  of  building  heavy  guns  and  the  construction 
of  coast  defenses  has  been  well  begun  and  should  be  carried  on  without 
check. 
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The  report  of  the  Attorney- General  is  by  law  submitted  directly  to 
Congress,  but  I can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  he  has  conducted  the 
increasing  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  great  professional 
skill.  He  has  in  several  directions  secured  from  the  courts  decisions 
giving  increased  protection  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  and  bring- 
ing some  classes  of  crime  that  escaped  local  cognizance  and  punishment 
into  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  where  they  could  be  tried  with 
impartiality. 

The  numerous  applications  for  Executive  clemency  presented  in  behalf 
of  persons  convicted  in  United  States  courts  and  given  penitentiary  sen- 
tences have  called  my  attention  to  a fact  referred  to  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  report,  namely,  that  a time  allowance  for  good  behavior 
for  such  prisoners  is  prescribed  by  the  Federal  statutes  only  where  the 
State  in  which  the  penitentiary  is  located  has  made  no  such  provision. 
Prisoners  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  regu- 
lating the  penitentiary  to  which  they  may  be  sent.  These  are  various, 
some  perhaps  too  liberal  and  some  perhaps  too  illiberal.  The  result  is 
that  a sentence  for  five  years  means  one  thing  if  the  prisoner  is  sent  tc 
one  State  for  confinement  and  quite  a different  thing  if  he  is  sent  to 
another.  I recommend  that  a uniform  credit  for  good  behavior  be  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

I have  before  expressed  my  concurrence  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Attorney-General  that  degrees  of  murder  should  be  recognized  in  the 
Federal  statutes,  as  they  are,  I believe,  in  all  the  States.  These  grades 
are  founded  on  correct  distinctions  in  crime.  The  recognition  of  them 
would  enable  the  courts  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  apportioning  pun- 
ishment and  would  greatly  relieve  the  Executive  of  what  is  coming  to 
be  a very  heavy  burden — the  examination  of  these  cases  on  application 
for  commutation. 

The  aggregate  of  claims  pending  against  the  Government  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  is  enormous.  Claims  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $400,000,000 
for  the  taking  of  or  injury  to  the  property  of  persons  claiming  to  be  loyal 
during  the  war  are  now  before  that  court  for  examination.  When  to 
these  are  added  the  Indian  depredation  claims  and  the  French  spoliation 
claims,  an  aggregate  is  reached  that  is  indeed  startling.  I11  the  defense 
of  all  these  cases  the  Government  is  at  great  disadvantage.  The  claim- 
ants have  preserved  their  evidence,  whereas  the  agents  oi  the  Govern- 
ment are  sent  into  the  field  to  rummage  for  what  they  can  find.  This 
difficulty  is  peculiarly  great  where  the  fact  to  be  established  is  tire  dis- 
loyalty of  the  claimant  during  the  war.  If  this  great  threat  against  our 
revenues  is  to  have  no  other  check,  certainly  Congress  should  supply  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  appropriations  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure 
the  best  legal  talent  in  the  defense  of  these  claims  and  to  pursue  its 
vague  search  for  evidence  effectively. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  a most  gratifying  increase 
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and  a most  efficient  and  progressive  management  of  the  great  business  of 
that  Department.  The  remarkable  increase  in  revenues,  in  the  number 
of  post-offices,  and  in  the  miles  of  mail  carriage  furnishes  further  evi- 
dence of  the  high  state  of  prosperity  which  our  people  are  enjoying. 
New  offices  mean  new  hamlets  and  towns,  new  routes  mean  the  exten- 
sion of  our  border  settlements,  and  increased  revenues  mean  an  active 
commerce.  The  Postmaster- General  reviews  the  whole  period  of  his 
administration  of  the  office  and  brings  some  of  his  statistics  down  to  the 
month  of  November  last.  The  postal  revenues  have  increased  during 
the  last  year  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  is  $848,341  less  than  the  deficiency  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
deficiency  of  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  will  be  reduced  to 
$1,552,423,  which  will  not  only  be  extinguished  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  a surplus  of  nearly  $1,000,000  should  then  be  shown.  In  these 
calculations  the  payments  to  be  made  under  the  contracts  for  ocean  mail 
service  have  not  been  included.  There  have  been  added  1,590  new  mail 
routes  during  the  year,  with  a mileage  of  8,563  miles,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  miles  of  mail  trips  added  during  the  year  is  nearly  17,000,000, 
The  number  of  miles  of  mail  journeys  added  during  the  last  four  years 
is  about  76,000,000,  this  addition  being  21,000,000  miles  more  than  were 
in  operation  in  the  whole  country  in  1861. 

The  number  of  post-offices  has  been  increased  by  2,790  during  the 
year,  and  during  the  past  four  years,  and  up  to  October  29  last,  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  offices  has  been  nearly  9,000.  The  number  of 
free-delivery  offices  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  four  yeais,  and 
the  number  of  money-order  offices  more  than  doubled  within  that  time. 

For  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  postal  revenue  amounted 
to  $197,744,359,  which  was  an  increase  of  $52,263,150  over  the  revenue 
for  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1888,  the  increase  during  the  last 
three  years  being  more  than  three  and  a half  times  as  gieat  as  the  inci ease 
during  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1888.  No  such  increase  as  that 
shown  for  these  three  years  has  ever  previously  appeared  in  the  revenues 
of  the  Department.  The  Postmaster- General  has  extended  to  the  post- 
offices  in  the  larger  cities  the  merit  system  of  promotion  introduced  by 
my  direction  into  the  Departments  here,  and  it  has  resulted  there,  as  in 
the  Departments,  in  a larger  volume  of  work  and  that  better  done. 

Fver  since  our  merchant  marine  was  driven  from  the  sea  by  the  rebel 
cruisers  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  United  States  has  been  pay- 
ing an  enormous  annual  tribute  to  foreign  countries  in  the  shape  of  freight 
and  passage  moneys.  Our  grain  and  meats  have  been  taken  at  our  own 
docks  and  our  large  imports  there  laid  down  by  foreign  shipmasters.  An 
increasing  torrent  of  American  travel  to  Hurope  has  contributed  a \ast 
sum  annually  to  the  dividends  of  foreign  shipowners.  The  balance  of 
trade  shown  by  the  books  of  our  custom-houses  has  been  very  largely 
reduced  and  in  many  years  altogether  extinguished  by  this  constant 
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drain.  In  the  year  1892  only  12.3  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  brought 
in  American  vessels.  These  great  foreign  steamships  maintained  by  our 
traffic  are  many  of  them  under  contracts  with  their  respective  Govern- 
ments by  which  in  time  of  war  they  will  become  a part  of  their  armed 
naval  establishments.  Profiting  by  our  commerce  in  peace,  they  will 
become  the  most  formidable  destroyers  of  our  commerce  in  time  of  war. 

I have  felt,  and  have  before  expressed  the  feeling,  that  this  condition  of 
things  was  both  intolerable  and  disgraceful.  A wholesome  change  of  pol- 
icy, and  one  having  in  it  much  promise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  begun  by 
the  law  of  March  3,  1891.  Under  this  law  contracts  have  been  made 
by  the  Postmaster- General  for  eleven  mail  routes.  The  expenditure 
involved  by  these  contracts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  approximates  $954,- 
123.33.  As  one  of  the  results  already  reached  sixteen  American  steam- 
ships, of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  57,400  tons,  costing  $7,400,000,  have 
been  built  or  contracted  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards. 

The  estimated  tonnage  of  all  steamships  required  under  existing  con- 
tracts is  165,802,  and  when  the  full  service  required  by  these  contracts  is 
established  there  will  be  forty-one  mail  steamers  under  the  American 
flag,  with  the  probability  of  further  necessary  additions  in  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  service.  The  contracts  recently  let  for  transatlantic  serv- 
ice will  result  in  the  construction  of  five  ships  of  10,000  tons  each,  cost- 
ing  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  will  add,  with  the  City  of  New  York 
and  City  of  Paris , to  which  the  Treasury  Department  was  authorized  by 
legislation  at  the  last  session  to  give  American  registry,  seven  of  the 
swiftest  vessels  upon  the  sea  to  our  naval  reserve.  The  contracts  made 
with  the  lines  sailing  to  Central  and  South  American  ports  have  increased 
the  frequency  and  shortened  the  time  of  the  trips,  added  new  ports  of 
call,  and  sustained  some  lines  that  otherwise  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  withdrawn.  The  service  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  first  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  under  the  American  flag.  The  service  to  Southampton, 
Boulogne,  and  Antwerp  is  also  new,  and  is  to  be  begun  with  the  steam- 
ships City  of  New  York  and  City  of  Paris  in  February  next. 

I earnestly  urge  the  continuance  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  this  leg- 
islation, and  that  the  appropriations  required  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  under  the  contracts  may  be  made  promptly,  so  that  the 
lines  that  have  entered  into  these  engagements  may  not  be  embarrassed. 
We  have  had,  by  reason  of  connections  with  the  transcontinental  railway 
lines  constructed  through  our  own  territory,  some  advantages  in  the 
ocean  trade  of  the  Pacific  that  we  did  not  possess  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  establishment 
under  large  subventions  from  Canada  and  Fngland  of  fast  steamship 
service  from  Vancouver  with  Japan  and  China  seriously  threaten  our 
shipping  interests  in  the  Pacific.  This  line  of  Knglish  steamers  receives, 
as  is  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  a direct  subsidy  of 
$400,000  annually,  or  $30,767  per  trip  for  thirteen  voyages,  in  addition  to 
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some  further  aid  from  the  Admiralty  in  connection  with  contracts  under 
which  the  vessels  may  be  used  for  naval  purposes.  The  competing 
American  Pacific  mail  line  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  receives  only 
$6*389  per  round  trip. 

Efforts  have  been  making  within  the  last  year,  as  I am  informed,  to 
establish  under  similar  conditions  a line  between  Vancouver  and  some 
Australian  port,  with  a view  of  seizing  there  a trade  in  which  we  have 
had  a large  interest.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  states  that  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Asia  are  now  brought  to  us  by 
English  steamships  and  their  connecting  railways  in  Canada.  With  a 
view  of  promoting  this  trade,  especially  in  tea,  Canada  has  imposed  a dis- 
criminating duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  tea  and  coffee  brought  into  the 
Dominion  from  the  United  States.  If  this  unequal  contest  between 
American  lines  without  subsidy,  or  with  diminished  subsidies,  and  the 
English  Canadian  line  to  which  I have  referred  is  to  continue,  I think  we 
should  at  least  see  that  the  facilities  for  customs  entry  and  transportation 
across  our  territory  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  Canadian  route  a favored 
one,  and  that  the  discrimination  as  to  duties  to  which  I have  referred  is 
met  by  a like  discrimination  as  to  the  importation  of  these  articles  from 
Canada. 

No  subject,  I think,  more  nearly  touches  the  pride,  the  power,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  than  this  of  the  development  of  our  merchant 
marine  upon  the  sea.  If  we  could  enter  into  conference  with  other  com- 
petitors and  all  would  agree  to  withhold  government  aid,  we  could  per- 
haps take  our  chances  with  the  rest;  but  our  great  competitors  have 
established  and  maintained  their  lines  by  government  subsidies  until  they 
now  have  practically  excluded  us  from  participation.  In  my  opinion  no 
choice  is  left  to  us  but  to  pursue,  moderately  at  least,  the  same  lines. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  great  progress  in 
the  construction  of  our  new  Navy.  When  the  present  Secretary  entered 
upon  his  duties,  only  3 modern  steel  vessels  were  in  commission.  The 
vessels  since  put  in  commission  and  to  be  put  in  commission  during  the 
winter  will  make  a total  of  19  during  his  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. During  the  current  year  10  war  vessels  and  3 navy  tugs  have 
been  launched,  and  during  the  four  years  25  vessels  will  have  been 
launched.  Two  other  large  ships  and  a torpedo  boat  are  under  contract 
and  the  work  upon  them  well  advanced,  and  the  4 monitors  are  await- 
ing only  the  arrival  of  their  armor,  which  has  been  unexpectedly  delayed, 
or  they  would  have  been  before  this  in  commission. 

Contracts  have  been  let  during  this  Administration,  under  the  appro- 
priations for  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  including  new  vessels  and  their 
appurtenances,  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,000,  and  there  has  been  ex- 
pended during  the  same  period  for  labor  at  navy-yards  upon  similar 
work  $8,000,000  without  the  smallest  scandal  or  charge  of  fraud  or  par- 
tiality. The  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  our  naval  officers,  both  of  the 
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staff  and  line,  have  been  greatly  kindled.  They  have  responded  mag- 
nificently to  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  an  unexcelled  capacity  in  construction,  in  ordnance,  and  in  every- 
thing involved  in  the  building,  equipping,  and  sailing  of  great  war  ships. 

At  the  beginning  of  Secretary  Tracy’s  administration  several  difficult 
problems  remained  to  be  grappled  with  and  solved  before  the  efficiency 
in  action  of  our  ships  could  be  secured.  It  is  believed  that  as  the  result 
of  new  processes  in  the  construction  of  armor  plate  our  later  ships  will 
be  clothed  with  defensive  plates  of  higher  resisting  power  than  are  found 
on  any  war  vessels  afloat.  We  were  without  torpedoes.  Tests  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  constructions, 
a torpedo  has  been  adopted,  and  the  work  of  construction  is  now  being 
carried  on  successfully.  We  were  without  armor-piercing  shells  and 
without  a shop  instructed  and  equipped  for  the  construction  of  them. 
We  are  now  making  what  is  believed  to  be  a projectile  superior  to  any 
before  in  use.  A smokeless  powder  has  been  developed  and  a slow-burn- 
ing powder  for  guns  of  large  caliber.  A high  explosive  capable  of  use 
in  shells  fired  from  service  guns  has  been  found,  and  the  manufacture  of 
gun  cotton  has  been  developed  so  that  the  question  of  supply  is  no  longer 
in  doubt. 

The  development  of  a naval  militia,  which  has  been  organized  in  eight 
States  and  brought  into  cordial  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  Navy, 
is  another  important  achievement.  There  are  now  enlisted  in  these 
organizations  1,800  men,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  greatly  extended.  I 
recommend  such  legislation  and  appropriations  as  will  encourage  and 
develop  this  movement.  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  will,  I 
do  not  doubt,  receive  the  friendly  consideration  of  Congress,  for  he  has 
enjoyed,  as  he  has  deserved,  the  confidence  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  Navy,  without  any  division  upon  partisan  lines.  I 
earnestly  express  the  hope  that  a work  which  has  made  such  noble 
progress  may  not  now  be  stayed.  The  wholesome  influence  for  peace  and 

the  increased  sense  of  security  which  our  citizens  domiciled  in  other 
lands  feel  when  these  magnificent  ships  under  the  American  flag  appear 
is  already  most  gratefully  apparent.  The  ships  from  our  Navy  which 
will  appear  in  the  great  naval  parade  next  April  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  will  be  a convincing  demonstration  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  again  a naval  power. 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Department,  always  very  burdensome,  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before  during  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Noble.  The  disability-pension  law,  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
the  opening  of  vast  areas  of  Indian  lands  to  settlement,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Oklahoma,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Indian  lands 
furnish  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  increased  work,  and  the  results 
achieved  testify  to  the  ability,  fidelity,  and  industry  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  and  his  efficient  assistants. 
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Several  important  agreements  for  the  cession  of  Indian  lands  negotiated 
by  the  commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  are  await- 
ing the  action  of  Congress.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that 
for  the  cession  of  the  Cherokee  Strip.  This  region  has  been  the  source 
of  great  vexation  to  the  executive  department  and  of  great  friction  and 
unrest  between  the  settlers  who  desire  to  occupy  it  and  the  Indians  who 
assert  title.  The  agreement  which  has  been  made  by  the  commission  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  that  could  have  been  reached.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  conditioned  upon  its  ratification  by  Congress  before 
March  4,  1893.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  given  the  sub- 
ject very  careful  thought,  recommends  the  ratification  of  the  agreement, 
and  I am  inclined  to  follow  his  recommendation.  Certain  it  is  that  some 
action  by  which  this  controversy  shall  be  brought  to  an  end  and  these 
lands  opened  to  settlement  is  urgent. 

The  form  of  government  provided  by  Congress  on  May  17,  1884,  for 
Alaska  was  in  its  frame  and  purpose  temporary.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  some  important  mining  and  commercial 
interests  make  it  imperative  that  the  law  should  be  revised  and  better 
provision  made  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  criminals. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  a very  gratifying  state  of  facts  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  work  of  issuing  agri- 
cultural patents,  which  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  in  arrear  when  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  undertook  the  duties  of  his  office,  has  been  so  expedited 
that  the  bureau  is  now  upon  current  business.  The  relief  thus  afforded 
to  honest  and  worthy  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  by  giving  to  them 
an  assured  title  to  their  entries  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  devel- 
oping the  new  States  and  the  Territories. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  established  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  policy  of  speedily  settling  contested  land  titles,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  its  work,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  a great 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  those  regions  where  unset- 
tled claims  under  Mexican  grants  have  .so  long  exercised  their  repressive 
influence.  When  to  these  results  are  added  the  enormous  cessions  of 
Indian  lands  which  have  been  opened  to  settlement,  aggregating  during 
this  Administration  nearly  26,000,000  acres,  and  the  agreements  nego- 
tiated and  now  pending  in  Congress  for  ratification  by  which  about 
10,000,000  additional  acres  will  be  opened  to  settlement,  it  will  be  seen 
how  much  has  been  accomplished. 

The  work  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  execution  of  the  policy  of  recent 
legislation  has  been  largely  directed  to  two  chief  purposes:  First,  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  and  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  surplus  lands,  and,  secondly,  to  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  Indian  for  his  own  protection  in  his  closer  contact  with  the  white 
man  and  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  his  new  c tizenship.  Allotments 
have  been  made  and  patents  issued  to  5,900  Indians  under  the  present 
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Secretary  and  Commissioner,  and  7,600  additional  allotments  have  been 
made  for  which  patents  are  now  in  process  of  preparation.  The  school 
attendance  of  Indian  children  has  been  increased  during  that  time  over 
13  per  cent,  the  enrollment  for  1892  being  nearly  20,000.  A uniform 
system  of  school  text-books  and  of  study  lias  been  adopted  and  the  work 
in  these  national  schools  brought  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  basis  of  the 
free  common  schools  of  the  States.  These  schools  can  be  transferred  and 
merged  into  the  common-school  systems  of  the  States  when  the  Indian 
has  fully  assumed  his  new  relation  to  the  organized  civil  community  in 
which  he  resides  and  the  new  States  are  able  to  assume  the  burden.  I 
have  several  times  been  called  upon  to  remove  Indian  agents  appointed 
by  me,  and  have  done  so  promptly  upon  every  sustained  complaint  of 
unfitness  or  misconduct.  I believe,  however,  that  the  Indian  service  at 
the  agencies  has  been  improved  and  is  now  administered  on  the  whole 
with  a good  degree  of  efficiency.  If  any  legislation  is  possible  by  which 
the  selection  of  Indian  agents  can  be  wholly  removed  from  all  partisan 
suggestions  or  considerations,  I am  sure  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the 
Executive  and  a great  benefit  to  the  service.  The  appropriation  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  was  inadequate.  This  smaller  appropriation  was 
estimated  for  by  the  Commissioner  upon  the  theory  that  the  large  fund 
belonging  to  the  tribe  in  the  public  Treasury  could  be  and  ought  to  be 
used  for  their  support.  In  view,  however,  of  the  pending  depredation 
claims  against  this  fund  and  other  considerations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  12th  of  April  last  submitted  a supplemental  estimate  for 
$SO,ooo.  This  appropriation  was  not  made,  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
the  oversight  ought  to  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I11  a special  message  to  this  Congress  at  the  last  session  I stated  the 
reasons  why  I had  not  approved  the  deed  for  the  release  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  the  lands  formerly  embraced 
in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  and  remaining  after  allot- 
ments to  that  tribe.  A resolution  of  the  Senate  expressing  the  opinion 
of  that  body  that  notwithstanding  the  facts  stated  in  my  special  mes- 
sage the  deed  should  be  approved  and  the  money,  $2,991,450,  paid  over 
was  presented  to  me  May  10,  1892.  My  special  message  was  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  conceded  that  the  appropriation  proceeded  upon  a false  basis  as  to  the 
amount  of  lands  to  be  paid  for  and  is  by  $50,000  in  excess  of  the  amount 
they  are  entitled  to  (even  if  their  claim  to  the  land  is  given  full  recogni- 
tion at  the  rate  agreed  upon),  I have  not  felt  willing  to  approve  the  deed, 
and  shall  not  do  so,  at  least  until  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  acted  upon 
the  subject.  It  has  been  informally  proposed  by  the  claimants  to  release 
this  sum  of  $50,000,  but  I have  no  power  to  demand  or  accept  such  a re- 
lease, and  such  an  agreement  would  be  without  consideration  and  void. 

I desire  further  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  agreement  concluded  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  relates  to 
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lands  which  were  a part  of  the  “leased  district,”  and  to  which  the  claim 
of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  is  precisely  that  recognized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  legislation  I have  referred  to.  The  surplus  lands  to  which 
this  claim  would  attach  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  is 
2,500,000  acres,  and  at  the  same  rate  the  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  for  these  lands  $3,125,000. 
This  sum  will  be  further  augmented,  especially  if  the  title  of  the  Indians 
to  the  tract  now  Greer  County,  Tex.,  is  established.  The  duty  devolved 
upon  me  in  this  connection  was  simply  to  pass  upon  the  form  of  the 
deed;  but  as  in  my  opinion  the  facts  mentioned  in  my  special  message 
were  not  adequately  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  legislation,  I have  felt  that  I would  not  be  justified  in  acting 
without  some  new  expression  of  the  legislative  will. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  to  which  extended  notice 
is  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report,  will  attract  great 
attention.  Judged  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  done,  the  last  year 
has  been  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  office.  I believe  that  the 
organization  of  the  office  is  efficient  and  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  fidelity.  The  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  disability  bill  has,  as 
was  foreseen,  very  largely  increased  the  annual  disbursements  to  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The  estimate  for  this  fiscal  year  was 
$144,956,000,  and  that  amount  was  appropriated.  A deficiency  amount- 
ing to  $10,508,621  must  be  provided  for  at  this  session.  The  estimate 
for  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  is  $165,000,000. 
The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  believes  that  if  the  present  legislation 
and  methods  are  maintained  and  further  additions  to  the  pension  laws 
are  not  made  the  maximum  expenditure  for  pensions  will  be  reached 
June  30,  1894,  and  will  be  at  the  highest  point  $188,000,000  per  annum. 

I adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  previous  messages  that  the  care  of 
the  disabled  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  a matter  of  national 
concern  and  duty.  Perhaps  no  emotion  cools  sooner  than  that  of  grati- 
tude, but  I can  not  believe  that  this  process  has  yet  reached  a point  with 
our  people  that  would  sustain  the  policy  of  remitting  the  care  of  these 
disabled  veterans  to  the  inadequate  agencies  provided  by  local  laws. 
The  parade  on  the  20th  of  September  last  upon  the  streets  of  this  capital 
of  60,000  of  the  surviving  Union  veterans  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  a most  touching  and  thrilling  episode,  and  the  rich  and  gracious 
welcome  extended  to  them  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  applause 
that  greeted  their  progress  from  tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  all  the 
States  did  much  to  revive  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  Grand  Review 
when  these  men  and  many  thousand  others  now  in  their  graves  were 
welcomed  with  grateful  joy  as  victors  in  a struggle  in  which  the  national 
unity,  honor,  and  wealth  were  all  at  issue. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
legislative  action  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
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Government  in  its  relations  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Railroads  has  submitted  a very  full  report,  giving-  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  debt,  the  liens  upon  the  company’s  property,  and  its 
resources.  We  must  deal  with  the  question  as  we  find  it  and  take  that 
course  which  will  under  existing  conditions  best  secure  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  I renew  that 
recommendation  and  suggest  that  the  commission  be  given  full  power. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contains  not  only  a most 
interesting  statement  of  the  progressive  and  valuable  work  done  under 
the  administration  of  Secretary  Rusk,  but  many  suggestions  for  the  em 
larged  usefulness  of  this  important  Department.  In  the  successful  efforts 
to  break  down  the  restrictions  to  the  free  introduction  of  our  meat  prod- 
ucts in  the  countries  of  Europe  the  Secretary  has  been  untiring  from 
the  first,  stimulating  and  aiding  all  other  Government  officers  at  home 
and  abroad  whose  official  duties  enabled  them  to  participate  in  the  work. 
The  total  trade  in  hog  products  with  Europe  in  May,  1892,  amounted  to 
82,000,000  pounds,  against  46,900,000  in  the  same  month  of  1891;  in 
June,  1892,.  the  export  aggregated  85,700,000  pounds,  against  46,500,000 
pounds  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year;  in  July  there  was  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent  and  in  August  of  55  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1891.  Over  40,000,000  pounds  of  inspected  pork  have 
been  exported  since  the  law  was  put  into  operation,  and  a comparison  of 
the  four  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1892,  with  the  same 
months  of  1891  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  our  export 
of  pork  products  of  62  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  value  of  66  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  dressed  beef  increased  from  137,900,000  pounds  in  1889 
to  220,500,000  pounds  in  1892,  or  about  60  per  cent.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  exported  394,607  head  of  live  cattle,  as  against 
205,786  exported  in  1889.  This  increased  exportation  has  been  largely 
promoted  by  the  inspection  authorized  by  law  and  the  faithful  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  and  his  efficient  subordinates  to  make  that  inspection 
thorough  and  to  carefully  exclude  from  all  cargoes  diseased  or  suspected 
cattle.  The  requirement  of  the  English  regulations  that  live  cattle  ar- 
riving from  the  United  States  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  docks  had  its 
origin  in  the  claim  that  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  among  American  cattle 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  disease  could  only  certainly  be  determined 
by  a post  mortem  inspection. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  labored  with  great  energy  and 
faithfulness  to  extirpate  this  disease,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  September 
last  a public  announcement  was  made  by  the  Secretary  that  the  disease 
no  longer  existed  anywhere  within  the  United  States.  He  is  entirely 
satisfied  after  the  most  searching  inquiry  that  this  statement  was  justi- 
fied, and  that  by  a continuance  of  the  inspection  and  quarantine  now  re- 
quired of  cattle  brought  into  this  country  the  disease  can  be  prevented 
from  again  getting  any  foothold.  The  value  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
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United  States  of  this  achievement  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  can  not, 
perhaps,  at  once  insist  that  this  evidence  shall  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  other  countries;  but  if  the  present  exemption  from  the  disease  is  main- 
tained and  the  inspection  of  our  cattle  arriving  at  foreign  ports,  in  which 
our  own  veterinarians  participate,  confirms  it,  we  may  justly  expect  that 
the  requirement  that  our  cattle  shall  be  slaughtered  at  the  docks  will  be 
revoked,  as  the  sanitary  restrictions  upon  our  pork  products  have  been. 
If  our  cattle  can  be  taken  alive  to  the  interior,  the  trade  will  be  enor- 
mously increased. 

Agricultural  products  constituted  78.1  per  cent  of  our  unprecedented 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  June  30,  1892,  the  total  exports 
being  $1,030,278,030  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  $793,- 
717,676,  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $150,000,000  the  shipment  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  any  previous  year. 

An  interesting  and  a promising  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer  has  been  begun  through  agents  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  Europe,  and  consists  in  efforts  to  introduce  the  various  products  of 
Indian  corn  as  articles  of  human  food.  The  high  price  of  rye  offered  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  experiment  in  Germany  of  combining  corn 
meal  with  rye  to  produce  a cheaper  bread.  A fair  degree  of  success  has 
been  attained,  and  some  mills  for  grinding  corn  for  food  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  new  use  of  the  products 
of  corn  has  already  stimulated  exportations,  and  that  if  diligently  prose- 
cuted large  and  important  markets  can  presently  be  opened  for  this  great 
American  product. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  for  an  enlargement  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  are  commended  to  your  favorable  consideration.  It 
may,  I think,  be  said  without  challenge  that  in  no  corresponding  period 
has  so  much  been  done  as  during  the  last  four  years  for  the  benefit  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  subject  of  quarantine  regulations,  inspection,  and  control  was 
brought  suddenly  to  my  attention  by  the  arrival  at  our  ports  in  August 
last  of  vessels  infected  with  cholera.  Quarantine  regulations  should  be 
uniform  at  all  our  ports.  Under  the  Constitution  they  are  plainly  within 
the  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  when  and  so  far  as  Congress  shall  leg- 
islate. In  my  opinion  the  whole  subject  should  be  taken  into  national 
control  and  adequate  power  given  to  the  Executive  to  protect  our  people 
against  plague  invasions.  On  the  1st  of  September  last  I approved  reg- 
ulations establishing  a twenty-day  quarantine  for  all  vessels  bringing 
immigrants  from  foreign  ports.  This  order  will  be  continued  in  force. 
Some  loss  and  suffering  have  resulted  to  passengers,  but  a due  care  for 
the  homes  of  our  people  justifies  in  such  cases  the  utmost  precaution. 
There  is  danger  that  with  the  coming  of  .spring  cholera  will  again  appear, 
and  a liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  at  this  session  to  enable  our 
quarantine  and  port  officers  to  exclude  the  deadly  plague. 
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But  the  most  careful  and  stringent  quarantine  regulations  may  not 
be  sufficient  absolutely  to  exclude  the  disease.  The  progress  of  medi- 
cal and  sanitary  science  has  been  such,  however,  that  if  approved  pre- 
cautions are  taken  at  once  to  put  all  of  our  cities  and  towns  in  the 
best  sanitary  condition,  and  provision  is  made  for  isolating  any  spo- 
radic cases  and  for  a thorough  disinfection,  an  epidemic  can,  I am  sure, 
be  avoided.  This  work  appertains  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  penalty  will  be  appalling  if  it  is  neglected  or  unduly 
delayed. 

We  are  peculiarly  subject  in  our  great  ports  to  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  unrestricted  immigration  brings  to  us 
out  of  European  cities,  in  the  overcrowded  steerages  of  great  steamships, 
a large  number  of  persons  whose  surroundings  make  them  the  easy  vic- 
tims of  the  plague.  This  consideration,  as  well  as  those  affecting  the 
political,  moral,  and  industrial  interests  of  our  country,  leads  me  to  renew 
the  suggestion  that  admission  to  our  country  and  to  the  high  privileges 
of  its  citizenship  should  be  more  restricted  and  more  careful.  We  have, 

I think,  a right  and  owe  a duty  to  our  own  people,  and  especially  to  our 
working  people,  not  only  to  keep  out  the  vicious,  the  ignorant,  the  civil 
disturber,  the  pauper,  and  the  contract  laborer,  but  to  check  the  too  great 
flow  of  immigration  now  coming  by  further  limitations. 

The  report  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted. That  of  the  board  of  management  of  the  Government  exhibit 
has  been  received  and  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  work  of  construction 
and  of  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  exposition  in  May  next  has 
progressed  most  satisfactorily  and  upon  a scale  of  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence that  will  worthily  sustain  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  left  by  a decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  District  without  any  law  regulating  the  liquor  traffic.  An  old  stat- 
ute of  the  legislature  of  the  District  relating  to  the  licensing  of  various 
vocations  has  hitherto  been  treated  by  the  Commissioners  as  giving  them 
power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  and  as  sub- 
jecting those  who  sold  without  licenses  to  penalties;  but  in  May  last  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  held  against  this  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  Commissioners.  It  is  of  urgent  importance,  therefore,  that  Congress 
should  supply,  either  by  direct  enactment  or  by  conferring  discretionary 
powers  upon  the  Commissioners,  proper  limitations  and  restraints  upon 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  District.  The  District  has  suffered  in  its  reputa- 
tion by  many  crimes  of  violence,  a large  per  cent  of  them  resulting  from 
drunkenness  and  the  liquor  traffic.  The  capital  of  the  nation  should  be 
freed  from  this  reproach  by  the  enactment  of  stringent  restrictions  and 
limitations  upon  the  traffic. 

In  renewing  the  recommendation  which  I have  made  in  three  preced- 
ing annual  messages  that  Congress  should  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  railroad  employees  against  the  dangers  incident  to  the  old  and  inad- 
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equate  methods  of  braking  and  coupling  which  are  still  in  use  upon 
freight  trains,  I do  so  with  the  hope  that  this  Congress  may  take  action 
upon  the  subject.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission show  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  there  were  forty- 
seven  different  styles  of  car  couplers  reported  to  be  in  use,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  there  were  2,660  employees  killed  and  26,140  injured. 
Nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  the  coupling  and  uncoupling 
of  cars  and  over  36  per  cent  of  the  injuries  had  the  same  origin. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  ask  for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
needed  clerical  assistance,  which  I think  should  be  given.  I extended  the 
classified  service  March  1,  1892,  to  include  physicians,  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents,  school-teachers,  and  matrons  in  the  Indian 
service,  and  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  some  further 
extensions,  but  have  not  as  yet  fully  determined  the  lines  upon  which 
extensions  can  most  properly  and  usefully  be  made. 

I have  in  each  of  the  three  annual  messages  which  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  submit  to  Congress  called  attention  to  the  evils  and  dangers 
connected  with  our  election  methods  and  practices  as  they  are  related  to 
the  choice  of  officers  of  the  National  Government.  In  my  last  annual 
message  I endeavored  to  invoke  serious  attention  to  the  evils  of  unfair 
apportionments  for  Congress.  I can  not  close  this  message  without 
again  calling  attention  to  these  grave  an  I threatening  evils.  I had 
hoped  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  a nonpartisan  inquiry  by  means  of 
a commission  into  evils  the  existence  of  which  is  known  to  all,  and  that 
out  of  this  might  grow  legislation  from  which  all  thought  of  partisan 
advantage  should  be  eliminated  and  only  the  higher  thought  appear  of 
maintaining  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  ballot  and  the  equality  of  the 
elector,  without  the  guaranty  of  which  the  Government  could  never  have 
been  formed  and  without  the  continuance  of  which  it  can  not  continue 
to  exist  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  is  time  that  mutual  charges  of  unfairness  and  fraud  between  the 
great  parties  should  cease  and  that  the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  a 
desire  for  pure  and  honest  elections  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  their 
willingness  to  free  our  legislation  and  our  election  methods  from  every- 
thing that  tends  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  the  announced  result. 
The  necessity  for  an  inquiry  and  for  legislation  by  Congress  upon  this 
subject  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  in 
some  States  in  recent  years  has  in  some  important  particulars  been  away 
from  and  not  toward  free  and  fair  elections  and  equal  apportionments. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  come  together  upon  the  high  plane  of 
patriotism  while  we  devise  methods  that  shall  secure  the  right  of  every 
man  qualified  by  law  to  cast  a free  ballot  and  give  to  every  such  ballot 
an  equal  value  in  choosing  our  public  officers  and  in  directing  the  policy 
of  the  Government? 

Lawlessness  is  not  less  such,  but  more,  where  it  usurps  the  functions 
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of  the  peace  officer  and  of  the  courts.  'The  frequent  lynching'  of  colored 
people  accused  of  crime  is  without  the  excuse,  which  has  sometimes 
been  urged  by  mobs  for  a failure  to  pursue  the  appointed  methods  for 
the  punishment  of  crime,  that  the  accused  have  an  undue  influence  over 
courts  and  juries.  Such  acts  are  a reproach  to  the  community  where 
they  occur,  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  the  subject  of  Federal  juris- 
diction the  strongest  repressive  legislation  is  demanded.  A public  senti- 
ment that  will  sustain  the  officers  of  the  law  in  resisting  mobs  and  in 
protecting  accused  persons  in  their  custody  should  be  promoted  by  every 
possible  means.  The  officer  who  gives  his  life  in  the  bra\e  discharge  of 
this  duty  is  worthy  of  special  honor.  No  lesson  needs  to  be  so  urgently 
impressed  upon  our  people  as  this,  that  no  worthy  end  or  cause  can  be 
promoted  by  lawlessness. 

This  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  Departments  is  submitted 
io  Congress  and  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  found  in  it  a 
due  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  maintain  the  national 
honor  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  our  people, 
and  this  brief  exhibit  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  will 
give  us  a level  from  which  to  note  the  increase  or  decadence  that  new 
legislative  policies  may  bring  to  us.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  national 
influence,  power,  and  prosperity  should  not  observe  the  same  rates  of  in- 
crease that  have  characterized  the  past  thirty  years.  We  carry  the  great 
impulse  and  increase  of  these  years  into  the  future.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  many  lines  of  production  we  should  not  surpass  all  other  nations, 
as  we  have  already  done  in  some.  There  are  no  near  frontiers  to  our 
possible  development.  Retrogression  would  be  a crime. 


Grover  Cleveland 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  December  /,  1893. 

Do  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  constitutional  duty  which  requires  the  President  from  time  to 
time  to  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient  is  fittingly  entered  upon  by  commending  to  the  Con- 
gress a careful  examination  of  the  detailed  statements  and  well-supported 
recommendations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  Departments, 
who  are  chiefly  charged  with  the  executive  work  of  the  Government. 
In  an  effort  to  abridge  this  communication  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
its  purpose  I shall  supplement  a brief  reference  to  the  contents  of  these 
departmental  reports  by  the  mention  of  such  executive  business  and 
incidents  as  are  not  embraced  therein  and  by  such  recommendations  as 
appear  to  be  at  this  particular  time  appropriate. 

While  our  foreign  relations  have  not  at  all  times  during  the  past  year 
been  entirely  free  from  perplexity,  no  embarrassing  situation  remains 
that  will  not  yield  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  love  of  justice  which, 
joined  with  consistent  firmness,  characterize  a truly  American  foreign 

policy. 

My  predecessor  having  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  of  the  long- 
standing Missions  boundary  dispute,  tendered  to  the  President  by  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  it  has  been  my  agreeable  duty  to  receive 
the  special  envoys  commissioned  by  those  States  to  lay  before  me  evi- 
dence and  arguments  in  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments. 

The  outbreak  of  domestic  hostilities  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  found 
the  United  States  alert  to  watch  the  interests  of  our  citizens  in  that 
country,  with  which  we  carry  on  important  commerce.  Several  vessels 
of  our  new  Navy  are  now  and  for  some  time  have  been  stationed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  struggle  being  between  the  established  Government, 
which  controls  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  with  which  we  main- 
tain friendly  relations,  and  certain  officers  of  the  navy  employing  the  ves- 
sels of  their  command  in  an  attack  upon  the  national  capital  and  chief 
seaport,  and  lacking  as  it  does  the  elements  of  divided  administration, 
I have  failed  to  see  that  the  insurgents  can  reasonably  claim  recognition 
as  belligerents. 

Thus  far  the  position  of  our  Government  has  been  that  of  an  atten- 
tive but  impartial  observer  of  the  unfortunate  conflict.  Emphasizing  our 
fixed  policy  of  impartial  neutrality  in  such  a condition  of  affairs  as  now 
exists,  I deemed  it  necessary  to  disavow  in  a manner  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood the  unauthorized  action  of  our  late  naval  commander  in  those 
waters  in  saluting  the  revolted  Brazilian  admiral,  being  indisposed  to 
countenance  an  act  calculated  to  give  gratuitous  sanction  to  the  local 
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insurrection. 

The  convention  between  our  Government  and  Chile  having  for  its 
object  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  demand  of  the  two  coun- 
tries against  each  other  has  been  made  effective  by  he  organization  of 
the  claims  commission  provided  for.  The  two  Governments  failing  to 
agree  upon  the  third  member  of  the  commission,  the  good  offices  of  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  were  invoked,  as  provided  in  the  treaty, 
and  the  selection  of  the  Swiss  representative  in  this  country  to  complete 
the  organization  was  gratifying  alike  to  the  United  States  and  Chile. 

The  vexatious  question  of  so-called  legation  asylum  for  offenders 
against  the  state  and  its  laws  was  presented  anew  in  Chile  by  the  unau- 
thorized action  of  the  late  United  States  minister  in  receiving  into  his 
official  residence  two  persons  who  had  just  failed  in  an  attempt  at  revo- 
lution and  against  whom  criminal  charges  were  pending  growing  out  of 
a former  abortive  disturbance.  The  doctrine  of  asylum  as  applied  to 
this  case  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  precedents,  and  when  allowed 
tends  to  encourage  sedition  and  strife.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the 
representatives  of  this  Government  be  permitted,  under  the  ill-defined 
fiction  of  extraterritoriality,  to  interrupt  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  A temperate 
demand  having  been  made  by  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  correction 
of  this  conduct  in  the  instance  mentioned,  the  minister  was  instructed  no 
longer  to  harbor  the  offenders. 

The  legislation  of  last  year  known  as  the  Geary  law,  requiring  the 
registration  of  all  Chinese  laborers  entitled  to  residence  in  the  United 
States  and  the  deportation  of  all  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  within  the  time  prescribed,  met  with  much  opposition  from  Chi- 
namen in  this  country.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional,  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  laborers,  pending 
judicial  inquiry  as  to  its  validity,  in  good  faith  declined  to  apply  for  the 
certificates  required  by  its  provisions.  A test  case  upon  proceeding  by 
habeas  corpus  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  May  15, 
1893,  a decision  was  made  by  that  tribunal  sustaining  the  law. 

It  is  believed  that  under  the  recent  amendment  of  the  act  extending 
the  time  for  registration  the  Chinese  laborers  thereto  entitled  who  desire 
to  reside  in  this  country  will  now  avail  themselves  of  the  renewed  privi- 
lege thus  afforded  of  establishing  by  lawful  procedure  their  right  to 
remain,  and  that  thereby  the  necessity  of  enforced  deportation  may  to  a 
great  degree  be  avoided. 

It  has  devolved  upon  the  United  States  minister  at  Peking,  as  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  body,  and  in  the  absence  of  a representative  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  to  press  upon  the  Chinese  Government  reparation  for  the  recent 
murder  of  Swedish  missionaries  at  Sung-pu.  This  question  is  of  vital 
interest  to  ail  countries  whose  citizens  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the 
interior. 
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By  Article  XII  of  the  general  act  of  Brussels,  signed  July  2,  1890,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  restriction  of  certain  injurious 
commerce  in  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo  and  in  the  adjacent 
zone  of  central  Africa,  the  United  States  and  the  other  signatory  powers 
agreed  to  adopt  appropriate  means  for  the  punishment  of  persons  selling 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  and  for  the  confiscation  of  the  inhib- 
ited articles.  It  being  the  plain  duty  of  this  Government  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  nefarious  traffic,  impairing  as  it  does  the  praiseworthy  and 
civilizing  efforts  now  in  progress  in  that  region,  I recommend  that  an  act 
oe  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  in  the 

regulated  zone  by  our  citizens. 

Costa  Rica  has  lately  testified  its  friendliness  by  surrendering  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  absence  of  a convention  of  extradition,  but  upon 
duly  submitted  evidence  of  criminality,  a noted  fugitive  from  justice. 
It  is  trusted  that  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  with  that  country  to  meet 
recurring  cases  of  this  kind  will  soon  be  accomplished.  In  my  opinion 
treaties  for  reciprocal  extradition  should  be  concluded  with  all  those 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  not  already  conventional 
arrangements  of  that  character. 

I have  deemed  it  fitting  to  express  to  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia  the  kindly  desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  their  pending 
boundary  dispute  finally  closed  by  arbitration  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  them  some  years  ago. 

Our  relations  with  the  French  Republic  continue  to  be  intimate  and 
cordial.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  extradition  treaty  with  that  country, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  will  soon  be  operative. 

While  occasional  questions  affecting  our  naturalized  citizens  returning 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  have  arisen  in  our  intercourse  with  Germany, 
our  relations  with  that  country  continue  satisfactory. 

ffihe  questions  affecting  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  have  been 

treated  in  a spirit  of  friendliness. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  two  Governments  with  a 
view  to  such  concurrent  action  as  will  make  the  award  and  regulations 
agreed  upon  by  the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  practically  effect- 
ive, and  it  is  not  doubted  that  Great  Britain  will  cooperate  freely  with 
this  country  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

The  dispute  growing  out  of  the  discriminating  tolls  imposed  in  the  Wel- 
land Canal  upon  cargoes  of  cereals  bound  to  and  from  the  lake  ports  of  the 
United  States  was  adjusted  by  the  substitution  of  a more  equitable  sched- 
ule of  charges,  and  my  predecessor  thereupon  suspended  his  proclamation 
imposing  discriminating  tolls  upon  British  transit  through  our  canals. 

A request  for  additions  to  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses  covered  by 
the  existing  treaty  between  the  two  countries  is  under  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  an  American  citizen  employed  in  a subordinate 
commercial  x>osition  in  Hayti,  after  suffering  a protracted  imprisonment 
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on  an  unfounded  charge  of  smuggling,  was  finally  liberated  on  judicial 
examination.  Upon  urgent  representation  to  the  Haytian  Government 
a suitable  indemnity  was  paid  to  the  sufferer. 

By  a law  of  Hayti  a sailing  vessel,  having  discharged  her  cargo,  is 
refused  clearance  until  the  duties  on  such  cargo  have  been  paid.  The 
hardship  of  this  measure  upon  American  shipowners,  who  conduct  the 
bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  that  country,  has  been  insisted  on  with  a 
view  of  securing  the  removal  of  this  cause  of  complaint. 

Upon  receiving  authentic  information  of  the  firing  upon  an  Ameri- 
can mail  steamer  touching  at  the  port  of  Amapala  because  her  captain 
refused  to  deliver  up  a passenger  in  transit  from  Nicaragua  to  Guate- 
mala upon  demand  of  the  military  authorities  of  Honduras,  our  minis- 
ter to  that  country,  under  instructions,  protested  against  the  wanton  act 
and  demanded  satisfaction.  The  Government  of  Honduras,  actuated  by 
a sense  of  justice  and  in  a spirit  of  the  utmost  friendship,  promptly 
disavowed  the  illegal  conduct  of  its  officers  and  expressed  sincere  regret 
for  the  occurrence. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a satisfactory  adjustment  will  soon  be 
reached  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  seizure  and  use  of  American 
vessels  by  insurgents  in  Honduras  and  the  subsequent  denial  by  the  suc- 
cessful Government  of  commercial  privileges  to  those  vessels  on  that 
account. 

A notable  part  of  the  southeasterly  coast  of  Liberia  between  the  Cavally 
and  San  Pedro  rivers,  which  for  nearly  half  a century  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  belonging  to  that  Republic  by  cession  and  purchase,  has 
been  claimed  to  be  under  the  protectorate  of  France  in  virtue  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  native  tribes,  over  whom  Liberia’s  control  has 
not  been  well  maintained. 

More  recently  negotiations  between  the  Liberian  representative  and 
the  French  Government  resulted  in  the  signature  at  Paris  of  a treaty 
whereby  as  an  adjustment  certain  Liberian  territory  is  ceded  to  France. 
This  convention  at  last  advices  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Liberian 
Legislature  and  Executive. 

Feeling  a sympathetic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  little  Common- 
wealth, the  establishment  and  development  of  which  were  largely  aided  by 
the  benevolence  of  our  countrymen,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  inde- 
pendently sovereign  state  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  this  Government  has 
suggested  to  the  French  Government  its  earnest  concern  lest  territorial  im- 
pairment in  Liberia  should  take  place  without  her  unconstrained  consent. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  of  that  close  and  friendly 
nature  which  should  always  characterize  the  intercourse  of  two  neigh- 
boring republics. 

The  work  of  relocating  the  monuments  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  Pacific  is  now  nearly 
completed. 
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The  commission  recently  organized  under  the  conventions  of  1884  and 
1889  it  is  expected  will  speedily  settle  disputes  growing  out  of  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  east  of  HI  Paso. 

Nicaragua  has  recently  passed  through  two  revolutions,  the  party  at 
first  successful  having  in  turn  been  displaced  by  another.  Our  newly 
appointed  minister  by  his  timely  good  offices  aided  in  a peaceful  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy  involved  in  the  first  conflict.  The  large 
American  interests  established  in  that  country  in  connection  with  the 

Nicaragua  Canal  were  not  molested. 

The  canal  company  has  unfortunately  become  financially  seriously  em- 
barrassed, but  a generous  treatment  had  been  extended  to  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  are  especially  interested  in 
the  successful  achievement  of  the  vast  undertaking  this  company  has 
in  charge.  That  it  should  be  accomplished  under  distinctively  American 
auspices,  and  its  enjoyment  assured  not  only  to  the  vessels  of  this  coun- 
try as  a channel  of  communication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards, but  to  the  ships  of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  is  a 
proposition  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  admit  of  question. 

Guatemala  has  also  been  visited  by  the  political  vicissitudes  which 
have  afflicted  her  Central  American  neighbors,  but  the  dissolution  of  its 
Legislature  and  the  proclamation  of  a dictatorship  have  been  unattended 
with  civil  war. 

An  extradition  treaty  with  Norway  has  recently  been  exchanged  and 
proclaimed. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  Russia  signed  in  March,  1887,  and  amended 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  February  last,  was  duly  proclaimed  last 
June. 

Led  by  a desire  to  compose  differences  and  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  Samoa,  which  for  some  years  previous  had  been  the  scene 
of  conflicting  foreign  pretensions  and  native  strife,  the  United  States,  de- 
parting from  its  policy  consecrated  by  a century  of  observance,  entered 
four  years  ago  into  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  thereby  becoming  jointly  bound 
with  England  and  Germany  to  establish  and  maintain  Malietoa  Laupepa 
as  King  of  Samoa.  The  treaty  provided  for  a foreign  court  of  justice; 
a municipal  council  for  the  district  of  Apia,  with  a foreign  president 
thereof,  authorized  to  advise  the  King;  a tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
native  and  foreign  land  titles,  and  a revenue  system  for  the  Kingdom. 
It  entailed  upon  the  three  powers  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  Gov 
eminent  not  met  by  the  revenue  of  the  islands. 

Early  in  the  life  of  this  triple  protectorate  the  native  dissensions  it 
was  designed  to  quell  revived.  Rivals  defied  the  authority  of  the  new 
King,  refusing  to  pay  taxes  and  demanding  the  election  of  a ruler  by 
native  suffrage.  Mataafa,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  a large  number 
of  his  native  adherents  were  in  open  rebellion  on  one  of  the  islands. 
Quite  lately,  at  the  request  of  the  other  powers  and  in  fulfillment  of  its 
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treaty  obligation,  this  Government  agreed  to  unite  in  a joint  military 
movement  of  such  dimensions  as  would  probably  secure  the  surrender  of 
the  insurgents  without  bloodshed. 

The  war  ship  Philadelphia  was  accordingly  put  under  orders  for  Samoa, 
but  before  she  arrived  the  threatened  conflict  was  precipitated  by  King 
Malietoa’s  attack  upon  the  insurgent  camp.  Mataafa  was  defeated  and 
a number  of  his  men  killed.  The  British  and  German  naval  vessels 
present  subsequently  secured  the  surrender  of  Mataafa  and  his  adherents. 
The  defeated  chief  and  ten  of  his  principal  supporters  were  deported  to  a 
German  island  of  the  Marshall  group,  where  they  are  held  as  prisoners 
under  the  joint  responsibility  and  cost  of  the  three  powers. 

This  incident  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it  signally  illustrate  the 
impolicy  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  this  Government  preferred  a claim  against 
Spain  in  behalf  of  one  of  our  citizens  for  property  seized  and  confiscated 
in  Cuba.  In  1886  the  claim  was  adjusted,  Spain  agreeing  to  pay  uncon- 
ditionally, as  a fair  indemnity,  $1,500,000.  A respectful  but  earnest 
note  was  recently  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Government  insisting  upon 
prompt  fulfillment  of  its  long-neglected  obligation. 

Other  claims  preferred  by  the  United  States  against  Spain  in  behalf  of 
American  citizens  for  property  confiscated  in  Cuba  have  been  pending  for 
many  years. 

At  the  time  Spain’s  title  to  the  Caroline  Islands  was  confirmed  by  arbh 
tration  that  Government  agreed  that  the  rights  which  had  been  acquired 
there  by  American  missionaries  should  be  recognized  and  respected.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  pledge  will  be  observed  by  allowing  our  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  removed  from  Ponape  to  a place  of  safety  by  a United 
States  war  ship  during  the  late  troubles  between  the  Spanish  garrison 
and  the  natives,  to  return  to  their  field  of  usefulness. 

The  reproduced  caravel  Santa  Maria , built  by  Spain  and  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  presented  to  the  United  States  in  token 
of  amity  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  it  was  designed  to  cele- 
brate. I recommend  that  in  accepting  this  gift  Congress  make  grateful 
recognition  of  the  sincere  friendship  which  prompted  it. 

Important  matters  have  demanded  attention  in  our  relations  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

The  firing  and  partial  destruction  by  an  unrestrained  mob  of  one  of 
the  school  buildings  of  Anatolia  College,  established  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  Marsovan,  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  the  outrage,  notwithstanding  the  complicity  of  some 
of  its  officials,  called  for  earnest  remonstrance,  which  was  followed  by 
promise  of  reparation  and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

Indemnity  for  the  injury  to  the  buildings  has  already  been  paid,  per- 
mission to  rebuild  given,  registration  cf  the  school  property  in  the  name 
of  the  American  owners  secured,  and  efficient  protection  guaranteed. 
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Information  received  of  maltreatment  suffered  by  an  inoffensive  Amer- 
ican woman  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Turkish  Koordistan  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  representations  to  the  Porte  as  resulted  in  the  issuance  of 
orders  for  the  punishment  of  her  assailants,  the  removal  of  a delinquent 
official,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  mission  and  other  lawful  work  in  that  quarter. 

Turkey  complains  that  her  Armenian  subjects  obtain  citizenship  in 
this  country  not  to  identify  themselves  in  good  faith  with  our  people, 
but  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  there 
engaging  in  sedition.  This  complaint  is  not  wholly  without  foundation. 
A journal  published  in  this  country  in  the  Armenian  language  openly 
counsels  its  readers  to  arm,  organize,  and  participate  in  movements  for 
the  subversion  of  Turkish  authority  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  Otto^ 
man  Government  has  announced  its  intention  do  expel  from  its  domin- 
ions Armenians  who  have  obtained  naturalization  in  the  United  States 
since  1868. 

The  right  to  exclude  any  or  all  classes  of  aliens  is  an  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  a right  asserted  and,  to  a limited  extent,  enforced  by  the 

United  States,  with  the  sanction  of  our  highest  court.  There  being  no 
naturalization  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  our  min- 
ister at  Constantinople  has  been  instructed  that,  while  recognizing  the 
right  of  that  Government  to  enforce  its  declared  policy  against  nat- 
uralized Armenians,  he  is  expected  to  protect  them  from  unnecessary 
harshness  of  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  impaired  financial  resources  of  Venezuela  consequent 
upon  the  recent  revolution  there,  a modified  arrangement  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  awards  of  the  late  revisory  claims  commission,  in  progress- 
ive installments,  has  been  assented  to,  and  payments  are  being  regularly 
made  thereunder. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  is  yet 
unadjusted.  A restoration  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  that  Re- 
public and  Great  Britain  and  reference  of  the  question  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration would  be  a most  gratifying  consummation. 

The  ratification  by  V enezuela  of  the  convention  for  the  arbitration  of 
the  long-deferred  claim  of  the  Venezuelan  Transportation  Company  is 
awaited. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  questions  arising  from  our 
relations  with  Hawaii  have  caused  serious  embarrassment.  Just  prior  to 
the  installation  of  the  present  Administration  the  existing  Government 
of  Hawaii  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  and  a treaty  of  annexation  had 
been  negotiated  between  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  islands  and 
the  United  States  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  This 
treaty  I withdrew  for  examination  and  dispatched  Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 
of  Georgia,  to  Honolulu  as  a special  commissioner  to  make  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  change  of  government 
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and  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  After 
a thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  Mr.  Blount  submitted  to  me  his 
report,  showing  beyond  all  question  that  the  constitutional  Government 
of  Hawaii  had  been  subverted  with  the  active  aid  of  our  representative  to 
that  Government  and  through  the  intimidation  caused  by  the  presence 
of  an  armed  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  which  was  landed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  instance  of  our  minister.  Upon  the  facts  developed  it 
seemed  to  me  the  only  honorable  course  for  our  Government  to  pursue 
was  to  undo  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by  those  representing  us  and 
to  restore  as  far  as  practicable  the  status  existing  at  the  time  of  our  for- 
cible intervention.  With  a view  of  accomplishing  this  result  within  the 
constitutional  limits  of  executive  power,  and  recognizing  all  our  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  any  changed  conditions  brought 
about  by  our  unjustifiable  interference,  our  present  minister  at  Honolulu 
has  received  appropriate  instructions  to  that  end.  Thus  far  no  infor- 
mation of  the  accomplishment  of  any  definite  results  has  been  received 
from  him. 

Additional  advices  are  soon  expected.  When  received  they  will  be 
promptly  sent  to  the  Congress,  together  with  all  other  information  at 

hand,  accompanied  by  a special  Executive  message  fully  detailing  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  a complete  understanding  of  the  case  and  pre- 
senting a history  of  all  the  material  events  leading  up  to  the  present 
situation. 

By  a concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  February  14,  1890, 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  3d  of  April  following  the 
President  was  requested  to  1 1 invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  ina^ 
arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  which  the  United  States 
has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  differences  or 
disputes  arising  between  the  two  governments  which  can  not  be  adjusted 
by  diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  be  peaceably 
adjusted  by  such  means.”  April  18,  1890,  the  International  American 
Conference  of  Washington  by  resolution  expressed  the  wish  that  all  con- 
troversies between  the  republics  of  America  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
might  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  recommended  that  the  government 
of  each  nation  represented  in  that  conference  should  communicate  this 
wish  to  all  friendly  powers.  A favorable  response  has  been  received 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  a resolution  adopted  by  Parliament 
July  16  last,  cordially  sympathizing  with  the  purpose  in  view  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  lend  ready  coop- 
eration to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of  the 

concurrent  resolution  above  quoted. 

It  affords  me  signal  pleasure  to  lay  this  parliamentary  resolution  before 
the  Congress  and  to  express  my  sincere  gratification  that  the  sentiment 
of  two  great  and  kindred  nations  is  thus  authoritatively  manifested  in 
favor  of  the  rational  and  peaceable  settlement  of  international  quarrels 
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by  honorable  resort  to  arbitration. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  raise  the  grade  of  our  envoys  to  correspond  with  the  rank  in 
which  foreign  countries  accredit  their  agents  here,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  have  conferred  upon  their  representatives  at  this 
capital  the  title  of  ambassador,  and  I have  responded  by  accrediting  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  in  those  countries  with  the  .same  title.  A 
like  elevation  of  mission  is  announced  by  Russia,  and  when  made  will  be 
similarly  met.  This  step  fittingly  comports  with  the  position  the  United 
States  hold  in  the  family  of  nations. 

During  my  former  Administration  I took  occasion  to  recommend  a 
recast  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  consular  service,  in  order  that  it  might 
become  a more  efficient  agency  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  it  was 
intended  to  subserve.  The  duties  and  powers  of  consuls  have  been  ex- 
panded with  the  growing  requirements  of  our  foreign  trade.  Dischar- 
ging important  duties  affecting  our  commerce  and  American  citizens 
abroad,  and  in  certain  countries  exercising  judicial  functions,  these  offi- 
cers should  be  men  of  character,  intelligence,  and  ability. 

Upon  proof  that  the  legislation  of  Denmark  secures  copyright  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  equal  footing  with  its  own,  the  privileges  of  our  copyright 
laws  have  been  extended  by  proclamation  to  subjects  of  that  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1893,  amounted 
to  $461,716,561.94  and  its  expenditures  to  $459,374,674.29.  There 
was  collected  from  customs  $205,355,016.73  and  from  internal  revenue 
$161,027,623.93.  Our  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $421,856,711,  an 
increase  of  $52,453>9°7  over  the  preceding  year,  and  importations  free 
of  duty  amounted  to  $444,544,211,  a decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of 
$x 3)455)447-  Internal-revenue  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 
year  by  $7,147,445.32.  The  total  tax  collected  on  distilled  spirits  was 
$94,720,260.55,  on  manufactured  tobacco  $31,889,711.74,  and  on  fer- 
mented liquors  $32,548,983.07.  We  exported  merchandise  during  the 
year  amounting  to  $847,665,194,  a decrease  of  $182,612,954  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  of  gold  exported  was  larger  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  $108,- 
680,844,  and  exceeding  the  amount  exported  during  the  preceding  year 
by  $58,485,5!  7. 

The  sum  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  sugar  bounty  was  $9,375, 130. 88f 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $2,033,053.09. 

It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  present  revenue  laws  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  will  be  $430,121,- 
365.38  and  its  expenditures  $458,121,365.28,  resulting  in  a deficiency 
of  $28,000,000. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  the  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in 
circulation,  or  not  included  in  Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,718,544,682. 
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an  increase  for  the  year  of  $112,404,947.  Estimating  our  population  at 
67,426,000  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  per  capita  circulation  was  $25.49. 
On  the  same  date  there  was  in  the  Treasury  gold  bullion  amounting 
to  $96,657,273  and  silver  bullion  which  was  purchased  at  a cost  of 
$126,261,553. 

The  purchases  of  silver  under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  aggregated  54,008,162.59  fine  ounces,  which  cost  $45, 53V 
374.53.  The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  from  the  time  that  law 
became  operative  until  the  repeal  of  its  purchasing  clause,  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1893,  was  168,674,590.46  fine  ounces,  which  cost  $155,- 
930,940.84.  Between  the  1st  day  of  March,  1873,  and  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1893,  the  Government  purchased  under  all  laws  503,003,717 
fine  ounces  of  silver,  at  a cost  of  $516,622,948.  The  silver  dollars  that 
have  been  coined  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  number  36,087,285. 
The  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage  was  $6,977,098.39,  leaving 
on  hand  in  the  mints  140,699,760  fine  ounces  of  silver,  which  cost  $126,- 
758,218. 

Our  total  coinage  of  all  metals  during  the  last  fiscal  year  consisted  of 
97,280,875  pieces,  valued  at  $43,685, 178.80,  of  which  there  was  $3°>“ 
038,140  in  gold  coin,  $5,343,715  in  silver  dollars,  $7,217,220.90  in  sub- 
sidiary silver  coin,  and  $1,086,102.90  in  minor  coins. 

During  the  calendar  year  1892  the  production  of  precious  metals  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  to  be  1,596,375  fine  ounces  of  gold 
of  the  commercial  and  coinage  value  of  $33,000,000  and  58,000,000 
fine  ounces  of  silver  of  the  bullion  or  market  value  of  $50,750,000  and 

of  the  coinage  value  of  $74,989,900. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1893,  the  metallic  stock  of 
money  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to 
$1 ,2 13,559, 169,  of  which  $597,697,685  was  gold  and  $615,861,484  was 

silver. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  national  banks  were  organized  during  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1893,  with  a capital  of  $11,230,000.  Forty-six 
went  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  158  suspended.  Sixty-five  of  the 
suspended  banks  were  insolvent,  86  resumed  business,  and  7 remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  examiners,  with  prospects  of  speedy  resumption. 
Of  the  new  banks  organized,  44  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States,  41 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  34  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States. 
The  total  number  of  national  banks  in  existence  on  October  31,  1893, 
was  3,796,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $695,558*  120.  The  net  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  these  banks  during  the  year  was  $36,886,972. 

The  recent  repeal  of  the  provision  of  law  requiring  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  by  the  Government  as  a feature  of  our  monetary  scheme 
has  made  an  entire  change  in  the  complexion  of  our  currency  affairs.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  action  will  be  most  salutary 
md  far-reaching.  In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
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know  at  this  time  precisely  what  conditions  will  he  brought  about  by  the 
change,  or  what,  if  any,  supplementary  legislation  may  in  the  light  of 
such  conditions  appear  to  be  essential  or  expedient.  Of  course,  after  the 
recent  financial  perturbation,  time  is  necessary  for  the  reestablishment  of 
business  confidence.  When,  however,  through  this  restored  confidence, 
the  money  which  has  been  frightened  into  hoarding  places  is  returned 
to  trade  and  enterprise,  a survey  of  the  situation  will  probably  disclose  a 
safe  path  leading  to  a permanently  sound  currency,  abundantly  sufficient 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  our  increasing  population  and  business. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  should  resolutely  turn  away  from  allur- 
ing and  temporary  expedients,  determined  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  a lasting  and  comprehensive  financial  plan.  In  these  circum- 
stances I am  convinced  that  a reasonable  delay  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  instead  of  being  injurious,  will  increase  the  probability  of  wise 
action. 

The  monetary  conference  which  assembled  at  Brussels  upon  our  invb 
tation  was  adjourned  to  the  30th  day  of  November  of  the  present  year. 
The  considerations  just  stated  and  the  fact  that  a definite  proposition 
from  us  seemed  to  be  expected  upon  the  reassembling  of  the  confer- 
ence led  me  to  express  a willingness  to  have  the  meeting  still  further 
postponed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  general  authority  to  the 
President  to  invite  other  nations  to  such  a conference  at  any  time  when 
there  should  be  a fair  prospect  of  accomplishing  an  international  agree 
ment  on  the  subject  of  coinage. 

I desire  also  to  earnestly  suggest  the  wisdom  of  amending  the  existing* 
statutes  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of  Government  bonds.  The  authority 
now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  is  not  as  clear 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  bonds  authorized  are  disadvantageous  to  the 
Government  both  as  to  the  time  of  their  maturity  and  rate  of  interest. 

The  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reports  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  arrived  at  our  ports 
440,793  immigrants.  Of  these,  1,063  were  not  permitted  to  land  under 
the  limitations  of  the  law  and  577  were  returned  to  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came  by  reason  of  their  having  become  public  charges. 
The  total  arrivals  were  141,034  less  than  for  the  previous  3^ear. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  and  of  the  good  work  done  under  its  supervision 
in  preventing  the  entrance  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  admonitions  of  the  last  two  years  touching  our  public  health  and 
the  demonstrated  danger  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  from 
foreign  ports  have  invested  the  subject  of  national  quarantine  with  in- 
creased interest.  A more  general  and  harmonious  system  than  now 
exists,  acting  promptly  and  directly  everywhere  and  constantly  operating 
by  preventive  means  to  shield  our  country  from  the  invasion  of  disease, 
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and  at  the  same  time  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  local 
agencies,  would,  I believe,  add  greatly  to  the  safety  of  our  people. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  strength  of  the  Army  on  the 
30th  day  of  September  last  was  25,778  enlisted  men  and  2,144  officers. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  amounted  to  $51,966,074.89.  Of  this  sum  $1,992,581.95  was  for 
salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  $23,377,828.35  for  the  support  of  the 
military  establishment,  $6,077,033. 18  for  miscellaneous  objects,  and  $20,- 
518,631.41  for  public  works.  This  latter  sum  includes  $15,296,876.46 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  $3,266,141.20  for  fortifications 
and  other  works  of  defense. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  was  on  the  31st 
of  October  of  the  current  year  112,597  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
officers  of  the  Army  detailed  for  the  inspection  and  instruction  of  this 
reserve  of  our  military  force  report  that  increased  interest  and  marked 
progress  are  apparent  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

Neither  Indian  outbreaks  nor  domestic  violence  have  called  the  Army 
into  service  during  the  year,  and  the  only  active  military  duty  required 
of  it  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  where  violations  of  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  promptly  and  efficiently 
dealt  with  by  the  troops,  eliciting  the  warm  approval  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  both  countries. 

The  operation  of  wise  laws  and  the  influences  of  civilization  constantly 
tending  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  dangers  of  Indian  hostilities, 
together  with  the  increasing  ability  of  the  States,  through  the  efficiency 
of  the  National  Guard  organizations,  to  protect  their  citizens  from  domes- 
tic violence,  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
there  should  be  a reorganization  of  our  Army  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
necessities  of  the  country.  This  change  contemplates  neither  increase 
in  number  nor  added  expense,  but  a redistribution  of  the  force  and  an 
encouragement  of  measures  tending  to  greater  efficiency  among  the  men 
and  improvement  of  the  service. 

The  adoption  of  battalion  formations  for  infantry  regiments,  the 
strengthening  of  the  artillery  force,  the  abandonment  of  smaller  and  un- 
necessary posts,  and  the  massing  of  the  troops  at  important  and  acces- 
sible stations  all  promise  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Army.  In 
the  judgment  of  army  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  operation  of 
the  law  forbidding  the  reenlistment  of  men  after  ten  years’  service  has 
not  proved  its  wisdom,  and  while  the  arguments  that  led  to  its  adop- 
tion were  not  without  merit  the  experience  of  the  year  constrains  me 
to  join  in  the  recommendation  for  its  repeal. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  we  have  begun  to  attain  completed  results 
in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  seacoast  defense  and  fortification  entered 
upon  eight  years  ago.  A large  sum  has  been  already  expended,  but  the 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  expense 
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of  construction  and  ordnance.  At  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year 
the  War  Department  will  have  nine  12-inch  guns,  twenty  10-inch,  and 
thirty-four  8-inch  guns  ready  to  be  mounted  on  gun  lifts  and  carriages, 
and  seventy-five  12 -inch  mortars.  In  addition  to  the  product  of  the 
Army  Gun  Factory,  now  completed  at  Watervliet,  the  Government  has 
contracted  with  private  parties  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  guns  of 
these  calibers,  the  first  of  which  should  be  delivered  to  the  Department 
for  test  before  July  1,  1894. 

The  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  keeps  pace  with  current  needs, 
but  to  render  these  guns  available  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to 
meet  emplacements  must  be  prepared  for  them.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  desirable  that  Congress  by  adequate  appropria- 
tions should  provide  for  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  this  necessary 
work. 

After  much  preliminary  work  and  exhaustive  examination  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  board  appointed  to  select  a 
magazine  rifle  of  modern  type  with  which  to  replace  the  obsolete  Spring- 
field  rifle  of  the  infantry  service  completed  its  labors  during  the  last 
year,  and  the  work  of  manufacture  is  now  in  progress  at  the  national 
armory  at  Springfield.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the 
current  year  our  infantry  will  be  supplied  with  a weapon  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  progressive  armies  of  the  world. 

The  work  on  the  projected  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park  has  been  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  judgment,  and  its  open- 
ing will  be  celebrated  during  the  coming  year.  Over  9 square  miles  of  the 
Chickamauga  battlefield  have  been  acquired,  25  miles  of  roadway  have 
been  constructed,  and  permanent  tablets  have  been  placed  at  many  histor- 
ical points,  while  the  invitation  to  the  States  to  mark  the  positions  of 
their  troops  participating  in  the  battle  has  been  very  generally  accepted. 

The  work  of  locating  and  preserving  the  lines  of  battle  at  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  is  making  satisfactory  progress  on  the  plans  directed  by 
the  last  Congress. 

The  reports  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  several 
schools  for  special  instruction  of  officers  show  marked  advance  in  the 
education  of  the  Army  and  a commendable  ambition  among  its  officers 
to  excel  in  the  military  profession  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  highest 
service  to  the  country. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Adjutant-General  Robert  Williams,  lately 
retired,  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information  has  become  well  established 
and  is  performing  a service  that  will  put  in  possession  of  the  Government 
in  time  of  war  most  valuable  information,  and  at  all  times  serve  a pur- 
pose of  great  utility  in  keeping  the  Army  advised  of  the  world’s  prog- 
ress in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  art  of  war. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  the  usual  summary  of  the 
affairs  and  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  past  year, 
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together  with  certain  recommendations  as  to  needed  legislation  on  vari- 
ous subjects.  I can  not  too  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  that  the  fee 
system  as  applicable  to  the  compensation  of  United  States  attorneys, 
marshals,  clerks  of  Federal  courts,  and  United  States  commissioners 
should  be  abolished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  is  clearly  m the 
interest  of  the  community  that  the  business  of  the  courts,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  shall  be  as  small  and  as  inexpensively  transacted  as  the  ends  of 

justice  will  allow. 

The  system  is  therefore  thoroughly  vicious  which  makes  the  compen- 
sation of  court  officials  depend  upon  the  volume  of  such  business,  and 
thus  creates  a conflict  between  a proper  execution  of  the  law  and  private 
gain,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
citizen  and  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  unjustifiable  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  If  in  addition  to  this  reform  another  was  inaugurated 
which  would  give  to  United  States  commissioners  the  final  disposition  of 
petty  offenses  within  the  grade  of  misdemeanors,  especially  those  coming 
under  the  internal-revenue  laws,  a great  advance  would  be  made  toward 
2,  more  decent  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

In  my  first  message  to  Congress,  dated  December  8,  1885,  I strongly 
recommended  these  changes  and  referred  somewhat  at  length  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  system.  Since  that  time  the  criminal  business  of 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  expense  attending  it  have  enormously  in- 
creased. The  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  pending  in  the  circuit 
and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1885,  was 
3,808,  of  which  1,884  were  for  violations  of  the  internal-revenue  laws, 
while  the  number  of  such  prosecutions  pending  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1893,  was  9,500,  of  which  4,200  were  for  violations  of  the  internal-reve- 
nue laws.  The  expense  of  the  United  States  courts,  exclusive  of  judges’ 
salaries,  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1885,  was  $2,874,733.11  and  for  the 

year  ending  July  1,  1893,  $4,528,676.87. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  reasons  given  in  1885  for  a change  in 
the  manner  of  enforcing  the  Federal  criminal  law  have  gained  cogency 
and  strength  by  lapse  of  time. 

I also  heartily  join  the  Attorney- General  in  recommending  legislation 
fixing  degrees  of  the  crime  of  murder  within  Federal  jurisdiction,  as  has 
been  done  in  many  of  the  States;  authorizing  writs  of  error  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  in  cases  where  final  judgment  is  rendered  against  the 
sufficiency  of  an  indictment  or  against  the  Government  upon  any  other 
question  arising  before  actual  trial;  limiting  the  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  felony  punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment  to  the  circuit  coin  t of 
appeals,  and  making  speedy  provision  for  the  construction  of  such  pris- 
ons  and  reformatories  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  confinement  of  United 

States  convicts. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a detailed  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  3 ear 
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and  much  interesting  information  touching  this  important  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

The  business  of  the  mails  indicates  with  absolute  certainty  the  condition 
of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  financial  affairs  inevi- 
tably and  quickly  reduces  the  postal  revenues.  Therefore  a larger  dis- 
crepancy than  usual  between  the  post-office  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
the  expected  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  distressing  stringency  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  country  during  much  of  the  time  covered 
by  the  Postmaster-General’s  report.  At  a date  when  better  times  were 
anticipated  it  was  estimated  by  his  predecessor  that  the  deficiency  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1893,  would  be  but  a little  over  a million  and  a 
half  dollars.  It  amounted,  however,  to  more  than  five  millions.  At  the 
same  time  and  under  the  influence  of  like  anticipations  estimates  were 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1894,  which  exhibited  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of  $872,245.71;  but  now,  in  view 
of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  during  that  part  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  already  expired,  the  present  Postmaster-General  estimates 
that  at  its  close  instead  of  a surplus  there  will  be  a deficiency  of  nearly 
$8,000,000. 

The  post-office  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $75,896,- 
933.16  and  its  expenditures  to  $81,074,104.90.  This  post-office  defi- 
ciency would  disappear  or  be  immensely  decreased  if  less  matter  were 
carried  free  through  the  mails,  an  item  of  which  is  upward  of  300  tons  of 
seeds  and  grain  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  total  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1893,  was  68,403,  an  increase  of  1,284  over  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  3,360  were  Presidential,  an  increase  in  that  class  of  204  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Forty-two  free-delivery  offices  were  added  during  the  year  to  those 
already  existing,  making  a total  of  610  cities  and  towns  provided  with 
free  delivery  on  June  30,  1893.  Ninety-three  other  cities  and  towns  are 
now  entitled  to  this  service  under  the  law,  but  it  has  not  been  accorded 
them  on  account  of  insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  estab- 
lishment. 

I am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law 
permit  as  general  an  introduction  of  this  feature  of  mail  service  as  is 
necessary  or  justifiable,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  smaller 
communities  than  are  now  designated. 

The  expenses  of  free  delivery  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
will  be  more  than  $11,000,000,  and  under  legislation  now  existing  there 
must  be  a constant  increase  in  this  item  of  expenditure. 

There  were  6,401  additions  to  the  domestic  money-order  offices  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  being  the  largest  increase  in  any  year  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  system.  The  total  number  of  these  offices  at  the  close 
of  the  3rear  was  18,434.  There  were  13,309,735  money  orders  issued 
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from  these  offices,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  1,240,293, 
and  the  value  of  these  orders  amounted  to  $127,576,433.65,  an  increase 
of  $7,509,632.58.  There  were  also  issued  during  the  year  postal  notes 
amounting  to  $12,903,076.73. 

During  the  year  195  international  money-order  offices  were  added  to 
those  already  provided,  making  a total  of  2,407  in  operation  on  June  30t 
1893.  The  number  of  international  money  orders  issued  during  the  year 
was  1,055,999,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  72,525,  and  their 
value  was  $16,341,837.86,  an  increase  of  $1,221,506.31.  The  number  of 
orders  paid  was  300,917,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  13,503, 
and  their  value  was  $5,283,375.70,  an  increase  .of  $94,094.83. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  the  total  issue  of  money 
orders  and  postal  notes  for  the  year  amounted  to  $156,821,348.24. 

The  number  of  letters  and  packages  mailed  during  the  year  for  special 
delivery  was  3,375,693,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  22 
per  cent.  The  special-delivery  stamps  used  upon  these  letters  and  pack- 
ages amounted  to  $337,569.30,  and  the  messengers’  fees  paid  for  their 
delivery  amounted  to  $256,592.71,  leaving  a profit  to  the  Government  of 
$80,976.59. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service  not  only  adds  to  the  promptness  of  mail 
delivery  at  all  offices,  but  it  is  the  especial  instrumentality  which  puts 
the  smaller  and  way  places  in  the  service  on  an  equality  in  that  regard 
with  the  larger  and  terminal  offices.  This  branch  of  the  postal  service 
has  therefore  received  much  attention  from  the  Postmaster- General,  and 
though  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  in  a condition  of  high  efficiency 
and  great  usefulness,  I am  led  to  agree  with  the  Postmaster- General  that 
there  is  room  for  its  further  improvement. 

There  are  now  connected  to  the  Post-Office  establishment  28,324  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  classified  service.  The  head  of  this  great  Depart- 
ment gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  civil-service  reform  when, 
after  an  experience  that  renders  his  judgment  on  the  subject  absolutely 
reliable,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  without  the  benefit  of  this  system 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  vast  business  intrusted  to  him. 

I desire  to  commend  as  especially  worthy  of  prompt  attention  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Postmaster- General  relating  to  a more  sensible  and  busi- 
nesslike organization  and  a better  distribution  of  responsibility  in  his 
Department. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a history  of  the 
operations  of  his  Department  during  the  past  year  and  exhibits  a most 
gratifying  condition  of  the  personnel  of  our  Navy.  He  presents  a satis- 
factory account  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  and  makes  a number  of  recommendations  to  which  attention 
is  especially  invited. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  demands  for  cruising  vessels  have 
been  many  and  urgent.  There  have  been  revolutions  calling  for  ves- 
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sels  to  protect  American  interests  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  while  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Hono- 
lulu has  required  the  constant  presence  of  one  or  more  ships.  \V  ith  all 
these  calls  upon  our  Navy  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  make  up  a 
sufficient  fleet  to  patrol  the  Bering  Sea  under  the  modus  vivendi  agreed 
upon  with  Great  Britain,  to  detail  to  that  service  one  vessel  from  the 
Fish  Commission  and  three  from  the  Revenue  Marine. 

Progress  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  has  not  been  as  rapid  as 
was  anticipated.  There  have  been  delays  in  the  completion  of  unar- 
mored vessels,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  such  as  are  con- 
stantly occurring  even  in  countries  having  the  largest  experience  in 
naval  shipbuilding.  The  most  serious  delays,  however,  have  been  in  the 
work  upon  armored  ships.  The  trouble  has  been  the  failure  of  contract- 
ors to  deliver  armor  as  agreed.  The  difficulties  seem  now,  however,  to 
have  been  all  overcome,  and  armor  is  being  delivered  with  satisfactory 
promptness.  As  a result  of  the  experience  acquired  by  shipbuilders  and 
designers  and  material  men,  it  is  believed  that  the  dates  when  vessels  will 

be  completed  can  now  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Great 
guns,  rapid-fire  guns,  torpedoes,  and  powder  are  being  promptly  supplied. 

The  following  vessels  of  the  new  Navy  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  ready  for  service:  The  double-turreted  coast-defense  monitor  Mian- 
tonomoh , the  double-turreted  coast-defense  monitor  Monterey , the  armored 
cruiser  New  York,  the  protected  cruisers  Baltimore,  Chicago , Philadelphia, 
Newark , Sa?i  Francisco , Charleston , Atlanta , and  Poston , the  cruiser  De- 
troit, the  gunboats  Yorktown,  Concord,  Bennington , Maclnas,  Castine,  and 
Petrel,  the  dispatch  vessel  Dolphin,  the  practice  vessel  Bancroft,  and  the 
dynamite  gunboat  Vesuvius.  Of  these  the  Bancroft,  Macluas,  Dctioit,  and 
Castine  have  been  placed  in  commission  during  the  current  calendar  year. 

The  following  vessels  are  in  process  of  construction:  The  second-class 
battle  ships  Maine  and  Texas , the  cruisers  Montgomery  and  Marble- 
head, and  the  coast-defense  monitors  Terror,  Puritan,  Amphitrite,  and 
Monadnock,  all  of  which  will  be  completed  within  one  year;  the  harbor- 
defense  ram  Katahdin  and  the  protected  cruisers  Columbia,  Minneapolis, 
Olympia,  Cincinnati , and  Raleigh , all  of  which  will  be  completed  prior 
to  July  i,  1895;  the  first-class  battle  ships  Iowa , Indiana , Massachusetts, 
and  Oregon,  which  will  be  completed  February  1,  1896,  and  the  armored 
cruiser  Brooklyn,  which- will  be  completed  by  August  1 of  that  year.  It 
is  also  expected  that  the  three  gunboats  authorized  by  the  last  Congress 

will  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years. 

Since  1886  Congress  has  at  each  session  authorized  the  building  of  one 
or  more  vessels,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  continuance  of  this  plan.  He  recommends  the  authorization  of 
at  least  one  battle  ship  and  six  torpedo  boats. 

While  I am  distinctly  in  favor  of  consistently  pursuing  the  policy  we 
have  inaugurated  of  building  up  a thorough  and  efficient  Navy,  I can  not 
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refrain  from  the  suggestion  that  the  Congress  should  carefully  take  into 
account  the  number  of  unfinished  vessels  on  our  hands  and  the  depleted 
condition  of  our  Treasury  in  considering  the  propriety  of  an  appropriation 
at  this  time  to  begin  new  work. 

The  method  of  employing  mechanical  labor  at  navy-yards  through 
boards  of  labor  and  making  efficiency  the  sole  test  by  which  laborers  are 
employed  and  continued  is  producing  the  best  results,  and  the  Secretary 
is  earnestly  devoting  himself  to  its  development.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  statements  of  his  report  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  system. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  supervision  of  so  many  important 
subjects  that  his  report  is  of  especial  value  and  interest. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1893, tliere  were  011  the  pension  rolls  966,012 
names,  an  increase  of  89,944  over  the  number  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1892. 
Of  these  there  were  17  widows  and  daughters  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, 86  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  5,425  widows  of  soldiers  of  that 
war,  21,518  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Mexican  War,  3,882  survivors 
and  widows  of  Indian  wars,  284  army  nurses,  and  475,645  survivors  and 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  latter  number  represents  those  pensioned  on  account  of 
disabilities  or  death  resulting  from  army  and  navy  service.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  remaining  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1893,  who  were  pensioned 
under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  which  allows  pensions  on  account  of  death 
and  disability  not  chargeable  to  army  service,  was  459,155- 

The  number  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  was  123,634  and  the 
number  dropped  was  33,690.  The  first  payments  on  pensions  allowed 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $33,756,549-98-  This  includes  arrears,  or 
the  accumulation  between  the  time  from  which  the  allowance  of  pension 
dates  and  the  time  of  actually  granting  the  certificate. 

Although  the  law  of  1890  permits  pensions  for  disabilities  not  related 
to  military  service,  yet  as  a requisite  to  its  benefits  a disability  must  exist 
incapacitating  applicants  * 1 from  the  performance  of  manual  labor  to  such 
a degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a support.”  The  execution 
of  this  law  in  its  early  stages  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  accord  with 
its  true  intention,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  last  Administration  an 
authoritative  construction  was  given  to  the  statute,  and  .since  that  time 
this  construction  has  been  followed.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing the  operation  of  the  law  to  its  intended  purpose.  The  discovery 
having  been  made  that  many  names  had  been  put  upon  the  pension  roll 
by  means  of  wholesale  and  gigantic  frauds,  the  Commissioner  suspended 
payments  upon  a number  of  pensions  which  seemed  to  be  fraudulent  or 
unauthorized  pending  a complete  examination,  giving  notice  to  the  pen- 
sioners, in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, the  justice  of  their  claims  notwithstanding  apparent  invalidity. 

This,  I understand,  is  the  practice  which  has  for  a long  time  prevailed 
in  the  Pension  Bureau;  but  after  entering  upon  these  recent  investiga- 
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tions  the  Commissioner  modified  this  rule  so  as  not  to  allow  until  after 
a complete  examination  interference  with  the  payment  of  a pension  appa- 
rently not  altogether  void,  but  which  merely  had  been  fixed  at  a rate 
higher  than  that  authorized  by  law. 

I am  unable  to  understand  why  frauds  in  the  pension  rolls  should  not 
be  exposed  and  corrected  with  thoroughness  and  vigor.  Every  name 
fraudulently  put  upon  these  rolls  is  a wicked  imposition  upon  the  kindly 
sentiment  in  which  pensions  have  their  origin;  every  fraudulent  pen- 
sioner has  become  a bad  citizen;  every  false  oath  in  support  of  a pension 
has  made  perjury  more  common,  and  false  and  undeserving  pensioners 
rob  the  people  not  only  of  their  money,  but  of  the  patriotic  sentiment 
which  the  survivors  of  a war  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
ought  to  inspire.  Thousands  of  neighborhoods  have  their  well-known 
fraudulent  pensioners,  and  recent  developments  by  the  Bureau  establish 
appalling  conspiracies  to  accomplish  pension  frauds.  By  no  means  the 
least  wrong  done  is  to  brave  and  deserving  pensioners,  who  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  such  association. 

Those  who  attempt  in  the  line  of  duty  to  rectify  these  wrongs  should 
not  be  accused  of  enmity  or  indifference  to  the  claims  of  honest  veterans. 

The  sum  expended  on  account  of  pensions  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1893,  was  $156,740,467.14. 

The  Commissioner  estimates  that  $165,000,000  will  be  required  to  pay 
pensions  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  ultimate  fate  are  subjects  which 
are  related  to  a sacred  duty  of  the  Government  and  which  strongly  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  sympathy  of  our  people. 

Our  Indians  number  about  248,000.  Most  of  them  are  located  on  161 
reservations,  containing  86, 116,531  acres  of  land.  About  1 10,000  of  these 
Indians  have  to  a large  degree  adopted  civilized  customs.  Lands  in  sev- 
eralty have  been  allotted  to  many  of  them.  Such  allotments  have  been 
made  to  10,000  individuals  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  embracing  about 
1,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  Indian  Government  schools  opened 
during  the  year  was  195,  an  increase  of  12  over  the  preceding  year.  Of 
this  total  170  were  on  reservations,  of  which  73  were  boarding  schools 
and  97  were  day  schools.  Twenty  boarding  schools  and  5 day  schools 
supported  by  the  Government  were  not  located  on  reservations.  The 
total  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  during  the  year  as  attendants 
of  all  schools  was  21,138,  an  increase  of  1,231  over  the  enrollment  for  the 
previous  year. 

I am  sure  that  secular  education  and  moral  and  religious  teaching  must 
be  important  factors  in  any  effort  to  save  the  Indian  and  lead  him  to  civi- 
lization. I believe,  too,  that  the  relinquishment  of  tribal  relations  and 
the  holding  of  land  in  severalty  may  in  favorable  conditions  aid  this 
consummation.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty  ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  and  circumspection.  If  has- 
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tily  ^.one,  before  the  Indian  knows  its  meaning,  while  yet  he  has  little  or 
no  idea  of  tilling  a farm  and  no  conception  of  thrift,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  a reservation  life  in  tribal  relations  may  be  exchanged  for  the 
pauperism  of  civilization  instead  of  its  independence  and  elevation. 

The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  depends  very  largely  upon  good 
administration.  The  personal  fitness  of  agents  and  their  adaptability 
to  the  peculiar  duty  of  caring  for  their  wards  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

The  law  providing  that,  except  in  special  cases,  army  officers  shall  be 
detailed  as  Indian  agents  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a successful  experiment. 

There  is  danger  of  great  abuses  creeping  into  the  prosecution  of  claims 
for  Indian  depredations,  and  I recommend  that  every  possible  safeguard 
be  provided  against  the  enforcement  of  unjust  and  fictitious  claims  of 
this  description. 

The  appropriations  on  account  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1894,  amount  to  $7,954-962.99,  a decrease  as  compared  with 
the  year  preceding  it  of  $387,131.95. 

The  vast  area  of  land  which  but  a short  time  ago  constituted  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  rapidly  falling  into  private  hands.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
transfer  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  Government  to  supply  from  its 
domain  homes  to  the  industrious  and  worthy  home  seekers  is  often  frus 
trated.  Though  the  speculator,  who  stands  with  extortionate  purpose 
between  the  land  office  and  those  who,  with  their  families,  are  invited 
by  the  Government  to  settle  on  the  public  lands,  is  a despicable  character 
who  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  thwart  his  schemes. 
The  recent  opening  to  settlement  of  the  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet, 
embracing  an  area  of  6,500,000  acres,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care 
in  framing  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  of  locations  and  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  United  States  troops,  furnished  an  exhi- 
bition, though  perhaps  in  a modified  degree,  of  the  mad  scramble,  the 
violence,  and  the  fraudulent  occupation  which  have  accompanied  pre- 
vious openings  of  public  land. 

I concur  with  the  Secretary  in  the  belief  that  these  outrageous  inci- 
dents can  not  be  entirely  prevented  without  a change  in  the  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  I hope  his  recommendations  in  that  direction  will  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

I especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Secretary  ’s  report  concerning  forestry.  The  time  has 
come  when  efficient  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  from  indiscriminate  and  remediless  destruction. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting,  especially  to  that  large  part  of  our  citizens  Intimately  con- 
cerned in  agricultural  occupations. 

On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1893,  there  were  upon  its  pay  rolls  2,430 
employees.  This  number  has  been  reduced  to  1,850  persons.  In  view 
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of  a depleted  public  Treasury  and  the  imperative  demand  of  the  people 
for  economy  in  the  administration  of  their  Government,  the  Secretary 
has  entered  upon  the  task  of  rationally  reducing  expenditures  by  the 
elimination  from  the  pay  rolls  of  all  persons  not  needed  for  an  efficient 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment aggregated  $345,876.76,  as  against  $402,012.42  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  The  Secretary  makes 
apparent  his  intention  to  continue  this  rate  of  reduction  by  submitting 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  less  by  $994,280  than  those  for  the 
present  year. 

Among  the  heads  of  divisions  in  this  Department  the  changes  have 
been  exceedingly  few.  Three  vacancies  occurring  from  death  and  res* 
ignations  have  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  assistants  in  the  same 
divisions. 

These  promotions  of  experienced  and  faithful  assistants  have  not  only 
been  in  the  interest  of  efficient  work,  but  have  suggested  to  those  in  the 
Department  who  look  for  retention  and  promotion  that  merit  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  are  their  best  reliance. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  $850,000.  The  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
$700,000. 

The  regulations  of  1892  concerning  Texas  fever  have  been  enforced 
during  the  last  year  and  the  large  stock  yards  of  the  country  have  been 
kept  free  from  infection.  Occasional  local  outbreaks  have  been  largely 
such  as  could  have  been  effectually  guarded  against  by  the  owners  of 
the  affected  cattle. 

While  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  has  been  eradicated,  ani- 
mal tuberculosis,  a disease  widespread  and  more  dangerous  to  human 
life  than  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  still  prevalent.  Investigations  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  as  to  the  means  of  its  communication  and  the 
method  of  its  correct  diagnosis.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  the  studies  of  the  division  of  animal  pathology,  but  work 
ought  to  be  extended,  in  cooperation  with  local  authorities,  until  the 
danger  to  human  life  arising  from  this  cause  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  number  of  animals  arriving  from  Canada  during  the  year  and 
inspected  by  Bureau  officers  was  462,092,  and  the  number  from  transat- 
lantic countries  was  1,297.  No  contagious  diseases  were  found  among 
the  imported  animals. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  of  cattle  for  export  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  611,542.  The  exports  show  a falling  off  of  about  25  per 
cent  from  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  occurring  entirely  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  This  suggests  that  the  falling  off  may  have  been 
largely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  American  export  cattle. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  exports  of  inspected  pork  ag- 
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gregated  20,677,410  pounds,  as  against  38, 152,874  pounds  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  falling  off  in  this  export  was  not  confined,  however,  to 
inspected  pork,  the  total  quantity  exported  for  1892  being  665,490,616 
pounds,  while  in  1893  it  was  only  527, 308,695  pounds. 

I join  the  Secretary  in  recommending  that  hereafter  each  applicant  for 
the  position  of  inspector  or  assistant  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  be  required,  as  a condition  precedent  to  his  appointment,  to 
exhibit  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  his  diploma  from 
an  established,  regular,  and  reputable  veterinary  college,  and  that  this  be 
supplemented  by  such  an  examination  in  veterinary  science  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  attained  the  enormous  figure  of  $800,- 
000,000,  in  round  numbers,  being  78.7  per  cent  of  our  total  exports.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  this  aggregate  was  greatly  reduced,  but  nevertheless 
reached  615,000,000,  being  75.1  per  cent  of  all  American  commodities 
exported. 

A review  of  our  agricultural  exports  with  special  reference  to  their 
destination  will  show  that  in  almost  every  line  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  absorbs  by  far  the  largest  proportion.  Of 
cattle  the  total  exports  aggregated  in  value  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  $26,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  considerably 
over  $25,000,000.  Of  beef  products  of  all  kinds  our  total  exports  were 
$28,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  $24,000,000.  Of  pork  prod- 
ucts the  total  exports  were  $84,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took 
$53,000,000.  In  breadstuff s,  cotton,  and  minor  products  like  propor- 
tions sent  to  the  same  destination  are  shown. 

The  work  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
deals  with  all  that  relates  to  the  economics  of  farming. 

The  main  purpose  of  its  monthly  reports  is  to  keep  the  farmers  in- 
formed as  fully  as  possible  of  all  matters  having  any  influence  upon  the 
world’s  markets,  in  which  their  products  find  sale.  Its  publications 
relate  especially  to  the  commercial  side  of  farming. 

It  is  therefore  of  profound  importance  and  vital  concern  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States,  who  represent  nearly  one-half  of  our  population, 
and  also  of  direct  interest  to  the  whole  country,  that  the  work  of  this 
division  be  efficiently  performed  and  that  the  information  it  has  gath- 
ered be  promptly  diffused. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  to  know  that  the  Secretary  will  not 
spare  any  effort  to  make  this  part  of  his  work  thoroughly  useful. 

In  the  year  1839  the  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,  to  be  taken  from 
the  Patent  Office  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing 
rare  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds  and  for  prosecuting  agricultural 
investigations  and  procuring  agricultural  statistics.  From  this  small 
beginning  the  seed  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown 
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to  its  present  unwieldy  and  unjustifiably  extravagant  proportions. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  seeds  purchased  was  $66,548.61. 
The  remainder  of  an  appropriation  of  $135,000  was  expended  in  putting 
them  up  and  distributing  them.  It  surely  never  could  have  entered  the 
minds  of  those  who  first  sanctioned  appropriations  of  public  money  for 
the  purchase  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution that  from  this  would  grow  large  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  by  members  of  Congress  of  ordinary  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  cuttings  which  are  common  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
everywhere  easily  obtainable  at  low  prices. 

In  each  State  and  Territory  an  agricultural  experiment  station  has 
been  established.  These  stations,  by  their  very  character  and  name,  are 
the  proper  agencies  to  experiment  with  and  test  new  varieties  of  seeds; 
and  yet  this  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  distribution  by  legislation  and 
legislators  continues,  answering  no  purpose  unless  it  be  to  remind  con- 
stituents that  their  representatives  are  willing  to  remember  them  with 
gratuities  at  public  cost. 

Under  the  sanction  of  existing  legislation  there  was  sent  out  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  enough  of  cabbage 
seed  to  plant  19,200  acres  of  land,  a sufficient  quantity  of  beans  to  plant 
4,000  acres,  beet  seed  enough  to  plant  2,500  acres,  sweet  corn  enough  to 
plant  7,800  acres,  sufficient  cucumber  seed  to  cover  2,025  acres  with 
vines,  and  enough  muskmelon  and  watermelon  seeds  to  plant  2,675  acres. 
The  total  quantity  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  thus  distributed  was 
contained  in  more  than  9,000,000  packages,  and  they  were  sufficient  if 
planted  to  cover  89,596  acres  of  land. 

In  view  of  these  facts  this  enormous  expenditure  without  legitimate 
returns  of  benefit  ought  to  be  abolished.  Anticipating  a consummation 
so  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  good  administration,  more  than  $100,000 
has  been  stricken  from  the  estimate  made  to  cover  this  object  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1895;  and  the  Secretary  recommends  that  the  re- 
maining $35,000  of  the  estimate  be  confined  strictly  to  the  purchase 
of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds,  and  that  these  be  distributed 
through  experiment  stations. 

Thus  the  seed  will  be  tested,  and  after  the  test  has  been  completed  by 
the  experiment  station  the  propagation  of  the  useful  varieties  and  the 
rejection  of  the  valueless  may  safely  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people. 

The  continued  intelligent  execution  of  the  civil-service  law  and  the 
increasing  approval  by  the  people  of  its  operation  are  most  gratifying. 
The  recent  extension  of  its  limitations  and  regulations  to  the  employees 
at  free-delivery  post-offices,  which  has  been  honestly  and  promptly  ac- 
complished by  the  Commission,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Post- 
master-General, is  an  immensely  important  advance  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  system. 
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I am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
conferred  by  the  civil-service  law,  not  only  in  its  effect  upon  the  public 
service,  but  also,  what  is  even  more  important,  in  its  effect  in  elevating 
the  tone  of  political  life  generally. 

The  course  of  civil-service  reform  in  this  country  instructively  and  in- 
terestingly illustrates  how  strong  a hold  a movement  gains  upon  our  peo- 
ple which  has  underlying  it  a sentiment  of  justice  and  right  and  which 
at  the  same  time  promises  better  administration  of  their  Government. 

The  law  embodying  this  reform  found  its  way  to  our  statute  book 
more  from  fear  of  the  popular  sentiment  existing  in  its  favor  than  from 
any  love  for  the  reform  itself  on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  it  has  lived 
and  grown  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  covert  as  well  as  open  hos- 
tility of  spoilsmen  and  notwithstanding  the  querulous  impracticability 
of  many  self-constituted  guardians.  Beneath  all  the  vagaries  and  sub- 
limated theories  which  are  attracted  to  it  there  underlies  this  reform  a 
sturdy  common-sense  principle  not  only  suited  to  this  mundane  sphere, 
but  whose  application  our  people  are  more  and  more  recognizing  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  most  successful  operation  of  their  Govern- 
ment, if  not  to  its  perpetuity. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this 
reform,  as  well  as  with  its  best  enforcement,  to  oblige  the  Commission  to 
rely  for  clerical  assistance  upon  clerks  detailed  from  other  Departments. 
There  ought  not  to  be  such  a condition  in  any  Department  that  clerks 
hired  to  do  work  there  can  be  spared  to  habitually  work  at  another 
place,  and  it  does  not  accord  with  a sensible  view  of  civil-service  reform 
that  persons  should  be  employed  on  the  theory  that  their  labor  is  neces- 
sary in  one  Department  when  in  point  of  fact  their  services  are  devoted 
to  entirely  different  work  in  another  Department. 

I earnestly  urge  that  the  clerks  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  be  regularly  put  upon  its  roster  and  that  the  system  of 
obliging  the  Commissioners  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  clerks  belonging 
to  other  Departments  be  discontinued.  This  ought  not  to  increase  the 
expense  to  the  Government,  while  it  would  certainly  be  more  consistent 
and  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Commission. 

Economy  in  public  expenditure  is  a duty  that  can  not  innocently  be 
neglected  by  those  intrusted  with  the  control  of  money  drawn  from  the 
people  for  public  uses.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  apparently  end- 
less resources,  the  familiarity  of  our  people  with  immense  accumulations 
of  wealth,  the  growing  sentiment  among  them  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  should  in  some  manner  be  to  their  immediate  and  personal 
advantage,  the  indirect  and  almost  stealthy  manner  in  which  a large  part 
of  our  taxes  is  exacted,  and  a degenerated  sense  of  official  accountability 
have  led  to  growing  extravagance  in  governmental  appropriations. 

At  this  time,  when  a depleted  public  Treasury  confronts  us,  when 
many  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  a hard  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of 
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life,  and  when  enforced  economy  is  pressing  upon  the  great  mass  of  our 
countrymen,  I desire  to  urge  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command 
that  Congressional  legislation  be  so  limited  by  strict  economy  as  to  ex- 
hibit an  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  a sympathy 
with  the  straitened  circumstances  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

The  duty  of  public  economy  is  also  of  immense  importance  in  its  inti- 
mate and  necessary  relation  to  the  task  now  in  hand  of  providing  rev- 
enue to  meet  Government  expenditures  and  yet  reducing  the  people’s 
burden  of  Federal  taxation. 

After  a hard  struggle  tariff  reform  is  directly  before  us.  Nothing  so 
important  claims  our  attention  and  nothing  so  clearly  presents  itself  as 
both  an  opportunity  and  a duty — an  opportunity  to  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  our  fellow-citizens  and  a duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oft- 
repeated  professions  and  by  the  emphatic  mandate  of  the  people.  After 
full  discussion  our  countrymen  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  reform,  and 
they  have  confided  the  work  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  solemnly  pledged  to  it. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  a representation  in  public  places 
of  the  people  and  their  desires,  if  public  officers  are  really  the  servants  of 
the  people,  and  if  political  promises  and  professions  have  any  binding 
force,  our  failure  to  give  the  relief  so  long  awaited  will  be  sheer  recre- 
ancy. Nothing  should  intervene  to  distract  our  attention  or  disturb  our 
effort  until  this  reform  is  accomplished  by  wise  and  careful  legislation. 

While  we  should  stanchly  adhere  to  the  principle  that  only  the  necessity 
of  revenue  justifies  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  and  other  Federal  tax- 
ation and  that  they  should  be  limited  by  strict  economy,  we  can  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  conditions  have  grown  up  among  us  which  in  jus- 
tice and  fairness  call  for  discriminating  care  in  the  distribution  of  such  du- 
ties and  taxation  as  the  emergencies  of  our  Government  actually  demand. 

Manifestly  if  we  are  to  aid  the  people  directly  through  tariff  reform, 
one  of  its  most  obvious  features  should  be  a reduction  in  present  tariff 
charges  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  benefits  of  such  a reduction 
would  be  palpable  and  substantial,  seen  and  felt  by  thousands  who  would 
be  better  fed  and  better  clothed  and  better  sheltered.  These  gifts  should 
be  the  willing  benefactions  of  a Government  whose  highest  function  is 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Not  less  closely  related  to  our  people’s  prosperity  and  well-being  is  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  neces- 
sary to  our  manufactures.  The  world  .should  be  open  to  our  national 
ingenuity  and  enterprise.  This  can  not  be  while  Federal  legislation 
through  the  imposition  of  high  tariff  forbids  to  American  manufactur- 
ers as  cheap  materials  as  those  used  by  their  competitors.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  this  policy  not  only  confines  the  market  for  these 
products  within  our  own  borders,  to  the  direct  disadvantage  of  our  manu- 
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facturers,  but  also  increases  their  cost  to  our  citizens. 

The  interests  of  labor  are  certainly,  though  indirectly,  involved  in  this 
feature  of  our  tariff  system.  The  sharp  competition  and  active  struggle 
among  our  manufacturers  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  their  goods 
soon  fill  the  narrow  market  to  which  they  are  confined.  Then  follows  a 
suspension  of  work  in  mills  and  factories,  a discharge  of  employees,  and 
distress  in  the  homes  of  our  workingmen. 

Even  if  the  often-disproved  assertion  could  be  made  good  that  a lower 
rate  of  wages  would  result  from  free  raw  materials  and  low  tariff  duties, 
the  intelligence  of  our  workmen  leads  them  quickly  to  discover  that  their 
steady  employment,  permitted  by  free  raw  materials,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  relation  to  tariff  legislation. 

A measure  has  been  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittee embodying  tariff  reform  on  the  lines  herein  suggested,  which  will 
be  promptly  submitted  for  legislative  action.  It  is  the  resuit  of  much 
patriotic  and  unselfish  work,  and  I believe  it  deals  with  its  subject  con- 
sistently and  as  thoroughly  as  existing  conditions  permit. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  reduced  tariff  duties  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  added  to  existing  internal-revenue  taxation,  will  in  the  near 
future,  though  perhaps  not  immediately,  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Government. 

The  committee,  after  full  consideration  and  to  provide  against  a tem- 
porary deficiency  which  may  exist  before  the  business  of  the  country 
adjusts  itself  to  the  new  tariff  schedules,  have  wisely  embraced  in  their 
plan  a few  additional  internal-revenue  taxes,  including  a small  tax  upon 
incomes  derived  from  certain  corporate  investments. 

These  new  adjustments  are  not  only  absolutely  just  and  easily  borne, 
but  they  have  the  further  merit  of  being  such  as  can  be  remitted  with- 
out unfavorable  business  disturbance  whenever  the  necessity  of  their 
imposition  no  longer  exists. 

In  my  great  desire  for  the  success  of  this  measure  I can  not  restrain 
the  suggestion  that  its  success  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  unselfish 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  tariff  reform  and  as  a result  of  their 
willingness  to  subordinate  personal  desires  and  ambitions  to  the  general 
good.  The  local  interests  affected  by  the  proposed  reform  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  varied  that  if  all  are  insisted  upon  the  legislation  embodying 
the  reform  must  inevitably  fail. 

In  conclusion  my  intense  feeling  of  responsibility  impels  me  to  invoke 
for  the  manifold  interests  of  a generous  and  confiding  people  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  to  pledge  my  willing  support  to  every  legislative 
effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  3,  1894.. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  assemblage  within  the  nation’s  legislative  halls  of  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a generous  and  free  peo- 
ple impressively  suggests  the  exacting  obligation  and  inexorable  respon- 
sibility involved  in  their  task.  At  the  threshold  of  such  labor  now  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  an  executive  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  I submit  this  com- 
munication, containing  a brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  national 
affairs  and  recommending  such  legislation  as  seems  to  me  necessary  and 
expedient. 

The  history  of  our  recent  dealings  with  other  nations  and  our  peaceful 
relations  with  them  at  this  time  additionally  demonstrate  the  advantage 
of  consistently  adhering  to  a firm  but  just  foreign  policy,  free  from  envi- 
ous or  ambitious  national  schemes  and  characterized  by  entire  honesty 
and  sincerity. 

During  the  past  year,  pursuant  to  a law  of  Congress,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  the  Antwerp  Industrial  Exposition.  Though  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  exhibitors  fell  far  short  of  completely  illustrat- 
ing our  national  ingenuity  and  industrial  achievements,  yet  it  was  quite 
creditable  in  view  of  the  brief  time  allowed  for  preparation. 

I have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Belgian  Government  the  need- 
lessness and  positive  harmfulness  of  its  restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  certain  of  our  food  products,  and  have  strongly  urged  that  the  rigid  su- 
pervision and  inspection  under  our  laws  are  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
exportation  from  this  country  of  diseased  cattle  and  unwholesome  meat. 

The  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  Brazil  has  been  followed  by  the 
general  prevalence  of  peace  and  order.  It  appearing  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  insurrection  that  its  course  would  call  for  unusual  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  our  naval  force  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  strengthened.  This  precaution,  I am  satisfied,  tended  to 
restrict  the  issue  to  a simple  trial  of  strength  between  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  insurgents  and  to  avert  complications  which  at  times 
seemed  imminent.  Our  firm  attitude  of  neutrality  was  maintained  to 
the  end.  The  insurgents  received  no  encouragement  of  eventual  asylum 
from  our  commanders,  and  such  opposition  as  they  encountered  was  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  and  was  clearly  justified  by  public  law. 

A serious  tension  of  relations  having  arisen  at  the  close  of  the  war 
between  Brazil  and  Portugal  by  reason  of  the  escape  of  the  insurgent 
admiral  Da  Gama  and  his  followers,  the  friendly  offices  of  our  represent- 
atives to  those  countries  were  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the  subjects 
of  either  within  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Although  the  Government  of  Brazil  was  duly  notified  that  the  eommer- 
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cial  arrangement  existing  between  the  United  States  and  that  country 
based  on  the  third  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  was  abrogated  on 
August  28,  1894,  by  the  taking  effect  of  the  tariff  law  now  in  force,  that 
Government  subsequently  notified  us  of  its  intention  to  terminate  such 
arrangement  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1895, in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
reserved  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  I invite  attention 
to  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Brazilian 
minister  on  this  subject. 

The  commission  organized  under  the  convention  which  we  had  entered 
into  with  Chile  for  the  settlement  of  the  outstanding  claims  of  each  Gov- 
ernment against  the  other  adjourned  at  the  end  of  the  period  stipulated 
for  its  continuance  leaving  undetermined  a number  of  American  cases 
which  had  been  duly  presented.  These  claims  are  not  barred,  and  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  for  their  submission  to  a new  tribunal. 

On  the  17th  of  March  last  a new  treaty  with  China  in  further  regula- 
tion of  emigration  was  signed  at  Washington,  and  on  August  13  it  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  Ratification  on  the  part  of  China  and  formal 
exchange  are  awaited  to  give  effect  to  this  mutually  beneficial  convention. 

A gratifying  recognition  of  the  uniform  impartiality  of  this  country 
toward  all  foreign  states  was  manifested  by  the  coincident  request  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments  that  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
should  within  proper  limits  afford  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  other 
during  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  due  to  a state  of  war.  This 
delicate  office  was  accepted,  and  a misapprehension  which  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  in  affording  this  kindly  unofficial  protection  our  agents  would 
exercise  the  same  authority  which  the  withdrawn  agents  of  the  belliger- 
ents had  exercised  was  promptly  corrected.  Although  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  endangers  no  policy  of  the  United  States,  it  deserves  our 
gravest  consideration  by  reason  of  its  disturbance  of  our  growing  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  two  countries  and  the  increased  dangers  which 
may  result  to  our  citizens  domiciled  or  sojourning  in  the  interior  of 
China. 

Acting  under  a stipulation  in  our  treaty  with  Korea  (the  first  concluded 
with  a western  power),  I felt  constrained  at  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy to  tender  our  good  offices  to  induce  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  initial  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  Japanese  demands  for  administra- 
tive reforms  in  Korea,  but  the  unhappy  precipitation  of  actual  hostilities 
defeated  this  kindly  purpose. 

Deploring  the  destructive  war  between  the  two  most  powerful  of  the 
eastern  nations  and  anxious  that  our  commercial  interests  in  those  coun- 
tries may  be  preserved  and  that  the  safety  of  our  citizens  there  shall  not 
be  jeopardized,  I would  not  hesitate  to  heed  any  intimation  that  our 
friendly  aid  for  the  honorable  termination  of  hostilities  would  be  accept- 
able to  both  belligerents. 

A convention  has  been  finally  concluded  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  the  prolonged  dispute  with  Ecuador  growing  out  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  against  Emilio  Santos,  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  France  continue  to  be  such  as 
should  exist  between  nations  so  long  bound  together  by  friendly  sym- 
pathy and  similarity  in  their  form  of  government. 

The  recent  cruel  assassination  of  the  President  of  this  sister  Republic 
called  forth  such  universal  expressions  of  sorrow  and  condolence  from 
our  people  and  Government  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  depth  and  sincer- 
ity of  our  attachment.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  occasion  have  been  communicated  to  the  widow 
of  President  Carnot. 

Acting  upon  the  reported  discovery  of  Texas  fever  in  cargoes  of  Amer- 
ican cattle,  the  German  prohibition  against  importations  of  live  stock  and 
fresh  meats  from  this  country  has  been  revived.  It  is  hoped  that  Ger- 
many will  soon  become  convinced  that  the  inhibition  is  as  needless  as  it 
is  harmful  to  mutual  interests. 

The  German  Government  has  protested  against  that  provision  of  the 
customs  tariff  act  which  imposes  a discriminating  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1 
cent  a pound  on  sugars  coming  from  countries  paying  an  export  bounty 
thereon,  claiming  that  the  exaction  of  such  duty  is  in  contravention  of 
Articles  V and  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia. 

In  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  both  countries  and  to  avoid  even 
the  accusation  of  treaty  violation,  I recommend  the  repeal  of  so  much 
of  the  statute  as  imposes  that  duty,  and  I invite  attention  to  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  a discussion  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  German  protests. 

Early  in  the  present  year  an  agreement  was  reached  with  Great  Britain 
concerning  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  naval  commanders  of  the  two 
Governments  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  contiguous  North  Pacific  Ocean  for 
their  guidance  in  the  execution  of  the  award  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  therein  prescribed  for 
the  protection  of  seal  life  in  the  waters  mentioned.  An  understanding 
has  also  been  reached  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  $425,000 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  which  may  be  made  by  Great  Britain  for 
damages  growing  out  of  the  controversy  as  to  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  or 
the  seizure  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  taking  seal  in  those  waters.  The 
award  and  findings  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  to  a great  extent  determined 
the  facts  and  principles  upon  which  these  claims  should  be  adjusted,  and 
they  have  been  subjected  by  both  Governments  to  a thorough  examina- 
tion upon  the  principles  as  well  as  the  facts  which  they  involve.  I am 
convinced  that  a settlement  upon  the  terms  mentioned  would  be  an  equi- 
table and  advantageous  one,  and  I recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  stated  sum. 

Thus  far  only  France  and  Portugal  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
adhere  to  the  regulations  established  under  the  award  of  the  Paris  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration. 
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Preliminary  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  and  a preparatory  exam- 
ination of  the  question  of  protection  of  food  fish  in  the  contiguous  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  in  progress. 

The  boundary  of  British  Guiana  still  remains  in  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela.  Believing  that  its  early  settlement  on  some  just 
basis  alike  honorable  to  both  parties  is  in  the  line  of  our  established 
policy  to  remove  from  this  hemisphere  all  causes  of  difference  with  pow- 
ers beyond  the  sea,  I shall  renew  the  efforts  heretofore  made  to  bring 
about  a restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  disputants  and 
to  induce  a reference  to  arbitration — a resort  which  Great  Britain  so 
conspicuously  favors  in  principle  and  respects  in  practice  and  which  is 
earnestly  sought  by  her  weaker  adversary. 

Since  communicating  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  regard  to  Ha- 
waii and  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  certain  questions  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  wider  discretion 
of  Congress  the  organization  of  a government  in  place  of  the  provi- 
sional  arrangement  which  followed  the  deposition  of  the  Queen  has  been 
announced,  with  evidence  of  its  effective  operation.  The  recognition 
usual  in  such  cases  has  been  accorded  the  new  Government. 

Under  our  present  treaties  of  extradition  with  Italy  miscarriages  of 
justice  have  occurred  owing  to  the  refusal  of  that  Government  to  sur- 
render its  own  subjects.  Thus  far  our  efforts  to  negotiate  an  amended 
convention  obviating  this  difficulty  have  been  unavailing. 

Apart  from  the  war  in  which  the  Island  Empire  is  engaged,  Japan 
attracts  increasing  attention  in  this  country  by  her  evident  desire  to  cul- 
tivate more  liberal  intercourse  with  us  and  to  seek  our  kindly  aid  in 
furtherance  of  her  laudable  desire  for  complete  autonomy  in  her  domestic 
affairs  and  full  equality  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  Japanese  Empire 
of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  Japan  of  the  past,  and  our  relations  with  this 
progressive  nation  should  not  be  less  broad  and  liberal  than  those  with 
other  powers. 

Good  will,  fostered  by  many  interests  in  common,  has  marked  our  rela- 
tions with  our  nearest  southern  neighbor.  Peace  being  restored  along 
her  northern  frontier,  Mexico  has  asked  the  punishment  of  the  late  dis- 
turbers of  her  tranquillity.  There  ought  to  be  a new  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  that  country  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  termi- 
nated thirteen  years  ago.  The  friendliness  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  this  long  period  the 
commerce  of  each  has  steadily  increased  under  the  rule  of  mutual  con- 
sideration, being  neither  stimulated  by  conventional  arrangements  nor 
retarded  by  jealous  rivalries  or  selfish  distrust. 

An  indemnity  tendered  by  Mexico  as  a gracious  act  for  the  murder 
in  1887  of  Leon  Baldwin,  an  American  citizen,  by  a band  of  marauders  in 
Durango  has  been  accepted  and  is  being  paid  in  installments. 

The  problem  of  the  storage  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for 
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irrigation  should  be  solved  by  appropriate  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
interested  countries.  Rising  in  the  Colorado  heights,  the  stream  flows 
intermittently,  yielding  little  water  during  the  dry  months  to  the  irriga* 
tion  channels  already  constructed  along  its  course.  This  scarcity  is  often 
severely  felt  in  the  regions  where  the  river  forms  a common  boundary. 
Moreover,  the  frequent  changes  in  its  course  through  level  sands  often 
raise  embarrassing  questions  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  of  the  year  was  the  Bluefields  incident, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Mosquito  Indian  Strip,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua.  By  .he  treaty  of  i860 
between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  the  former  Government  expressly 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  over  the  strip,  and  a limited  form 
of  self-government  was  guaranteed  to  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to  be  exer- 
cised according  to  their  customs,  for  themselves  and  other  dwellers  within, 
its  limits.  The  so-called  native  government,  which  grew  to  be  largely 
made  up  of  aliens,  for  many  years  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  the  strip  and  claimed  the  right  to  maintain  therein  a practically 
independent  municipal  government.  Early  in  the  past  year  efforts  of 
Nicaragua  to  maintain  sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  territory  led  to 
serious  disturbances,  culminating  in  the  suppression  of  the  native  gov- 
ernment and  the  attempted  substitution  of  an  impracticable  composite 
administration  in  which  Nicaragua  and  alien  residents  were  to  partici- 
pate. Failure  was  followed  by  an  insurrection,  which  for  a time  subverted 
Nicaraguan  rule,  expelling  her  officers  and  restoring  the  old  organiza- 
tion. This  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  existing  local  government  estab- 
lished and  upheld  by  Nicaragua. 

Although  the  alien  interests  arrayed  against  Nicaragua  in  these  trans- 
actions have  been  largely  American  and  the  commerce  of  that  region  for 
some  time  has  been  and  still  is  chiefly  controlled  by  our  citizens,  we  can 
not  for  that  reason  challenge  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  over 
this  important  part  of  her  domain. 

For  some  months  one,  and  during  part  of  the  time  two,  of  our  naval 
ships  have  been  stationed  at  Bluefields  for  the  protection  of  all  legitimate 
interests  of  our  citizens.  In  September  last  the  Government  at  Mana- 
gua expelled  from  its  territory  twelve  or  more  foreigners,  including  two 
Americans,  for  alleged  participation  in  the  seditious  or  revolutionary  move- 
ments against  the  Republic  at  Bluefields  already  mentioned;  but  through 
the  earnest  remonstrance  of  this  Government  the  two  Americans  have 
been  permitted  to  return  to  the  peaceful  management  of  their  business. 
Our  naval  commanders  at  the  scene  of  these  disturbances  by  their  con- 
stant exhibition  of  firmness  and  good  judgment  contributed  largely  to 
the  prevention  of  more  serious  consequences  and  to  the  restoration  of 
quiet  and  order.  I regret  that  in  the  midst  of  these  occurrences  there 
happened  a most  grave  and  irritating  failure  of  Nicaraguan  justice.  An 
American  citizen  named  Wilson,  residing  at  Rama,  in  the  Mosquito  ter- 
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ritory,  was  murdered  by  one  Argiiello,  the  acting  governor  of  the  town. 
After  some  delay  the  murderer  was  arrested,  but  so  insecurely  confined 
or  guarded  that  he  escaped,  and  notwithstanding  our  repeated  demands 
it  is  claimed  that  his  recapture  has  been  impossible  by  reason  of  his  flight 
beyond  Nicaraguan  jurisdiction. 

The  Nicaraguan  authorities,  having  given  notice  of  forfeiture  of  their 
concession  to  the  canal  company  on  grounds  purely  technical  and  not 
embraced  in  the  contract,  have  receded  from  that  position. 

Peru,  I regret  to  say,  shows  symptoms  of  domestic  disturbance,  due 
probably  to  the  slowness  of  her  recuperation  from  the  distresses  of  the 
war  of  1881.  Weakened  in  resources,  her  difficulties  in  facing  interna- 
tional obligations  invite  our  kindly  sympathy  and  justify  our  forbear- 
ance in  pressing  long-pending  claims.  I have  felt  constrained  to  testify 
this  sympathy  in  connection  with  certain  demands  urgently  preferred  by 
other  powers. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  called  forth  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  sympathy  011  the  part  of  our  Government  with  his 
bereaved  family  and  the  Russian  people.  As  a further  demonstration  of 
respect  and  friendship  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  was  directed  to 
represent  our  Government  at  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  sealing  interests  of  Russia  in  Bering  Sea  are  second  only  to  our 
own.  A modus  vivendi  has  therefore  been  concluded  with  the  Imperial 
Government  restrictive  of  poaching  on  the  Russian  rookeries  and  of 
sealing  in  waters  which  were  not  comprehended  in  the  protected  area 
defined  in  the  Paris  award. 

Occasion  has  been  found  to  urge  upon  the  Russian  Government  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  our  great  life-insurance  companies  whose  operations 
have  been  extended  throughout  Europe.  Admitting  as  we  do  foreign 
corporations  to  transact  business  in  the  United  States,  we  naturally  ex- 
pect no  less  tolerance  for  our  own  in  the  ample  fields  of  competition 
abroad. 

But  few  cases  of  interference  with  naturalized  citizens  returning  to 
Russia  have  been  reported  during  the  current  year.  One  Krzeminski 
was  arrested  last  summer  in  a Polish  province  on  a reported  charge  of 
unpermitted  renunciation  of  Russian  allegiance,  but  it  transpired  that  the 
proceedings  originated  in  alleged  malfeasance  committed  by  Krzeminski 
while  an  imperial  official  a number  of  years  ago.  Efforts  for  his  release, 
which  promised  to  be  successful,  were  in  progress  when  his  death  was 
reported. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  having  been  overthrown  by  an  abrupt 
popular  outbreak,  certain  of  its  military  and  civil  officers,  while  hotly 
pursued  by  infuriated  insurgents,  sought  refuge  on  board  the  United 
States  war  ship  Bennington , then  lying  in  a Salvadorean  port.  Although 
the  practice  of  asylum  is  not  favored  by  this  Government,  yet  in  view 
of  the  imminent  peril  which  threatened  the  fugitives  and  solely  from 
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considerations  of  humanity  they  were  afforded  shelter  by  our  naval  com- 
mander, and  when  afterwards  demanded  under  our  treaty  of  extradition 
with  Salvador  for  trial  on  charges  of  murder,  arson,  and  robbery  I 
directed  that  such  of  them  as  had  not  voluntarily  left  the  ship  be  con- 
veyed to  one  of  our  nearest  ports  where  a hearing  could  be  had  before 
a judicial  officer,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  On  their 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  such  a proceeding  was  promptly  instituted  before 
the  United  States  district  judge,  who  held  that  the  acts  constituting  the 
alleged  offenses  were  political  and  discharged  all  the  accused  except  one 
Cienfuegos,  who  was  held  for  an  attempt  to  murder.  Thereupon  I was 
constrained  to  direct  his  release  for  the  reason  that  an  attempt  to  minder 
was  not  one  of  the  crimes  charged  against  him  and  upon  which  his  sur- 
render to  the  Salvadorean  authorities  had  been  demanded. 

Unreasonable  and  unjust  fines  imposed  by  Spain  on  the  vessels  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  have  demanded  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  twenty  years  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  immediate  past  exorbitant  penalties  have  been  imposed 
upon  our  vessels  and  goods  by  customs  authorities  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  clerical  errors  of  the  most  trivial  character  in  the  manifests  of 
bills  of  lading.  In  some  cases  fines  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  levied  upon  cargoes  or  the  carrying  vessels  when  the  goods 
in  question  were  entitled  to  free  entry.  Fines  have  been  exacted  even 
when  the  error  had  been  detected  and  the  Spanish  authorities  notified 

before  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  port.  i 

This  conduct  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  considerate  and  liberal 

treatment  extended  to  Spanish  vessels  and  cargoes  in  our  ports  m like 
cases.  No  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  vexatious  questions  has  yet 

been  reached. 

The  Mora  case,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  message,  remains  un- 
settled. From  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Government  has 
offered  to  conclude  a convention  with  Spain  for  disposal  by  arbitration 
of  outstanding  claims  between  the  two  countries,  except  the  Mora  claim, 
which,  having  been  long  ago  adjusted,  now  only  awaits  payment  as  stip- 
ulated’, and  of  course  it  could  not  be  included  in  the  proposed  convention. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  offer  would  remove  parliamentary  obstacles  encoun- 
tered by  the  Spanish  Government  in  providing  payment  of  the  Mora 
indemnity.  I regret  to  say  that  no  definite  reply  to  this  offer  has  yet 
been  made  and  all  efforts  to  secure  payment  of  this  settled  claim  have 

been  unavailing. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I adverted  to  the  claim  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  of  the  right  to  expel  as  persons  undesirable  and  dangerous 
Armenians  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  returning  to  Turkish 
jurisdiction.  Numerous  questions  in  this  relation  have  arisen.  While 
this  Government  acquiesces  in  the  asserted  right  of  expulsion,  it  will  not 
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consent  that  Armenians  may  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  punished  for  no 
other  reason  than  having  acquired  without  imperial  consent  American 
citizenship. 

Three  of  the  assailants  of  Miss  Melton,  an  American  teacher  in  Mosul, 
have  been  convicted  by  the  Ottoman  courts,  and  I am  advised  that  an 
appeal  against  the  acquittal  of  the  remaining  five  has  been  taken  by  the 
Turkish  prosecuting  officer. 

A convention  has  been  concluded  with  Venezuela  for  the  arbitration  of 
a long-disputed  claim  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  certain  vessels  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Although  signed,  the  treaty  of 
extradition  with  Venezuela  is  not  yet  in  force,  owing  to  the  insistence 
of  that  Government  that  when  surrendered  its  citizens  shall  in  no  case 
be  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

The  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea  which  were  framed  by 
the  maritime  conference  held  in  this  city  in  1889,  having  been  concur- 
rently incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
have  been  announced  to  take  effect  March  1,  1895,  and  invitations  have 
been  extended  to  all  maritime  nations  to  adhere  to  them.  Favorable  re- 
sponses have  thus  far  been  received  from  Austria,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Sweden. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I referred  briefly  to  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  in  Samoa  under  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  treaty  as  signally 
illustrating  the  impolicy  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
and  on  May  9,  1894,  in  response  to  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  I sent  a 
Special  message  and  documents  to  that  body  on  the  same  subject,  which 
emphasized  my  previously  expressed  opinions.  Uater  occurrences,  the 
correspondence  in  regard  to  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Congress,  fur- 
ther demonstrate  that  the  Government  which  was  devised  by  the  three 
powers  and  forced  upon  the  Samoans  against  their  inveterate  hostility 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  military 
force  and  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure. 

The  suppression  of  the  Mataafa  insurrection  by  the  powers  and  the 
subsequent  banishment  of  the  leader  and  eleven  other  chiefs,  as  recited 
in  my  last  message,  did  not  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  islands.  Formi- 
dable uprisings  continued,  and  finally  a rebellion  broke  out  in  the  capi- 
tal island,  Upolu,  headed  in  Aana,  the  western  district,  by  the  younger 
Tamasese,  and  in  Atua,  the  eastern  district,  by  other  leaders.  The  in- 
surgents ravaged  the  country  and  fought  the  Government’s  troops  up 
to  the  very  doors  of  Apia.  The  King  again  appealed  to  the  powers  for 
help,  ar  A the  combined  British  and  German  naval  forces  reduced  the 
Atuans  to  apparent  subjection,  not,  however,  without  considerable  loss 
to  the  natives.  A few  days  later  Tamasese  and  his  adherents,  fearing 
the  ships  and  the  marines,  professed  submission. 

Reports  received  from  our  agents  at  Apia  do  not  justify  the  belief  that 
the  peace  thus  brought  about  will  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  their  con- 
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viction  that  the  natives  are  at  heart  hostile  to  the  present  Government, 
chat  such  of  them  as  profess  loyalty  to  it  do  so  from  fear  of  the  powers, 
and  that  it  would  speedily  go  to  pieces  if  the  war  ships  were  withdrawn. 
In  reporting  to  his  Government  on  the  unsatisfactory  situation  since  the 
suppression  of  the  late  revolt  by  foreign  armed  forces,  the  German  consul 

at  Apia  stated: 

That  peace  will  be  lasting  is  hardly  to  be  presumed.  The  lesson  given  by  firing 
on  Atua  was  not  sufficiently  sharp  and  incisive  to  leave  a lasting  impression  on  the 
forgetful  Samoan  temperament.  In  fact,  conditions  are  existing  which  show  that 
peace  will  not  last  and  is  not  seriously  intended.  Malietoa,  the  King,  and  his  chiefs 
are  convinced  that  the  departure  of  the  war  ships  will  be  a signal  for  a renewal  of 
war  The  circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  .villages  of  all  the  districts 
which  were  opposed  to  the  Government  have  already  withdrawn  to  Atua  to  hold 
meetings,  and  that  both  Atua  and  Aana  have  forbidden  inhabitants  of  those  districts 
which  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Government  to  return  to  their  villages,  and  have 
already  partly  burned  down  the  latter,  indicates  that  a real  conciliation  of  the  parties 

is  still  far  off. 

And  in  a note  of  the  ioth  ultimo,  inclosing  a copy  of  that  report  for 
the  information  of  this  Government,  the  German  ambassador  said. 

The  contents  of  the  report  awakened  the  Imperial  Government’s  apprehension 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  peace  concluded  with  the  rebels  will  afford  no 
assurance  of  the  lasting  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  islands. 

The  present  Government  has  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  aggravated,  the  very  evils  it  was  intended  to  pretent.  It  has  not 
stimulated  our  commerce  with  the  islands.  Our  participation  in  its 
establishment  against  the  wishes  of  the  natives  was  in  plain  defiance 
of  the  conservative  teachings  and  warnings  of  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions,  and  I invite  an 
expression  of  the  judgment  of  Congress  on  the  propriety  of  steps  being 
taken  by  this  Government  looking  to  the  withdrawal  from  its  engage- 
ments with  the  other  powers  on  some  reasonable  terms  not  prejudicial 
to  any  of  our  existing  rights. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  sources  of  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  amounted  to  $372,802,498.29  and  its  expenditures  to  $442,605,- 
758.87,  leaving  a deficit  of  $69,803,260.58.  There  was  a decrease  of 
$1^,952,674.66  in  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  Government  as  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  1893. 

There  was  collected  from  customs  $131,818,530.62  and  from  internal 
revenue  $147,168,449.70.  The  balance  of  the  income  for  the  year, 
amounting  to  $93,815,517.97,  was  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  and 
other  sources. 

The  value  of  our  total  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $275,199,086, 
being  $146,657,625  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  im- 
portations free  of  duty  amounted  to  $379,795,536,  being  $64,748,675 
less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  receipts  from  customs  were 
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$73,536,486.11  less  and  from  internal  revenue  $13,836,539.97  less  than 
in  1893. 

The  total  tax  collected  from  distilled  spirits  was  $85,259,250.25,  on 
manufactured  tobacco  $28,617,898.62,  and  on  fermented  liquors  $31 ,414,- 
788.04. 

Our  exports  of  merchandise,  domestic  and  foreign,  amounted  during 
the  year  to  $892,140,572,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 

$44,495,378- 

The  total  amount  of  gold  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $76,898,- 
061,  as  against  $108,680,444  during  the  fiscal  year  1893.  The  amount 
imported  was  $72,449,119,  as  against  $21,174,381  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  imports  of  silver  were  $13,286,552  and  the  exports  were  $50,- 
451,265. 

The  total  bounty  paid  upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  was  $12,100,208.89,  being  an  increase  of  $2,725,078.01 
over  the  payments  made  during  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of 
bounty  paid  from  July  1,  1894,  to  August  28,  1894,  the  time  when  fur- 
ther payments  ceased  by  operation  of  law,  was  $966,185.84.  The  total 
expenses  incurred  in  the  payment  of  the  bounty  upon  sugar  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  $130,140.85. 

It  is  estimated  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  revenue  laws  the 
receipts  of  the  Government  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30,  1895,  will  be  $424,427,748.44  and  its  expenditures  $444,427,748.44, 
resulting  in  a deficit  of  $20,000,000. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1894,  the  total  stock  of  money  of  all  kinds 
in  the  country  was  $2,240,773,888,  as  against  $2,204,651,000  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1893,  and  the  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation,  or  not 
included  in  the  Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,672,093,422,  or  $24.27  per 
capita  upon  an  estimated  population  of  68,887,000.  At  the  same  date 
there  was  held  in  the  Treasury  gold  bullion  amounting  to  $44,615,- 
1 77 .55  and  silver  bullion  which  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $127,772,988. 
The  purchase  of  silver  bullion  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  ceased  on 
the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  and  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  pur- 
chased during  the  fiscal  year  11,917, 658. 7 8 fine  ounces , at  a cost  of  $8 , 7 1 5 , - 
521.32,  an  average  cost  of  $0.7313  per  fine  ounce.  The  total  amount  of 
silver  purchased  from  the  time  that  law  took  effect  until  the  repeal  of 
its  purchasing  clause,  on  the  date  last  mentioned,  was  168,674,682.53 
fine  ounces,  which  cost  $155,931,002.25,  the  average  price  per  fine  ounce 
being  $0.9244. 

The  total  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  is  $421,- 
776,408,  of  which  $378,166,793  were  coined  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  $38,531,143  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  and 
$5,078,472  under  the  act  providing  for  the  coinage  of  trade-dollar  bullion. 
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The  total  coinage  of  all  metals  at  our  mints  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
consisted  of  63,485,220  pieces,  valued  at  $106,216,730.06,  of  which  there 
were  $99,474,912.50  in  gold  coined,  $758  in  standard  silver  dollars, 
$6,024,140.30  in  subsidiary  silver  coin,  and  $716,919.26  in  minor  coin. 

During  the  calendar  year  1893  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  i,739,323  fine  ounces  of  gold  of  the  com- 
mercial and  coinage  value  of  $35 > 955 » 000  anc^  60,000,000  fine  ounces  of 
silver  of  the  bullion  or  market  value  of  $46,800,000  and  of  the  coinage 
value  of  $77,576,000.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1894, 
the  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  coin  and 
bullion,  amounted  to  $1,251,640,958,  of  which  $627,923,201  was  gold 
and  $624,347,757  was  silver. 

Fifty  national  banks  were  organized  during  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1894,  with  a capital  of  $5,285,000,  and  79,  with  a capital  of  $10,475,- 
000.  went  into  voluntary  liquidation.  Twenty-one  banks,  with  a capital 
of  $2,770,000,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  total  number 
of  national  banks  in  existence  on  the  31st  day  of  October  last  was  3, 75°, 
being  40  less  than  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1893.  The  capital  stock 
paid  in  was  $672,671,365,  being  $9,678,491  less  than  at  the  same  time 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  surplus  fund  and  individual  profits,  less 
expenses  and  taxes  paid,  amounted  to  $334,121,082.10,  which  was  $16,- 
089,780  less  than  on  October  31,  1893.  The  circulation  was  decreased 
$1,741,563.  The  obligations  of  the  banks  to  each  other  were  increased 
$117,268,334  and  the  individual  deposits  were  $277,294,489  less  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  the  previous  year.  Loans  and  discounts  were 
$161,206,923  more  than  at  the  same  time  the  previous  year,  and  checks 
and  other  cash  items  were  $9°>349>963  more.  The  total  resources  of  the 
banks  at  the  date  mentioned  amounted  to  $3,473>922>°55>  as  against 

$3>io9>563»284*36  in  i893- 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  appears  that  the  stiength  o 
the  Army  on  September  30,  1894,  was  2,135  officers  and  25,765  enlisted 
men.  Although  this  is  apparently  a very  slight  decrease  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  the  actual  effective  force  has  been  increased  to  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  two  regiments  through  the  reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  recruiting  and  the  consequent  release  to  regimental  duty  of  the 
large  force  of  men  hitherto  serving  at  the  recruiting  depots.  The  aboli- 
tion of  these  depots,  it  is  predicted,  will  furthermore  effect  an  annual 
reduction  approximating  $250,000  in  the  direct  expenditures,  besides  pro- 
moting generally  the  health,  morale,  and  discipline  of  the  troops. 

The  execution  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  Army  at  important 
centers  of  population  and  transportation,  foreshadowed  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary,  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  fifteen  of  the 
smaller  posts,  which  was  effected  under  a plan  which  assembles  organi- 
zations of  the  same  regiments  hitherto  widely  separated.  This  renders 
our  small  forces  more  readily  effective  for  any  service  which  they  may 
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be  called  upon  to  perform,  increases  the  extent  of  the  territory  under 
protection  without  diminishing  the  security  heretofore  afforded  to  any 
locality,  improves  the  discipline,  training,  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Army, 
besides  considerably  decreasing  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

Though  the  forces  of  the  Department  of  the  East  have  been  somewhat 
increased,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Army  is  still  stationed  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  carefully  matured  policy,  which  secures  the  best 
and  greatest  service  in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare  from  the  small 
force  comprising  our  Regular  Army,  should  not  be  thoughtlessly  embar- 
rassed by  the  creation  of  new  and  unnecessary  posts  through  acts  of  Con- 
gress to  gratify  the  ambitions  or  interests  of  localities. 

While  the  maximum  legal  strength  of  the  Army  is  25,000  men,  the 
effective  strength,  through  various  causes,  is  but  little  over  20,000  men. 
The  purpose  of  Congress  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  fully  attained 
by  the  existing  condition.  While  no  considerable  increase  in  the  Army 
is,  in  my  judgment,  demanded  by  recent  events,  the  policy  of  seacoast 
fortification,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  we  have  been  steadily  engaged 
for  some  years,  has  so  far  developed  as  to  suggest  that  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Army  be  now  made  at  least  equal  to  the  legal  strength. 
Measures  taken  by  the  Department  during  the  year,  as  indicated,  have 
already  considerably  augmented  the  effective  force,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  presents  a plan,  which  I recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  Economies  effected  in  the  Department  in  other 
lines  of  its  work  will  offset  to  a great  extent  the  expenditure  involved  in 
the  proposition  submitted.  Among  other  things  this  contemplates  the 
adoption  of  the  three-battalion  formation  of  regiments,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Generals  Com- 
manding the  Army.  Compact  in  itself,  it  provides  a skeleton  organiza- 
tion, ready  to  be  filled  out  in  the  event  of  war,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  strength  and  requirements;  and  the  fact  that  every  other  nation, 
with  a single  exception,  has  adopted  this  formation  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  warfare  should  alone  secure  for  the  recommendation  an 
early  consideration. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  aiding  the  process  of  Federal  courts, 
and  removing  lawless  obstructions  to  the  performance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  legitimate  functions,  it  became  necessary  in  various  localities 
during  the  year  to  employ  a considerable  portion  of  the  regular  troops. 
The  duty  was  discharged  promptly,  courageously,  and  with  marked  dis- 
cretion by  the  officers  and  men,  and  the  most  gratifying  proof  was  thus 
afforded  that  the  Army  deserves  that  complete  confidence  in  its  efficiency 
and  discipline  which  the  country  has  at  all  times  manifested. 

The  year  has  been  free  from  disturbances  by  Indians,  and  the  chances 
of  further  depredations  on  their  part  are  constantly  becoming  more  re- 
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mote  and  improbable. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  War  Department  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1894,  amounted  to  $56.°39)009-34-  Cff  tllis  sum  $2,000,614.99 
was  for  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  $23,665,156. 16  for  the  support 
of  the  military  establishment,  $5,001,682.23  for  miscellaneous  objects, 
and  $25,371,555.96  for  public  works.  This  latter  sum  includes  $19,- 
494,037.49  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  $3,947>863-56  for 
fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense.  The  appropriations,  for  the 
current  year  aggregate  $52,429? 1 12.78,  and  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  next  fiscal  year  call  for  appropriations 
amounting  to  $52,318,629.55. 

The  skill  and  industry  of  our  ordnance  officers  and  inventors  have, 
it  is  believed,  overcome  the  mechanical  obstacles  which  have  heretofore 
delayed  the  armament  of  our  coasts,  and  this  great  national  undertaking 
upon  which  we  have  entered  may  now  proceed  as  rapidly  as  Congress 
shall  determine.  With  a supply  of  finished  guns  of  large  caliber  already 
on  hand,  to  which  additions  should  now  rapidly  follow,  the  wisdom  of 
providing  carriages  and  emplacements  for  their  mount  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  is  117,533 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  an  increase  of  5,343  over  the  number  reported 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  reports  of  militia  inspections  by 
Regular  Army  officers  show  a marked  increase  in  interest  and  efficiency 
among  the  State  organizations,  and  I strongly  recommend  a continuance 
of  the  policy  of  affording  every  practical  encouragement  possible  to  this 
important  auxiliary  of  our  military  establishment. 

The  condition  of  the  Apache  Indians  held  as  prisoners  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  eight  years  at  a cost  of  half  a million  dollars  has  been 
changed  during  the  year  from  captivity  to  one  which  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  self-support  and  at  least  par- 
tial civilization.  Legislation  enacted  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  gave 
the  War  Department  authority  to  transfer  the  survivors,  numbering  346, 
from  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  in  Alabama,  to  any  suitable  reservation. 
The  Department  selected  as  their  future  home  the  military  lands  neat 
Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.,  where,  under  military  surveillance,  the  former  prison- 
ers have  been  established  in  agriculture  under  conditions  favorable  to 
their  advancement. 

In  recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished  military  sendees  and 
faithful  discharge  of  delicate  and  responsible  civil  duties  by  Major-Gen- 
eral John  M.  Schofield,  now  the  General  Commanding  the  Army,  it  is 
suggested  to  Congress  that  the  temporary  revival  of  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant-general in  his  behalf  would  be  a just  and  gracious  act  and  would 
permit  his  retirement,  now  near  at  hand,  with  rank  befitting  his  merits. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  notes  the  gratifying  progress  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  overcoming  the  arrears  of  its  business  and  in 
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reaching  a condition  in  which  it  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  cases  as  they 
arise  without  any  unreasonable  delay.  This  result  is  of  course  very 
largely  due  to  the  successful  working  of  the  plan  inaugurating  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  In  respect  to  these  tribunals  the  suggestion  is  made 
in  quarters  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  that  an  additional  cir- 
cuit judge  for  each  circuit  would  greatly  strengthen  these  courts  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  their  adjudications,  and  that  such  an  addition 
would  not  create  a greater  force  of  judges  than  the  increasing  business 
of  such  courts  requires.  I commend  the  suggestion  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  Other  important  topics  are  adverted  to  in 
the  report,  accompanied  by  recommendations,  many  of  which  have  been 
treated  at  large  in  previous  messages,  and  at  this  time,  therefore,  need 
only  be  named.  I refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system  as  a measure 
of  compensation  to  Federal  officers;  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
United  States  commissioners,  at  least  in  the  Territories;  the  allowance 
of  writs  of  error  in  criminal  cases  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 

the  establishment  of  degrees  in  the  crime  of  murder.  A topic  dealt  with 
by  the  Attorney- General  of  much  importance  is  the  condition  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  permanent  solu- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Indian  problem  is  probably  not  to  be  expected 
at  once,  but  meanwhile  such  ameliorations  of  present  conditions  as  the 
existing  system  will  admit  of  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  I am  satisfied 
there  should  be  a Federal  court  established  for  the  Territory,  with  suf- 
ficient judges,  and  that  this  court  should  sit  within  the  Territory  and 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  as  to  Territorial  affairs  as  is  now  vested  in 
the  Federal  courts  sitting  in  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Another  subject  of  pressing  moment  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral is  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  a 
basis  equitable  as  regards  all  private  interests  and  as  favorable  to  the 
Government  as  existing  conditions  will  permit.  The  operation  of  a rail- 
road by  a court  through  a receiver  is  an  anomalous  state  of  things  which 
should  be  terminated  on  all  grounds,  public  and  private,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Besides,  not  to  enact  the  needed  enabling  legislation 
at  the  present  session  postpones  the  whole  matter  until  the  assembling 
of  a new  Congress  and  inevitably  increases  all  the  complications  of  the 
situation,  and  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a signal  failure  to  solve  a 
problem  which  has  practically  been  before  the  present  Congress  ever 
since  its  organization. 

Eight  years  ago  in  my  annual  message  I urged  upon  the  Congress  as 
strongly  as  I could  the  location  and  construction  of  two  prisons  for  the 
confinement  of  United  States  prisoners.  A similar  recommendation  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and  a few  years  ago  a law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  three  such  institutions.  No  ap- 
propriation has,  however,  been  made  to  carry  the  act  into  effect,  and  the 
old  and  discreditable  condition  still  exists. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  repeat  the  considerations  which 
make  an  impregnable  case  in  favor  of  the  ownership  and  management  by 
the  Government  of  the  penal  institutions  in  which  Federal  prisoners  are 
confined.  I simply  desire  to  again  urge  former  recommendations  on  the 
subject  and  to  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  which  he  states  that  the  military 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. , can  be  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a prison  for  Federal  convicts  without  the  least  difficulty  and 
with  an  actual  saving  of  money  from  every  point  of  view. 

Pending  a more  complete  reform,  I hope  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  War  this  easy  step  may  be  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  proper  care  of  its  convicts  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster- General  presents  a comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $75,- 
080,479.04  and  the  expenditures  to  $84,324,414.15. 

The  transactions  of  the  postal  service  indicate  with  barometric  cer- 
tainty the  fluctuations  in  the  business  of  the  country.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  business  complications  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  last  year 
to  an  unforeseen  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  deficiency  of  rev- 
enue to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  was 
estimated  in  advance  at  about  $8,000,000,  should  be  exceeded  by  nearly 
$1,225,000.  The  ascertained  revenues  of  the  last  year,  which  were  the 
basis  of  calculation  for  the  current  year,  being  less  than  estimated,  the 
deficiency  for  the  current  year  will  be  correspondingly  greater,  though 
the  Postmaster- General  states  that  the  latest  indications  are  so  favorable 
that  he  confidently  predicts  an  increase  of  at  least  8 per  cent  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  current  year  over  those  of  the  last  year. 

The  expenditures  increase  steadily  and  necessarily  with  the  growth 
and  needs  of  the  country,  so  that  the  deficiency  is  greater  or  less  in  any 
year,  depending  upon  the  volume  of  receipts. 

The  Postmaster- General  states  that  this  deficiency  is  unnecessary  and 
might  be  obviated  at  once  if  the  law  regulating  rates  upon  mail  matter 
of  the  second  class  was  modified.  The  rate  received  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  second-class  matter  is  1 cent  per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  such 
transmission  to  the  Government  is  eight  times  that  amount.  In  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  law  this  rate  covers  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
extensions  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  from  time  to  time  have  admitted 
to  the  privileges  intended  for  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodicals  a 
surprising  range  of  publications  and  created  abuses  the  cost  of  which 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  the  total  deficiency  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. Pretended  newspapers  are  started  by  business  houses  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  advertising  goods,  complying  with  the  law  in  form  only 
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and  discontinuing  the  publications  as  soon  as  the  period  of  advertising 
is  over.  ‘ ‘ Sample  copies  ’ ’ of  pretended  newspapers  are  issued  in  great 
numbers  for  a like  purpose  only.  The  result  is  a great  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  besides  its  humiliating  use  as  an  agency  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a business  house  to  advertise  its  goods  by 
means  of  a trick  upon  both  its  rival  houses  and  the  regular  and  legiti- 
mate newspapers.  Paper-covered  literature,  consisting  mainly  of  trashy 
novels,  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  tons  is  sent  through  the  mails 
at  i cent  per  pound,  while  the  publishers  of  standard  works  are  required 
to  pay  eight  times  that  amount  in  sending  their  publications.  Another 
abuse  consists  in  the  free  carriage  through  the  mails  of  hundreds  of  tons 
of  seed  and  grain  uselessly  distributed  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Postmaster- General  predicts  that  if  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  eradicate  these  abuses  not  only  will  the  Post-Office  Department  show 
no  deficiency,  but  he  believes  that  in  the  near  future  all  legitimate  news- 
papers and  periodical  magazines  might  be  properly  transmitted  through 
the  mails  to  their  subscribers  free  of  cost.  I invite  your  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  and  fully  indorse  the  views  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  total  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1894,  was  69,805,  an  increase  of  1,403  over  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  3,428  were  Presidential,  an  increase  in  that  class  of  68  over  the 
preceding  year. 

Six  hundred  and  ten  cities  and  towns  are  provided  with  free  delivery. 
Ninety-three  other  cities  and  towns  entitled  to  this  service  under  the  law 
have  not  been  accorded  it  on  account  of  insufficient  funds.  The  expense 
of  free  delivery  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  $1 2, 300,000, 
and  under  existing  legislation  this  item  of  expenditure  is  subject  to  con- 
stant increase.  The  estimated  cost  of  rural  free  delivery  generally  is  so 
very  large  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs. 

During  the  year  830  additional  domestic  money-order  offices  were  estab- 
lished. The  total  number  of  these  offices  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
19,264.  There  were  14,304,041  money  orders  issued  during  the  year, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  994,306.  The  value  of 
these  orders  amounted  to  $138,793,579.49,  an  increase  of  $1 1,217, 145.84. 
There  were  also  issued  during  the  year  postal  notes  amounting  to  $12,- 
649,094.55. 

During  the  year  218  international  money-order  offices  were  added  to 
those  already  established,  making  a total  of  2,625  such  offices  in  operation 
June  30,  1894.  The  number  of  international  money  orders  issued  during 
the  year  was  917,823,  a decrease  in  number  of  138,176,  and  their  value 
was  $13,792,455.31,  a decrease  in  amount  of  $2,549,382.55.  The  num- 
ber of  orders  paid  was  361,180,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
60,263,  and  their  value  was  $6,568,493.78,  an  increase  of  $1,285,118.08. 
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From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  the  total  issue  of  money 
orders  and  postal  notes  for  the  year  amounted  to  $165,235, 129.35. 

The  number  of  letters  and  packages  mailed  during  the  year  for  special 
delivery  was  3,436,970.  The  special-delivery  stamps  used  upon  these 
letters  and  packages  amounted  to  $343,697.  The  messengers  fees  paid 
for  their  delivery  amounted  to  $261,209.70,  leaving  a balance  in  favor  of 
the  Government  of  $82,487.30. 

The  report  shows  most  gratifying  results  in  the  way  of  economies 
worked  out  without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service.  These 
consist  in  the  abrogation  of  steamship  subsidy  contracts,  reletting  of  mail 
transportation  contracts,  and  in  the  cost  and  amount  of  supplies  used  in 
the  service,  amounting  in  all  to  $16,619,047.42. 

This  report  also  contains  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  an  arrangement  which  amounts  practically  to 
the  establishment  of  one  postal  system  for  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  next  congress  of  the  union  will  meet  in  Washington  in  1897, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  timely  action  will  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  per- 
fecting preparations  for  that  event. 

The  Postmaster- General  renews  the  suggestion  made  in  a previous 
report  that  the  Department  organization  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
creating  a direct  district  supervision  of  all  postal  affairs,  and  in  this  sug- 
gestion I fully  concur. 

There  are  now  connected  with  the  Post-Office  establishment  32,661 
employees  who  are  in  the  classified  service.  This  includes  many  who 
have  been  classified  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General.  He 
states  that  another  year’s  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
serves  only  to  strengthen  the  conviction  as  to  the  excellent  working  of 
the  civil-service  law  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
shows  very  gratifying  progress  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  our  new 
Navy.  All  the  vessels  now  building,  including  the  three  torpedo  boats 
authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  excepting  the  first-class  bat- 
tle ship  Iowa , will  probably  be  completed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  estimates  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1896,  are  large,  but  they  include  practically  the  entire  sum  necessary 
to  complete  and  equip  all  the  new  ships  not  now  in  commission,  so  that 
unless  new  ships  are  authorized  the  appropriations  for  the  naval  serv- 
ice for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  should  fall  below  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  by  at  least  $12,000,000. 

The  Secretary  presents  with  much  earnestness  a plea  for  the  authori- 
zation of  three  additional  battle  ships  and  ten  or  twelve  torpedo  boats. 
While  the  unarmored  vessels  heretofore  authorized,  including  those  now 
nearing  completion,  will  constitute  a fleet  which  it  is  believed  is  sufficient 
for  ordinary  cruising  purposes  in  time  of  peace,  we  have  now  completed 
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and  in  process  of  construction  but  four  first-class  battle  ships  and  but  few 
torpedo  boats.  If  we  are  to  have  a navy  for  warlike  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  we  certainly  ought  to  increase  both  the  number  of  battle 
ships  and  torpedo  boats. 

The  manufacture  of  armor  requires  expensive  plants  and  the  aggrega- 
tion of  many  skilled  workmen.  All  the  armor  necessary  to  complete  the 
vessels  now  building  will  be  delivered  before  the  ist  of  June  next.  If  no 
new  contracts  are  given  out,  contractors  must  disband  their  workmen  and 
their  plants  must  lie  idle.  Battle  ships  authorized  at  this  time  would  not  be 
well  under  way  until  late  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  at  least  three  years 
and  a half  from  the  date  of  the  contract  would  be  required  for  their  com- 
pletion. The  Secretary  states  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  such  ships  need  be  included  in  the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year. 

I recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  construction  of  additional 
battle  ships  and  torpedo  boats. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  manufacture  not  only  of  a reserve 
supply  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  material  for  ships  of  the  Navy,  but  also 
a supply  for  the  auxiliary  fleet.  Guns  and  their  appurtenances  should  be 
provided  and  kept  on  hand  for  both  these  purposes.  We  have  not  to-day 
a single  gun  that  could  be  put  upon  the  ships  Paris  or  New  York  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company  or  any  other  ship  of  our  reserve  Navy. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  at  the  Washington  Navy- Yard  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily,  and  none  of  our  new  ships  will  be  required  to  wait  for  their 
guns  or  ordnance  equipment. 

An  important  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  coor- 
dinating the  duties  of  the  several  bureaus  concerned  in  the  construction 
of  ships.  This  order,  it  is  believed,  will  secure  to  a greater  extent  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible  the  harmonious  action  of  these  several  bureaus 
and  make  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  more  certain. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  has  been  an  unusual  and  pressing  de- 
mand in  many  quarters  of  the  world  for  the  presence  of  vessels  to  guard 
American  interests. 

In  January  last,  during  the  Brazilian  insurrection,  a large  fleet  was  con- 
centrated in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  vigorous  action  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Benham  in  protecting  the  personal  and  commercial  rights  of  our 
citizens  during  the  disturbed  conditions  afforded  results  which  will,  it 
is  believed,  have  a far-reaching  and  wholesome  influence  whenever  in 
like  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary  for  our  naval  commanders 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  our  people  in  foreign  ports. 

The  war  now  in  progress  between  China  and  Japan  has  rendered  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  dispatch  eight  vessels  to  those  waters. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recommend  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey  proper  to  the 
Navy  Department.  I heartily  concur  in  this  recommendation.  Exclud- 
ing Alaska  and  a very  small  area  besides,  all  the  work  of  mapping  and 
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charting  our  coasts  has  been  completed.  The  hydrographic  work,  which 
must  be  done  over  and  over  again  by  reason  of  the  shifting  and  varying 
depths  of  water  consequent  upon  the  action  of  streams  and  tides,  has 
heretofore  been  done  under  the  direction  of  naval  officers  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  Navy  should  not  have  entire  charge  hereafter  of 
such  work,  especially  as  the  Hydrographi:  Office  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  making  efficient 
maps  entirely  similar  to  those  prepared  by  the  Coast  Survey. 

I feel  it  my  imperative  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  line  of  the  Navy. 
The  stagnation  of  promotion  in  this  the  vital  branch  of  the  service  is  so 
great  as  to  seriously  impair  its  efficiency. 

I consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  officers  should  before  the  eve  of  retirement  be  permitted  to  reach 
a grade  entitling  them  to  active  and  important  duty. 

The  system  adopted  a few  years  ago  regulating  the  employment  of  labot 
at  the  navy-yards  is  rigidly  upheld  and  has  fully  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness and  expediency.  It  is  within  the  domain  of  civil-service  reform 
inasmuch  as  workmen  are  employed  through  a board  of  labor  selected 
at  each  navy-yard  and  are  given  work  without  reference  to  politics  and 
in  the  order  of  their  application,  preference,  however,  being  given  to  Army 
and  Navy  veterans  and  those  having  former  navy-yard  experience. 

Amendments  suggested  by  experience  have  been  made  to  the  rules 
regulating  the  system.  Through  its  operation  the  work  at  our  navy- 
yards  has  been  vastly  improved  in  efficiency  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
has  been  honestly  and  fairly  awarded  to  willing  and  competent  applicants. 

It  is  hoped  that  if  this  system  continues  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  there 
will  soon  be  as  a natural  consequence  such  an  equalization  of  party  benefit 
as  will  remove  all  temptation  to  relax  or  abandon  it. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  situation  of 
the  numerous  and  interesting  branches  of  the  public  service  connected 
with  his  Department.  I commend  this  report  and  the  valuable  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  public  land  disposed  of  during  the  year  amounted  to  10,406,100.77 
acres,  including  28,876.05  of  Indian  lands. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  public  domain  still  remaining  amounts  to  a 
little  more  than  600,000,000  acres,  including,  however,  about  360,000,000 
acres  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  military  reservations  and  railroad  and  other 
selections  of  lands  yet  unadjudicated. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  sale  of  lands  amounted  to  $2,674,285.79, 
including  $91,981.03  received  for  Indian  lands. 

Thirty-five  thousand  patents  were  issued  for  agricultural  lands,  and 
3,100  patents  were  issued  to  Indians  on  allotments  of  their  holdings  in 
severalty,  the  land  so  allotted  being  inalienable  by  the  Indian  allottees 
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for  a period  of  twenty-five  years  after  patent. 

There  were  certified  and  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon- 
road  grants  during  the  year  865,556.45  acres  of  land,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  29,000,000  acres  were  embraced  in  the  lists  of  selections  made 
by  railroad  and  wagon-road  companies  and  awaited  settlement. 

The  selections  of  swamp  lands  and  that  taken  as  indemnity  therefor 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  same  in  1849  amount  to 
nearly  or  quite  80,500,000  acres,  of  which  58,000,000  have-been  patented 
to  States.  About  138,000  acres  were  patented  during  the  last  year. 
Nearly  820,000  acres  of  school  and  education  grants  were  approved  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  at  its  close  1,250,363.81  acres  remained  unadjusted. 

It  appears  that  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  on  account  of 
special  service  for  the  protection  of  the  public  lands  and  the  timber 
thereon  is  much  less  than  those  for  previous  years,  and  inadequate  for 
an  efficient  performance  of  the  work.  A larger  sum  of  money  than  has 
been  appropriated  during  a number  of  years  past  on  this  account  has  been 
returned  to  the  Government  as  a result  of  the  labors  of  those  employed 
in  the  particular  service  mentioned,  and  I hope  it  will  not  be  crippled  by 
insufficient  appropriation. 

I fully  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  that  adequate 
protection  be  provided  for  our  forest  reserves  and  that  a comprehensive 
forestry  system  be  inaugurated.  Such  keepers  and  superintendents  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  forests  already  reserved  should  be  provided. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  abandonment  of  the  policy 
sanctioned  by  present  laws  under  which  the  Government,  for  a very  small 
consideration,  is  rapidly  losing  title  to  immense  tracts  of  land  covered 
with  timber,  which  should  be  properly  reserved  as  permanent  sources  of 

timber  supply. 

The  suggestion  that  a change  be  made  in  the  manner  of  securing  sur- 
veys of  the  public  lands  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration.  I am 
satisfied  that  these  surveys  should  be  made  by  a corps  of  competent  sur- 
veyors under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 

An  exceedingly  important  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  relates  to 
the  manner  in  which  contests  and  litigated  cases  growing  out  of  efforts 
to  obtain  Government  land  are  determined.  The  entire  testimony  upon 
which  these  controversies  depend  in  all  their  stages  is  taken  before  the 
local  registers  and  receivers,  and  yet  these  officers  have  no  power  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  or  to  enforce  their  attendance  to  testify.  These  cases, 
numbering  three  or  four  thousand  annually,  are  sent  by  the  local  offi- 
cers to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  his  action.  The 
exigencies  of  his  other  duties  oblige  him  to  act  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
registers  and  receivers  without  an  opportunity  of  thorough  personal  ex- 
amination. Nearly  2,000  of  these  cases  are  appealed  annually  from  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Burdened  with  other  im- 
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portant  administrative  duties,  his  determination  of  these  appeals  must  be 
almost  perfunctory  and  based  upon  the  examination  of  others,  though 
this  determination  of  the  Secretary  operates  as  a final  adjudication  upon 
rights  of  very  great  importance. 

I concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  should  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  deciding  litigated  land  cases, 
that  a nonpartisan  court  should  be  created  to  pass  on  such  cases,  and  that 
the  decisions  of  this  court  should  be  final,  at  least  so  far  as  the  decisions 
of  the  Department  are  now  final.  The  proposed  court  might  be  given 
authority  to  certify  questions  of  law  in  matters  of  especial  importance  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  decision.  The  creation  of  such  a tribunal  would 
expedite  the  disposal  of  cases  and  insure  decisions  of  a more  satisfactory 
character.  The  registers  and  receivers  who  originally  hear  and  decide 
these  disputes  should  be  invested  with  authority  to  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  and  testify  before  them. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  Indians  shows  a steady  and  healthy  prog‘ 
ress,  their  situation  is  not  satisfactory  at  all  points.  Some  of  them  to 
whom  allotments  of  land  have  been  made  are  found  to  be  unable  or  dis- 
inclined to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  or  to  otherwise  beneficially  manage 
their  land.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who, 
as  it  appears  by  reports  of  their  agent,  have  in  many  instances  never  been 
located  upon  their  allotments,  and  in  some  cases  do  not  even  know  where 
their  allotments  are.  Their  condition  has  deteriorated.  They  are  not 
self-supporting  and  they  live  in  camps  and  spend  their  time  in  idleness. 

I have  always  believed  that  allotments  of  reservation  lands  to  Indians 
)n  severalty  should  be  made  sparingly,  or  at  least  slowly,  and  with  the 
Utmost  caution.  In  these  days,  when  white  agriculturists  and  stock 
raisers  of  experience  and  intelligence  find  their  lot  a hard  one,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  Indians,  unless  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  habits  of 
industry,  to  support  themselves  on  the  small  tracts  of  land  usually  allotted 
to  them. 

If  the  self-supporting  scheme  by  allotment  fails,  the  wretched  pauper- 
ism of  the  allottees  which  results  is  worse  than  their  original  condition 
of  regulated  dependence.  It  is  evident  that  the  evil  consequences  of  ill- 
advised  allotment  are  intensified  in  cases  where  the  false  step  can  not  be 
retraced  on  account  of  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  reservation 
lands  remaining  after  allotments  are  made  and  the  disposition  of  such 
remaining  lands  to  settlers  or  purchasers  from  the  Government. 

I am  convinced  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  and  the 
success  of  every  step  taken  in  that  direction  depend  to  a very  large  extent 
upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  reservation  agents  and  the  inter- 
est they  have  in  their  work.  An  agent  fitted  for  his  place  can  do  much 
toward  preparing  the  Indians  under  his  charge  for  citizenship  and  allot- 
ment of  their  lands,  and  his  advice  as  to  any  matter  concerning  their 
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welfare  will  not  mislead.  An  unfit  agent  will  make  no  effort  to  advance 
the  Indians  on  his  reservation  toward  civilization  or  preparation  for  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty,  and  his  opinion  as  to  their  condition  in  this 
and  other  regards  is  heedless  and  valueless. 

The  indications  are  that  the  detail  of  army  officers  as  Indian  agents 
will  result  in  improved  management  on  the  reservations. 

Whenever  allotments  are  made  and  any  Indian  on  the  reservation  has 
previously  settled  upon  a lot  and  cultivated  it  or  shown  a disposition  to 
improve  it  in  any  way,  such  lot  should  certainly  be  allotted  to  him,  and 
this  should  be  made  plainly  obligatory  by  statute. 

In  the  light  of  experience  and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  Indian 
situation  and  its  exigencies  in  the  future,  I am  not  only  disposed  to  be 
very  cautious  in  making  allotments,  but  I incline  to  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  the  opinion  that  when  allotments  are  made  the 
balance  of  reservation  land  remaining  after  allotment,  instead  of  being 
bought  by  the  Government  from  the  Indians  and  opened  for  settlement 
with  such  scandals  and  unfair  practices  as  seem  unavoidable,  should  re- 
main for  a time  at  least  as  common  land  or  be  sold  by  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  an  orderly  way  and  at  fixed  prices,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  location  and  desirability,  and  that  the  proceeds,  less  expenses, 
should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  proprietors. 

The  intelligent  Indian-school  management  of  the  past  year  has  been 
followed  by  gratifying  results.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  advance  the 
work  in  a sound  and  practical  manner.  Five  institutes  of  Indian  teach- 
ers have  been  held  during  the  year,  and  have  proved  very  beneficial 
through  the  views  exchanged  and  methods  discussed  particularly  appli- 
cable to  Indian  education. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  a gradual  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Indian  contract  schools,  so  that  in  a comparatively  short  time 
they  may  give  way  altogether  to  Government  schools,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  change  may  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  perfected  without  too  great 
expense  to  the  Government  or  undue  disregard  of  investments  made  by 
those  who  have  established  and  are  maintaining  such  contract  schools. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  ending  June  30,  1895,  applica- 
ble to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Indian  service  amounts  to  $6,733,- 
003. 18,  being  less  by  $663,240.64  than  the  sum  appropriated  on  the  same 
account  for  the  previous  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1894,  there 
were  969,544  persons  on  our  pension  rolls,  being  a net  increase  of  3,532 
over  the  number  reported  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

These  pensioners  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Soldiers  and  sailors  sur- 
vivors of  all  wars,  753,968;  widows  and  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers, 
215,162;  army  nurses  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  414.  Of  these  pen- 
sioners 32,039  are  surviving  soldiers  of  Indian  and  other  wars  prior  to 
the  late  Civil  War  and  the  widows  or  relatives  of  such  soldiers. 
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The  remainder,  numbering  937,505,  are  receiving  pensions  on  account 
of  the  rebellion,  and  of  these  469,344  are  011  the  rolls  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  sometimes  called  the  dependent-pension  law. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $139,- 
804,461.05,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  from  the  sum  appropriated 
of  $25,205,712.65. 

The  sum  necessary  to  meet  pension  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  is  estimated  at  $140,000,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  year  1895, 
being  the  thirtieth  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  must, 
according  to  all  sensible  human  calculation,  see  the  highest  limit  of  the 
pension  roll,  and  that  after  that  year  it  must  begin  to  decline. 

The  claims  pending  in  the  Bureau  have  decreased  more  than  90,000 
during  the  year.  A large  proportion  of  the  new  claims  filed  are  for 
increase  of  pension  by  those  now  on  the  rolls. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  was  80,213. 

The  names  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  all  causes  during  the  year  num- 
bered 37,951. 

Among  our  pensioners  are  9 widows  and  3 daughters  of  soldiers  of  toe 

Revolution  and  45  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  barefaced  and  extensive  pension  frauds  exposed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courageous  and  generous  veteran  soldier  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  leave  no  room  for  the  claim  that  no  purgation  of  our  pen- 
sion rolls  was  needed  or  that  continued  vigilance  and  prompt  action  are 
not  necessary  to  the  same  end. 

The  accusation  that  an  effort  to  detect  pension  frauds  is  evidence  of 
unfriendliness  toward  our  worthy  veterans  and  a denial  of  their  claims 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Government  suggests  an  unfortunate  indiffer- 
ence to  the  commission  of  any  offense  which  has  for  its  motive  the  seem- 
ing of  a pension  and  indicates  a willingness  to  be  blind  to  the  existence 
of  mean  and  treacherous  crimes  which  play  upon  demagogic  fears  and 
make  sport  of  the  patriotic  impulse  of  a grateful  people. 

The  completion  of  the  Eleventh  Census  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  The  total  disbursements  on  account  of  the  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3°)  1894*  amounted  to  $10,365,676.81.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Census  Office 
was  679;  at  present  there  are  about  400.  Ihe  whole  number  of  volumes 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  Eleventh  Census  will  be  25,  and  the}  will 
contain  22,270  printed  pages.  The  assurance  is  confidently  made  that 
before  the  close  of  the  present  calendar  year  the  material  stdl  incomplete 
will  be  practically  in  hand,  and  the  census  can  certainly  be  closed  by  the 
4th  of  March,  1895.  After  that  the  revision  and  proof  reading  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  volumes  will  still  be  required. 

The  text  of  the  census  volumes  has  been  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
analysis  of  the  statistics  presented.  This  method,  which  is  in  accordance 
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with  law,  has  caused  more  or  less  friction  and  in  some  instances  individual 
disappointment,  for  when  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  took  charge  of  the 
work  he  found  much  matter  on  hand  which  according  to  this  rule  he  was 
compelled  to  discard.  The  census  is  being  prepared  according  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  designed  to  collect  facts  and  certify  them  to  the  public 
not  to  elaborate  arguments  or  to  present  personal  views. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  report  reviews  the  operations  of 
his  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  makes  recommendations  for 
the  further  extension  of  its  usefulness.  He  reports  a saving  in  expendi- 
tures during  the  year  of  $600,000,  which  is  covered  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury. This  sum  is  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  appropriation. 

A special  study  has  been  made  of  the  demand  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts in  all  foreign  markets,  especially  Great  Britain.  That  country  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  during  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  1894,  305,910  live  beef  cattle,  valued  at  $26,500,000,  as  against  182,- 
61 1 cattle,  valued  at  $16,634,000,  during  the  same  period  for  1893. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1894  the  United  Kingdom  took  also 
112,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  beef  from  the  United  States,  valued  at 
nearly  $10,000,000. 

The  report  shows  that  during  the  nine  months  immediately  preceding 
September  30,  1894,  the  United  States  exported  to  Great  Britain  222,- 
676,000  pounds  of  pork;  of  apples,  1,900,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,500,- 
000,  and  of  horses  2,811,  at  an  average  value  of  $139  per  head.  There 
was  a falling  off  in  American  wheat  exports  of  13,500,000  bushels,  and 
the  Secretary  is  inclined  to  believe  that  wheat  may  not  in  the  future  be 
the  staple  export  cereal  product  of  our  country,  but  that  corn  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  importance  as  an  export  on  account  of  the  new  uses 
to  which  it  is  constantly  being  appropriated. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to  $628,363,038,  being  72.28 
per  cent  of  American  exports  of  every  description,  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  took  more  than  54  per  cent  of  all  farm  products 
finding  foreign  markets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  during  the  year  two 
new  and  important  lines  of  research.  The  first  relates  to  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  with  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  familiarizing  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  distinctive  grasses  of  the  United  States  and  teaching  them 
how  to  introduce  valuable  foreign  forage  plants  which  may  be  adapted 
to  this  country.  The  second  relates  to  agricultural  soils  and  crop  pro- 
duction, involving  the  analyses  of  samples  of  soils  from  all  sections  of  the 
American  Union,  to  demonstrate  their  adaptability  to  particular  plants 
and  crops.  Mechanical  analyses  of  soils  may  be  of  such  inestimable  util- 
ity that  it  is  foremost  in  the  new  lines  of  agricultural  research,  and  the 
Secretary  therefore  recommends  that  a division  having  it  in  charge  be 
permanently  established  in  the  Department. 
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The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Weather  Bureau  was  $951,100.  Of 
that  sum  $138,500,  or  14  per  cent,  has  been  saved  and  is  returned  to  the 

Treasury. 

As  illustrating  the  usefulness  of  this  service  it  may  be  here  stated  that 
the  warnings  which  were  very  generally  given  of  two  tropical  storms 
occurring  in  September  and  October  of  the  present  year  resulted  in  de- 
taining safely  in  port  2,305  vessels,  valued  at  $36,283,913,  laden  with 
cargoes  of  probably  still  greater  value.  What  is  much  more  important 
and  gratifying,  many  human  lives  on  these  ships  were  also  undoubtedly 

saved. 

The  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  $850,000, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  year  were  only  $495>429*24>  thus  leaving 
unexpended  $354,570.76.  The  inspection  of  beef  animals  for  export 
and  interstate  trade  has  been  continued,  and  12,944,056  head  were  in- 
spected during  the  year,  at  a cost  of  1 34  cents  per  head,  against  4 Y\  cents 
for  1893.  The  amount  of  pork  microscopically  examined  was  35, 437 >937 
pounds,  against  20,677,410  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of 
this  inspection  has  been  diminished  from  8^  cents  per  head  in  1893  to 
cents  in  1894. 

The  expense  of  inspecting  the  pork  sold  in  1894  to  Germany  and  France 
by  the  United  States  was  $88,922.10.  The  quantity  inspected  was  greater 
by  15,000,000  pounds  than  during  the  preceding  year,  when  the  cost  of 
such  inspection  was  $172,367.08.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  law  providing  for  the  microscopic  inspection  of  export  and 
interstate  meat  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  owners  of  the  meat  inspected 
to  pay  the  cost  of  such  inspection,  and  I call  attention  to  the  arguments 
presented  in  his  report  in  support  of  this  recommendation. 

The  live  beef  cattle  exported  and  tagged  during  the  year  numbered 
353-535*  This  is  an  increase  of  69,533  head  over  the  previous  year. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  cattle  shipped  to  Europe  has  cost  an  aver- 
age of  10^  cents  for  each  animal,  and  the  cost  of  inspecting  Southern 
cattle  and  the  disinfection  of  cars  and  stock  yards  averages  2.7  cents  per 
animal. 

The  scientific  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  pro- 
gressed steadily  during  the  year.  Much  tuberculin  and  mallein  have 
been  furnished  to  State  authorities  for  use  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  glanders. 

Quite  recently  this  Department  has  published  the  results  of  its  inves- 
tigations of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  its  researches  will  be  vigorously 
continued.  Certain  herds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  thoroughly 
inspected  and  will  probably  supply  adequate  scope  for  the  Department 
to  intelligently  prosecute  its  scientific  work  and  furnish  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  purposes  of  illustration,  description,  and  definition. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  suspected  of  containing  the  bacilli  of  tubercu- 
losis has  been  during  the  year  very  thoroughly  explained  in  a leaflet  by 
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Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  given  general  circulation 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  which  is  a part  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  during  the  past  year  engaged  itself  al- 
most wholly  in  preparing  for  publication  works  based  upon  the  reports 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other  institutions  for  agricultural 
inquiry  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  for  1893  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the  experiment  stations  through- 
out the  Union  were  the  only  moneys  taken  out  of  the  National  Treasury 
by  act  of  Congress  for  which  no  accounting  to  Federal  authorities  was 
required.  Responding  to  this  suggestion,  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  in 
making  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
provided  that — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  annual  financial  state- 
ment required  by  section  3 of  said  act  of  March  2,  1887;  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
expenditures  under  the  appropriation  hereby  made  are  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  shall  make  report  thereon  to  Congress. 

In  obedience  to  this  law  the  Department  of  Agriculture  immediately 
sent  out  blank  forms  of  expense  accounts  to  each  station,  and  proposes 
in  addition  to  make,  through  trusted  experts,  systematic  examination  of 
the  several  stations  during  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  by 
personal  investigation  the  detailed  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make,  as  the  statute  provides,  a satisfactory 
report  to  Congress.  The  boards  of  management  of  the  several  stations 
with  great  alacrity  and  cordiality  have  approved  the  amendment  to  the 
law  providing  this  supervision  of  their  expenditures,  anticipating  that 
it  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stations  and  protect  their  directors 
and  managers  from  loose  charges  concerning  their  use  of  public  funds, 
besides  bringing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  closer  and  more 
confidential  relations  with  the  experimental  stations,  and  through  their 
joint  service  largely  increasing  their  usefulness  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

Acting  upon  a recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of  1893,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $10,000  “to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  articles 
and  commodities  used  for  human  food,  with  special  suggestions  of  full, 
wholesome,  and  edible  rations  less  wasteful  and  more  economical  than 
those  in  common  use.” 

Under  this  appropriation  the  Department  has  prepared  and  now  has 
nearly  ready  for  distribution  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  nutritive 
value  and  pecuniary  economy  of  food.  When  we  consider  that  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  money  earned  by  the  wage  earners  of  the  civilized  world  is 
expended  by  them  for  food,  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  apparent. 
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The  Department  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1893  $2,354,809.56,  and 
out  of  that  sum  the  total  amount  expended  in  scientific  research  was  45.6 
per  cent.  But  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  out  °f  a total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,948,988.38,  the  Department  applied  51.8  per  cent  of  that  sum 
to  scientific  work  and  investigation.  It  is  therefore  very  plainly  observ- 
able that  the  economies  which  have  been  practiced  in  the  administration 
of  the  Department  have  not  been  at  the  expense  of  scientific  research. 

The  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  1893 
that  the  vicious  system  of  promiscuous  free  distribution  of  its  departmen- 
tal documents  be  abandoned  is  again  urged.  These  publications  may 
well  be  furnished  without  cost  to  public  libraries,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  the  officers  and  libraries  of  States  and  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; but  from  all  individuals  applying  for  them  a price  covering 
the  cost  of  the  document  asked  for  should  be  required.  Thus  the  pub- 
lications and  documents  would  be  secured  by  those  who  really  desire 
them  for  proper  purposes.  Half  a million  of  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  printed  for  distribution,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $300,000.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  cumbering  storerooms  at 
the  Capitol  and  the  shelves  of  secondhand-book  stores  throughout  the 
country.  All  this  labor  and  waste  might  be  avoided  if  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  were  adopted. 

The  Secretary  also  again  recommends  that  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  seeds  cease  and  that  no  money  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  except 
to  experiment  stations.  He  reiterates  the  reasons  given  in  his  report  for 
1893  for  discontinuing  this  unjustifiable  gratuity,  and  I fully  concur  in 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  reached. 

The  best  service  of  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  ascertainment,  by  diligence  and  care,  of  the  actual  and  real  condi- 
tions, favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  the  farmers  and  farms  of  the  country, 
and  to  seek  the  causes  which  produce  these  conditions,  to  the  end  that 
the  facts  ascertained  may  guide  their  intelligent  treatment. 

A further  important  utility  in  agricultural  statistics  is  found  in  their 
elucidation  of  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  farm  products  to  the  demand 
for  them  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

It  is  deemed  possible  that  an  agricultural  census  may  be  taken  each 
year  through  the  agents  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Department. 
Such  a course  is  commended  for  trial  by  the  chief  of  that  division.  Its 
scope  would  be: 

( 1 ) The  area  under  each  of  the  more  important  crops. 

(2)  The  aggregate  products  of  each  of  such  crops. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  hands  of  farmers  at  a date 
after  the  spring  sowings  and  plantings  and  before  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest, and  also  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  planters,  either  at  the  same  date  or  at  some  other  designated  time. 

The  co.st  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 
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Owing  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  statistician’s  work  and  the  natural 
and  acquired  fitness  necessary  to  its  successful  prosecution,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  expresses  the  opinion  that  every  person  employed  in  gath- 
ering statistics  under  the  chief  of  that  division  should  be  admitted  to  that 
service  only  after  a thorough,  exhaustive,  and  successful  examination  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  has  led 
him  to  call  for  such  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  assistant 
statisticians,  and  also  of  candidates  for  chiefs  of  sections  in  that  division. 

The  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  superficially 
dealt  with  in  this  communication,  and  I commend  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  very  important  interests  with  which  it  deals  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  advantages  to  the  public  service  of  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  civil-service  reform  are  constantly  more  apparent,  and  nothing  is  so 
encouraging  to  those  in  official  life  who  honestly  desire  good  government 
as  the  increasing  appreciation  by  our  people  of  these  advantages.  A vast 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  land  are  ready  to  insist  that  the  time  and 
attention  of  those  they  .select  to  perform  for  them  important  public  duties 
should  not  be  distracted  by  doling  out  minor  offices,  and  they  are  growing 
to  be  unanimous  in  regarding  party  organization  as  something  that  should 
be  used  in  establishing  party  principles  instead  of  dictating  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  places  as  rewards  of  partisan  activity. 

Numerous  additional  offices  and  places  have  lately  been  brought  within 
civil-service  rules  and  regulations,  and  some  others  will  probably  soon  be 
included. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  I invite  careful  attention  to  the  recommendations  it  contains. 

I am  entirely  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to  be  longer  without  a 
national  board  of  health  or  national  health  officer  charged  with  no  other 
duties  than  such  as  pertain  to  the  protection  of  our  country  from  the 
invasion  of  pestilence  and  disease.  This  would  involve  the  establish- 
ment by  such  board  or  officer  of  proper  quarantine  precautions,  or  the  nec- 
essary aid  and  counsel  to  local  authorities  on  the  subject;  prompt  advice 
and  assistance  to  local  boards  of  health  or  health  officers  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  contagious  disease,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  no  such  local 
boards  or  officers  the  immediate  direction  by  the  national  board  or  officer 
of  measures  of  suppression;  constant  and  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  health  of  foreign  countries  and  all  parts  of  our  own  country  as 
related  to  contagious  diseases,  and  consideration  of  regulations  to  be 
enforced  in  foreign  ports  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagion  into 
our  cities  and  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  to  secure  their 
enforcement. 

There  seems  to  be  at  this  time  a decided  inclination  to  discuss  meas- 
ures of  protection  against  contagious  diseases  in  international  conference, 
with  a view  of  adopting  means  of  mutual  assistance.  The  creation  of 
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such  a national  health  establishment  would  greatly  aid  our  standing  in 
such  conferences  and  improve  our  opportunities  to  avail  ourselves  of  their 

benefits. 

I earnestly  recommend  the  inauguration  of  a national  board  of  health 
or  similar  national  instrumentality,  believing  the  same  to  be  a needed 
precaution  against  contagious  disease  and  in  the  interest  of  the  safety 
and  health  of  our  people. 

By  virtue  of  a statute  of  the  United  States  passed  in  1888  I appointed 
in  July  last  Hon.  John  D.  Kern  an,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Hon. 
Nicholas  H.  Worthington,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  form,  with  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  was  designated  by  said 
statute,  a commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  careful  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  controversies  between  certain  railroads  and  their  employees 
which  had  resulted  in  an  extensive  and  destructive  strike,  accompanied 
by  much  violence  and  dangerous  disturbance,  with  considerable  loss  of 

life  and  great  destruction  of  property. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  has  been  submitted  to  me  and  will  be 

transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  evidence  taken  upon  their  investi- 
gation. 

Their  work  has  been  well  done,  and  their  standing  and  intelligence  give 
assurance  that  the  report  and  suggestions  they  make  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  tariff  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  needs  impor- 
tant amendments  if  it  is  to  be  executed  effectively  and  with  certaint}7. 
In  addition  to  such  necessary  amendments  as  will  not  change  rates  of 
duty,  I am  still  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  putting  coal  and  iron  upon  the 
free  list. 

So  far  as  the  sugar  schedule  is  concerned,  I would  be  glad,  under  ex- 
isting aggravations,  to  see  every  particle  of  differential  duty  in  favor  of 
refined  sugar  stricken  out  of  our  tariff  law.  If  with  all  the  favor  now 
accorded  the  sugar-refining  interest  in  our  tariff  laws  it  still  languishes  to 
the  extent  of  closed  refineries  and  thousands  of  discharged  workmen, 
it  would  seem  to  present  a hopeless  case  for  reasonable  legislative  aid. 
Whatever  else  is  done  or  omitted,  I earnestly  repeat  here  the  recommen- 
dation I have  made  in  another  portion  of  this  communication,  that  the 
additional  duty  of  one- tenth  of  a cent  per  pound  laid  upon  sugar  imported 
from  countries  paying  a bounty  on  its  export  be  abrogated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  exceedingly  important  considerations  point  to  the  propriety  of 
this  amendment. 

With  the  advent  of  a new  tariff  policy  not  only  calculated  to  relieve 
the  consumers  of  our  land  in  the  cost  of  their  daily  life,  but  to  invite  a 
better  development  of  American  thrift  and  create  for  us  closer  and  more 
profitable  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  follows  as  a 
logical  and  imperative  necessity  that  we  should  at  once  remove  the  chier 
if  not  the  only  obstacle  which  has  so  long  prevented  our  participation  in 
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the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  sea.  A tariff  built  upon  the  theory  that 
it  is  well  to  check  imports  and  that  a home  market  should  bound  the 
industry  and  effort  of  American  producers  was  fitly  supplemented  by  a 
refusal  to  allow  American  registry  to  vessels  built  abroad,  though  owned 
and  navigated  by  our  people,  thus  exhibiting  a willingness  to  abandon  all 
contest  for  the  advantages  of  American  transoceanic  carriage.  Our  new 
tariff  policy,  built  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  well  to  encourage  such  im* 
portations  as  our  people  need,  and  that  our  products  and  manufactures 
should  find  markets  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  is  consistently 
supplemented  by  the  greatest  possible  liberty  to  our  citizens  in  the  own- 
ership and  navigation  of  ships  in  which  our  products  and  manufactures 
may  be  transported.  The  millions  now  paid  to  foreigners  for  carry- 
ing American  passengers  and  products  across  the  sea  should  be  turned 
into  American  hands.  Shipbuilding,  which  has  been  protected  to  stran- 
gulation, should  be  revived  by  the  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for 
ships  when  built,  and  the  American  sailor  should  be  resurrected  and 
again  take  his  place — a sturdy  and  industrious  citizen  in  time  of  peace 
and  a patriotic  and  safe  defender  of  American  interests  in  the  day  of 
conflict. 

The  ancient  provision  of  our  law  denying  American  registry  to  ships 
built  abroad  and  owned  by  Americans  appears  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions  not  only  to  be  a failure  for  good  at  every  point,  but  to  be 
nearer  a relic  of  barbarism  than  anything  that  exists  under  the  permis- 
sion of  a statute  of  the  United  States.  I earnestly  recommend  its  prompt 
repeal. 

During  the  last  month  the  gold  reserved  in  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  Government  circulating  as  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  became  so  reduced  and  its  further  depletion  in  the 
near  future  seemed  so  certain  that  in  the  exercise  of  proper  care  for 
the  public  welfare  it  became  necessary  to  replenish  this  reserve  and  thus 
maintain  popular  faith  in  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  as  agreed  its  pecuniary  obligations. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  in  this  emergency  authority  had  existed 
to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  Government  bearing  a low  rate  of  interest  and 
maturing  within  a short  period;  but  the  Congress  having  failed  to  confer 
such  authority,  resort  was  necessarily  had  to  the  resumption  act  of  1875, 
and  pursuant  to  its  provisions  bonds  were  issued  drawing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent  per  annum  and  maturing  ten  years  after  their  issue, 
that  being  the  shortest  time  authorized  by  the  act.  I am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  on  the  sale  of  these  bonds  the  premium  received  operated 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  less  than 
3 per  cent. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  or  further  removed  from  sensible  finance  than 
the  relations  existing  between  the  currency  the  Government,  has  issued, 
the  gold  held  for  its  redemption,  and  the  means  which  must  be  resorted 
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to  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  such  redemption  fund  when  impaired. 
Even  if  the  claims  upon  this  fund  were  confined  to  the  obligations  origi- 
nally intended  and  if  the  redemption  of  these  obligations  meant  their 
cancellation,  the  fund  would  be  very  small.  But  these  obligations  when 
received  and  redeemed  in  gold  are  not  canceled,  but  are  reissued  and  may 
do  duty  many  times  by  way  of  drawing  gold  from  the  Treasury.  Thus 
we  have  an  endless  chain  in  operation  constantly  depleting  the  Treas- 
ury’s gold  and  never  near  a final  rest.  As  if  this  was  not  bad  enough, 
we  have,  by  a statutory  declaration  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  aided  the  force 
and  momentum  of  this  exhausting  process  and  added  largely  to  the  cur- 
rency obligations  claiming  this  peculiar  gold  redemption.  Our  small 
gold  reserve  is  thus  subject  to  drain  from  every  side.  The  demands  that 
increase  our  danger  also  increase  the  necessity  of  protecting  this  reserve 
against  depletion,  and  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  know  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  is  only  a temporary  palliation. 

1 1 is  perfectly  and  palpably  plain  that  the  only  way  under  present  con- 
ditions by  which  this  reserve  when  dangerously  depleted  can  be  replem 
ished  is  through  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Government  for 
gold,  and  yet  Congress  has  not  only  thus  far  declined  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  bonds  best  suited  to  such  a purpose,  but  there  seems  a disposition 
in  some  quarters  to  deny  both  the  necessity  and  power  for  the  issue  of 
bonds  at  all. 

I can  not  for  a moment  believe  that  any  of  our  citizens  are  deliberately 
willing  that  their  Government  should  default  in  its  pecuniary  obligations 
or  that  its  financial  operations  should  be  reduced  to  a sil\er  basis.  At 
any  rate,  I should  not  feel  that  my  duty  was  done  if  I omitted  an}  effort 
I could  make  to  avert  such  a calamity.  As  long,  therefore,  as  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  final  redemption  or  the  putting  aside  of  the  cur- 
rency obligation  now  used  to  repeatedly  and  constantly  draw  from  the 
Government  its  gold,  and  as  long  as  no  better  authority  for  bond  issues 
is  allowed  than  at  present  exists,  such  authority  will  be  utilized  when- 
ever and  as  often  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  a sufficient  gold 
reserve,  and  in  abundant  time  to  save  the  credit  of  our  country  and  make 
good  the  financial  declarations  of  our  Government. 

Questions  relating  to  our  banks  and  currency  are  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  just  referred  to,  and  they  also  present  some  unsatisfac- 
tory features.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  our 
currency  circulation  and  its  frequent  concentration  in  financial  centers 
when  it  is  most  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The.  absolute  divorcement  of  the  Government  from  the  business  of 
banking  is  the  ideal  relationship  of  the  Government  to  the  circulation 
of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

This  condition  can  not  be  immediately  reached,  but  as  a step  in  that 
direction  and  as  a means  of  securing  a more  elastic  currency  and  obviat- 
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in g other  objections  to  the  present  arrangement  of  bank  circulation  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents  in  his  report  a scheme  modifying 
present  banking  laws  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
by  State  banks  free  from  taxation  under  certain  limitations. 

The  Secretary  explains  his  plan  so  plainly  and  its  advantages  are  de- 
veloped by  him  with  such  remarkable  clearness  that  any  effort  on  my 
part  to  present  argument  in  its  support  would  be  superfluous.  I shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  an  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  Secre- 
tary’s proposed  changes  in  the  law  and  a brief  and  imperfect  statement 
of  their  prominent  features. 

It  is  proposed  to  repeal  all  laws  providing  for  the  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  as  security  for  circulation;  to  permit  national  banks  tc  issue 
circulating  notes  not  exceeding  in  amount  75  per  cent  of  their  paid-up 
and  unimpaired  capital,  provided  they  deposit  with  the  Government  as  a 
guaranty  fund,  in  United  States  legal-tender  notes,  including  Treasury 
notes  of  1890,  a sum  equal  in  amount  to  30  per  cent  of  the  notes  they 
desire  to  issue,  this  deposit  to  be  maintained  at  all  times,  but  whenever 
any  bank  retires  any  part  of  its  circulation  a proportional  part  of  its  guar- 
anty fund  shall  be  returned  to  it;  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  prepare  and  keep  on  hand  ready  for  issue  in  case  an  increase  in  circu- 
lation is  desired  blank  national-bank  notes  for  each  bank  having  circula- 
tion and  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  imposing  limitations 
and  restrictions  upon  banks  desiring  to  reduce  or  increase  their  circula- 
tion, thus  permitting  such  increase  or  reduction  within  the  limit  of  75 
per  cent  of  capital  to  be  quickly  made  as  emergencies  arise. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranty  fund  required,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a 
safety  fund  for  the  immediate  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  failed 
banks  by  imposing  a small  annual  tax,  say  one- half  of  1 per  cent,  upon 
the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  until  the  fund  amounts  to  5 percent 
of  the  total  circulation  outstanding.  When  a bank  fails  its  guaranty  fund 
is  to  be  paid  into  this  safety  fund  and  its  notes  are  to  be  redeemed  in  the 
first  instance  from  such  safety  fund  thus  augmented,  any  impairment  of 
such  fund  caused  thereby  to  be  made  good  from  the  immediately  available 
cash  assets  of  said  bank,  and  if  these  should  be  insufficient  such  impair- 
ment to  be  made  good  by  pro  rata  assessment  among  the  other  banks, 
their  contributions  constituting  a first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  failed 
bank  in  favor  of  the  contributing  banks.  As  a further  security  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  existing  provision  fixing  the  individual  liability  of 
stockholders  is  to  be  retained  and  the  bank’s  indebtedness  on  account 
of  its  circulating  notes  is  to  be  made  a first  lien  on  all  its  assets. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  printing  notes,  official  super- 
vision, cancellation,  and  other  like  charges  there  shall  be  imposed  a tax 
of  say  one-half  of  1 per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  average  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation. 

It  is  further  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  national-bank  notes  issued 
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of  a less  denomination  than  $10;  that  each  national  bank,  except  in  case 
of  a failed  bank,  shall  redeem  or  retire  its  notes  in  the  first  instance  at  its 
own  office  or  at  agencies  to  be  designated  by  it.  and  that  no  fixed  reserve 

need  be  maintained  on  account  of  deposits. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  exemption  of  State 
banks  from  taxation  by  the  United  States  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  by  banks  claiming  such  exemption  that  they  have  not  had  out- 
standing their  circulating  notes  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  their  paid-up 
and  unimpaired  capital;  that  their  stockholders  are  individually  liable  for 
the  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes  to  the  full  extent  of  their  owner- 
ship of  stock;  that  the  liability  of  said  banks  upon  their  circulating  notes 
constitutes  under  their  State  law  a first  lien  upon  their  assets;  that  such 
banks  have  kept  and  maintained  a guaranty  fund  in  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes,  including  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  equal  to  30  per  cent  of 
their  outstanding  circulating  notes,  and  that  such  banks  have  promptly 
redeemed  their  circulating  notes  when  presented  at  their  principal  01 
branch  offices. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  scheme  may  be  usefully  amended  in  some  of 
its  details,  but  I am  satisfied  it  furnishes  a basis  for  a very  great  improve- 
ment in  our  present  banking  and  currency  system. 

I conclude  this  communication  fully  appreciating  that  the  responsibility 
for  all  legislation  affecting  the  people  of  the  United  States  rests  upon  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  and  assuring  them  that,  whether  in  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  I have  made  or  not,  I shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  perfecting  any  legislation  that  tends  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  our  country. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  2 , 1895. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  present  assemblage  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
occurs  at  a time  when  the  interests  of  our  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  give  especial  prominence  to  the  condition  of  our  foreign  relations 
and  the  exigencies  of  our  national  finances.  The  reports  of  the  heads 
of  the  several  administrative  Departments  of  the  Government  fully  and 
plainly  exhibit  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective duties  and  present  such  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of 
our  country’s  condition  as  patriotic  and  intelligent  labor  and  observation 

suggest. 

I therefore  deem  my  executive  duty  adequately  performed  at  this  thne 
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by  presenting  to  the  Congress  the  important  phases  of  our  situation  as 
related  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  a statement  of  the 
financial  problems  which  confront  us,  omitting,  except  as  they  are  related 
to  these  topics,  any  reference  to  departmental  operations. 

I earnestly  invite,  however,  not  only  the  careful  consideration  but  the 
severely  critical  scrutiny  of  the  Congress  and  my  fellow-countrymen  to 
the  reports  concerning  these  departmental  operations.  If  justly  and  fairly 
examined,  they  will  furnish  proof  of  assiduous  and  painstaking  care  for 
the  public  welfare.  I press  the  recommendations  they  contain  upon  the 
respectful  attention  of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  legislation,  because 
I believe  their  adoption  would  promote  the  people’s  good. 

By  amendatory  tariff  legislation  in  January  last  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, recognizing  the  value  of  the  large  market  opened  to  the  free  impor- 
tation of  its  wools  under  our  last  tariff  act,  has  admitted  certain  products 
of  the  United  States  to  entry  at  reduced  duties.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  enlarge  the  exchanges  of  trade  on  a sound 
basis  of  mutual  benefit  are  in  this  instance  appreciated  by  the  country 
from  which  our  woolen  factories  draw  their  needful  supply  of  raw  material. 

The  Missions  boundary  dispute  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Brazil,  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbitrator  during 
the  term  of  my  predecessor,  and  which  was  submitted  to  me  for  determi- 
nation, resulted  in  an  award  in  favor  of  Brazil  upon  the  historical  and 
documentary  evidence  presented,  thus  ending  a long-protracted  contro- 
versy and  again  demonstrating  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  settling 
international  boundary  disputes  by  recourse  to  friendly  arbitration. 

Negotiations  are  progressing  for  a revival  of  the  United  States  and 
Chilean  Claims  Commission,  whose  work  was  abruptly  terminated  last 
year  by  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time  within  which  awards  could 
be  made. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  Chile  is  a step  of  great  interest 
and  importance  both  in  its  direct  consequences  upon  her  own  welfare  and 
as  evincing  the  ascendency  of  sound  financial  principles  in  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  close  of  the  momentous  struggle  between  China  and  Japan,  while 
relieving  the  diplomatic  agents  of  this  Government  from  the  delicate 
duty  they  undertook  at  the  request  of  both  countries  of  rendering  such 
service  to  the  subjects  of  either  belligerent  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  other  as  our  neutral  position  permitted,  developed  a domestic  con- 
dition in  the  Chinese  Empire  which  has  caused  much  anxiety  and  called 
for  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Either  as  a result  of  a weak  control 
by  the  central  Government  over  the  provincial  administrations,  following 
a diminution  of  traditional  governmental  authority  under  the  stress  of  an 
overwhelming  national  disaster,  or  as  a manifestation  upon  good  oppor- 
tunity of  the  aversion  of  the  Chinese  population  to  all  foreign  ways  and 
undertakings,  there  have  occurred  in  widely  separated  provinces  of  China 
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serious  outbreaks  of  the  old  fanatical  spirit  against  foreigners,  which  un- 
checked by  the  local  authorities,  if  not  actually  connived  at  by  them,  have 
culminated  in  mob  attacks  on  foreign  missionary  stations,  causing  muc  1 
destruction  of  property  and  attended  with  personal  injuries  as  well  as  loss 

°f  Although  but  one  American  citizen  was  reported  to  have  been  actu- 
ally wounded,  and  although  the  destruction  of  property  may  have  fallen 
more  heavily  upon  the  missionaries  of  other  nationalities  than  our  own 
it  plainly  behooved  this  Government  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  decided 
action  to  guard  against  similar  or  perhaps  more  dreadful  calamities  be- 
falling the  hundreds  of  American  mission  stations  which  have  grown  up 
throughout  the  interior  of  China  under  the  temperate  rule  of  tolera- 
tion, custom,  and  imperial  edict.  The  demands  of  the  United  States  an 
other  powers  for  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  respective  cities  and  provinces  who  by  neglect  or  otherwise 
had  permitted  uprisings,  and  for  the  adoption  of  stern  measures  by  the 
Emperor’s  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  or- 
eigners,  were  followed  by  the  disgrace  and  dismissal  of  certain  provincia 
officials  found  derelict  in  duty  and  the  punishment  by  death  of  a number 
of  those  adjudged  guilty  of  actual  participation  in  the  outrages. 

This  Government  also  insisted  that  a special  American  commission 
should  visit  the  province  where  the  first  disturbances  occurred  or  t ie 
purpose  of  investigation.  The  latter  commission,  formed  alter  much 
opposition,  has  gone  overland  from  Tientsin,  accompanied  by  a suitable 
Chinese  escort,  and  by  its  demonstration  of  the  readiness  and  ability  of 
our  Government  to  protect  its  citizens  will  act,  it  is  believed,  as  a most 

influential  deterrent  of  any  similar  outbreaks. 

The  energetic  steps  we  have  thus  taken  are  all  the  more  likely  to  result 
in  future  safety  to  our  citizens  in  China  because  the  Imperial  Government 

is,  I am  persuaded,  entirely  convinced  that  we  desire  only  the  liberty  and 
protection  of  our  own  citizens  and  redress  for  any  wrongs  they  may  har  e 
suffered,  and  that  we  have  no  ulterior  designs  or  objects,  political  or  oth- 
erwise ' China  will  not  forget  either  our  kindly  service  to  her  citizens 
during  her  late  war  nor  the  further  fact  that,  while  furnishing  all  the 
facilities  at  our  command  to  further  the  negotiation  of  a peace  between 
her  and  Japan,  we  sought  110  advantages  and  interposed  no  counsel. 

The  Governments  of  both  China  and  Japan  have,  in  special  dispatches 
transmitted  through  their  respective  diplomatic  representatives,  expressed 
in  a most  pleasing  manner  their  grateful  appreciation  of  our  assistance  to 
their  citizens  during  the  unhappy  struggle  and  of  the  value  of  our  aid  111 
paving  the  way  to  their  resumption  of  peaceful  relations. 

The  customary  cordial  relations  between  this  country'  and  France  have 
been  undisturbed,  with  the  exception  that  a full  explanation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  John  L.  Waller  by  the  expeditionary  military  authorities  of 
France  still  remains  to  be  given.  Mr.  Waller,  formerly  United  States 
consul  at  Tamatav,  remained  in  Madagascar  after  lus  term  of  office  ex- 
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pired,  and  was  apparently  successful  in  procuring  business  concessions 
from  the  Hovas  of  greater  or  less  value.  After  the  occupation  of  Tama- 
tav  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  by  the  French  he  was  arrested  upon 
various  charges,  among  them  that  of  communicating  military  information 
to  the  enemies  of  France,  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a military  tribunal, 
and  sentenced  to  twenty  years’  imprisonment. 

Following  the  course  justified  by  abundant  precedents,  this  Government 
requested  from  that  of  France  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
tribunal  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Waller’s  condemnation.  This  request  has 
been  complied  with  to  the  extent  of  supplying  a copy  of  the  official  rec- 
ord, from  which  appear  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  court,  the 
charges  as  formulated,  and  the  general  course  and  result  of  the  trial,  and 
by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  accused  was  tried  in  open  court  and  was 
defended  by  counsel;  but  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  charges, 
which  was  not  received  by  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  till  the 
first  week  in  October,  has  thus  far  been  withheld,  the  French  Government 
taking  the  ground  that  its  production  in  response  to  our  demand  would 
establish  a bad  precedent.  The  efforts  of  our  ambassador  to  procure  it, 
however,  though  impeded  by  recent  changes  in  the  French  ministry,  have 
not  been  relaxed,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  matter  will  shortly  be  reached.  Meanwhile  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Waller’s  confinement  has  every  alleviation  which  the  state  of 
his  health  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  demand  or  permit. 

In  agreeable  contrast  to  the  difference  above  noted  respecting  a matter 
of  common  concern,  where  nothing  is  sought  except  such  a mutually  sat- 
isfactory outcome  as  the  true  merits  of  the  case  require,  is  the  recent  res- 
olution of  the  French  Chambers  favoring  the  conclusion  of  a permanent 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  two  countries. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  by  France  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  a great  international  exposi- 
tion at  Paris  in  1900  as  a suitable  commemoration  of  the  close  of  this  the 
world’s  marvelous  century  of  progress.  I heartily  recommend  its  accept- 
ance, together  with  such  legislation  as  will  adequately  provide  for  a due 
representation  of  this  Government  and  its  people  on  the  occasion. 

Our  relations  with  the  States  of  the  German  Umpire  are  in  some  as- 
pects typical  of  a condition  of  things  elsewhere  found  in  countries  whose 
productions  and  trade  are  similar  to  our  own.  The  close  rivalries  of 
competing  industries;  the  influence  of  the  delusive  doctrine  that  the  in- 
ternal development  of  a nation  is  promoted  and  its  wealth  increased  by  a 
policy  which,  in  undertaking  to  reserve  its  home  markets  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  its  own  producers,  necessarily  obstructs  their  sales  in  foreign 
markets  and  prevents  free  access  to  the  products  of  the  world;  the  desire 
to  retain  trade  in  time-worn  ruts,  regardless  of  the  inexorable  laws  of 
new  needs  and  changed  conditions  of  demand  and  supoly,  and  our  own 
halting  tardiness  in  inviting  a freer  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by 
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this  means  imperiling  our  footing  in  the  external  markets  naturally  open 
to  us,  have  created  a situation  somewhat  injurious  to  American  export 
interests  not  only  in  Germany,  where  they  are  perhaps  most  noticeable, 
but  in  adjacent  countries.  The  exports  affected  are  largely  American 
cattle  and  other  food  products,  the  reason  assigned  for  unfavorable  dis- 
crimination being  that  their  consumption  is  deleterious  to  the  public 
health.  This  is  all  the  more  irritating  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  Euro- 
pean state  is  as  jealous  of  the  excellence  and  wholesomeness  of  its  ex- 
ported food  supplies  as  the  United  States,  nor  so  easily  able,  on  account  of 

inherent  soundness,  to  guarantee  those  qualities. 

Nor  are  these  difficulties  confined  to  our  food  products  designed  for 
exportation.  Our  great  insurance  companies,  for  example,  having  built 
up  a vast  business  abroad  and  invested  a large  share  of  their  gams  m 
foreign  countries  in  compliance  with  the  local  laws  and  regulations  then 
existing,  now  find  themselves  within  a narrowing  circle  of  onerous  and 
unforeseen  conditions,  and  are  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  retirement 
from  a field  thus  made  unprofitable,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  summarily 
expelled,  as  some  of  them  have  lately  been  from  Prussia. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  international  trade  can  not  be  one-sided. 
Its  currents  are  alternating,  and  its  movements  should  be.  honestly  re- 
ciprocal. Without  this  it  almost  necessarily  degenerates  into  a device 
to  gain  advantage  or  a contrivance  to  secure  benefits  with  only  the  sem- 
blance of  a return.  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations  we  ought  to  be 
open-handed  and  scrupulously  fair.  This  should  be  our  policy  as  a pro- 
ducing nation,  and  it  plainly  becomes  us  as  a people  who  love  generosity 
and  the  moral  aspects  of  national  good  faith  and  reciprocal  forbearance. 

These  considerations  should  not,  however,  constrain  us  to  submit  to 
unfair  discrimination  nor  to  silently  acquiesce  in  vexatious  hindrances  to 

the  enjoyment  of  our  share  of  the  legitimate  advantages  of  proper  trade 
relations  If  an  examination  of  the  situation  suggests  such  measures  on 
our  part  as  would  involve  restrictions  similar  to  those  from  which  we 
suffer,  the  way  to  such  a course  is  easy.  It  should,  however,  by  no  means 
be  lightly  entered  upon,  since  the  necessity  for  the  inauguration  of  such 
a policy  would  be  regretted  by  the  best  sentiment  of  our  people  and  be- 
cause it  naturally  and  logically  might  lead  to  consequences  of  the  gravest 

character. 

I take  pleasure  in  calling  to  your  attention  the  encomiums  bestowed  on 
those  vessels  of  our  new  Navy  which  took  part  in  the  notable  ceremony 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  was  fitting  that  this  extraordinary 
achievement  of  the  newer  German  nationality  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  America’s  exposition  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  world’s 

naval  energy. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  always  intimate  and  important,  have 
demanded  during  the  past  year  even  a greater  share  of  consideration  than 

is  usual. 
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Several  vexatious  questions  were  left  undetermined  by  the  decision  of 
the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Tribunal.  The  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  that  august  body  has  not  been  followed  by  the  results  they 
were  intended  to  accomplish,  either  because  the  principles  themselves 
lacked  in  breadth  and  definiteness  or  because  their  execution  has  been 
more  or  less  imperfect.  Much  correspondence  has  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  on  the  subject  of  preventing  the  extermi- 
nating slaughter  of  seals.  The  insufficiency  of  the  British  patrol  of  Bering 
Sea  under  the  regulations  agreed  on  by  the  two  Governments  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  yet  only  two  British  ships  have  been  on  police  duty  dur- 
ing this  season  in  those  waters. 

The  need  of  a more  effective  enforcement  of  existing  regulations  as  well 
as  the  adoption  of  such  additional  regulations  as  experience  has  shown  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  award  have  been 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  British  Government,  but  thus  far  without  effect- 
ive results.  In  the  meantime  the  depletion  of  the  seal  herds  by  means  of 
pelagic  hunting  has  so  alarmingly  progressed  that  unless  their  slaughter 
is  at  once  effectively  checked  their  extinction  within  a few  years  seems  to 
be  a matter  of  absolute  certainty. 

The  understanding  by  which  the  United  States  was  to  pay  and  Great 
Britain  to  receive  a lump  sum  of  $425,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  Brit- 
ish claims  for  damages  arising  from  our  seizure  of  British  sealing  vessels 
unauthorized  under  the  award  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  last  Congress,  which  declined  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation.  I am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  arrangement  was  a judi- 
cious and  advantageous  one  for  the  Government,  and  I earnestly  recom- 
mend that  it  be  again  considered  and  sanctioned.  If,  however,  this  does 
not  meet  with  the  favor  of  Congress,  it  certainly  will  hardly  dissent  f*om 
the  proposition  that  the  Government  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
honor  and  good  faith  to  provide  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  these  claims 
by  arbitration  as  the  only  other  alternative.  A treaty  of  arbitration  has 
therefore  been  agreed  upon,  and  will  be  immediately  laid  before  the 
Senate,  so  that  in  one  of  the  modes  .suggested  a final  settlement  may  be 
reached. 

Notwithstanding  that  Great  Britain  originated  the  proposal  to  enforce 
international  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea,  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Maritime  Conference  of  Washington,  and  con- 
curred in,  suggesting  March  1 1 , 1895,  as  the  date  to  be  set  by  proclamation 
for  carrying  these  rules  into  general  effect,  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
having  encountered  opposition  on  the  part  of  British  shipping  interests, 
announced  its  inability  to  accept  that  date,  which  was  consequently  can- 
celed. The  entire  matter  is  .still  in  abeyance,  without  prospect  of  a better 
condition  in  the  near  future. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  mark  the  international  boundary  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  according  to  the  description  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
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Th°X«“« «' - *h*‘ *•— 

»h  ' ' ZL  the  contour  ol  the  const  trom  the  southernmost  pom.  o 
;“'e  Wole.  Island  until  it  strike,  the  hn.drei  ^ 0^ 

meridian  at  or  near  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  hlias  aw 

sary  appropriation,  which  is  urgently  recommended.  This  surrey  wa. 
undertaken  under  the  provisions  of  the  convention  entered  into  by 
country  and  Great  Britain  July  a 2,  1892,  and  the  supplementary  comen- 

'tsl^-nta^ion  o.  the  Aiaskan  boundar,-,  which  « ^ 
one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  northwardly  from  Mount  St  L . 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  settlement  of  which  involves  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  the  meridian  mentioned,  no  conventional  agreement  has  yet  bee 
made  The  ascertainment  of  a given  meridian  at  a particular  point  is 
work  requiring  much  time  and  careful  observations  and  surveys.  Sue 
observations  and  surveys  were  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1890  and  ,891,  while  similar  work 

ters  under  British  auspices,  is  believed  to  give  nearly  coincident  resu  , 
but  these  surveys  have  been  independently  conducted , and  no  niternatio 
.""In,  ,0  mark  ,ho*  or  any  other  par,,  of  .he  one  hundred  and  forty- 

first  meridian  by  permanent  monuments  has  yet  been  mac  e 
Hnit  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  is  becoming  a highway  through  the  hitherto 
unexplored  wilds  of  Alaska,  and  abundant  mineral  wealth  has  been  dis- 
covered in  that  region,  especially  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  boundary 
«S>»  With  tho  Yukon  and  it,  .rib.,. arios.  In  .h~  “ 

is  expedient,  and,  indeed,  imperative,  that  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
respective  Governments  in  this  new  region  be  speedily  determined.  Her 
Brhannic  Majesty’s  Government  has  proposed  a joint  delimitation  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  by  an  international  commission  of 
experts,  which,  if  Congress  will  authorize  it  and  make  due  provision  there- 
to/ can  be  accomplished  with  no  unreasonable  delay.  It  is  impossi 
to  overlook  the  vital  importance  of  continuing  the  work  already  entere 
upon  and  supplementing  it  by  further  effective  measures  looking 

exact  location  of  this  entire  boundary  line. 

' I call  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  delimitation  of  the  respective  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  111  the  Grea 
Lakes  at  the  approaches  to  the  narrow  waters  that  connect  them.  e 
waters  in  question  are  frequented  by  fishermen  of  both  nationalities  and 
their  nets  are  there  used.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  ignorance  as 
to  the  true  boundary,  vexatious  disputes  and  injurious  seizures  o boats 
and  nets  by  Canadian  cruisers  often  occur,  while  any  positive  settleme 
thereof  by  an  accepted  standard  is  not  easily  to  be  reached.  A joiht  com- 
mission to  determine  the  line  in  those  quarters  on  a practical  basis,  y 
measured  courses  following  range  marks  on  shore,  is  a necessity  for  which 
immediate  provision  should  be  made. 
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It  being  apparent  that  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Republic  of  V enezuela  concerning  the  limits  of  British  Guiana  was  ap- 
proaching an  acute  stage,  a definite  statement  of  the  interest  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  regards  the  controversy  seemed  to  be  required  both 
©n  its  own  account  and  in  view  of  its  relations  with  the  friendly  powers 
directly  concerned.  In  July  last,  therefore,  a dispatch  was  addressed  to 
our  ambassador  at  London  for  communication  to  the  British  Government 
in  which  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  fully  and  distinctly  set  forth. 
The  general  conclusions  therein  reached  and  formulated  are  in  substance 
that  the  traditional  and  established  policy  of  this  Government  is  firmly 
opposed  to  a forcible  increase  by  any  European  power  of  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions on  this  continent;  that  this  policy  is  as  well  founded  in  principle 
as  it  is  strongly  supported  by  numerous  precedents;  that  as  a consequence 
the  United  States  is  bound  to  protest  against  the  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  British  Guiana  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  against  the  will  of  Ven- 
ezuela; that  considering  the  disparity  in  strength  of  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  the  territorial  dispute  between  them  can  be  reasonably  settled 
only  by  friendly  and  impartial  arbitration,  and  that  the  resort  to  such  arbi- 
tration should  include  the  whole  controversy,  and  is  not  satisfied  if  one  of 
the  powers  concerned  is  permitted  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  through  the 
territory  in  debate  and  to  declare  that  it  will  submit  to  arbitration  only 
the  portion  lying  on  one  .side  of  it.  In  view  of  these  conclusions,  the  dis- 
patch in  question  called  upon  the  British  Government  for  a definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  it  would  or  would  not  submit  the  territorial  con- 
troversy between  itself  and  Venezuela  in  its  entirety  to  impartial  arbitra- 
tion. The  answer  of  the  British  Government  has  not  yet  been  received, 
but  is  expected  shortly,  when  further  communication  on  the  subject  will 
probably  be  made  to  the  Congress, 

Early  in  January  last  an  uprising  against  the  Government  of  Hawaii 
Was  promptly  suppressed.  Martial  law  was  forthwith  proclaimed  and 
numerous  arrests  were  made  of  persons  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  Royalist  party.  Among  these  were  several  citizens  of  the  United 
estates,  who  were  either  convicted  by  a military  court  and  sentenced  to 
death,  imprisonment,  or  fine  or  were  deported  without  trial.  The  United 
States,  while  denying  protection  to  such  as  had  taken  the  Hawaiian  oath 
of  allegiance,  insisted  that  martial  law,  though  altering  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice, could  not  supersede  justice  itself,  and  demanded  stay  of  execution 
until  the  proceedings  had  been  submitted  to  this  Government  and  knowl- 
edge obtained  therefrom  that  our  citizens  had  received  fair  trial.  The 
death  sentences  were  subsequently  commuted  or  were  remitted  on  condi- 
tion of  leaving  the  islands.  The  cases  of  certain  Americans  arrested  and 
expelled  by  arbitrary  order  without  formal  charge  or  trial  have  had  atten- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  have  been  found  to  justify  remonstrance  and 
a claim  for  indemnitjq  which  Hawaii  has  not  thus  far  conceded. 

Mr.  Thurston,  the  Hawaiian  minister,  having  furnished  this  Govern- 
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meat  abundant  reason  for  asking  that  he  be  recalled,  that  course  was 

pursued,  and  his  successor  has  lately  been  received. 

The  deplorable  lynching  of  several  Italian  laborers  in  Colorado  was 
naturally  followed  by  international  representations,  and  I am  happy  to 
say  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  State  in  which  the  outrages  occurred  have 
been  put  forth  to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  this  atrocious  crime. 
The  dependent  fami  ies  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  victims  invite  by  their 
deplorable  condition  gracious  provision  for  their  needs. 

These  manifestations  against  helpless  aliens  may  be  traced  throug 
successive  stages  to  the  vicious  padroni  system,  which,  unchecked  by  our 
immigration  and  contract-labor  statutes,  controls  these  workers  from  the 
moment  of  landing  on  our  shores  and  farms  them  out  in  distant  an 
often  rude  regions,  where  their  cheapening  competition  in  the  fields  of 
bread-winning  toil  brings  them  into  collision  with  other  labor  interests. 
While  welcoming,  as  we  should,  those  who  seek  our  shores  to  merge 
themselves  in  our  body  politic  and  win  personal  competence  by  honest 
effort,  we  can  not  regard  such  assemblages  of  distinctively  alien  laborers, 
hired  out  in  the  mass  to  the  profit  of  alien  speculators  and  shipped  hither 
and  thither  as  the  prospect  of  gain  may  dictate,  as  otherwise  than  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  our  civilization,  deterrent  to  individual  advancement, 
and  hindrances  to  the  building  up  of  stable  communities  resting  upon  the 
wholesome  ambitions  of  the  citizen  and  constituting  the  prime  factor  m 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  our  nation.  If  legislation  can  reach  this 

growing  evil,  it  certainly  should  be  attempted. 

lapan  has  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  her  vast  gain  in  every  trait 
and  characteristic  that  constitutes  a nation’s  greatness.  We  have  reason 
for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  exchange  of  liberal  treaty  stipulations  with  the  new  Japan,  was 
the  first  to  recognize  her  wonderful  advance  and  to  extend  to  her  the 
consideration  and  confidence  due  to  her  national  enlightenment  and  pro- 
gressive character. 

’ The  boundary  dispute  which  lately  threatened  to  embroil  Guatemala 
and  Mexico  has  happily  yielded  to  pacific  counsels,  and  its  determination 
has,  by  the  joint  agreement  of  the  parties,  been  submitted  to  the  sole 

arbitration  of  the  United  States  minister  to  Mexico. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  convention  of  February  18,  1889, 
to  set  new  monuments  along  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  has  completed  its  task. 

As  a sequel  to  the  failure  of  a scheme  for  the  colonization  in  Mexico  of 
negroes,  mostly  immigrants  from  Alabama  under  contract,  a great  num- 
ber of  these  helpless  and  suffering  people,  starving  and  smitten  with  con- 
tagious disease,  made  their  way  or  were  assisted  to  the  frontier,  where,  m 
wretched  plight,  they  were  quarantined  by  the  Texas  authorities.  Learn- 
ing of  their  destitute  condition,  I directed  rations  to  be  temporarily  fur- 
nished them  through  the  War  Department.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
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quarantine  they  were  conveyed  by  the  railway  companies  at  comparatively 
nominal  rates  to  their  homes  in  Alabama,  upon  my  assurance,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  fund  available  for  the  cost  of  their  transportation,  that  I 
would  recommend  to  Congress  an  appropriation  for  its  payment.  I now 
strongly  urge  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  appropria- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  measures  taken  were  dictated 
not  only  by  sympathy  and  humanity,  but  by  a conviction  that  it  was  not 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  this  Government  that  so  large  a body  of 
our  dependent  citizens  should  be  thrown  for  relief  upon  the  charity  of  a 
neighboring  state. 

In  last  year’s  message  I narrated  at  some  length  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions then  freshly  arisen  in  the  Mosquito  Indian  Strip  of  Nicaragua. 
Since  that  time,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Mosquito  Nation,  the  terri- 
tory reserved  to  them  has  been  incorporated  with  Nicaragua,  the  Indians 
formally  subjecting  themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  general  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Republic  instead  of  by  their  own  customs  and  regula- 
tions, and  thus  availing  themselves  of  a privilege  secured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain  of  January  28,  i860. 

After  this  extension  of  uniform  Nicaraguan  administration  to  the  Mos- 
quito Strip,  the  case  of  the  British  vice-consul,  Hatch,  and  of  several  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  been  summarily  expelled  from  Nicaragua  and 
treated  with  considerable  indignity  provoked  a claim  by  Great  Britain 
upon  Nicaragua  for  pecuniary  indemnity,  which,  upon  Nicaragua’s  re- 
fusal to  admit  liability,  was  enforced  by  Great  Britain.  While  the  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua  was  in  no  way  questioned  by  Great 
Britain,  the  former’s  arbitrary  conduct  in  regard  to  British  subjects  fur- 
nished the  ground  for  this  proceeding. 

A British  naval  force  occupied  without  resistance  the  Pacific  seaport 
of  Corinto,  but  was  soon  after  withdrawn  upon  the  promise  that  the  sum 
demanded  would  be  paid.  Throughout  this  incident  the  kindly  offices 
of  the  United  States  were  invoked  and  were  employed  in  favor  of  as 
peaceful  a settlement  and  as  much  consideration  and  indulgence  toward 
Nicaragua  as  were  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  Our  efforts 
have  since  been  made  the  subject  of  appreciative  and  grateful  recogni- 
tion by  Nicaragua. 

The  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  at  Moscow  in  May  next  invites 
the  ceremonial  participation  of  the  United  States,  and  in  accordance 
with  usage  and  diplomatic  propriety  our  minister  to  the  imperial  court 
has  been  directed  to  represent  our  Government  on  the  occasion. 

Correspondence  is  on  foot  touching  the  practice  of  Russian  consuls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  interrogate  citizens  as  to 
their  race  and  religious  faith,  and  upon  ascertainment  thereof  to  deny 
to  Jews  authentication  of  passports  or  legal  documents  for  use  in  Russia. 
Inasmuch  as  such  a proceeding  imposes  a disability  which  in  the  case 
of  succession  to  property  in  Russia  may  be  found  to  infringe  the  treaty 
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rights  of  our  citizens,  and  which  is  an  obnoxious  invasion  of  our  territorial 
jurisdiction,  it  has  elicited  fitting  remonstrance,  the  result  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  remove  the  cau.se  of  complaint.  The  pending  claims  of  seal- 
ing vessels  of  the  United  States  seized  in  Russian  waters  remain  unad- 
justed. Our  recent  convention  with  Russia  establishing  a modus  vivendi 
as  to  imperial  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  has  prevented  further  difficulty 
of  this  nature. 

The  Russian  Government  has  welcomed  in  principle  our  suggestion  for 
a modus  vivendi , to  embrace  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  looking  to  the  better 
preservation  of  seal  life  in  the  North  Racific  and  Bering  Sea  ano  the  ex- 
tension of  the  protected  area  defined  by  the  Paris  Tribunal  to  all  Pacific 
waters  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that 
Russia  favors  prohibition  of  the  use  of  firearms  in  seal  hunting  through- 
out the  proposed  area  and  a longer  closed  season  for  pelagic  sealing. 

In  my  last  two  annual  messages  I called  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  position  we  occupied  as  one  of  the  parties  to  a treaty  or  agree- 
ment by  which  we  became  jointly  bound  with  Ungland  and  Germany  to  so 
interfere  with  the  government  and  control  of  Samoa  as  in  effect  to  assume 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1894,  I trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a special  message,  with  accompanying  documents, 
giving  information  on  the  subject  and  emphasizing  the  opinion  I have 
at  all  times  entertained,  that  our  situation  in  this  matter  was  inconsistent 
with  the  mission  and  traditions  of  our  Government,  in  violation  of  the 
principles  we  profess,  and  in  all  its  phases  mischievous  and  vexatious. 

I again  press  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  such  legislative  action  or  expression  as  will  lead  the  way  to  our  relief 
from  obligations  both  irksome  and  unnatural. 

Cuba  is  again  gravely  disturbed.  An  insurrection  in  some  respects 
more  active  than  the  last  preceding  revolt,  which  continued  from  1868 
to  1878,  now  exists  in  a large  part  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  island, 
menacing  even  some  populations  on  the  coast.  Besides  deranging  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  island,  of  which  our  country  takes  the  pre 
dominant  share,  this  flagrant  condition  of  hostilities,  by  arousing  senti- 
mental sympathy  and  inciting  adventurous  support  among  our  people, 
has  entailed  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  enforce 
obedience  to  our  neutrality  laws  and  to  prevent  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  being  abused  as  a vantage  ground  from  which  to  aid  those  in 
arms  against  Spanish  sovereignty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  countrymen  as  indi- 
viduals with  a people  who  seem  to  be  struggling  for  larger  autonomy  and 
greater  freedom,  deepened,  as  such  sympathy  natuially  must  be,  in  behalf 
of  our  neighbors,  yet  the  plain  duty  of  their  Government  is  to  observe  in 
good  faith  the  recognized  obligations  of  international  relationship.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  should  not  be  made  more  difficult  by  a disre- 
gard on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  the  obligations  growing  out  of  their 
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allegiance  to  their  country,  which  should  restrain  them  from  violating  as 
individuals  the  neutrality  which  the  nation  of  which  they  are  members  is 
bound  to  observe  in  its  relations  to  friendly  sovereign  states.  Though 
neither  the  warmth  of  our  people’s  sympathy  with  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
nor  our  loss  and  material  damage  consequent  upon  the  futile  endeavors 
thus  far  made  to  restore  peace  and  order,  nor  any  shock  our  humane  sen- 
sibilities may  have  received  from  the  cruelties  which  appear  to  especially 
characterize  this  sanguinary  and  fiercely  conducted  war,  have  in  the  least 
shaken  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  honestly  fulfill  every 
international  obligation,  yet  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  on  every  ground 
that  the  devastation  of  armed  conflict  may  speedily  be  stayed  and  order 
and  quiet  restored  to  the  distracted  island,  bringing  in  their  train  the 
activity  and  thrift  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

One  notable  instance  of  interference  by  Spain  with  passing  American 
ships  has  occurred.  On  March  8 last  the  Allianca , while  bound  from 
Colon  to  New  York,  and  following  the  customary  track  for  vessels  near 
the  Cuban  shore,  but  outside  the  3-mile  limit,  was  fired  upon  by  a Span- 
ish gunboat.  Protest  was  promptly  made  by  the  United  States  against 
this  act  as  not  being  justified  by  a state  of  war,  nor  permissible  in  respect 
of  vessels  on  the  usual  paths  of  commerce,  nor  tolerable  in  view  of  the 
wanton  peril  occasioned  to  innocent  life  and  property.  The  act  was  dis- 
avowed, with  full  expression  of  regret  and  assurance  of  nonrecurrence 
of  such  just  cause  of  complaint,  while  the  offending  officer  was  relieved 
of  his  command.  Military  arrests  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuba  have  occasioned  frequent  reclamations.  Where  held  on  criminal 
charges  their  delivery  to  the  ordinary  civil  jurisdiction  for  trial  has  been 
demanded  and  obtained  in  conformity  with  treaty  provisions,  and  where 
Merely  detained  by  way  of  military  precaution  under  a proclaimed  state 
of  siege,  without  formulated  accusation,  their  release  or  trial  has  been 
insisted  upon.  The  right  of  American  consular  officers  in  the  island  to 
prefer  protests  and  demands  in  such  cases  having  been  questioned  by  the 
insular  authority,  their  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  stipulated  by  treaty 
for  the  consuls  of  Germany  was  claimed  under  the  most-favored-nation 
provision  of  our  own  convention  and  was  promptly  recognized. 

The  long-standing  demand  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora  against  Spain 
has  at  last  been  settled  by  the  payment,  on  the  14th  of  September  last, 
of  the  sum  originally  agreed  upon  in  liquidation  of  the  claim.  Its  dis- 
tribution among  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  it  has  proceeded  as  rapidly 
as  the  rights  of  those  claiming  the  fund  could  be  safely  determined. 

The  enforcement  of  differential  duties  against  products  of  this  country 
exported  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  prompted  the  immediate  claim  on  our 
part  to  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  Spain  in  return  for  the  most 
favorable  treatment  permitted  by  our  laws  as  regards  the  production  of 
Spanish  territories.  A commercial  arrangement  was  concluded  in  Janu- 
ary last  securing  the  treatment  so  claimed. 
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Vigorous  protests  against  excessive  fines  imposed  on  our  ships  and  mer- 
chandise by  the  customs  officers  of  these  islands  for  trivial  errors  have  re- 
sulted in  the  remission  of  such  fines  in  instances  where  the  equity  of  the 
complaint  was  apparent,  though  the  vexatious  practice  has  not  been  wholly 

discontinued. 

Occurrences  in  Turkey  have  continued  to  excite  concern.  The  re- 
ported massacres  of  Christians  in  Armenia  and  the  development  there 
and  in  other  districts  of  a spirit  of  fanatic  hostility  to  Christian  influ- 
ences naturally  excited  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  devoted  men 
and  women  who,  as  dependents  of  the  foreign  missionary  societies  in  the 
United  States,  reside  in  Turkey  under  the  guaranty  of  law  and  usage  and 
in  the  legitimate  performance  of  their  educational  and  religious  mission. 
No  efforts  have  been  spared  in  their  behalf,  and  their  protection  in  per- 
son and  property  has  been  earnestly  and  vigorously  enforced  by  every 
means  within  our  power. 

X regret,  however,  that  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  obtain  better  infor- 
mation concerning  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  the  disturbed  quarter 
of  the  Ottoman  Umpire  by  sending  thither  the  United  States  consul  at 
Sivas  to  make  investigation  and  report  was  thwarted  by  the  objections 
qf  the  Turkish  Government.  This  movement  on  our  part  was  in  no 
sense  ant  as  a gratuitous  entanglement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
so-called  Eastern  question  nor  as  an  officious  interference  with  the  right 
and  duty  which  belong  by  treaty  to  certain  great  European  powers  call- 
ing for  their  intervention  in  political  matters  affecting  the  good  govern- 
ment and  religious  freedom  of  the  non- Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
but  it  arose  solely  from  our  desire  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  our  efforts  to  care  for  those  entitled  to  our  protection. 

The  presence  of  our  naval  vessels  which  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
disturbed  localities  affords  opportunities  to  acquire  a measure  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  condition  of  affairs  and  will  enable  us  to  take  suitable  steps 
for  the  protection  of  any  interests  of  our  countrymen  within  reach  of  our 
ships  that  might  be  found  imperiled. 

The  Ottoman  Government  has  lately  issued  an  imperial  irade  exempt- 
ing forever  from  taxation  an  American  college  for  girls  at  Scutari.  Re- 
peated assurances  have  also  been  obtained  by  our  envoy  at  Constantinople 
that  similar  institutions  maintained  and  administered  by  our  countrymen 
shall  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  that  our  citizens 
throughout  the  Empire  shall  be  protected. 

The  Government,  however,  in  view  of  existing  facts,  is  far  from  relying 
upon  such  assurances  as  the  limit  of  its  duty.  Our  minister  has  been 
vigilant  and  alert  in  affording  all  possible  protection  in  individual  cases 
where  danger  threatened  or  safety  wTas  imperiled.  We  have  sent  ships  as 
far  towrard  the  points  of  actual  disturbance  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  go, 
where  they  offer  refuge  to  those  obliged  to  flee,  and  we  have  the  promise 
of  other  powers  which  have  ships  in  the  neighborhood  that  our  citizens 
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as  well  as  theirs  will  be  received  and  protected  on  board  those  ships.  On 
the  demand  of  our  minister  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Sultan  that 
Turkish  soldiers  shall  guard  and  escort  to  the  coast  American  refugees. 

These  orders  have  been  carried  out,  and  our  latest  intelligence  gives 
assurance  of  the  present  personal  safety  of  our  citizens  and  missionaries. 
Though  thus  far  no  lives  of  American  citizens  have  been  sacrificed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  serious  loss  and  destruction  of  mission  property  have 
resulted  from  riotous  conflicts  and  outrageous  attacks. 

By  treaty  several  of  the  most  powerful  European  powers  have  secured 
a right  and  have  assumed  a duty  not  only  in  behalf  of  their  own  citizens 
and  in  furtherance  of  their  own  interests,  but  as  agents  of  the  Christian 
world.  Their  right  is  to  enforce  such  conduct  of  Turkish  government 
as  will  restrain  fanatical  brutality,  and  if  this  fails  their  duty  is  to  so 
interfere  as  to  insure  against  such  dreadful  occurrences  in  Turkey  as 
have  lately  shocked  civilization.  The  powers  declare  this  right  and  this 
duty  to  be  theirs  alone,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  prompt  and  effective 
action  on  their  part  will  not  be  delayed. 

The  new  consulates  at  Erzerum  and  Harpoot,  for  which  appropriation 
Was  made  last  session,  have  been  provisionally  filled  by  trusted  employees 
of  the  Department  of  State.  These  appointees,  though  now  in  Turkey, 
have  not  yet  received  their  exequaturs. 

The  arbitration  of  the  claim  of  the  Venezuela  Steam  Transportation 
Company  under  the  treaty  of  January  19,  1892,  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  resulted  in  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

The  Government  has  used  its  good  offices  toward  composing  the  differ- 
ences between  Venezuela  on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  Belgium  on 
the  other  growing  out  of  the  dismissal  of  the  representatives  of  those 
powers  on  the  ground  of  a publication  deemed  offensive  to  Venezuela. 
Although  that  dismissal  was  coupled  with  a cordial  request  that  other 
more  personally  agreeable  envoys  be  sent  in  their  stead,  a rupture  of 
intercourse  ensued  and  still  continues. 

In  view  of  the  growth  of  our  interests  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
encouraging  prospects  for  a general  expansion  of  our  commerce,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  improvement  in  the  consular  sendee  has  increased  in  importance 
and  urgency.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  consular 
officers  are  rendering  valuable  services  to  the  trade  and  industries  of  the 
country,  the  need  of  some  plan  of  appointment  and  control  which  would 
tend  to  secure  a higher  average  of  efficiency  can  not  be  denied. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  led  the  Executive  to  consider  what 
steps  might  properly  be  taken  without  additional  legislation  to  answer 
the  need  of  a better  system  of  consular  appointments.  The  matter  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  recommendations  an  Executive  order  was  issued  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1895,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  provided  that  after  that 
date  any  vacancy  in  a consulate  or  commercial  agency  with  an  annual 
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salary  or  compensation  from  official  fees  of  not  more  than  $2,500  or  less 
than  $1,000  should  be  filled  either  by  transfer  or  promotion  from  some 
other  position  under  the  Department  of  State  of  a character  tending  to 
qualify  the  incumbent  for  the  position  to  be  filled,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  a person  not  under  the  Department  of  State,  but  having  previously 
served  thereunder  and  shown  his  capacity  and  fitness  for  consular  duty, 
or  by  the  appointment  of  a person  who,  having  been  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  sent  to  a board  for  examination,  is  found  upon  such  examina- 
tion to  be  qualified  for  the  position.  Posts  which  pay  less  than  $1,000 
being  usually,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation,  filled  by  selection 
from  residents  of  the  locality,  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  put  them 
under  the  new  system. 

The  compensation  of  $2,500  was  adopted  as  the  maximum  limit  in  the 
classification  for  the  reason  that  consular  officers  receiving  more  than 
that  sum  are  often  charged  with  functions  and  duties  scarcely  inferior  in 
dignity  and  importance  to  those  of  diplomatic  agents,  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  best  to  continue  their  selection  in  the  discretion  of  the  Execu- 
tive without  subjecting  them  to  examination  before  a board.  Excluding 
71  places  with  compensation  at  present  less  than  $1,000  and  53  places 
above  the  maximum  in  compensation,  the  number  of  positions  remaining 
within  the  scope  of  the  order  is  196.  This  number  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased  by  the  inclusion  of  consular  officers  whose  remuneration  in  fees, 
now  less  than  $1,000,  will  be  augmented  with  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
commerce  and  a return  to  more  favorable  business  conditions. 

In  execution  of  the  Executive  order  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  designated  as  a board  to  conduct  the  prescribed  examinations  the 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau,  and  has  specified  the  sub* 
jects  to  which  such  examinations  shall  relate. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  system  will  prove  a full  measure  of  consular 
reform.  It  is  quite  probable  that  actual  experience  will  show  particulars 
in  which  the  order  already  issued  may  be  amended  and  demonstrate  that 
for  the  best  results  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  is  imperatively 


required. 

In  any  event,  these  efforts  to  improve  the  consular  service  ought  to  be 
immediately  supplemented  by  legislation  providing  for  consular  inspec 
tion.  This  has  frequently  been  a subject  of  Executive  recommendation, 
and  I again  urge  such  action  by  Congress  as  will  permit  the  frequent  ancl 
thorough  inspection  of  consulates  b}r  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
or  by  persons  already  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service.  The  expense 
attending  such  a plan  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  its  useful- 
ness, and  I hope  the  legislation  necessary  to  set  it  on  foot  will  be  speedily 
forthcoming. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  addition  to  their  salaries  our  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  at  foreign  courts  should  be  provi  led  by  the 
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Government  with  official  residences.  The  salaries  of  these  officers  are 
comparatively  small  and  in  most  cases  insufficient  to  pay,  with  other 
necessary  expenses,  the  cost  of  maintaining  household  establishments  in 
keeping  with  their  important  and  delicate  functions.  The  usefulness  of 
a nation’s  diplomatic  representative  undeniably  depends  much  upon  the 
appropriateness  of  his  surroundings,  and  a country  like  ours,  while  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  glitter  and  show,  should  be  certain  that  it  does  not  suffer 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  through  parsimony  and  shabbiness 
in  its  diplomatic  outfit.  These  considerations  and  the  other  advantages 
of  having  fixed  and  somewhat  permanent  locations  for  our  embassies 
would  abundantly  justify  the  moderate  expenditure  necessary  to  carry 

out  this  suggestion. 

As  we  turn  from  a review  of  our  foreign  relations  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  national  financial  situation  we  are  immediately  aware  that  we 
approach  a subject  of  domestic  concern  more  important  than  any  other 
that  can  engage  our  attention,  and  one  at  present  in  such  a perplexing 
and  delicate  predicament  as  to  require  prompt  and  wise  treatment. 

We  may  well  be  encouraged  to  earnest  effort  in  this  direction  when 
we  recall  the  steps  already  taken  toward  improving  our  economic  and 
financial  situation  and  when  we  appreciate  how  well  the  way  has  been 
prepared  for  further  progress  by  an  aroused  and  intelligent  popular 

interest  in  these  subjects. 

By  command  of  the  people  a customs-revenue  system  designed  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  favored  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen,  and  which,  while  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  curtailed  our  trade  relations  and  impeded  our  entrance  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  has  been  superseded  by  a tariff  policy  which  in  prin- 
ciple is  based  upon  a denial  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  obstruct 
the  avenues  to  our  people’s  cheap  living  or  lessen  their  comfort  and  con- 
tentment for  the  sake  of  according  especial  advantages  to  favorites,  and 
which,  while  encouraging  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  nations, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  American  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  ingenuity  cam 
build  up  our  country’s  industries  and  develop  its  resources  more  surely 
than  enervating  paternalism. 

The  compulsory  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Government, 
unchecked  and  unregulated  by  business  conditions  and  heedless  of  our 
currency  needs,  which  ffi>r  more  than  fifteen  years  diluted  our  circulat 
ing  medium,  undermined  confidence  abroad  in  our  financial  ability,  and  at 
last  culminated  in  distress  and  panic  at  home,  has  been  recently  stopped 
by  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  forced  this  reckless  scheme  upon  the 

country. 

The  things  thus  accomplished,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  impor- 
tance and  beneficent  effects,  fall  far  short  of  curing  the  monetary  e\  ils 
from  which  we  suffer  as  a result  of  long  indulgence  in  ill-advised  finan- 
cial expedients. 
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The  currency  denominated  United  States  notes  and  commonly  known 
as  greenbacks  was  issued  in  large  volume  during  the  late  Civil  War  and 
was  intended  originally  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  period.  It  will  be 
seen  by  a reference  to  the  debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  laws  were 
passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  these  notes  that  their  advocates  declared 
they  were  intended  for  only  temporary  use  and  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
war.  In  almost  if  not  all  the  laws  relating  to  them  some  provision  was 
made  contemplating  their  voluntary  or  compulsory  retirement.  A large 
quantity  of  them,  however,  were  kept  on  foot  and  mingled  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874  they  amounted 
to  $381,999,073. 

Immediately  after  that  date,  and  in  January,  1875,  a law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  required  whenever  additional  circulation  was  issued 
to  national  banks  to  retire  United  States  notes  equal  in  amount  to  80  per 
cent  of  such  additional  national-bank  circulation  until  such  notes  were 
reduced  to  $300,000,000.  This  law  further  provided  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  the  United  States  notes  then  outstanding 
should  be  redeemed  in  coin,  and  in  order  to  provide  and  prepare  for  such 
redemption  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  not  only  to  use 
any  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government,  but  to  issue  bonds  of  the  United 
States  and  dispose  of  them  for  coin  and  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  statute. 

In  May,  1878,  and  before  the  date  thus  appointed  for  the  redemption 
and  retirement  of  these  notes,  another  statute  was  passed  forbidding  their 
further  cancellation  and  retirement.  Some  of  them  had,  however,  been 
previously  redeemed  and  canceled  upon  the  issue  of  additional  national- 
bank  circulation,  as  permitted  by  the  law  of  1875,  so  that  the  amount  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  forbidding  their  further 
retirement  was  $346,681,016. 

The  law  of  1878  did  not  stop  at  distinct  prohibition,  but  contained  in 
addition  the  following  express  provision: 

And  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  be  received  into  the  Treasuiy 
under  any  law  from  any  source  whatever,  and  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they 
shall  not  be  retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out 
again  and  kept  in  circulation. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  four  years  before  as  the  date  for  entering  upon  the 
redemption  and  retirement  of  all  these  notes,  and  for  which  such  abun- 
dant means  had  been  provided. 

The  Government  was  put  in  the  anomalous  situation  of  owing  to  the 
holders  of  its  notes  debts  payable  in  gold  on  demand  which  could  neither 
be  retired  by  receiving  such  notes  in  discharge  of  obligations  due  the 
Government  nor  canceled  by  actual  payment  in  gold.  It  was  forced  to 
redeem  without  redemption  and  to  pay  without  acquittance. 
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There  had  been  issued  and  sold  $95,500,000  of  the  bonds  authorized 
by  the  resumption  act  of  1875,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  other 
gold  in  the  Treasury,  created  a gold  fund  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  which  might  be  made  upon  it  for  the  redemption  of  the  out- 
standing United  States  notes.  This  fund,  together  with  such  other  gold 
as  might  be  from  time  to  time  in  the  Treasury  available  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, has  been  since  called  our  gold  reserve,  and  $100,000,000  has  been 
regarded  as  an  adequate  amount  to  accomplish  its  object.  This  fund 
amounted  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879*  to  $1 14,  i93>3^0>  an(t  though 
thereafter  constantly  fluctuating  it  did  not  fall  below  that  sum  until  July, 
1892.  In  April,  1893,  for  the  first  time  since  its  establishment,  this  re- 
serve amounted  to  less  than  $100,000,000,  containing  at  that  date  only 

$97,on,330.  . .. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  July,  1890,  nri  act  had  been  passed  directing 

larger  governmental  monthly  purchases  of  silver  than  had  been  required 
under  previous  laws,  and  providing  that  in  payment  for  such  silver  Treas 
ury  notes  of  the  United  States  should  be  issued  payable  on  demand  in 
gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
was,  however,  declared  in  the  act  to  be  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.” 
In  view  of  this  declaration  it  was  not  deemed  permissible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  exercise  the  discretion  in  terms  conferred  on  him 
by  refusing  to  pay  gold  on  these  notes  when  demanded,  because  by  such 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  gold  dollar  the  so-called  parity  of  the  two 
metals  would  be  destroyed  and  grave  and  dangerous  consequences  would 
be  precipitated  by  affirming  or  accentuating  the  constantly  widening  dis- 
parity between  their  actual  values  under  the  existing  ratio. 

It  thus  resulted  that  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  of  sil- 
ver purchases  under  the  law  of  1890  were  necessarily  treated  as  gold 
obligations  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  These  notes  on  the  1st  day 
of  November,  1893,  when  the  law  compelling  the  monthly  purchase  of 
silver  was  repealed,  amounted  to  more  than  $155,000,000.  The  notes 
of  this  description  now  outstanding  added  to  the  United  States  notes 
still  undiminished  by  redemption  or  cancellation  constitute  a volume  of 
gold  obligations  amounting  to  nearly  $500,000,000. 

These  obligations  are  the  instruments  which  ever  since  we  had  a gold 

reserve  have  been  used  to  deplete  it. 

This  reserve,  as  has  been  stated,  had  fallen  in  April,  1893,  fo  $97>~ 
011,330.  It  has  from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  very  few  and  unim- 
portant upward  movements,  steadily  decreased,  except  as  it  has  been 

temporarily  replenished  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Among  the  causes  for  this  constant  and  uniform  shrinkage  in  this  fund 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  falling  off  of  exports  under  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  law  until  recently  in  force,  which  crippled  our  exchange  of  com- 
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modities  with  foreign  nations  and  necessitated  to  some  extent  the  pay- 
ment of  our  balances  in  gold;  the  unnatural  infusion  of  silver  into  our 
currency  and  the  increasing  agitation  for  its  free  and  unlimited  coinage, 
which  have  created  apprehension  as  to  our  disposition  or  ability  to  con- 
tinue gold  payments;  the  consequent  hoarding  of  gold  at  home  and  the 
stoppage  of  investments  of  foreign  capital,  as  well  as  the  return  of  our 
securities  already  sold  abroad;  and  the  high  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
which  induced  the  shipment  of  our  gold  to  be  drawn  against  as  a matter 
of  speculation. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions  the  gold  reserve  on  the  ist  day  of 
February,  1894,  was  reduced  to  $65,438,377,  having  lost  more  than  $31,- 
000,000  during  the  preceding  nine  months,  or  since  April,  1893.  Its 
replenishment  being  necessary  and  no  other  manner  of  accomplishing  it 
being  possible,  resort  was  had  to  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  provided  for 
by  the  resumption  act  of  1875.  Fifty  millions  of  these  bonds  were  sold, 
yielding  $58,633,295.71,  which  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund  of  gold 
then  on  hand.  As  a result  of  this  operation  this  reserve,  which  had  suf- 
fered constant  and  large  withdrawals  in  the  meantime,  stood  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1894,  at  the  sum  of  $107,446,802.  Its  depletion  was,  how- 
ever, immediately  thereafter  so  accelerated  that  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1894,  it  had  fallen  to  $64,873,025,  thus  losing  by  withdrawals  more  than 
$42,000,000  in  five  months  and  dropping  slightly  below  its  situation  when 
the  sale  of  $50,000,000  in  bonds  was  effected  for  its  replenishment. 

This  depressed  condition  grew  worse,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  our  gold  reserve  being  reduced  to  $57,669,701,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  again  strengthen  it- 

This  was  done  by  another  sale  of  bonds  amounting  to  $50,000,000, 
from  which  there  was  realized  $58,538,500,  with  which  the  fund  was 
increased  to  $111,142,021  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1894. 

Again  disappointment  awaited  the  anxious  hope  for  relief.  There 
was  not  even  a lull  in  the  exasperating  withdrawals  of  gold.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  grew  larger  and  more  persistent  than  ever.  Between  the  4th 
day  of  December,  1894,  and  early  in  February,  1895,  a period  of  scarcely 
more  than  two  months  after  the  second  reenforcement  of  our  gold  re- 
serve by  the  sale  of  bonds,  it  had  lost  by  such  withdrawals  more  than 
$69,000,000  and  had  fallen  to  $41,340,181.  Nearly  $43,000,000  had 
been  withdrawn  within  the  month  immediately  preceding  this  situation. 

In  anticipation  of  impending  trouble  I had  on  the  28th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895,  addressed  a communication*  to  the  Congress  fully  .setting  forth 
our  difficulties  and  dangerous  position  and  earnestly  recommending  that 
authority  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  bearing 
a low  rate  of  interest,  payable  by  their  terms  in  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a sufficient  gold  reserve  and  also  for  the  redemption  and 
cancellation  of  outstanding  United  States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes 
issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver  under  the  law  of  1890.  This  recom- 
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mendation  did  not,  however,  meet  with  legislative  approval. 

In  February,  1895,  therefore,  the  situation  was  exceedingly  critical. 
With  a reserve  perilously  low  and  a refusal  of  Congressional  aid,  every- 
thing indicated  that  the  end  of  gold  payments  by  the  Government  was 
imminent.  The  results  of  prior  bond  issues  had  been  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  large  withdrawals  of  gold  immediately  succeeding 
their  public  sale  in  open  market  gave  rise  to  a reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
large  part  of  the  gold  paid  into  the  Treasury  upon  such  sales  was  promptly 
drawn  out  again  by  the  presentation  of  United  States  notes  or  Treasury 
notes,  and  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of  those  who  had  only  temporarily 

parted  with  it  in  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

In  this  emergency,  and  in  view  of  its  surrounding  perplexities,  it  be- 
came entirely  apparent  to  those  upon  whom  the  stiuggle  for  safety  was 
devolved  not  only  that  our  gold  reserve  must,  for  the  third  time  in  less 
than  thirteen  months,  be  restored  by  another  issue  and  sale  of  bonds 
bearing  a high  rate  of  interest  and  badly  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  that 
a plan  must  be  adopted  for  their  disposition  promising  better  results 
than  those  realized  on  previous  sales.  An  agreement  was  therefore  made 
with  a number  of  financiers  and  bankers  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that 
bonds  described  in  the  resumption  act  of  1875,  payable  in  coin  thirty 
years  after  their  date,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent  per  am 
num,  and  amounting  to  about  $62,000,000,  should  be  exchanged  for  gold, 
receivable  by  weight,  amounting  to  a little  more  than  $65,000,000. 

This  gold  was  to  be  delivered  in  such  installments  as  would  complete 
its  delivery  within  about  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  was  to  be  furnished  from  abroad.  It  was 
also  agreed  by  those  supplying  this  gold  that  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract  they  would  by  every  means  in  their  power  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment against  gold  withdrawals.  The  contract  also  provided  that  if 
Congress  would  authorize  their  issue  bonds  payable  by  their  terms  in 
gold  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent  per  annum  might 
within  ten  days  be  substituted  at  par  for  the  4 Per  cent  bonds  described 
in  the  agreement. 

On  the  day  this  contract  was  made  its  terms  were  communicated  to 
Congress  by  a special  Executive  message,*  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
more  than  $16,000,000  would  be  saved  to  the  Government  if  gold  bonds 
bearing  3 per  cent  interest  were  authorized  to  be  substituted  for  those 
mentioned  in  the  contract. 

The  Congress  having  declined  to  grant  the  necessary  authority  to  secure 
this  saving,  the  contract,  unmodified,  was  carried  out,  resulting  in  a gold 
reserve  amounting  to  $107,571,230  on  the  8tli  day  of  July,  1895.  The 
performance  of  this  contract  not  only  restored  the  reserve,  but  checked 
for  a time  the  withdrawals  of  gold  and  brought  on  a period  of  restored 
confidence  and  such  peace  and  quiet  in  business  circles  as  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  every  interest  that  affects  our  people.  I have 
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never  had  the  slightest  misgiving  concerning  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
of  this  arrangement,  and  am  quite  willing  to  answer  for  my  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  its  promotion.  I believe  it  averted  a disaster  the 
imminence  of  which  was,  fortunately,  not  at  the  time  generally  under- 
stood by  our  people. 

Though  the  contract  mentioned  stayed  for  a time  the  tide  of  gold  with- 
drawal, its  good  results  could  not  be  permanent.  Recent  withdrawals 
have  reduced  the  reserve  from  $107,571,230  on  the  8th  day  of  July, 
1895,  t0  $79,333,966.  How  long  it  will  remain  large  enough  to  render 
its  increase  unnecessary  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  though  quite  large 
withdrawals  for  shipment  in  the  immediate  future  are  predicted  in  well- 
informed  quarters.  About  $16,000,000  has  been  withdrawn  during  the 
month  of  November. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  events  and  conditions  develops  the  fact 
that  after  increasing  our  interest-bearing  bonded  indebtedness  more  than 
$162,000,000  to  save  our  gold  reserve  we  are  nearly  where  we  started, 
having  now  in  such  reserve  $79,333,966,  as  against  $65,438,377  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  when  the  first  bonds  were  issued. 

Though  the  amount  of  gold  drawn  from  the  Treasury  appears  to  be 
^ery  large  as  gathered  from  the  facts  and  figures  herein  presented,  it 
actually  was  much  larger,  considerable  sums  having  been  acquired  by  the 
Treasury  within  the  several  periods  stated  without  the  issue  of  bonds. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1895,  it  was  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  that  more  than  $172,000,000  of  gold  had  been  withdrawn  for 
hoarding  or  shipment  during  the  year  preceding.  He  now  reports  that 
from  January  1, 1879,  to  July  14,  1890,  a period  of  more  than  eleven  years, 
only  a little  over  $28,000,000  was  withdrawn,  and  that  between  July 
14,  1890,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law  for  an  increased  purchase  of 
silver,  and  the  1st  day  of  December,  1895,  or  within  less  than  five  and  a 
half  years,  there  was  withdrawn  nearly  $375,000,000,  making  a total  of 
more  than  $403,000,000  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  gold  since  Janu- 
ary  1,  1879,  the  date  fixed  in  1875  for  the  retirement  of  the  United  States 
notes. 

Nearly  $327,000,000  of  the  gold  thus  withdrawn  has  been  paid  out  on 
these  United  States  notes,  and  yet  every  one  of  the  $346,000,000  is  still 
uncanceled  and  ready  to  do  service  in  future  gold  depletions. 

More  than  $76,000,000  in  gold  has  since  their  creation  in  1890  been 
paid  out  from  the  Treasury  upon  the  notes  given  on  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver by  the  Government,  and  yet  the  whole,  amounting  to  $155,000,000, 
except  a little  more  than  $16,000,000  which  has  been  retired  by  ex- 
changes for  silver  at  the  request  of  the  holders,  remains  outstanding  and 
prepared  to  join  their  older  and  more  experienced  allies  in  future  raids 
upon  the  Treasury’s  gold  reserve. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  has  paid  in  gold  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  United  States  notes  and  still  owes  them  all.  It  has  paid  in  gold 
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about  one-half  of  its  notes  given  for  silver  purchases  without  extinguish' 
ing  by  such  payment  one  dollar  of  these  notes. 

When,  added  to  all  this,  we  are  reminded  that  to  carry  on  this  astound* 
ing  financial  scheme  the  Government  has  incurred  a bonded  indebted* 
ness  of  $95,500,000  m establishing  a gold  reserve  and  of  $162,315,400 
in  efforts  to  maintain  it;  that  the  annual  interest  charge  on  such  bonded 
indebtedness  is  more  than  $1 1 ,000,000;  that  a continuance  of  our  present 
course  may  result  in  further  bond  issues,  and  that  we  have  suffered  or 
are  threatened  with  all  this  for  the  sake  of  supplying  gold  for  foreign 
shipment  or  facilitating  its  hoarding  at  home,  a situation  is  exhibited 
which  certainly  ought  to  arrest  attention  and  provoke  immediate  legisla- 
tive relief. 

I am  convinced  the  only  thorough  and  practicable  remedy  for  our  trou- 
bles is  found  in  the  retirement  and  cancellation  of  our  United  States 
notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  and  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes 
issued  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  silver  purchases  under  the  act 
of  1890. 

I believe  this  could  be  quite  readily  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of 
these  notes  for  United  States  bonds,  of  small  as  well  as  large  denomina- 
tions, bearing  a low  rate  of  interest.  They  should  be  long-term  bonds, 
thus  increasing  their  desirability  as  investments,  and  because  their  pay- 
ment could  be  well  postponed  to  a period  far  removed  from  present 
financial  burdens  and  perplexities,  when  with  increased  prosperity  and 

resources  they  would  be  more  easily  met. 

To  further  insure  the  cancellation  of  these  notes  and  also  provide  a 
way  by  which  gold  may  be  added  to  our  currency  in  lieu  of  them,  a fea- 
ture in  the  plan  should  be  an  authority  given  to  Ihc  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  abroad  for  gold  if  necessary  to  complete 
the  contemplated  redemption  and  cancellation,  permitting  him  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  such  bonds  to  take  up  and  cancel  any  of  the  notes  that  may 
be  in  the  Treasury  or  that  may  be  received  by  the  Government  on  any 
account. 

The  increase  of  our  bonded  debt  involved  in  this  plan  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  renewed  activity  and  enterprise  in  all  business  circles, 
the  restored  confidence  at  home,  the  reinstated  faith  in  our  monetary 
strength  abroad,  and  the  stimulation  of  every  interest  and  industry  that 
would  follow  the  cancellation  of  the  gold-demand  obligations  now  afflict- 
ing us.  In  any  event,  the  bonds  proposed  would  stand  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  a troublesome  indebtedness,  while  in  the  path  we  now  follow  there 
lurks  the  menace  of  unending  bonds,  with  our  indebtedness  still  undis- 
charged and  aggravated  in  every  feature.  The  obligations  necessary  to 
fund  this  indebtedness  would  not  equal  in  amount  those  from  which  we 
have  been  relieved  .since  1884  by  anticipation  and  payment  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  out  of  our  surplus  revenues. 

The  currency  withdrawn  by  the  retirement  of  the  United  States  notes 
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and  Treasury  notes,  amounting  to  probably  less  than  $486,000,000,  might 
be  supplied  by  such  gold  as  would  be  used  on  their  retirement  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  our  national  banks.  Though  the  aggregate 
capital  of  those  now  in  existence  amounts  to  more  than  $664,000,000, 
their  outstanding  circulation  based  on  bond  security  amounts  to  only 
about  $190,000,000.  They  are  authorized  to  issue  notes  amounting  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  their  circulation,  but  in  no 
event  beyond  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  1 per  cent  tax  on  the  circulation  they  issue. 

I think  they  should  be  allowed  to  issue  circulation  equal  to  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  they  deposit  to  secure  it,  and  that  the  tax  on  their 
circulation  should  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  1 per  cent,  which  would 
undoubtedly  meet  all  the  expense  the  Government  incurs  on  their  ac- 
count. In  addition  they  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  or  deposit  in 
lieu  of  the  bonds  now  required  as  security  for  their  circulation  those 
which  would  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  United  States 
notes  and  Treasury  notes. 

The  banks  already  existing,  if  they  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  law  thus  modified,  could  issue  circulation,  in  addition  to  that 
already  outstanding,  amounting  to  $478,000,000,  which  would  nearly  or 
quite  equal  the  currency  proposed  to  be  canceled.  At  any  rate,  I should 
confidently  expect  to  see  the  existing  national  banks  or  others  to  be 
organized  avail  themselves  of  the  proposed  encouragements  to  issue  cir- 
culation and  promptly  fill  any  vacuum  and  supply  every  currency  need 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
capital  of  national  banks,  which  operate  as  a limitation  to  their  location, 
fail  to  make  proper  compensation  for  the  suppression  of  State  banks, 
which  came  near  to  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  read- 
ily furnished  them  with  banking  accommodations  and  facilities.  Any 
inconvenience  or  embarrassment  arising  from  these  restrictions  on  the 
location  of  national  banks  might  well  be  remedied  by  better  adapting 
the  present  system  to  the  creation  of  banks  in  smaller  communities  or  by 
permitting  banks  of  large  capital  to  establish  branches  in  such  localities 
as  would  serve  the  people,  so  regulated  and  restrained  as  to  secure  their 
safe  and  conservative  control  and  management. 

But  there  might  not  be  the  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to  the  cur- 
rency by  new  issues  of  bank  circulation  as  at  first  glance  is  indicated. 
If  we  should  be  relieved  from  maintaining  a gold  reserve  under  condi- 
tions that  constitute  it  the  barometer  of  our  solvency,  and  if  our  Treas- 
ury should  no  longer  be  the  foolish  purveyor  of  gold  for  nations  abroad 
or  for  speculation  and  hoarding  by  our  citizens  at  home,  I should  expect 
to  see  gold  resume  its  natural  and  normal  functions  in  the  business  affairs 
of  the  country  and  cease  to  be  an  object  attracting  the  timid  watch  of  our 
people  and  exciting  their  sensitive  imaginations. 

I d ■ not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cancellation  of  the  Treasury  notes 
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issued  under  the  silver-purchasing  act  of  1890  would  leave  the  Treasury 
in  the  actual  ownership  of  sufficient  silver,  including  seigniorage,  to  coin 
nearly  $178,000,000  in  standard  dollars.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  this  might  not  from  time  to  time  be  converted  into  dollars  or 
fractional  coin  and  slowly  put  into  circulation,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  necessities  of  the  country  should  require. 

Whatever  is  attempted  should  be  entered  upon  fully  appreciating  the 
fact  that  by  careless,  easy  descent  we  have  reached  a dangerous  depth, 
and  that  our  ascent  will  not  be  accomplished  without  laborious  toil  and 
struggle.  We  shall  be  wise  if  we  realize  that  we  are  financially  ill  and 
that  our  restoration  to  health  may  require  heroic  treatment  and  unpleas- 
ant remedies. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  difficulty  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  amount  of  our  revenue  receipts  directly  affects  it.  The  important 
question  is  not  the  quantity  of  money  received  in  revenue  payments,  but 
the  kind  of  money  we  maintain  and  our  ability  to  continue  in  sound  finan- 
cial condition.  We  are  considering  the  Government’s  holdings  of  gold 
as  related  to  the  soundness  of  our  money  and  as  affecting  our  national 
credit  and  monetary  strength. 

If  our  gold  reserve  had  never  been  impaired;  if  no  bonds  had  ever  been 
issued  to  replenish  it;  if  there  had  been  no  fear  and  timidity  concern ■ 
ing  our  ability  to  continue  gold  payments;  if  any  part  of  our  revenues 
were  now  paid  in  gold,  and  if  we  could  look  to  our  gold  receipts  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  a safe  reserve,  the  amount  of  our  revenues  would  be 
an  influential  factor  in  the  problem.  But,  unfortunately,  all  the  circum- 
stances that  might  lend  weight  to  this  consideration  are  entirely  lacking. 

In  our  present  predicament  no  gold  is  received  by  the  Government  in 
payment  of  revenue  charges,  nor  would  there  be  if  the  revenues  were 
increased.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  when  not  in  silver  certificates, 
consist  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  issued  for  silver  pur- 
chases. These  forms  of  money  are  only  useful  to  the  Government  in 
paying  its  current  ordinary  expenses,  and  its  quantity  in  Government 
possession  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  toward  giving  us  that  kind  of 
safe  financial  standing  or  condition  which  is  built  on  gold  alone. 

If  it  is  said  that  these  notes  if  held  by  the  Government  can  be  used  to 
obtain  gold  for  our  reserve,  the  answer  is  easy.  The  people  draw  gold 
from  the  Treasury  on  demand  upon  United  States  notes  and  Treasury 
notes,  but  the  proposition  that  the  Treasury  can  on  demand  draw  gold 
from  the  people  upon  them  would  be  regarded  in  these  days  with  wonder 
and  amusement;  and  even  if  this  could  be  done  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  those  thus  parting  with  their  gold  from  regaining  it  the  next 
day  or  the  next  hour  by  the  presentation  of  the  notes  they  received  in 
exchange  for  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  use  such  notes  taken  from  a sur- 
plus revenue  to  buy  gold  in  the  market.  Of  course  he  could  not  do  this 
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without  paying  a premium.  Private  holders  of  gold,  unlike  the  Govern- 
ment, having  no  parity  to  maintain,  would  not  be  restrained  from  mak- 
ing the  best  bargain  possible  when  they  furnished  gold  to  the  Treasury; 
but  the  moment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bought  gold  on  any  terms 
above  par  he  would  establish  a general  and  universal  premium  upon  it, 
thus  breaking  down  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  pledged  to  maintain,  and  opening  the  way  to  new  and  serious 
complications.  In  the  meantime  the  premium  would  not  remain  station- 
ary, and  the  absurd  spectacle  might  be  presented  of  a dealer  selling  gold 
to  the  Government  and  with  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  in 
his  hand  immediately  clamoring  for  its  return  and  a resale  at  a higher 
premium. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a large  revenue  and  redundant  receipts  might 
favorably  affect  the  situation  under  discussion  by  affording  an  opportu- 
nity of  retaining  these  notes  in  the  Treasury  when  received,  and  thus  pre- 
venting their  presentation  for  gold.  Such  retention  to  be  useful  ought 
to  be  at  least  measurably  permanent;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  pro- 
hibited, so  far  as  United  States  notes  are  concerned,  by  the  law  of  1878, 
forbidding  their  further  retirement.  That  statute  in  so  many  words  pro- 
vides that  these  notes  when  received  into  the  Treasury  and  belonging  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  “paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation.” 

It  will,  moreover,  be  readily  seen  that  the  Government  could  not  re- 
fuse to  pay  out  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  current  trans- 
actions when  demanded,  and  insist  on  paying  out  silver  alone,  and  still 
maintain  the  parity  between  that  metal  and  the  currency  representing 
gold.  Besides,  the  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  of  currency  of  any 
kind  exacted  from  the  people  through  taxation  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
evil,  and  it  can  not  proceed  far  without  vigorous  protest  against  an  un- 
justifiable retention  of  money  from  the  business  of  the  country  and  a 
denunciation  of  a scheme  of  taxation  which  proves  itself  to  be  unjust 
when  it  takes  from  the  earnings  and  income  of  the  citizen  money  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  Government  support  that  large  sums  can 
be  gathered  and  kept  in  the  Treasury.  Such  a condition  has  hereto- 
fore in  times  of  surplus  revenue  led  the  Government  to  restore  currency 
to  the  people  by  the  purchase  of  its  unmatured  bonds  at  a large  pre- 
mium and  by  a large  increase  of  its  deposits  in  national  banks,  and  we 
easily  remember  that  the  abuse  of  Treasury  accumulation  has  furnished 
a most  persuasive  argument  in  favor  of  legislation  radically  reducing  our 
tariff  taxation. 

Perhaps  it  is  supposed  that  sufficient  revenue  receipts  would  in  a sen- 
timental way  improve  the  situation  by  inspiring  confidence  in  our  sol- 
vency and  allaying  the  fear  of  pecuniary  exhaustion.  And  yet  through 
all  our  struggles  to  maintain  our  gold  reserve  there  never  has  been  any 
apprehension  as  to  our  ready  ability  to  pay  our  way  with  such  money  as 
we  had,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  our  current  receipts  met  our 
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current  expenses  has  not  entered  into  the  estimate  of  our  solvency. 
Of  course  the  general  state  of  our  funds,  exclusive  of  gold,  was  entirely 
immaterial  to  the  foreign  creditor  and  investor.  His  debt  could  only  be 
paid  in  gold,  and  his  only  concern  was  our  ability  to  keep  on  hand  that 
kind  of  money. 

On  July  1,  1892,  more  than  a year  and  a half  before  the  first  bonds  were 
issued  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  there  was  a net  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury, exclusive  of  such  reserve,  of  less  than  $13,000,000,  but  the  gold 
reserve  amounted  to  more  than  $114,000,000,  which  was  the  quieting 
feature  of  the  situation.  It  was  when  the  stock  of  gold  began  rapidly  to 
fall  that  fright  supervened  and  our  securities  held  abroad  were  returned 
for  sale  and  debts  owed  abroad  were  pressed  for  payment.  In  the  mean- 
time extensive  shipments  of  gold  and  other  unfavorable  indications  caused 
restlessness  and  fright  among  our  people  at  home.  Thereupon  the  gen- 
eral state  of  our  funds,  exclusive  of  gold,  became  also  immaterial  to  them, 
and  they  too  drew  gold  from  the  Treasury  for  hoarding  against  all  con- 
tingencies. This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  large  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  gold  withdrawn  which  was  retained  by  our  own  people  as  time  and 
threatening  incidents  progressed.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  nearly  $85,000,000  in  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
and  about  $77,000,000  was  sent  abroad,  while  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1895,  over  $1 17,000,000  was  drawn  out,  of  which  only  about 
$66,000,000  was  shipped,  leaving  the  large  balance  of  such  withdrawals 
to  be  accounted  for  by  domestic  hoarding; 

Inasmuch  as  the  withdrawal  of  our  gold  has  resulted  largely  from 
fright,  there  is  nothing  apparent  that  will  prevent  its  continuance  or  re- 
currence, with  its  natural  consequences,  except  such  a change  in  our  finan- 
cial methods  as  will  reassure  the  frightened  and  make  the  desire  for  gold 
less  intense.  It  is  not  clear  how  an  increase  in  revenue,  unless  it  be  in 
gold,  can  satisfy  those  whose  only  anxiety  is  to  gain  gold  from  the  Gov- 
ernment’s store. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  safe  to  rely  upon  increased  revenues  as  a cure 
for  our  present  troubles. 

It  is  possible  that  the  suggestion  of  increased  revenue  as  a remedy  foi 
the  difficulties  we  are  considering  may  have  originated  in  an  intimation 
or  distinct  allegation  that  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued  ostensibly 
to  replenish  our  gold  reserve  were  really  issued  to  supply  insufficient 
revenue.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Bonds  were  issued 
to  obtain  gold  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  credit.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  gold  thus  obtained  has  been  drawn  again  from  the  Treasury 
upon  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes.  This  operation  would 
have  been  promptly  prevented  if  possible;  but  these  notes  having  thus 
been  passed  to  the  Treasury,  they  became  the  money  of  the  Government, 
like  any  other  ordinary  Government  funds,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  use  them  in  paying  Government  expenses  when  needed. 
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At  no  time  when  bonds  have  been  issued  has  there  been  any  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  paying  the  expenses  of  Government  with  their 
proceeds.  There  was  no  necessity  to  consider  that  question.  At  the 
time  of  each  bond  issue  we  had  a safe  surplus  in  the  Treasury  for  ordi- 
nary operations,  exclusive  of  the  gold  in  our  reserve.  In  February,  1894, 
when  the  first  issue  of  bonds  was  made,  such  surplus  amounted  to  over 
$18,000,000;  in  November,  when  the  second  issue  was  made,  it  amounted 
to  more  than  $42,000,000,  and  in  February,  1895,  when  bonds  for  the  third 
time  were  issued,  such  surplus  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000.  It 
now  amounts  to  $98,072,420.30. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  issue  bonds  to  increase  the  ordinary  revenues  or  pay  current 
expenses. 

I can  not  but  think  there  has  been  some  confusion  of  ideas  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  results  of  the  withdrawal  of 
gold.  It  was  the  latter  process,  and  not  the  former,  that,  by  substitut- 
ing in  the  Treasury  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  for  gold, 
increased  by  their  amount  the  money  which  was  in  the  first  instance  sub- 
ject to  ordinary  Government  expenditure. 

Although  the  law  compelling  an  increased  purchase  of  silver  by  the 
Government  was  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1890,  withdrawals  of  gold 
from  the  Treasury  upon  the  notes  given  in  payment  on  such  purchases 
did  not  begin  until  October,  1891.  Immediately  following  that  date  the 
withdrawals  upon  both  these  notes  and  United  States  notes  increased 
very  largely,  and  have  continued  to  such  an  extent  that  since  the  passage 
of  that  law  there  has  been  more  than  thirteen  times  as  much  gold  taken 
out  of  the  Treasury  upon  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  issued 
for  silver  purchases  as  was  thus  withdrawn  during  the  eleven  and  a half 
years  immediately  prior  thereto  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879, 
when  specie  payments  were  resumed. 

It  is  neither  unfair  nor  unjust  to  charge  a large  share  of  our  present 
financial  perplexities  and  dangers  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  1878  and 
1890  compelling  the  purchase  of  silver  by  the  Government,  which  not  only 
furnished  a new  Treasury  obligation  upon  which  its  gold  could  be  with- 
drawn, but  so  increased  the  fear  of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  silver  and 
a forced  descent  to  silver  payments  that  even  the  repeal  of  these  laws  did 
not  entirely  cure  the  evils  of  their  existence. 

While  I have  endeavored  to  make  a plain  statement  of  the  disordered 
condition  of  our  currency  and  the  present  dangers  menacing  our  pros- 
perity and  to  suggest  a way  which  leads  to  a safer  financial  system,  I 
have  constantly  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  of  my  countrymen,  whose 
sincerity  I do  not  doubt,  insist  that  the  cure  for  the  ills  now  threatening 
us  may  be  found  in  the  single  and  simple  remedy  of  the  free  coinage  ol 
silver.  They  contend  that  our  mints  shall  be  at  once  thrown  open  to  the 
free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  dollars 
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of  full  legal-tender  quality,  regardless  of  the  action  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment and  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ratio  between  the  metals 
which  they  suggest  calls  for  100  cents’  worth  of  gold  in  the  gold  dollar 
at  the  present  standard  and  only  50  cents  in  intrinsic  worth  of  silver  ir 
the  silver  dollar. 

Were  there  infinitely  stronger  reasons  than  can  be  adduced  for  hoping 
that  such  action  would  secure  for  us  a bimetallic  currency  moving  on  line* 
of  parity,  an  experiment  so  novel  and  hazardous  as  that  proposed  might 
well  stagger  those  who  believe  that  stability  is  an  imperative  condition 
of  sound  money. 

No  government,  no  human  contrivance  or  act  of  legislation,  has  ever 
been  able  to  hold  the  two  metals  together  in  free  coinage  at  a ratio  appre- 
ciably different  from  that  which  is  established  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Those  who  believe  that  our  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  at  an 
artificial  ratio  with  gold  of  16  to  1 would  restore  the  parity  between  the 
metals,  and  consequently  between  the  coins,  oppose  an  unsupported  and 
improbable  theory  to  the  general  belief  and  practice  of  other  nations 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  economists  of  the  world, 
both  in  the  past  and  present,  and,  what  is  far  more  conclusive,  they  run 
counter  to  our  own  actual  experiences. 

Twice  in  our  earlier  history  our  lawmakers,  in  attempting  to  establish 
a bimetallic  currency,  undertook  free  coinage  upon  a ratio  which  acciden- 
tally varied  from  the  actual  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  not  more 
than  3 per  cent.  In  both  cases,  notwithstanding  greater  difficulties  and 
cost  of  transportation  than  now  exist,  the  coins  whose  intrinsic  worth 
was  undervalued  in  the  ratio  gradually  and  surely  disappeared  from  our 
circulation  and  went  to  other  countries  where  their  real  value  was  better 
recognized. 

Acts  of  Congress  were  impotent  to  create  equality  where  natural  causes 
decreed  even  a slight  inequality. 

Twice  in  our  recent  history  we  have  signally  failed  to  raise  by  legisla- 
tion the  value  of  silver.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1878  the 
Government  was  required  for  more  than  twelve  years  to  expend  annually 
at  least  $24,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage.  The 
act  of  July  14,  1890,  in  a still  bolder  effort,  increased  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver the  Government  was  compelled  to  purchase  and  forced  it  to  become 
the  buyer  annually  of  54,000,000  ounces,  or  practically  the  entire  product 
of  our  mines.  Under  both  laws  silver  rapidly  and  steadily  declined  in 
value.  The  prophecy  and  the  expressed  hope  and  expectation  of  those 
in  the  Congress  who  led  in  the  passage  of  the  last-mentioned  act  that  it 
would  reestablish  and  maintain  the  former  parity  between  the  two  metals 
are  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiences,  which  accord  with  the  experiences  of 
other  nations,  there  is  certainly  no  secure  ground  for  the  belief  that  an 
act  of  Congress  could  now  bridge  an  inequality  of  5°  Per  cent  between 
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gold  and  silver  at  our  present  ratio,  nor  is  there  the  least  possibility  that 
our  country,  which  has  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  silver  money  in  the 
world,  could  by  its  action  alone  raise  not  only  our  own  but  all  silver  to  its 
lost  ratio  with  gold.  Our  attempt  to  accomplish  this  by  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  a ratio  differing  widely  from  actual  relative  values  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  complete  departure  of  gold  from  our  circulation,  the 
immediate  and  large  contraction  of  our  circulating  medium,  and  a shrink- 
age in  the  real  value  and  monetary  efficiency  of  all  other  forms  of  cur- 
rency as  they  settled  to  the  level  of  silver  monometallism.  Everyone 
who  receives  a fixed  salary  and  every  worker  for  wages  would  find  the 
dollar  in  his  hand  ruthlessly  scaled  down  to  the  point  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  to  pinching  privation. 

A change  in  our  standard  to  silver  monometallism  would  also  bring  on 
a collapse  of  the  entire  system  of  credit,  which,  when  based  on  a stand- 
ard which  is  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  world  of  business,  is  many 
times  more  potent  and  useful  than  the  entire  volume  of  currency  and  is 
safely  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion  to  meet  the  growth  of  trade 
and  enterprise.  In  a self-invited  struggle  through  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty our  humiliation  would  be  increased  by  the  consciousness  that  we 
had  parted  company  with  all  the  enlightened  and  progressive  nations  of 
the  world  and  were  desperately  and  hopelessly  striving  to  meet  the  stress 
of  modern  commerce  and  competition  with  a debased  and  unsuitable  cur- 
rency and  in  association  with  the  few  weak  and  laggard  nations  which 
have  silver  alone  as  their  standard  of  value. 

All  history  warns  us  against  rash  experiments  which  threaten  violent 
changes  in  our  monetary  standard  and  the  degradation  of  our  currency. 
The  past  is  full  of  lessons  teaching  not  only  the  economic  dangers  but  the 
national  immorality  that  follow  in  the  train  of  such  experiments.  I will 
not  believe  that  the  American  people  can  be  persuaded  after  sober  deliber- 
ation to  jeopardize  their  nation’s  prestige  and  proud  standing  by  encoura- 
ging  financial  nostrums,  nor  that  they  will  yield  to  the  false  allurements  of 
cheap  money  when  they  realize  that  it  must  result  in  the  weakening  of  that 
financial  integrity  and  rectitude  which  thus  far  in  our  history  has  been 
so  devotedly  cherished  as  one  of  the  traits  of  true  Americanism. 

Our  country’s  indebtedness,  whether  owing  by  the  Government  or 
existing  between  individuals,  has  been  contracted  with  reference  to  our 
present  standard.  To  decree  by  act  of  Congress  that  these  debts  shall 
be  payable  in  less  valuable  dollars  than  those  within  the  contemplation 
and  intention  of  the  parties  when  contracted  would  operate  to  transfei 
by  the  fiat  of  law  and  without  compensation  an  amount  of  property  and 
a volume  of  rights  and  interests  almost  incalculable. 

Those  who  advocate  a blind  and  headlong  plunge  to  free  coinage  in  the 
name  of  bimetallism,  and  professing  the  belief,  contrary  to  all  experience, 
that  we  could  thus  establish  a double  standard  and  a concurrent  circula- 
tion of  both  metals  in  our  coinage,  are  certainly  reckoning  from  a cloudy 
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standpoint.  Our  present  standard  of  value  is  the  standard  of  the  civi- 
lized world  and  permits  the  only  bimetallism  now  possible,  or  at  least  that 
is  within  the  independent  reach  of  any  single  nation,  however  powerful 
that  nation  may  be.  While  the  value  of  gold  as  a standard  is  steadied  by 
almost  universal  commercial  and  business  use,  it  does  not  despise  silver 
nor  seek  its  banishment.  Wherever  this  standard  is  maintained  there  is 
at  its  side  in  free  and  unquestioned  circulation  a volume  of  silver  cur- 
rency sometimes  equaling  and  sometimes  even  exceeding  it  in  amount 
both  maintained  at  a parity  notwithstanding  a depreciation  or  fluctuation 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  a standard  of  value  and  a currency 
for  monetary  use.  The  standard  must  necessarily  be  fixed  and  certain. 
The  currency  may  be  in  divers  forms  and  of  various  kinds.  No  silver- 
standard  country  has  a gold  currency  in  circulation,  but  an  enlightened 
and  wise  system  of  finance  secures  the  benefits  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
currency  and  circulating  medium  by  keeping  the  standard  stable  and  all 
other  currency  at  par  with  it.  Such  a system  and  such  a standard  also 
give  free  scope  for  the  use  and  expansion  of  safe  and  conservative  credit, 
so  indispensable  to  broad  and  growing  commercial  transactions  and  so 
well  substituted  for  the  actual  use  of  money.  If  a fixed  and  stable  stand- 
ard is  maintained,  such  as  the  magnitude  and  safety  of  our  commercial 
transactions  and  business  require,  the  use  of  money  itself  is  conveniently 
minimized. 

Every  dollar  of  fixed  and  stable  value  has  through  the  agency  of 
confident  credit  an  astonishing  capacity  of  multiplying  itself  in  financial 
work.  Every  unstable  and  fluctuating  dollar  fails  as  a basis  of  credit, 
and  in  its  use  begets  gambling  speculation  and  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  honest  enterprise. 

I have  ventured  to  express  myself  on  this  subject  with  earnestness  and 
plainness  of  speech  because  I can  not  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  there 
lurk  in  the  proposition  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  so  strongly  approved 
and  so  enthusiastically  advocated  by  a multitude  of  my  countrymen,  a 
serious  menace  to  our  prosperity  and  an  insidious  temptation  of  our 
people  to  wander  from  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  public  and  private 
integrity.  It  is  because  I do  not  distrust  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  press  this  scheme  that  I have  imperfectly  but  with  zeal  sub- 
mitted my  thoughts  upon  this  momentous  subject.  I can  not  refrain 
from  begging  them  to  reexamine  their  views  and  beliefs  in  the  light  of 
patriotic  reason  and  familiar  experience  and  to  weigh  again  and  again 
the  consequences  of  such  legislation  as  their  efforts  have  invited.  Even 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
dangerous  financial  situation  already  forced  upon  us. 

In  conclusion  I especially  entreat  the  people’s  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  meas- 
ures for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  to  promptly 
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and  effectively  consider  the  ills  of  our  critical  financial  plight.  I have 
suggested  a remedy  which  my  judgment  approves.  I desire,  however, 
to  assure  the  Congress  that  I am  prepared  to  cooperate  with  them  in  per- 
fecting any  other  measure  promising  thorough  and  practical  relief,  and 
that  I will  gladly  labor  with  them  in  every  patriotic  endeavor  to  further 
the  interests  and  guard  the  welfare  of  our  countrymen,  whom  in  our  re- 
spective places  of  duty  we  have  undertaken  to  serve. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  7,  1896* 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

As  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  legislative  branch  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, y ou  ha\  e assembled  at  a time  when  the  strength  and  excellence 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  fitness  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy  popular 
rule  have  been  again  made  manifest.  A political  contest  involving  mo- 
mentous consequences,  fraught  with  feverish  apprehension,  and  creating 
aggressiveness  so  intense  as  to  approach  bitterness  and  passion  has  been 
waged  throughout  our  land  and  determined  by  the  decree  of  free  and 
independent  suffrage  without  disturbance  of  our  tranquillity  or  the  least 
sign  of  weakness  in  our  national  structure. 

When  we  consider  these  incidents  and  contemplate  the  peaceful  obedi- 
ence and  manly  submission  which  have  succeeded  a heated  clash  of  polit- 
ical opinions,  we  discover  abundant  evidence  of  a determination  011  the 
part  of  our  countrymen  to  abide  by  every  verdict  of  the  popular  will  and 
to  be  controlled  at  all  times  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  agencies  estab- 
lished for  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  their  Government. 

Thus  our  people  exhibit  a patriotic  disposition  which  entitles  them  to 
demand  of  those  who  undertake  to  make  and  execute  their  laws  such 
faithful  and  unselfish  service  in  their  behalf  as  can  only  be  prompted  by 
a serious  appreciation  of  the  trust  and  confidence  which  the  acceptance 
of  public  duty  invites. 

In  obedience  to  a constitutional  requirement  I herein  submit  to  the 
Congress  certain  information  concerning  national  affairs,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  legislation  as  in  my  judgment  is  necessary  and  expedient. 
To  secure  brevity  and  avoid  tiresome  narration  I shall  omit  many  details 
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concerning  matters  within  Federal  control  which,  though  by  no  means 
unimportant,  are  more  profitably  discussed  in  departmental  reports.  I 
shall  also  further  curtail  this  communication  by  omitting  a minute  recital 
of  many  minor  incidents  connected  with  our  foreign  relations  which  have 
heretofore  found  a place  in  Executive  messages,  but  are  now  contained 
in  a report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

At  the  outset  of  a reference  to  the  more  important  matters  affecting 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers  it  would  afford  me  satisfaction  if  I 
could  assure  the  Congress  that  the  disturbed  condition  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
had  during  the  past  year  assumed  a less  hideous  and  bloody  aspect  and 
that,  either  as  a consequence  of  the  awakening  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  the  demands  of  humane  civilization  or  as  the  result  of  deci- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  having  the  right  by  treaty 
to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  exposed  to  the  rage  of  mad  big- 
otry and  cruel  fanaticism,  the  shocking  features  of  the  situation  had 
been  mitigated.  Instead,  however,  of  welcoming  a softened  disposition 
or  protective  intervention , we  have  been  afflicted  by  continued  and  not 
unfrequent  reports  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  homes  and  the  bloody 
butchery  of  men,  women,  and  children,  made  martyrs  to  their  profession 
of  Christian  faith. 

While  none  of  our  citizens  in  Turkey  have  thus  far  been  killed  or 
wounded,  though  often  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  scenes  of  danger,  their 
safety  in  the  future  is  by  no  means  assured.  Our  Government  at  home 
and  our  minister  at  Constantinople  have  left  nothing  undone  to  protect 
our  missionaries  in  Ottoman  territory,  who  constitute  nearly  all  the  indi- 
viduals residing  there  who  have  a right  to  claim  our  protection  on  the 
score  of  American  citizenship.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  will  not  be 
relaxed;  but  the  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  that  have  been  aroused 
among  our  people  ought  not  to  so  far  blind  their  reason  and  judgment  as 
to  lead  them  to  demand  impossible  things.  The  outbreaks  of  blind  fury 
which  lead  to  murder  and  pillage  in  Turkey  occur  suddenly  and  without 
notice,  and  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  force  such  a hostile  presence  there 
as  might  be  effective  for  prevention  or  protection  would  not  only  be 
resisted  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  but  would  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
ruption of  their  plans  by  the  great  nations  who  assert  their  exclusive 
right  to  intervene  in  their  own  time  and  method  for  the  security  of  life 
and  property  in  Turkey. 

Several  naval  vessels  are  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a measure 
of  caution  and  to  furnish  all  possible  relief  and  refuge  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

We  have  made  claims  against  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pillage 
and  destruction  of  missionary  property  at  Harpoot  and  Marash  during 
uprisings  at  those  places.  Thus  far  the  validity  of  these  demands  has 
not  been  admitted,  though  our  minister,  prior  to  such  outrages  and  in 
anticipation  of  danger,  demanded  protection  for  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  missionary  citizens  in  the  localities  mentioned  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  that  strong  evidence  exists  of  actual  complicity  of  Turkish  soldiers 
in  the  work  of  destruction  and  robbery. 

The  facts  as  they  now  appear  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  the  justice  of 
these  claims,  and  nothing  will  be  omitted  to  bring  about  their  prompt 
settlement. 

A number  of  Armenian  refugees  having  arrived  at  our  ports,  an  order 
has  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government  permitting  the 
wives  and  children  of  such  refugees  to  join  them  here.  It  is  hoped  that 
hereafter  no  obstacle  will  be  interposed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  all  those 
who  seek  to  avoid  the  perils  which  threaten  them  in  Turkish  dominions. 

Our  recently  appointed  consul  to  Erzerum  is  at  his  post  and  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  his  office,  though  for  some  unaccountable  reason  his 
formal  exequatur  from  the  Sultan  has  not  been  issued. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  present  somber  prospect  in  Turkey  will  be  long 
permitted  to  offend  the  sight  of  Christendom.  It  so  mars  the  humane 
and  enlightened  civilization  that  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  earnest  demand  of  good 
people  throughout  the  Christian  world  for  its  corrective  treatment  will 
remain  unanswered. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  still  continues  with  all  its  perplexities.  It  is 
difficult  to  perceive  that  any  progress  has  thus  far  been  made  toward  the 
pacification  of  the  island  or  that  the  situation  of  affairs  as  depicted  in  my 
last  annual  message  has  in  the  least  improved.  If  Spain  still  holds  Ha- 
vana and  the  seaports  and  all  the  considerable  towns,  the  insurgents  still 
roam  at  will  over  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inland  country.  If  the  deter- 
mination of  Spain  to  put  down  the  insurrection  seems  but  to  strengthen 
with  the  lapse  of  time  and  is  evinced  by  her  unhesitating  devotion  of 
largely  increased  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  task,  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  insurgents  have  gained  in  point  of  numbers  and 
character  and  resources  and  are  none  the  less  inflexible  in  their  resolve 
not  to  succumb  without  practically  securing  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  took  up  arms.  If  Spain  has  not  yet  reestablished  her  authority, 
neither  have  the  insurgents  yet  made  good  their  title  to  be  regarded  as 
an  independent  state.  Indeed,  as  the  contest  has  gone  on  the  pretense 
that  civil  government  exists  on  the  island,  except  so  far  as  Spain  is  able 
to  maintain  it,  has  been  practically  abandoned.  Spain  does  keep  on  foot 
such  a government,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  in  the  large  towns  and  their 
immediate  suburbs;  but  that  exception  being  made,  the  entire  country 
is  either  given  over  to  anarchy  or  is  subject  to  the  military  occupation  of 
one  or  the  other  party.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  on  reliable  authority  that 
at  the  demand  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgent  army  the  puta- 
tive Cuban  government  has  now  given  up  all  attempt  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, leaving  that  government  confessedly  (v/hat  there  is  the  best  reason 
for  supposing  it  always  to  have  been  in  fact)  a government  merely  on 
paper. 
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Were  the  Spanish  armies  able  to  meet  their  antagonists  in  the  open  or 
in  pitched  battle,  prompt  and  decisive  results  might  be  looked  for,  and 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  numbers,  discipline,  and 
equipment  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But  they 
are  called  upon  to  face  a foe  that  shuns  general  engagements,  that  can 
choose  and  does  choose  its  own  ground,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try is  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure,  and  that  fights  only  from  ambuscade 
and  when  all  the  advantages  of  position  and  numbers  are  on  its  side.  In 
a country  where  all  that  is  indispensable  to  life  in  the  way  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  is  so  easily  obtainable,  especially  by  those  born  and  bred 
on  the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  hardly  a limit  to  the  time  during 
which  hostilities  of  this  sort  may  be  prolonged.  Meanwhile,  as  in  all 
cases  of  protracted  civil  strife,  the  passions  of  the  combatants  grow  more 
and  more  inflamed  and  excesses  on  both  sides  become  more  frequent  and 
more  deplorable.  They  are  also  participated  in  by  bands  of  marauders, 
who,  now  in  the  name  of  one  party  and  now  in  the  name  of  the  other, 
as  may  best  suit  the  occasion,  harry  the  country  at  will  and  plunder  its 
wretched  inhabitants  for  their  own  advantage.  Such  a condition  of 
things  would  inevitably  entail  immense  destruction  of  property,  even  if 
it  were  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  practicable;  but 
while  such  seemed  to  be  the  original  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
it  has  now  apparently  abandoned  it  and  is  acting  upon  the  same  theory 
as  the  insurgents,  namely,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  contest  require  the 
wholesale  annihilation  of  property  that  it  may  not  prove  of  use  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy. 

It  is  to  the  same  end  that,  in  pursuance  of  general  orders,  Spanish  gar- 
risons are  now  being  withdrawn  from  plantations  and  the  rural  population 
required  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  towns.  The  sure  result  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  industrial  value  of  the  island  is  fast  diminishing  and  that 
unless  there  is  a speedy  and  radical  change  in  existing  conditions  it  will 
soon  disappear  altogether.  That  value  consists  very  largely,  of  course, 
in  its  capacity  to  produce  sugar — a capacity  already  much  reduced  by  the 
interruptions  to  tillage  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  reliably  asserted  that  should  these  interruptions  continue  during  the 
current  year,  and  practically  extend,  as  is  now  threatened,  to  the  entire 
sugar-producing  territory  of  the  island,  so  much  time  and  so  much  money 
will  be  required  to  restore  the  land  to  its  normal  productiveness  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  capital  can  be  induced  to  even  make  the  attempt. 

The  spectacle  of  the  utter  ruin  of  an  adjoining  country,  by  nature  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  charming  on  the  globe,  would  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. In  point  of  fact,  they  have  a concern  with  it  which  is  by  no 
means  of  a wholly  sentimental  or  philanthropic  character.  It  lies  so  near 
to  us  as  to  be  hardly  separated  from  our  territory.  Our  actual  pecun- 
iary interest  in  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  people  and  Government 
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of  Spain.  It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  at  least  from  $30,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  of  American  capital  are  invested  in  plantations  and  in  rail- 
road, mining,  and  other  business  enterprises  on  the  island.  The  volume 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  in  1889  amounted 
to  about  $64,000,000,  rose  in  1893  to  about  $103,000,000,  and  in  1894, 
the  year  before  the  present  insurrection  broke  out,  amounted  to  nearly 
$96,000,000.  Besides  this  large  pecuniary  stake  in  the  fortunes  of  Cuba, 
the  United  States  finds  itself  inextricably  involved  in  the  present  contest 
in  other  ways,  both  vexatious  and  costly. 

Many  Cubans  reside  in  this  country,  and  indirectly  promote  the  in- 
surrection through  the  press,  by  public  meetings,  by  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  arms,  by  the  raising  of  funds,  and  by  other  means  which 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  tenor  of  our  laws  do  not  permit  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Some  of  them,  though 
Cubans  at  heart  and  in  all  their  feelings  and  interests,  have  taken  out 
papers  as  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States — a proceeding  resorted 
to  with  a view  to  possible  protection  by  this  Government,  and  not  un- 
naturally regarded  with  much  indignation  by  the  country  of  their  origin. 
The  insurgents  are  undoubtedly  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  the  people  of  this  country  always  and  instinctively  feel 
for  every  struggle  for  better  and  freer  government,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  adventurous  and  restless  elements  of  our  population, 
leads  in  only  too  many  instances  to  active  and  personal  participation  in 
the  contest.  The  result  is  that  this  Government  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  protect  American  citizens,  to  claim  damages  for  injuries  to  per- 
sons and  property,  now  estimated  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  ask 
explanations  and  apologies  for  the  acts  of  Spanish  officials  whose  zeal 
for  the  repression  of  rebellion  sometimes  blinds  them  to  the  immunities 
belonging  to  the  unoffending  citizens  of  a friendly  power.  It  follows 
from  the  same  causes  that  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  actively 
police  a long  line  of  seacoast  against  unlawful  expeditions,  the  escape  of 
which  the  utmost  vigilance  will  not  always  suffice  to  prevent. 

These  inevitable  entanglements  of  the  United  States  with  the  rebellion 
in  Cuba,  the  large  American  property  interests  affected,  and  considera- 
tions of  philanthropy  and  humanity  in  general  have  led  to  a vehement 
demand  in  various  quarters  for  some  sort  of  positive  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  belligerent  rights 
should  be  accorded  to  the  insurgents — a proposition  no  longer  urged  be- 
cause untimely  and  in  practical  operation  clearly  perilous  and  injurious 
to  our  own  interests.  It  has  since  been  and  is  now  sometimes  contended 
that  the  independence  of  the  insurgents  should  be  recognized;  but  imper- 
fect and  restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of  the  island  may  be,  no 
other  exists  there,  unless  the  will  of  the  military  officer  in  temporary 
command  of  a particular  district  can  be  dignified  as  a species  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  now  also  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  buy  the 
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island — a suggestion  possibly  worthy  of  consideration  if  there  were  any 
evidence  of  a desire  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  entertain  such 
a proposal.  It  is  urged  finally  that,  all  other  methods  failing,  the  exist- 
ing internecine  strife  in  Cuba  should  be  terminated  by  our  intervention, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain — a war 
which  its  advocates  confidently  prophesy  could  neither  be  large  in  its 
proportions  nor  doubtful  in  its  issue. 

The  correctness  of  this  forecast  need  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 
The  United  States  has,  nevertheless,  a character  to  maintain  as  a nation, 
which  plainly  dictates  that  right  and  not  might  should  be  the  rule  of  its 
conduct.  Further,  though  the  United  States  is  not  a nation  to  which 
peace  is  a necessity,  it  is  in  truth  the  most  pacific  of  powers  and  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  to  live  in  amity  with  all  the  world.  Its  own  ample 
and  diversified  domains  satisfy  all  possible  longings  for  territory,  preclude 
all  dreams  of  conquest,  and  prevent  any  casting  of  covetous  eyes  upon 
neighboring  regions,  however  attractive.  That  our  conduct  toward  Spain 
and  her  dominions  has  constituted  no  exception  to  this  national  disposi- 
tion is  made  manifest  by  the  course  of  our  Government,  not  only  thus  far 
during  the  present  insurrection,  but  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the 
rising  at  Yara  in  1868.  No  other  great  power,  it  may  safely  be  said,  under 
circumstances  of  similar  perplexity,  would  have  manifested  the  same 
restraint  and  the  same  patient  endurance.  It  may  also  be  said  that  this 
persistent  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Spain  in  connection  with 
Cuba  unquestionably  evinces  no  slight  respect  and  regard  for  Spain  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  They  in  truth  do  not  forget  her  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  nor  do  they  un- 
derestimate the  great  qualities  of  the  Spanish  people  nor  fail  to  £ull> 
recognize  their  splendid  patriotism  and  their  chivalrous  devotion  to  the 

national  honor. 

They  view  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  cheerful  resolution  with 
which  vast  bodies  of  men  are  sent  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  and 
an  enormous  debt  accumulated  that  the  costly  possession  of  the  gem  of 
the  Antilles  may  still  hold  its  place  in  the  Spanish  crown.  And  yet  nei- 
ther the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  shut  their 


eyes  to  the  course  of  events  in  Cuba  or  have  failed  to  realize  the  exist- 
ence  of  conceded  grievances  which  have  led  to  the  present  revolt  from  the 
authority  of  Spain — grievances  recognized  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  by 
the  Cortes,  voiced  by  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  of  Spanish  states- 
men, without  regard  to  party,  and  demonstrated  by  reforms  proposed  by 
the  executive  and  approved  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  in  the  assumed  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  remedy  these  grievances,  fortified  by  indications  of  influ- 
ential public  opinion  in  Spain,  that  this  Government  has  hoped,  to  dis- 
cover the  most  promising  and  effective  means  of  composing  the  present 
strife  with  honor  and  advantage  to  Spain  and  with  the  achievement  of 
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all  the  reasonable  objects  of  the  insurrection. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Spain  should  offer  to  Cuba  genuine  autonomy — -a 
measure  of  home  rule  which,  while  preserving  the  sovereignty  of  Spain, 
would  satisfy  all  rational  requirements  of  her  Spanish  subjects — there 
should  be  no  just  reason  why  the  pacification  of  the  island  might  not  be 
effected  on  that  basis.  Such  a result  would  appear  to  be  in  the  true 
interest  of  all  concerned.  It  would  at  once  stop  the  conflict  which  is  now 
consuming  the  resources  of  the  island  and  making  it  worthless  for  which- 
ever party  may  ultimately  prevail.  It  would  keep  intact  the  possessions 
of  Spain  without  touching  her  honor,  which  will  be  consulted  rather  than 
impugned  by  the  adequate  redress  of  admitted  grievances.  It  would  put 
the  prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants  within 
their  own  control  without  severing  the  natural  and  ancient  ties  which 
bind  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  would  yet  enable  them  to  test  their 
capacity  for  self-government  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It 
has  been  objected  on  the  one  side  that  Spain  should  not  promise  auton- 
omy until  her  insurgent  subjects  lay  down  their  arms;  on  the  other  side, 
that  promised  autonomy,  however  liberal,  is  insufficient,  because  without 
assurance  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled. 

But  the  reasonableness  of  a requirement  by  Spain  of  unconditional  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  insurgent  Cubans  before  their  autonomy  is  con- 
ceded is  not  altogether  apparent.  It  ignores  important  features  of  the 
situation — the  stability  two  years’  duration  has  given  to  the  insurrection; 
the  feasibility  of  its  indefinite  prolongation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and, 
as  shown  by  past  experience,  the  utter  and  imminent  ruin  of  the  island 
unless  the  present  strife  is  speedily  composed;  above  all,  the  rank  abuses 
which  all  parties  in  Spain,  all  branches  of  her  Government,  and  all  her 
leading  public  men  concede  to  exist  and  profess  a desire  to  remove 
Facing  such  circumstances,  to  withhold  the  proffer  of  needed  reforms 
until  the  parties  demanding  them  put  themselves  at  mercy  by  throwing 
down  their  arms  has  the  appearance  of  neglecting  the  gravest  of  perils 
and  inviting  suspicion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  any  professed  willingness  to 
grant  reforms  The  objection  on  behalf  of  the  insurgents  that  promised 
reforms  can  not  be  relied  upon  must  of  course  be  considered,  though  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  and  no  reason  for  assuming  that  anything  Spain 
undertakes  to  do  for  the  relief  of  Cuba  will  not  be  done  according  to  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  undertaking. 

Nevertheless,  realizing  that  suspicions  and  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  weaker  of  two  combatants  are  always  natural  and  not  always  unjus- 
tifiable, being  sincerely  desirous  in  the  interest  of  both  as  well  as  on  its 
own  account  that  the  Cuban  problem  should  be  solved  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  it  was  intimated  by  this  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Spain  some  months  ago  that  if  a satisfactory  measure  of  home  rule  were 
tendered  the  Cuban  insurgents  and  would  be  accepted  by  them  upon  a 
guaranty  of  its  execution  the  United  States  would  endeavor  to  find  a way 
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not  objectionable  to  Spain  of  furnishing  such  guaranty.  While  no  defi- 
nite response  to  this  intimation  has  yet  been  received  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  it  is  believed  to  be  not  altogether  unwelcome,  while,  as 
already  suggested,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  it  should  not  be  approved 
by  the  insurgents.  Neither  party  can  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  early 
action,  and  both  must  realize  that  to  prolong  the  present  state  of  things 
for  even  a short  period  will  add  enormously  to  the  time  and  labor  and 
expenditure  necessary  to  bring  about  the  industrial  recuperation  of  the 
island.  It  is  therefore  fervently  hoped  on  all  grounds  that  earnest  ef- 
forts for  healing  the  breach  between  Spain  and  the  insurgent  Cubans 
upon  the  lines  above  indicated  may  be  at  once  inaugurated  and  pushed 
to  an  immediate  and  successful  issue.  The  friendly  offices  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  manner  above  outlined  or  in  any  other  way  consistent 
with  our  Constitution  and  laws,  will  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  either 
party. 

Whatever  circumstances  may  arise,  our  policy  and  our  interests  would 
constrain  us  to  object  to  the  acquisition  of  the  island  or  an  interference 
with  its  control  by  any  other  power. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  can  not  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
hitherto  expectant  attitude  of  the  United  States  will  be  indefinitely 
maintained.  While  we  are  anxious  to  accord  all  due  respect  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  we  can  not  view  the  pending  conflict  in  all  its 
features  and  properly  apprehend  our  inevitably  close  relations  to  it  and 
its  possible  results  without  considering  that  by  the  course  of  events  we 
may  be  drawn  into  such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  condition  as  will 
fix  a limit  to  our  patient  waiting  for  Spain  to  end  the  contest,  either 
alone  and  in  her  own  way  or  with  our  friendly  cooperation. 

When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrec- 
tion has  become  manifest  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  her  sovereignty 
is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  purposes  of  its  rightful  existence,  and  when 
a hopeless  struggle  for  its  reestablishment  has  degenerated  into  a strife 
which  means  nothing  more  than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict,  a situation 
will  be  presented  in  which  our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of  vSpain 
will  be  superseded  by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
recognize  and  discharge.  Deferring  the  choice  of  ways  and  methods 
until  the  time  for  action  arrives,  we  should  make  them  depend  upon  the 
precise  conditions  then  existing;  and  they  should  not  be  determined 
upon  without  giving  careful  heed  to  every  consideration  involving  our 
honor  and  interest  or  the  international  duty  we  owe  to  Spain.  Until  we 
face  the  contingencies  suggested  or  the  situation  is  by  other  incidents 
imperatively  changed  we  should  continue  in  the  line  of  conduct  hereto- 
fore pursued,  thus  in  all  circumstances  exhibiting  our  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  public  law  and  our  regard  for  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us 
by  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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A contemplation  of  emergencies  that  may  arise  should  plainly  lead  us 
to  avoid  their  creation,  either  through  a careless  disregard  of  present 
duty  or  even  an  undue  stimulation  and  ill-timed  expression  of  feeling. 
But  I have  deemed  it  not  amiss  to  remind  the  Congress  that  a time  may 
arrive  when  a correct  policy  and  care  for  our  interests,  as  well  as  a regard 
for  the  interests  of  other  nations  and  their  citizens,  joined  by  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  a desire  to  see  a rich  and  fertile  country  inti- 
mately related  to  us  saved  from  complete  devastation,  will  constrain  our 
Government  to  such  action  as  will  subserve  the  interests  thus  involved 
and  at  the  same  time  promise  to  Cuba  and  its  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  Venezuelan  boundary  question  has  ceased  to  be  a matter  of  dif- 
ference between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  their  respective 
Governments  having  agreed  upon  the  substantial  provisions  of  a treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  submitting  the  whole  controversy 
to  arbitration.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  so  eminently  just  and 
fair  that  the  assent  of  Venezuela  thereto  may  confidently  be  anticipated. 

Negotiations  for  a treaty  of  general  arbitration  for  all  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  far  advanced  and  promise 
to  reach  a successful  consummation  at  an  early  date. 

The  scheme  of  examining  applicants  for  certain  consular  positions 
to  test  their  competency  and  fitness,  adopted  under  an  Executive  order 
issued  on  the  20th  of  September,  1895,  has  fully  demonstrated  the  use- 
fulness of  this  innovation.  In  connection  with  this  plan  of  examination 
promotions  and  transfers  of  deserving  incumbents  have  been  quite  exten- 
sively made,  with  excellent  results. 

During  the  past  year  35  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  consular 

service,  27  of  which  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  resig- 
nation or  to  supply  newly  created  posts,  2 to  succeed  incumbents  removed 
for  cause,  2 for  the  purpose  of  displacing  alien  consular  officials  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  4 merely  changing  the  official  title  of  incumbent  from 
commercial  agent  to  consul.  Twelve  of  these  appointments  were  trans- 
fers or  promotions  from  other  positions  under  the  Department  of  State,  4 
of  those  appointed  had  rendered  previous  sendee  under  the  Department, 
8 were  made  of  persons  who  passed  a satisfactory  examination,  7 were 
appointed  to  places  not  included  in  the  order  of  September  20,  1895,  anc^ 
4 appointments,  as  above  stated,  involved  no  change  of  incumbency. 

The  inspection  of  consular  offices  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  has  been  productive  of 
such  wholesome  effects  that  I hope  this  important  work  will  in  the  future 
be  continued.  I know  of  nothing  that  can  be  done  with  the  same  slight 
expense  so  improving  to  the  sendee. 

I desire  to  repeat  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual 
message  in  favor  of  providing  at  public  expense  official  residences  for 
our  ambassadors  and  ministers  at  foreign  capitals.  The  reasons  sup- 
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porting  this  recommendation  are  strongly  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  subject  seems  of  such  importance  that  I hope 
it  may  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  during  the  last  year  labored  faithfully  and  against  unfavorable 
conditions  to  secure  better  preservation  of  seal  life  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  lately  dispatched  commis- 
sioners to  these  waters  to  study  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  seal  herd 
and  the  causes  of  their  rapid  decrease.  Upon  the  reports  of  these  com- 
missioners, .soon  to  be  submitted,  and  with  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
good  sense  on  the  part  of  all  interested  parties,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
hearty  cooperation  may  be  secured  for  the  protection  against  threatened 
extinction  of  seal  life  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1896,  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  $409,475,408.78.  During  the  same  period  its  expenditures  were 
$434,678,654.48,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  thus  amount- 
ing to  $25,203,245.70.  The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were 
$4,015,852.21  less  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  the  receipts 
mentioned  there  was  derived  from  customs  the  sum  of  $160,021,751.67 
and  from  internal  revenue  $146,830,615.66.  The  receipts  from  customs 
show  an  increase  of  $7,863,134.22  over  those  from  the  same  source  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  and  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue 
an  increase  of  $3,584>537-9I- 

The  value  of  our  imported  dutiable  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $369,757,470  and  the  value  of  free  goods  imported  $409,967,- 
470,  being  an  increase  of  $6,523,675  in  the  value  of  dutiable  goods  and 
$41,231,034  in  the  value  of  free  goods  over  the  preceding  year.  Oui 
exports  of  merchandise,  foreign  and  domestic,  amounted  in  value  to 
$882,606,938,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $75,068,773. 
The  average  ad  valorem  duty  paid  on  dutiable  goods  imported  during  the 
year  was  39.94  per  cent  and  on  free  and  dutiable  goods  taken  together 
20.55  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  collecting  our  internal  revenue  was  2.78  percent,  as  against 
2.81  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit  brandies,  was  86,588,703  taxable 
gallons,  being  an  increase  of  6,639,108  gallons  over  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  1,443,676  gallons  of  spirits  produced  from 
fruit  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  barrels  of 
beer  produced  was  35,859,250,  as  against  33,589,784  produced  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  being  an  increase  of  2,269,466  barrels. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $112,- 
409,947  and  of  silver  $60,541,670,  being  an  increase  of  $45,941,466  of 
gold  and  $13,246,384  of  silver  over  the  exportations  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  imports  of  gold  were  $33,525,065  and  of  silver  $28,- 
777,186,  being  $2,859,695  less  of  gold  and  $8,566,007  more  of  silver  than 
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during  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  ended  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1896,  was  $1,228,- 
326,035,  of  which  $599,597,964  was  in  gold  and  $628,728,071  in  silver. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  189  5,  the  total  stock  of  money  of  all 
kinds  in  the  country  was  $2,285,410,590,  and  the  amount  in  circulation, 
not  including  that  in  the  Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,627,055,641,  being 
$22.63  Per  capita  upon  an  estimated  population  of  71,902,000. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1895  is  estimated  to  have  been  2,254,760  fine  ounces  of 
gold,  of  the  value  of  $46,610,000,  and  55,727,000  fine  ounces  of  silver,  of 
the  commercial  value  of  $36,445,000  and  the  coinage  value  of  $72,051,- 
000.  The  estimated  production  of  these  metals  throughout  the  world 
during  the  same  period  was  9,688,821  fine  ounces  of  gold,  amounting  to 
$200,285,700  in  value,  and  169,189,249  fine  ounces  of  silver,  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  $110,654,000  and  of  the  coinage  value  of  $218,738,100 
according  to  our  ratio. 

The  coinage  of  these  metals  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  same  calendar  year  amounted  to  $232,701,438  in  gold  and 
$121,996,219  in  silver. 

The  total  coinage  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1896,  amounted  to  $71,188,468.52,  of  which  $58 ,- 
878,490  was  in  gold  coins  and  $12,309,978.52  in  standard  silver  dollars, 
subsidiary  coins,  and  minor  coins. 

The  number  of  national  banks  organized  from  the  time  the  law  author- 
izing their  creation  was  passed  up  to  October  31,  1896,  was  5,051,  and  of 
this  number  3,679  were  at  the  date  last  mentioned  in  active  operation, 
having  authorized  capital  stock  of  $650,014,895,  held  by  288,902  share- 
holders, and  circulating  notes  amounting  to  $211,412,620. 

The  total  outstanding  circulating  notes  of  all  national  banks  on  the 
31st  day  of  October,  1896,  amounted  to  $234,553,807,  including  unre- 
deemed but  fully  secured  notes  of  banks  insolvent  and  in  process  of  liqui- 
dation. The  increase  in  national-bank  circulation  during  the  year  ending 
on  that  day  was  $21,099,429.  O11  October  6,  1896,  when  the  condition  of 

national  banks  was  last  reported,  the  total  resources  of  the  3,679  active 
institutions  were  $3,263,685,313.83,  which  included  $1,893,268,839.31  in 
loans  and  discounts  and  $362,165,733.85  in  money  of  all  kinds  on  hand. 
Of  their  liabilities  $1,597,891,058.03  was  due  to  individual  depositors 
and  $209,944,019  consisted  of  outstanding  circulating  notes. 

There  were  organized  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  last  men- 
tioned 28  national  banks,  located  in  15  States,  of  which  12  were  organ- 
ized in  the  Eastern  States,  with  a capital  of  $1,180,000,  6 in  the  Western 
States,  with  a capital  of  $875,000,  and  10  in  the  Southern  States,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,190,000.  During  the  year,  however,  37  banks  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  franchises  under  the  national  law,  and  in  the  case  of  27 
others  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  receivers.  Therefore,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  year  preceding,  there  was  a decrease  of  36  in  the  number 
of  active  banks. 

The  number  of  existing  banks  organized  under  State  laws  is  5,708. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  343,267,  of  whom  340,468  were  permitted  to  land  and 
2,799  were  debarred  on  various  grounds  prescribed  by  law  and  returned 
to  the  countries  whence  they  came  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies by  which  they  were  brought  in.  The  increase  in  immigration 
over  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  84,731.  It  is  reported  that  with 
some  exceptions  the  immigrants  of  the  past  year  were  of  a hardy  labor- 
ing class,  accustomed  and  able  to  earn  a support  for  themselves,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  money  brought  with  them  amounted  to  at  least  $5,000,- 
000,  though  it  was  probably  much  in  excess  of  that  sum,  since  only  those 
having  less  than  $30  are  required  to  disclose  the  exact  amount,  and  it  is 
known  that  many  brought  considerable  sums  of  money  to  buy  land  and 
build  homes.  Including  all  the  immigrants  arriving  who  were  over  14 
years  of  age,  28.63  Per  cent  were  illiterate,  as  against  20.37  Per  cent  of 
those  of  that  age  arriving  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  over  14  years  old,  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  them  were  as  follows: 
Italy,  57,515,  with  54.59  per  cent;  Ireland,  37,496,  with  7 per  cent; 
Russia,  35,188,  with  41.14  per  cent;  Austria-Hungary  and  provinces, 
57,053,  with  38.92  per  cent;  Germany,  25,334,  with  2.96  per  cent;  Swe- 
den, 18,821,  with  1. 16  per  cent;  while  from  Portugal  there  came  2,067, 
of  whom  77.69  per  cent  were  illiterate.  There  arrived  from  Japan  during 

the  year  only  1,110  immigrants,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  immigration 
authorities  that  the  apprehension  heretofore  existing  to  some  extent  of 
a large  immigration  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  is  without  any  sub- 
stantial foundation. 

From  the  Life-Saving  Service  it  is  reported  that  the  number  of  dis- 
asters to  documented  vessels  within  the  limits  of  its  operations  during 
the  year  was  437.  These  vessels  had  on  board  4,608  persons,  of  whom 
4,595  were  saved  and  13  lost.  The  value  of  such  vessels  is  estimated 
at  $8,880,140  and  of  their  cargoes  $3,846,380,  making  the  total  value 
of  property  imperiled  $12,726,520.  Of  this  amount  $11,292,707  was 
saved  and  $1,432,7 50  was  lost.  Sixty-seven  of  the  vessels  were  totally 
wrecked.  There  were  besides  243  casualties  to  small  undocumented 
craft,  on  board  of  which  there  were  594  persons,  of  whom  587  were  saved 
and  7 were  lost.  The  value  of  the  property  involved  in  these  latter  cas- 
ualties is  estimated  at  $119, 265,  of  which  $1 14,915  was  saved  and  $4,350 
was  lost.  The  life-saving  crews  during  the  year  also  rescued  or  assisted 
numerous  other  vessels  and  warned  many  from  danger  by  signals,  both 
by  day  and  night.  The  number  of  disasters  during  the  year  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  service,  but  the  saving  of 
both  life  and  property  was  greater  than  ever  before  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property  involved  and  to  the  number  of  persons  imperiled. 
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The  operations  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service,  the  Steamboat- Inspection  Service,  the  Right-House  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  other  branches  of  public  work  attached  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  together  with  various  recommendations  con- 
cerning their  support  and  improvement,  are  fully  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Congress  is 
especially  invited. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  exhibits  satisfactory  conditions  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  limit  of  our  military  force  as  fixed  by  law  is  constantly  and  readily 
maintained.  The  present  discipline  and  morale  of  our  Army  are  excel- 
lent, and  marked  progress  and  efficiency  are  apparent  throughout  its 
entire  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  delicate  duties  in  the  suppression  of  slight  In- 
dian disturbances  along  our  southwestern  boundary,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
can troops  cooperated,  and  the  compulsory  but  peaceful  return,  with  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  of  a band  of  Cree  Indians  from  Montana  to 
the  British  possessions,  no  active  operations  have  been  required  of  the 
Army  during  the  year  past. 

Changes  in  methods  of  administration,  the  abandonment  of  unneces- 
sary posts  and  consequent  concentration  of  troops,  and  the  exercise  of 
care  and  vigilance  by  the  various  officers  charged  with  the  responsibility 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  have  resulted  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  cur  military  establishment. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  constructing  permanent  infantry  and 
cavalry  posts  has  been  continued  at  the  places  heretofore  designated. 
The  Secretary  of  War  repeats  his  recommendation  that  appropriations 
for  barracks  and  quarters  should  more  strictly  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
service  as  judged  by  the  Department  rather  than  respond  tc  the  wishes 
and  importunities  of  localities.  It  is  imperative  that  much  of  the  money 
provided  for  such  construction  should  now  be  allotted  to  the  erection  of 
necessary  quarters  for  the  garrisons  assigned  to  the  coast  defenses,  where 
many  men  will  be  needed  to  properly  care  for  and  operate  modern  guns. 
It  is  essential,  too,  that  early  provision  be  made  to  supply  the  necessary 
force  of  artillery  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  service. 

The  entire  Army  has  now  been  equipped  with  the  new  magazine  arms, 
and  wise  policy  demands  that  all  available  public  and  private  resources 
should  be  so  employed  as  to  provide  within  a reasonable  time  a sufficient 
number  to  supply  the  State  militia  with  these  modern  weapons  and  pro- 
vide an  ample  reserve  for  any  emergency. 

The  organized  militia  numbers  112,879  men.  The  appropriations  for 
its  support  by  the  several  States  approximate  $2,800,000  annually,  and 
$400,000  is  contributed  by  the  General  Government.  Investigation  shows 
these  troops  to  be  usually  well  drilled  and  inspired  with  much  military 
interest,  but  in  many  instances  they  are  so  deficient  in  proper  arms  and 
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equipment  that  a sudden  call  to  active  duty  would  find  them  inadequately 
prepared  for  field  service.  I therefore  recommend  that  prompt  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  remedy  this  condition  and  that  every  encouragement 
be  given  to  this  deserving  body  of  unpaid  and  voluntary  citizen  soldiers, 
upon  whose  assistance  we  must  largely  rely  in  time  of  trouble. 

During  the  past  year  rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  erection  and  armament  of  fortifica- 
tions along  our  seacoast,  while  equal  progress  has  been  made  in  providing 
the  material  for  submarine  defense  in  connection  with  these  works. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  at  this  time  to  note  the  great  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  this  important  undertaking  since  the  date  of  my  annual 
message  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  second  ses- 
sion, in  December,  1893.  At  that  time  I informed  the  Congress  of  the 
approaching  completion  of  nine  12-inch,  twenty  10-inch,  and  thirty-four 
8-inch  higli-power  steel  guns  and  seventy-five  12-inch  rifled  mortars. 

This  total  then  seemed  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great 
work  remaining  to  be  done.  Yet  it  was  none  the  less  a source  of  satis- 
faction to  every  citizen  when  he  reflected  that  it  represented  the  first 
installment  of  the  new  ordnance  of  American  design  and  American  man- 
ufacture and  demonstrated  our  ability  to  supply  from  our  own  resources 
guns  of  unexcelled  power  and  accuracy. 

At  that  date,  however,  there  were  practically  no  carriages  upon  which 
to  mount  these  guns  and  only  thirty-one  emplacements  for  guns  and 
sixty -four  for  mortars.  Nor  were  all  these  emplacements  in  condition 
to  receive  their  armament.  Only  one  high-power  gun  was  at  that  time 
in  position  for  the  defense  of  the  entire  coast. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  guns  actually  completed  has  been  in- 
creased to  a total  of  twenty-one  12-inch,  fifty-six  10-inch,  sixty-one  8-inch 
high-power  breech-loading  steel  guns,  ten  rapid-fire  guns,  and  eighty 
12-inch  rifted  mortars.  In  addition  there  are  in  process  of  construction 
one  16-inch-type  gun,  fifty  12-inch,  fifty-six  10-inch,  twenty-seven  8-inch 
higli-power  guns,  and  sixty-six  12-inch  rifled  mortars;  in  all,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  guns  and  mortars. 

During  the  same  year,  immediately  preceding  the  message  referred  to, 
the  first  modern  gun  carriage  had  been  completed  and  eleven  more  were 
in  process  of  construction.  All  but  one  were  of  the  nondisappearing  type. 
These,  however,  were  not  such  as  to  secure  necessary  cover  for  the  artil- 
lery gunners  against  the  intense  fire  of  modern  machine  rapid-fire  and 
high-power  guns. 

The  inventive  genius  of  ordnance  and  civilian  experts  has  been  taxed 
in  designing  carriages  that  would  obviate  this  fault,  resulting,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  Since  1893  the  number 
of  gun  carriages  constructed  or  building  has  been  raised  to  a total  of  129, 
of  which  . > are  on  the  disappearing  principle,  and  the  number  of  mortar 
carriages  to  152,  while  the  95  emplacements  which  were  provided  for 
prior  to  that  time  have  been  increased  to  280  built  and  building. 
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This  improved  situation  is  largely  due  to  the  recent  generous  response 
of  Congress  to  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Department. 

Thus  we  shall  soon  have  complete  about  one-fifth  of  the  comprehensive 
system  the  first  step  in  which  was  noted  in  my  message  to  the  Congress 
of  December  4,  1893. 

When  it  is  understood  that  a masonry  emplacement  not  only  furnishes 
a platform  for  the  heavy  modern  high-power  gun,  but  also  in  every  par- 
ticular serves  the  purpose  and  takes  the  place  of  the  fort  of  former  days, 
the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished  is  better  comprehended. 

In  the  hope  that  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  no  less  vigor  in 
the  future,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  submitted  an  estimate  by  which,  if 
allowed,  there  will  be  provided  and  either  built  or  building  by  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  such  additional  guns,  mortars,  gun  carriages,  and  em- 
placements as  will  represent  not  far  from  one-third  of  the  total  work  to 
be  done  under  the  plan  adopted  for  our  coast  defenses,  thus  affording  a 
prospect  that  the  entire  work  will  be  substantially  completed  within  six 
years.  I11  less  time  than  that,  however,  we  shall  have  attained  a marked 
degree  of  security. 

The  experience  and  results  of  the  past  year  demonstrate  that  with  a 
continuation  of  present  careful  methods  the  cost  of  the  remaining  work 
will  be  much  less  than  the  original  estimate. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  of  all  forms  of  military  prepara- 
tion coast  defense  alone  is  essentially  pacific  in  its  nature.  While  it  gives 
the  sense  of  security  due  to  a consciousness  of  strength,  it  is  neither  the 
purpose  nor  the  effect  of  such  permanent  fortificat:ons  to  involve  ns  in 
foreign  complications,  but  rather  to  guarantee  us  against  them.  They 
are  not  temptation  to  war,  but  security  against  it.  Thus  they  are  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  all  the  ^traditions  of  our  national  diplomacy. 

The  Attorney-General  presents  a detailed  and  interesting  statement  of 
the  important  work  done  under  his  supervision  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  ownership  and  management  by  the  Government  of  penitentiaries 
for  the  confinement  of  those  convicted  in  United  States  courts  of  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws,  which  for  many  years  has  been  a subject  of  Exec- 
utive recommendation,  have  at  last  to  a slight  extent  been  realized  by  the 
utilization  of  the  abandoned  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  as  a 
United  States  penitentiary. 

This  is  certainly  a movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  ought  to  be 
at  once  supplemented  by  the  rebuilding  or  extensive  enlargement  of  this 
improvised  prison  and  the  construction  of  at  least  one  more,  to  be  located 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  capacity  of  the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary  is 
so  limited  that  the  expense  of  its  maintenance,  calculated  at  a per  capita 
rate  upon  the  number  of  prisoners  it  can  accommodate,  does  not  make  as 
economical  an  exhibit  as  it  would  if  it  were  larger  and  better  adapted  to 
prison  purposes;  but  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  economy,  humanity, 
and  a proper  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  toward  those  whom  we  pun- 
ish for  violations  of  Federal  law  dictate  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  penitentiaries 
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where  convicted  violators  are  confined. 

It  appears  that  since  the  transfer  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Military 
Prison  to  its  new  uses  the  work  previously  done  by  prisoners  confined 
there,  and  for  which  expensive  machinery  has  been  provided,  has  been 
discontinued.  This  work  consisted  of  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
army  use,  now  done  elsewhere.  On  all  grounds  it  is  exceedingly  desir- 
able that  the  convicts  confined  in  this  penitentiary  be  allowed  to  resume 
work  of  this  description. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  satisfactory  results  that  have  followed 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  provided  for  by  the  act  of  May  28, 
1896,  under  which  certain  Federal  officials  are  compensated  by  salaries 
instead  of  fees.  The  new  plan  was  put  in  operation  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1896,  and  already  the  great  economy  it  enforces,  its  prevention  of 
abuses,  and  its  tendency  to  a better  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  strik- 
ingly apparent.  Detailed  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  this  long-delayed 
but  now  happily  accomplished  reform  will  be  found  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Attorney- General’s  report. 

Our  Post-Office  Department  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  exhibit  made 
of  its  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  if  allowance 
is  made  for  imperfections  in  the  laws  applicable  to  it,  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  total  receipts  during  the  year  were  $82,499,208.40.  The  total  ex- 
penditures were  $90,626,296.84,  exclusive  of  the  $1, 559)^9^- 27  which 
was  earned  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  for  transportation  and  credited  on 
their  debt  to  the  Government.  There  was  an  increase  of  receipts  over 
the  previous  year  of  $5,516,080.21,  or  7.1  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of 
expenditures  of  $3,836,124.02,  or  4.42  per  cent.  The  deficit  was  $1,679, - 
956. 19  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  expenditures  of 
the  postal  service  are  regulated  by  law  and  are  not  in  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster- General.  All  that  he  can  accomplish  by  the  most  watchful 
administration  and  economy  is  to  enforce  prompt  and  thorough  collec- 
tion and  accounting  for  public  moneys  and  such  minor  savings  in  small 
expenditures  and  in  letting  those  contracts,  for  post-office  supplies  and 
star  service,  which  are  not  regulated  by  statute. 

An  effective  cooperation  between  the  Auditor’s  Office  and  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  making  and  enforcement  of  orders  by  the 
Department  requiring  immediate  notification  to  their  sureties  of  all  delin- 
quencies on  the  part  of  postmasters,  and  compelling  such  postmasters  to 
make  more  frequent  deposits  of  postal  funds,  have  resulted  in  a prompter 
auditing  of  their  accounts  and  much  less  default  to  the  Government  than 
heretofore. 

The  year’s  report  shows  large  extensions  of  both  star-route  service  ana 
railway  mail  service,  with  increased  postal  facilities.  Much  higher  accu- 
racy in  handling  mails  has  also  been  reached,  as  appears  by  the  decrease 
of  errors  in  the  railway  mail  service  and  the  reduction  of  mail  matter 
returned  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

The  deficit  for  the  last  year,  although  much  less  than  that  of  the  last 
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and  preceding  years,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  correct 
the  growing  abuse  of  second-class  rates,  to  which  the  deficiency  is  mainly 
attributable.  The  transmission  at  the  rate  of  1 cent  a pound  of  serial 
libraries,  advertising  sheets,  ‘ ‘ house  organs  ’ ’ (periodicals  advertising  some 
particular  “house”  or  institution),  sample  copies,  and  the  like  ought 
certainly  to  be  discontinued.  A glance  at  the  revenues  received  for  the 
work  done  last  year  will  show  more  plainly  than  any  other  statement  the 
gross  abuse  of  the  postal  service  and  the  growing  waste  of  its  earnings. 

The  free  matter  carried  in  the  mails  for  the  Departments,  offices,  etc. , 
of  the  Government  and  for  Congress,  in  pounds,  amounted  to  94,480, 189. 

If  this  is  offset  against  buildings  for  post-offices  and  stations,  the  rental 
of  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  such  free  postal  service,  we  have 
this  exhibit: 


Weight  of  mail  matter  ( other  than  above ) transmitted  through  the  mails  for  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1896. 


Class. 

Weight. 

Revenue. 

1.  Domestic  and  foreign  letters  and  postal  cards,  etc 

Pounds. 

65, 337.  343 

$60, 624, 464 

2.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  i cent  per  pound 

348, 988,  648 

2, 996, 403 

3.  Books,  seeds,  etc.,  8 cents  a pound 

78,  701,  148 

10,324,069 

4.  Parcels,  etc.,  16  cents  a pound 

19,  950,  187 

3,  129,  321 

Total 

512,  977,  326 

77, 044,  257 

Ae  remainder  of  our  postal  revenue,  amounting  to  something  more 
than  $5,000,000,  was  derived  from  box  rents,  registry  fees,  money-order 
business,  and  other  similar  items. 

d.  he  entire  expenditures  of  the  Department,  including  pay  for  transpor- 
tation credited  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  were  $92,186,195.11,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  cost  of  receiving,  carrying,  and  delivering  the  above 
mail  matter.  It  thus  appears  that  though  the  second-class  matter  con- 
stituted more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  that  was  carried,  the  revenue 
derived  irom  it  was  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  expense. 


The  average  revenue  was — 

From  each  pound  of  first-class  matter 
From  each  pound  of  second  class* 

From  each  pound  of  third  class 

From  each  pound  of  fourth  class 


cents. . 
.mills. . 
cents. . 
. .do. . . 


93-0 

8-5 
13- 1 
15-6 


The  grow  th  in  weight  of  second-class  matter  has  been  from  299,000,000 
pounds  in  1894  to  312,000,000  in  1895  and  to  almost  349,000,000  in  1896, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  this  increasing  drawback  is  far  outstripping  any 
possible  growth  of  postal  revenues. 

Otir  mail  service  should  of  course  be  such  as  to  meet  the  wants  and 
even  the  conveniences  of  our  people  at  a direct  charge  upon  them  so  light 
as  perhaps  to  exclude  the  idea  of  our  Post-Office  Department  being  a 
money-making  concern;  but  in  the  face  of  a constantly  recurring  defi- 
ciency in  its  revenues  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  supply  the  best 
mail  ' > ' ice  in  the  world  it  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  time  to  correct  the 
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abuses  that  swell  enormously  our  annual  deficit.  If  we  concede  the  public 
policy  of  carrying  weekly  newspapers  free  in  the  county  of  publication, 
and  even  the  policy  of  carrying  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  cost  other 
bona  fide  newspapers  and  periodicals,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  subject- 
ing the  service  to  the  further  immense  and  increasing  loss  involved  in 
carrying  at  the  nominal  rate  of  1 cent  a pound  the  serial  libraries,  some- 
times including  trashy  and  even  harmful  literature,  and  other  matter 
which  under  the  loose  interpretation  of  a loose  statute  have  been  gradu- 
ally given  second-class  rates,  thus  absorbing  all  profitable  returns  derived 
from  first-class  matter,  which  pays  three  or  four  times  more  than  its  cost, 
and  producing  a large  annual  loss  to  be  paid  by  general  taxation.  If 
such  second-class  matter  paid  merely  the  cost  of  its  handling,  our  deficit 
would  disappear  and  a surplus  result  which  might  be  used  to  give  the  peo- 
ple still  better  mail  facilities  or  cheaper  rates  of  letter  postage.  I recom- 
mend that  legislation  be  at  once  enacted  to  correct  these  abuses  and 
introduce  better  business  ideas  in  the  regulation  of  our  postal  rates. 

Experience  and  observation  have  demonstrated  that  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  of  the  Post-Office  Department  must  be  secured 
before  we  can  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  immense  sums  expended  in  its 
administration.  This  involves  the  following  reforms,  which  I earnestly 
recommend: 

There  should  be  a small  addition  to  the  existing  inspector  service,  to 
be  employed  in  the  supervision  of  the  carrier  force,  which  now  numbers 
13,000  men  and  performs  :ts  service  practically  without  the  surveillance 
exercised  over  all  other  branches  of  the  postal  or  public  service.  Of 
course  such  a lack  of  supervision  and  freedom  from  wholesome  disciplin- 
ary restraints  must  inevitably  lead  to  imperfect  service.  There  should 
also  be  appointed  a few  inspectors  who  could  assist  the  central  office  in 
necessary  investigation  concerning  matters  of  post-office  leases,  post-office 
sites,  allowances  for  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  and  in  organizing  and  securing 
the  best  results  from  the  work  of  the  14,000  clerks  now  employed  in  first 
and  second  class  offices. 

I am  convinced  that  the  small  expense  attending  the  inauguration  of 
these  reforms  would  actually  be  a profitable  investment. 

I especially  recommend  such  a recasting  of  the  appropriations  by  Com 
gress  for  the  Post-Office  Department  as  will  permit  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to  proceed  with  the  work  of  consolidating  post-offices.  1 his  work 
has  already  been  entered  upon  sufficiently  to  fully  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periment and  experience  that  such  consolidation  is  productive  of  better 
service,  larger  revenues,  and  less  expenditures,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
further  advantage  of  gradually  withdrawing  post-offices  from  the  spoils 

system. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  now  embraces  all  the  civilized 
world  and  whose  delegates  will  represent  1,000,000,000  people,  will  hold 
its  fifth  congress  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  May,  1897.  The  Umte(i 
States  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  which  led  to  the  first 
meeting  of  this  congress,  at  Berne  in  1874)  <md  the  formation  of  the 
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Universal  Postal  Union,  which  brings  the  postal  service  of  all  countries 
to  every  man’s  neighborhood  and  has  wrought  marvels  in  cheapening 
postal  rates  and  securing  absolutely  safe  mail  communication  throughout 
the  world.  Previous  congresses  have  met  in  Berne,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and 
Vienna,  and  the  respective  countries  in  which  they  have  assembled  have 
made  generous  provision  for  their  accommodation  and  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  delegates. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  assemblage  and  of  its  deliberations 
and  of  the  honors  and  hospitalities  accorded  to  our  representatives  by 
other  countries  on  similar  occasions,  I earnestly  hope  that  such  an  appro- 
priation will  be  made  for  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
coming  meeting  in  our  capital  city  as  will  be  worthy  of  our  national  hos- 
pitality and  indicative  of  our  appreciation  of  the  event. 

The  work  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its  present  condition  are  fully 
exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  construction  of  vessels  for  our  new  Navy  has  been  energetically 
prosecuted  by  the  present  Administration  upon  the  general  lines  pre- 
viously adopted,  the  Department  having  seen  no  necessity  for  radical 
changes  in  prior  methods,  under  which  the  work  was  found  to  be  pro- 
gressing in  a manner  highly  satisfactory.  It  has  been  decided,  however, 
to  provide  in  every  shipbuilding  contract  that  the  builder  should  pay  all 
trial  expenses,  and  it  has  also  been  determined  to  pay  no  speed  premiums 
in  future  contracts.  The  premiums  recently  earned  and  some  yet  to  be 
decided  are  features  of  the  contracts  made  before  this  conclusion  was 
reached. 

On  March  4,  1893,  there  were  in  commission  but  two  armored  vessels— 
the  double-turreted  monitors  Mianto?iomoh  and  Monterey.  Since  that 
date,  of  vessels  theretofore  authorized,  there  have  been  placed  in  their 
first  commission  3 first-class  and  2 second-class  battle  ships,  2 armored 
cruisers,  1 harbor-defense  ram,  and  5 double-turreted  monitors,  include 
ing  the  Maine  and  the  Puritan , just  completed.  Eight  new  unarmored 
cruisers  and  2 new  gunboats  have  also  been  commissioned.  The  Iowa , 
another  battle  ship,  will  be  completed  about  March  1,  and  at  least  4 more 
gunboats  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  the  early  spring. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  our  ships  and  their  outfits  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  manufactured  elsewhere,  and  that  such 
notable  reductions  have  been  made  in  their  cost  as  to  justify  the  statement 
that  quite  a number  of  vessels  are  now  being  constructed  at  rates  as  low 
as  those  that  prevail  in  European  shipyards. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  are  at  this  time  ample  for  all  possible 
naval  contingencies.  Three  of  our  Government  navy-yards — those  at 
Mare  Island,  Cal.,  Norfolk,  \ a. , and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — are  equipped  for 
shipbuilding,  our  ordnance  plant  in  Washington  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  torpedo  station  we  are  successfully  making  the  highest 
grades  of  smokeless  powder.  The  first-class  private  shipyards  at  Newport 
News,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco  are  building  battle  ships;  eleven 
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contractors,  situated  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Washington,  are  con- 
structing gunboats  or  torpedo  boats;  two  plants  are  manufacturing  large 
quantities  of  first-class  armor,  and  American  factories  are  producing  auto- 
mobile torpedoes,  powder,  projectiles,  rapid-fire  guns,  and  everything  else 
necessary  for  the  complete  outfit  of  naval  vessels. 

There  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  since  March,  1893,  5 battle 
ships,  6 light-draft  gunboats,  16  torpedo  boats,  and  1 submarine  torpedo 
boat.  Contracts  for  the  building  of  all  of  them  have  been  let.  The  Sec- 
retary expresses  the  opinion  that  we  have  for  the  present  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  cruisers  and  gunboats,  and  that  hereafter  the  construction  of  battle 
ships  and  torpedo  boats  will  supply  our  needs. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on  depart- 
mental business.  Important  modifications  in  the  regulations  have  been 
made,  tending  to  unify  the  control  of  shipbuilding  as  far  as  may  be 
under  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  and  also  to  improve  the 
mode  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  Navy  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  The  establishment  under  recent  acts  of  Congress  of  a supply 
fund  with  which  to  purchase  these  supplies  in  large  quantities  and  other 
modifications  of  methods  have  tended  materially  to  their  cheapening  and 
better  quality. 

The  War  College  has  developed  into  an  institution  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Navy  in  teaching  the  science  of  war,  as  well 
as  in  stimulating  professional  zeal  in  the  Navy,  and  it  will  be  especially 
useful  in  the  devising  of  plans  for  the  utilization  in  case  of  necessity  of 
all  the  naval  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  has  persistently  adhered  to  the  plan  he  found  in  oper- 
ation for  securing  labor  at  navy -yards  through  boards  of  labor  employ- 
ment, and  has  done  much  to  make  it  more  complete  and  efficient.  The 
naval  officers  who  are  familiar  with  this  system  and  its  operation  express 
the  decided  opinion  that  its  results  have  been  to  vastly  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  at  our  yards  and  greatly  reduce  its  cost. 

Discipline  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  has  been  maintained 
to  a high  standard  and  the  percentage  of  American  citizens  enlisted  has 
been  very  much  increased. 

The  Secretary  is  considering  and  will  formulate  during  the  coming 
winter  a plan  for  laying  up  ships  in  reserve,  thereby  largely  reducing 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  vessels  afloat.  This  plan  contemplates  that 
battle  ships,  torpedo  boats,  and  such  of  the  cruisers  as  are  not  needed  for 
active  service  at  sea  shall  be  kept  in  reserve  with  skeleton  crews  on 
board  to  keep  them  in  condition,  cruising  only  enough  to  insure  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ships  and  their  crews  in  time  of  activity. 

The  economy  to  result  from  this  system  is  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment. 

The  Naval  Militia,  which  was  authorized  a few  years  ago  as  an  experi- 
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ment,  has  now  developed  into  a body  of  enterprising  young  men,  active 
and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  promising  great  use- 
fulness. This  establishment  has  nearly  the  same  relation  to  our  Navy 
as  the  National  Guard  in  the  different  States  bears  to  our  Army,  and  it 
constitutes  a source  of  supply  for  our  naval  forces  the  importance  of 
which  is  immediately  apparent. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents  a comprehensive 
and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  numerous  and  important  affairs  committed 
to  his  supervision.  It  is  impossible  in  this  communication  to  do  more 
than  briefly  refer  to  a few  of  the  subjects  concerning  which  the  Secretary 
gives  full  and  instructive  information. 

The  money  appropriated  on  account  of  this  Department  and  for  its 
disbursement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  amounted  to  more 
than  $157,000,000,  or  a greater  sum  than  was  appropriated  for  the  entire 
maintenance  of  the  Government  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 

Our  public  lands,  originally  amounting  to  1,840,000,000  acres,  have 
been  so  reduced  that  only  about  600,000,000  acres  still  remain  in  Gov- 
ernment control,  excluding  Alaska.  The  balance,  being  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion,  has  been  given  away  to  settlers,  to  new  States,  and  to 
railroads  or  sold  at  a comparatively  nominal  sum.  The  patenting  of 
land  in  execution  of  railroad  grants  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the 
year,  and  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  about  25,000,000  acres  have 
thus  been  conveyed  to  these  corporations. 

I agree  with  the  Secretary  that  the  remainder  of  our  public  lands  should 
be  more  carefully  dealt  with  and  their  alienation  guarded  by  better  econ- 
omy and  greater  prudence. 

The  commission  appointed  from  the  membership  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  formulate  plans 
for  a national  forestry  system  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  prepared  to  pre- 
sent the  result  of  thorough  and  intelligent  examination  of  this  important 
subject. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  177,235,  according 
to  a census  made  in  1895,  exclusive  of  those  within  the  State  of  New 
York  and  those  comprising  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Of  this  numbei 
there  are  approximately  38,000  children  of  school  age.  During  the  year 
23>393  °f  these  were  enrolled  in  schools.  The  progress  which  has  at- 
tended recent  efforts  to  extend  Indian-school  facilities  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  continued  liberal  appropriations  to  that  end  can  not  fail  to  afford 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  those  who  believe  that  the  education  of  Indian 
children  is  a prime  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  Indian  civilization. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  in  every  particular  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians  under  Government  care  has  been  most  marked  and 
encouraging. 

The  Secretary,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  agents 
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having  charge  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  allottees  who 
have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty.  I earnestly  join  in  this  recommen- 
dation and  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Indian  may  be  speedily 
protected  against  this  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  his  well-being  and  ad- 
vancement. 

The  condition  of  affairs  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  who  occupy 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  who  have  governments 
of  their  own,  has  assumed  such  an  aspect  as  to  render  it  almost  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  an  entire  change  in  the  relations  of  these 
Indians  to  the  General  Government.  This  seems  to  be  necessary  in 
furtherance  of  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  non- 
Indian  residents  in  their  territory.  A commission  organized  and  empow- 
ered under  several  recent  laws  is  now  negotiating  with  these  Indians  for 
the  relinquishment  of  their  courts  and  the  division  of  their  common  lands 
in  severalty  and  are  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  the  troublesome  question 
of  tribal  membership.  The  reception  of  their  first  proffers  of  negotiation 
was  not  encouraging,  but  through  patience  and  such  conduct  on  their  part 
as  demonstrated  that  their  intentions  were  friendly  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  tribes  the  prospect  of  success  has  become  more  promising.  The  effort 
should  be  to  save  these  Indians  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  mis- 
takes and  improvidence  and  to  secure  to  the  real  Indian  his  rights  as 
against  intruders  and  professed  friends  who  profit  by  his  retrogression. 
A change  is  also  needed  to  protect  life  and  property  through  the  opera- 
tion of  courts  conducted  according  to  strict  justice  and  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  mandates. 

As  a sincere  friend  of  the  Indian,  I am  exceedingly  anxious  that  these 
reforms  should  be  accomplished  with  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  tribes 
and  that  no  necessity  may  be  presented  for  radical  or  drastic  legislation. 
I hope,  therefore,  that  the  commission  now  conducting  negotiations  will 
soon  be  able  to  report  that  progress  has  been  made  toward  a friendly 
adjustment  of  existing  difficulties. 

It  appears  that  a very  valuable  deposit  of  gilsonite  or  asphaltum  has 
been  found  on  the  reservation  in  Utah  occupied  by  the  Uncompahgre  Ute 
Indians.  Every  consideration  of  care  for  the  public  interest  and  every 
sensible  business  reason  dictate  such  management  or  disposal  of  this 
important  source  of  public  revenue  as  will  except  it  from  the  general 
rules  and  incidents  attending  the  ordinary  disposition  of  public  lands 
and  secure  to  the  Government  a fair  share  at  least  of  its  advantages  in 
place  of  its  transfer  for  a nominal  sum  to  interested  individuals. 

I indorse  the  recommendation  made  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  that  a permanent  commission,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  army  officer,  be  cre- 
ated to  perform  the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  management  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  involves  such  numerous  and  diverse  details  and  the  advantages  of 
an  uninterrupted  policy  are  so  apparent  that  I hope  the  change  suggested 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  diminution  of  our  enormous  pension  roll  and  the  decrease  of  pen- 
sion expenditure,  which  have  been  so  often  confidently  foretold,  still  fail 
in  material  realization.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  was  970,678.  This  is  the 
largest  number  ever  reported.  The  amount  paid  exclusively  for  pensions 
during  the  year  was  $138,214,761.94,  a slight  decrease  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  total  expenditures  011  account  of  pensions,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Department  and  expenses  attending 
pension  distribution,  amounted  to  $142,206,550.59,  or  within  a very  small 
fraction  of  one-third  of  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  the  Government 
during  the  same  year.  The  number  of  new  pension  certificates  issued 
was  90,640.  Of  these,  40,374  represent  original  allowances  of  claims  and 
15,878  increases  of  existing  pensions. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  pensions  from  the  United  States,  but 
residing  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  3,781, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  them  during  the  year  was  $582,735.38. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  ending  June  30,  18971  is  $140,000,000,  and  for  the  succeeding 
year  it  is  estimated  that  the  same  amount  will  be  necessary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  reports  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
339  indictments  were  found  against  violators  of  the  pension  laws.  Upon 
these  indictments  167  convictions  resulted. 

In  my  opinion,  based  upon  such  statements  as  these  and  much  other 
information  and  observation,  the  abuses  which  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  our  pension  system  have  done  incalculable  harm  in  demoral- 
izing our  people  and  undermining  good  citizenship.  I have  endeavored 
within  my  sphere  of  official  duty  to  protect  our  pension  roll  and  make  it 
what  it  should  be,  a roll  of  honor,  containing  the  names  of  those  disabled 
in  their  country’s  service  and  worthy  of  their  country’s  affectionate  re- 
membrance. When  I have  seen  those  who  pose  as  the  soldiers’  friends 
active  and  aleit  in  urging  greater  laxity  and  more  reckless  pension  ex- 
penditure, while  nursing  selfish  schemes,  I have  deprecated  the  approach 
of  a situation  when  necessary  retrenchment  and  enforced  economy  may 
lead  to  an  attack  upon  pension  abuses  so  determined  as  to  overlook  the 
discrimination  due  to  those  who,  worthy  of  a nation’s  care,  ought  to  live 
and  die  under  the  protection  of  a nation’s  gratitude. 

The  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  public  interests  involved  in  an 
adjustment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  Government. 

I deem  it  to  be  an  important  duty  to  especially  present  this  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

On  January  1,  1897,  with  the  amount  already  matured,  more  than 
$13,000,000  of  the  principal  of  the  subsidy  bonds  issued  by  the  United 
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States  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  including 
its  Kansas  line,  and  more  than  $6,000,000  of  like  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  including  those  issued  to  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  will  have  fallen  due  and  been  paid  or  must  on  that 
day  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Without  any  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund  now  in  the  Treasury,  this  will  create  such  a default 
on  the  part  of  these  companies  to  the  Government  as  will  give  it  the  right 
to  at  once  institute  proceedings  to  foreclose  its  mortgage  lien.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  indebtedness,  which  will  be  due  January  1,  1897,  there  will 
mature  between  that  date  and  January  1,  1899,  the  remaining  principal  of 
such  subsidy  bonds,  which  must  also  be  met  by  the  Government.  These 
amount  to  more  than  $20,000,000  on  account  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines 
and  exceed  $21,000,000  on  account  of  the  Central  Pacific  lines. 

The  situation  of  these  roads  and  the  condition  of  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Government  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  various  com- 
mittees to  the  present  and  prior  Congresses,  and  as  early  as  1887  they 
were  thoroughly  examined  by  a special  commission  appointed  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress.  The  considerations  requiring  an  adjustment  of 
the  Government’s  relations  to  the  companies  have  been  clearly  presented 
and  the  conclusion  reached  with  practical  uniformity  that  if  these  rela- 
tions are  not  terminated  they  should  be  revised  upon  a basis  securing 
their  safe  continuance. 

Under  section  4 of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1887,  the  Pres- 
ident is  charged  with  the  duty,  in  the  event  that  any  mortgage  or  other 
incumbrance  paramount  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Pacific  railroads  should  exist  and  be  lawfully  liable  to  be 
enforced,  to  direct  the  action  of  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  of 
Justice  in  the  protection  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  by  redemp- 
tion or  through  judicial  proceedings,  including  foreclosures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment liens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  for  a number  of  years  almost 
constantly  had  under  consideration  various  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
conditions  existing  between  these  roads  and  the  Government,  I have 
thus  far  felt  justified  in  withholding  action  under  the  statute  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  however,  the  situation  has 
become  especially  and  immediately  urgent.  Proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  foreclose  a first  mortgage  upon  those  aided  parts  of  the  main  lines 
upon  which  the  Government  holds  a second  and  subordinate  mortgage 
lien.  In  consequence  of  those  proceedings  and  increasing  complications, 
added  to  the  default  occurring  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1897,  a condi- 
tion will  be  presented  at  that  date,  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned, 
that  must  emphasize  the  mandate  of  the  act  of  1887  and  give  to  Kxecu- 
tive  duty  under  its  provisions  a more  imperative  aspect.  Therefore,  unless 
Congress  shall  otherwise  direct  or  shall  have  previously  determined  upon 
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a different  solution  of  the  problem,  there  will  hardly  appear  to  exist  any 
reason  for  delaying-  beyond  the  date  of  the  default  above  mentioned  such 
Executive  action  as  will  promise  to  subserve  the  public  interests  and  save 
the  Government  from  the  loss  threatened  by  further  inaction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people  and  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  that  it  should  constantly 
receive  the  care  and  encouragement  of  the  Government.  From  small 
beginnings  it  has  grown  to  be  the  center  of  agricultural  intelligence  and 
the  source  of  aid  and  encouragement  to  agricultural  efforts.  Earge  sums 
of  money  are  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  legislation  relating  to  it  has  not 
always  been  directly  in  the  interest  of  practical  farming  or  properly 
guarded  against  waste  and  extravagance.  So  far,  however,  as  public 
money  has  been  appropriated  fairly  and  sensibly  to  help  those  who  actu- 
ally till  the  soil,  no  expenditure  has  been  more  profitably  made  or  more 
generally  approved  by  the  people. 

Under  the  present  management  of  the  Department  its  usefulness  has 
been  enhanced  in  every  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  strict  economy 
has  been  enforced  to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  by  Congressional  action. 
From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  it  appears  that  through  careful  and  pru- 
dent  financial  management  he  has  annually  saved  a large  sum  from  his 
appropriations,  aggregating  during  his  incumbency  and  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  appropri- 
ated. These  results  have  been  accomplished  by  a conscientious  study  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  farmer  and  such  a regard  for  economy  as  the  genu- 
ine farmer  ought  to  appreciate,  supplemented  by  a rigid  adherence  to 
civil-service  methods  in  a Department  which  should  be  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  instead  of  partisan  politics. 

The  Secretary  reports  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  farm  products 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $570,000,000,  an  increase  of  $17,- 
000,000  over  those  of  the  year  immediately  preceding.  This  statement 
is  not  the  less  welcome  because  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  such 
increase,  the  proportion  of  exported  agricultural  products  to  our  total 
exports  of  all  descriptions  fell  off  during  the  year.  The  benefits  of  an 
increase  in  agricultural  exports  being  assured,  the  decrease  in  its  pro- 
portion to  our  total  exports  is  the  more  gratifying  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  total  exports  for  the  year  increased 
more  than  $75,000,000. 

The  large  and  increasing  exportation  of  our  agricultural  products  sug- 
gests the  great  usefulness  of  the  organization  lately  established  in  the 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  engaged  in  farming  pur- 
suits reliable  information  concerning  the  condition,  needs,  and  advan- 
tages of  different  foreign  markets.  Inasmuch  as  the  success  of  the  farmer 
depends  upon  the  advantageous  sale  of  his  products,  and  inasmuch  as 
foreign  markets  must  largely  be  the  destination  of  such  products,  it  is 
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quite  apparent  that  a knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  wants  that  affect 
those  markets  ought  to  result  in  sowing  more  intelligently  and  reap- 
ing with  a better  promise  of  profit.  Such  information  points  out  the 
way  to  a prudent  foresight  in  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  crops  and 
to  a release  from  the  bondage  of  unreasoning  monotony  of  production,  a 
glutted  and  depressed  market,  and  constantly  recurring  unprofitable  toil. 

In  my  opinion  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Department 
as  at  present  conducted  ought  to  be  discontinued.  No  one  can  read  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  on  this  subject  and  doubt  the  extravagance 
and  questionable  results  of  this  practice.  The  professed  friends  of  the 
farmer,  and  certainly  the  farmers  themselves,  are  naturally  expected  to 
be  willing  to  rid  a Department  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  farming 
jj2^0j-0sts  of  a feature  which  tends  so  much  to  its  discredit. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  now  attached  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  continued  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  by  an  uninterrupted 
improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  its  forecasts  has  greatly  increased  its 
efficiency  as  an  aid  and  protection  to  all  whose  occupations  are  related  to 

weather  conditions. 

Omitting  further  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Department,  I com- 
mend  the  Secretary’s  report  and  the  suggestions  it  contains  to  the  care- 
ful  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The  progress  made  in  civil-service  reform  furnishes  a cause  for  the 
utmost  congratulation.  It  has  survived  the  doubts  of  its  friends  as  well 
as  the  rancor  of  its  enemies  and  has  gained  a permanent  place  among  the 
agencies  destined  to  cleanse  our  politics  and  to  improve,  economize,  and 
elevate  the  public  service. 

There  are  now  in  the  competitive  classified  service  upward  of  84,000 
places,  more  than  half  of  these  having  been  included  from  time  to  time 
since  March  4,  1893.  A most  radical  and'  sweeping  extension  was  made 
by  Executive  order  dated  the  6th  day  of  May,  1896,  and  if  fourth-class 
postmasterships  are  not  included  in  the  statement  it  may  be  said  that 
practically  all  positions  contemplated  by  the  civil-service  law  are  now 
classified.  Abundant  reasons  exist  for  including  these  postmaster- 
ships, based  upon  economy,  improved  service,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
neighborhoods.  If,  however,  obstacles  prevent  such  action  at  present, 
I earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will,  without  increasing  post-office  appro- 
priations, so  adjust  them  as  to  permit  in  proper  cases  a consolidation  of 
these  post-offices,  to  the  end  that  through  this  process  the  result  desired 

may  to  a limited  extent  be  accomplished. 

The  civil-service  rules  as  amended  during  the  last  year  provide  for  a 
sensible  and  uniform  method  of  promotion,  basing  eligibility  to  better 
positions  upon  demonstrated  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  The  absence  of 
fixed  rules  on  this  subject  has  been  an  infirmity  in  the  system  more  and 
more  apparent  as  its  other  benefits  have  been  better  appreciated. 

The  advantages  of  civil-service  methods  in  their  business  aspects  are 
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too  well  understood  to  require  argument.  Their  application  has  become 
a necessity  to  the  executive  work  of  the  Government.  But  those  who 
gain  positions  through  the  operation  of  these  methods  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  nonpartisan  scheme  through  which  they  receive 
their  appointments  demands  from  them  by  way  of  reciprocity  nonpar- 
tisan and  faithful  performance  of  duty  under  every  Administration  and 
cheerful  fidelity  to  every  chief.  While  they  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
cently exercise  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  to  support  through  their 
suffrages  the  political  beliefs  they  honestly  profess,  the  noisy,  pestilent, 
and  partisan  employee,  who  loves  political  turmoil  and  contention  or  who 
renders  lax  and  grudging  service  to  an  Administration  not  representing 
his  political  views,  should  be  promptly  and  fearlessly  dealt  with  in  such 
a way  as  to  furnish  a warning  to  others  who  may  be  likewise  disposed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  duly  transmitted,  ana 
I commend  the  important  matter  they  have  in  charge  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

fihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  during  the  last  year  sup- 
plied abundant  evidence  of  its  usefulness  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
committed  to  its  charge. 

Public  transportation  is  a universal  necessity,  and  the  question  of  just 
and  reasonable  charges  therefor  has  become  of  vital  importance  not  only 
to  shippers  and  carriers,  but  also  to  the  vast  multitude  of  producers  and 
consumers.  The  justice  and  equity  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
existing  law  passed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these  charges  are  every- 
where conceded,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  question  that  the  policy  thus 
entered  upon  has  a permanent  place  in  our  legislation. 

As  the  present  statute  when  enacted  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  more 
or  less  tentative  and  experimental,  it  was  hardly  expected  to  supply  a 
complete  and  adequate  system.  While  its  wholesome  effects  are  mani- 
fest and  have  amply  justified  its  enactment,  it  is  evident  that  all  desired 
reforms  in  transportation  methods  have  not  been  fully  accomplished.  In 
view  of  the  judicial  interpretation  which  some  provisions  of  this  statute 
have  received  and  the  defects  disclosed  by  the  efforts  made  for  its  enforce- 
ment, its  revision  and  amendment  appear  to  be  essential,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  more  effectually  reach  the  evils  designed  to  be  corrected.  I hope  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  will  be  promptly 
and  favorably  considered  by  the  Congress. 

I desire  to  recur  to  the  statements  elsewhere  made  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernment’s receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  venturing  upon 
some  suggestions  touching  our  present  tariff  law  and  its  operation. 

This  statute  took  effect  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1894.  Whatever 
may  be  its  shortcomings  as  a complete  measure  of  tariff  reform,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  ha»  opened  the  way  to  a freer  and  greater  exchange 
of  commodities  between  us  and  other  countries,  and  thus  furnished  a 
wider  market  for  our  products  and  manufactures. 
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The  only  entire  fiscal  year  during  which  this  law  has  been  in  force 
ended  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1896.  In  that  year  our  imports  increased 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  more  than  $6,500,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  domestic  products  we  exported  and  which  found  markets  abroad  was 
nearly  $70,000,000  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Those  who  insist  that  the  cost  to  our  people  of  articles  coming  to  them 
from  abroad  for  their  needful  use  should  only  be  increased  through  tariff 
to  an  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  as  well  as  those  who  claim  that  tariff  charges  may  be  laid  upon 
such  articles  beyond  the  necessities  of  Government  revenue  and  with 
the  additional  purpose  of  so  increasing  their  price  in  our  markets  as  to 
give  American  manufacturers  and  producers  better  and  more  profitable 
opportunities,  must  agree  that  our  tariff  laws  are  only  primarily  jus- 
tified as  sources  of  revenue  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  its  maintenance.  Considered  as  to  its  efficiency  in  this 
aspect,  the  present  law  can  by  no  means  fall  under  just  condemnation. 
During  the  only  complete  fiscal  year  of  its  operation  it  has  yielded  nearly 
$8,000,000  more  revenue  than  was  received  from  tariff  duties  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a deficit  between  our  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  a little  more  than  $25,000,000.  This,  however,  was  not 

unexpected. 

The  situation  was  such  in  December  last,  seven  months  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  foretold  a deficiency 
of  $17,000,000.  The  great  and  increasing  apprehension  and  timidity  in 
business  circles  and  the  depression  in  all  activities  intervening  since  that 
time,  resulting  from  causes  perfectly  well  understood  and  entirely  discon- 
nected with  our  tariff  law  or  its  operation,  seriously  checked  the  imports 
we  would  have  otherwise  received  and  readily  account  for  the  difference 
between  this  estimate  of  the  Secretary  and  the  actual  deficiency,  as  well 
as  for  a continued  deficit.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  could 
hardly  have  had  a more  unfavorable  period  than  the  last  two  years  for 
the  collection  of  tariff  revenue.  We  can  not  reasonably  hope  that  our 
recuperation  from  this  business  depression  will  be  sudden,  but  it  has 
already  set  in  with  a promise  of  acceleration  and  continuance. 

I believe  our  present  tariff  law,  if  allowed  a fair  opportunity,  will  in 
the  near  future  yield  a revenue  which,  with  reasonably  economical  ex- 
penditures, will  overcome  all  deficiencies.  In  the  meantime  no  deficit 
that  has  occurred  or  may  occur  need  excite  or  disturb  us.  1 o meet  any 
such  deficit  we  have  in  the  Treasury  in  addition  to  a gold  reserve  of  one 
hundred  millions  a surplus  of  more  than  $128,000,000  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  which  must,  unless  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose,  remain  a useless  hoard,  or,  if  not  extravagantly 
wasted,  must  in  any  event  be  perverted  from  the  purpose  of  its  exaction 
from  our  people.  The  payment,  therefore,  of  any  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue from  this  fund  is  nothing  more  than  its  proper  and  legitimate  use. 
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The  Government  thus  applying  a surplus  fortunately  in  its  Treasury  to 
the  payment  of  expenses  not  met  by  its  current  revenues  is  not  at  all 
to  be  likened  to  a man  living  beyond  his  income  and  thus  incurring  debt 
or  encroaching  on  his  principal. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  our  Government  to  accumulate  and 
make  additions  to  a fund  not  needed  for  immediate  expenditure.  With 
individuals  it  is  the  chief  object  of  struggle  and  effort.  The  application 
of  an  accumulated  fund  by  the  Government  to  the  payment  of  its  run- 
ning expenses  is  a duty.  An  individual  living  beyond  his  income  and 
embarrassing  himself  with  debt  or  drawing  upon  his  accumulated  fund 
of  principal  is  either  unfortunate  or  improvident.  The  distinction  is 
between  a government  charged  with  the  duty  of  expending  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  and  for  proper  purposes  all  the  money  it  receives  from 
any  source,  and  the  individual,  who  is  expected  to  manifest  a natural  desire 
to  avoid  debt  or  to  accumulate  as  much  as  possible  and  to  live  within  the 
income  derived  from  such  accumulations,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
increased  or  at  least  remain  unimpaired  for  the  future  use  and  enjoyment 
of  himself  or  the  objects  of  his  love  and  affection  who  may  survive  him. 

It  is  immeasurably  better  to  appropriate  our  surplus  to  the  payment  of 
justifiable  expenses  than  to  allow  it  to  become  an  invitation  to  reckless 
appropriations  and  extravagant  expenditures. 

I suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  under  the  present  law  our  people 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  a comfortable  existence  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
formerly.  This  is  a matter  of  supreme  importance,  since  it  is  the  palpa- 
ble duty  of  every  just  government  to  make  the  burdens  of  taxation  as 
light  as  possible.  The  people  should  not  be  required  to  relinquish  this 
privilege  of  cheaper  living  except  under  the  stress  of  their  Government’s 
necessity  made  plainly  manifest. 

This  reference  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  revenues  naturally 
suggests  an  allusion  to  the  weakness  and  vices  of  our  financial  methods. 
They  have  been  frequently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
previous  Executive  communications  and  the  inevitable  danger  of  their 
continued  toleration  pointed  out.  Without  now  repeating  these  details, 
I can  not  refrain  from  again  earnestly  presenting  the  necessity  of  the 
prompt  reform  of  a system  opposed  to  every  rule  of  sound  finance  and 
shown  by  experience  to  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  and  perplexity. 
The  terrible  Civil  War,  which  shook  the  foundations  of  our  Government 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  brought  in  its  train  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  wasting  of  our  country’s  substance,  and  the  estrangement  of 
brethren.  These  are  now  past  and  forgotten.  Even  the  distressing  loss 
of  life  the  conflict  entailed  is  but  a sacred  memory  which  fosters  patri- 
otic sentiment  and  keeps  alive  a tender  regard  for  those  who  nobly  died. 
And  yet  there  remains  with  us  to-day  in  full  strength  and  activity,  as  an 
incident  of  that  tremendous  struggle,  a feature  of  its  financial  necessities 
not  only  unsuited  to  our  present  circumstances,  but  manifestly  a disturb- 
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ing  menace  to  business  security  and  an  ever-present  agent  of  monetary 
distress. 

Because  we  may  be  enjoying  a temporary  relief  from  its  depressing 
influence,  this  should  not  lull  us  into  a false  security  nor  lead  us  to  forget 
the  suddenness  of  past  visitations. 

I am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  can  have  no  assured  financial 
peace  and  safety  until  the  Government  currency  obligations  upon  which 
gold  may  be  demanded  from  the  Treasury  are  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  canceled.  This  might  be  done,  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended, 
by  their  exchange  for  long-term  bonds  bearing  a low  rate  of  interest  or 
by  their  redemption  with  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds.  Even  if  only  the 
United  States  notes  known  as  greenbacks  were  thus  retired  it  is  probable 
that  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  of  silver  purchases  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1890,  now  paid  in  gold  when  demanded,  would  not  create 
much  disturbance,  as  they  might  from  time  to  time,  when  received  in  the 
Treasury  by  redemption  in  gold  or  otherwise,  be  gradually  and  prudently 
replaced  by  silver  coin. 

This  plan  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  puipose  of  redemption  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  most  effective  and  direct  path  to  the  needed  reform. 
In  default  of  this,  however,  it  would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction  if 
currency  obligations  redeemable  in  gold  whenever  so  redeemed  should 
be  canceled  instead  of  being  reissued.  This  operation  would  be  a slow 
remedy,  but  it  would  improve  present  conditions. 

National  banks  should  redeem  their  own  notes.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  issue  circulation  to  the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  as  security 
for  its  redemption  and  the  tax  on  their  circulation  should  be  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  1 per  cent. 

In  considering  projects  for  the  retirement  of  United  States  notes  and 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  law  of  1890, 1 am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  placed  too  much  stress  upon  the  danger  of  contracting  the  currency 
and  have  calculated  too  little  upon  the  gold  that  would  be  added  to  our 
circulation  if  invited  to  us  by  better  and  safer  financial  methods.  It  is 
not  so  much  a contraction  of  our  currency  that  should  be  avoided  as  its 
unequal  distribution. 

This  might  be  obviated  and  any  fear  of  harmful  contraction  at  the  same 
time  removed  by  allowing  the  organization  of  smaller  banks  and  in  less 
populous  communities  than  are  now  permitted,  and  also  authorizing  ex- 
isting banks  to  establish  branches  in  small  communities  under  proper 
restrictions. 

The  entire  case  may  be  presented  by  the  statement  that  the  day  of  sen- 
sible and  sound  financial  methods  will  not  dawn  upon  us  until  our  Gov- 
ernment abandons  the  banking  business  and  the  accumulation  of  funds 
and  confines  its  monetary  operations  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  contrib- 
uted by  the  people  for  its  support  and  to  the  expenditure  of  such  money 
for  the  people’s  benefit. 
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Our  business  interests  and  all  good  citizens  long  for  rest  from  feverish 
agitation  and  the  inauguration  by  the  Government  of  a reformed  finan- 
cial policy  which  will  encourage  enterprise  and  make  certain  the  rewards 
of  labor  and  industry. 

Another  topic  in  which  our  people  rightfully  take  a deep  interest  may 
be  here  briefly  considered.  I refer  to  the  existence  of  trusts  and  other 
huge  aggregations  of  capital  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  mo- 
nopoly of  some  particular  branch  of  trade,  industry,  or  commerce  and  to 
stifle  wholesome  competition.  When  these  are  defended,  it  is  usually 
on  the  ground  that  though  they  increase  profits  they  also  reduce  prices, 
and  thus  may  benefit  the  public.  It  must  be  remembered,  howrever.  that 
a reduction  of  prices  to  the  people  is  not  one  of  the  real  objects  of  these 
organizations,  nor  is  their  tendency  necessarily  in  that  direction.  If  it 
occurs  in  a particular  case  it  is  only  because  it  accords  with  the  purposes 
or  interests  of  those  managing  the  scheme. 

Such  occasional  results  fall  far  short  of  compensating  the  palpable  evils 
charged  to  the  account  of  trusts  and  monopolies.  Their  tendency  is  to 
crush  out  individual  independence  and  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  use  of 
human  faculties  and  the  full  development  of  human  character.  Through 
them  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the  small  trader  is  in  danger  of  dislodg- 
ment  from  the  proud  position  of  being  his  own  master,  watchful  of  all 
that  touches  his  country’s  prosperity,  in  which  he  has  an  individual  lot, 
and  interested  in  all  that  affects  the  advantages  of  business  of  which  he 
is  a factor,  to  be  relegated  to  the  level  of  a mere  appurtenance  to  a great 
machine,  with  little  free  will,  with  no  duty  but  that  of  passive  obedience, 

and  with  little  hope  or  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  responsible  and 
helpful  citizenship. 

To  the  instinctive  belief  that  such  is  the  inevitable  trend  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  due  the  widespread  and  deep-seated  popular  aversion  in 
which  they  are  held  and  the  not  unreasonable  insistence  that,  whatever 
may  be  their  incidental  economic  advantages,  their  general  effect  upon 

personal  character,  prospects,  and  usefulness  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
injurious. 

Though  Congress  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  matter  by  legisla- 
tion, the  laws  passed  for  that  purpose  thus  far  have  proved  ineffective, 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  disposition  or  attempt  to  enforce  them,  but 
simply  because  the  laws  themselves  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  do  not 
reach  the  difficulty.  If  the  insufficiencies  of  existing  laws  can  be  reme- 
died by  further  legislation,  it  should  be  done.  The  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  all  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject  may  fall  short 
of  its  purpose  because  of  inherent  obstacles  and  also  because  of  the  com- 
plex character  of  our  governmental  system,  which,  while  making  the  Fed- 
eral authority  supreme  within  its  sphere,  has  carefully  limited  that  sphere 
by  metes  and  bounds  that  can  not  be  transgressed.  The  decision  of  our 
highest  court  on  this  precise  question  renders  it  quite  doubtful  whether 
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the  evils  of  trusts  and  monopolies  can  be  adequately  treated  through  Fed- 
eral action  unless  they  seek  directly  and  purposely  to  include  in  their  ob- 
jects transportation  or  intercourse  between  States  or  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  is  the  limit  of  the  remedy  that  may 
be  applied.  Even  though  it  may  be  found  that  Federal  authority  is  not 
broad  enough  to  fully  reach  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power 
of  the  several  States  to  act  effectively  in  the  premises,  and  there  should 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  their  willingness  to  judiciously  exercise  such  power. 

In  concluding  this  communication  its  last  words  shall  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Congress  for  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  people.  The  way  to  perplexing  extrava- 
gance is  easy,  but  a return  to  frugality  is  difficult.  When,  however,  it  is 
considered  that  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  have  no  guaranty 
of  honest  care  save  in  the  fidelity  of  their  public  servants,  the  duty  of  all 
possible  retrenchment  is  plainly  manifest. 

When  our  differences  are  forgotten  and  our  contests  of  political  opinion 
are  no  longer  remembered,  nothing  in  the  retrospect  of  our  public  serv- 
ice will  be  as  fortunate  and  comforting  as  the  recollection  of  official  duty 
well  performed  and  the  memory  of  a constant  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  confiding  fellow-countrymen. 


William  McKinley 

j 

March  4,  1897  to  September  14,  1901 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  6,  1897. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  greeting  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
assembled  in  regular  session  at  the  seat  of  Government,  with  many  of 
whose  Senators  and  Representatives  I have  been  associated  in  the 
legislative  service.  Their  meeting  occurs  under  felicitous  conditions, 
justifying  sincere  congratulation  and  calling  for  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment to  a beneficent  Providence  which  has  so  signally  blessed  and 
prospered  us  as  a nation.  Peace  and  good  will  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  continue  unbroken. 

A matter  of  genuine  satisfaction  is  the  growing  feeling  of  fraternal 
regard  and  unification  of  all  sections  of  our  country,  the  incompleteness 
of  which  has  too  long  delayed  realization  of  the  highest  blessings  of  the 
Union.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  universal  and  is  ever  increasing  in 
fervor.  The  public  questions  which  now  most  engross  us  are  lifted  far 
above  either  partisanship,  prejudice,  or  former  sectional  differences. 
They  affect  every  part  of  our  common  country  alike  and  permit  of  no 
division  on  ancient  lines.  Questions  of  foreign  policy,  of  revenue,  the 
soundness  of  the  currency,  the  inviolability  of  national  obligations,  the 
improvement  of  the  public  service,  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience 
of  every  earnest  citizen  to  whatever  party  he  belongs  or  in  whatevei 
section  of  the  country  he  may  reside. 

The  extra  session  of  this  Congress  which  closed  during  July  last  en. 
acted  important  legislation,  and  while  its  full  effect  has  not  yet  been 
realized,  what  it  has  already  accomplished  assures  us  of  its  timeliness 
and  wisdom.  To  test  its  permanent  value  further  time  will  be  required, 

and  the  people,  satisfied  with  its  operation  and  results  thus  far,  are  in 
no  mind  to  withhold  from  it  a fair  trial. 

Tariff  legislation  having  been  settled  by  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
the  question  next  pressing  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  currency. 

The  work  of  putting  our  finances  upon  a sound  basis,  difficult  as  it 
may  seem,  will  appear  easier  when  we  recall  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government  since  1866.  On  the  30th  day  of  June  of  that  year 
we  had  outstanding  demand  liabilities  in  the  sum  of  $728,868,447.41. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  these  liabilities  had  been  reduced  to 
$443,889,495.88.  Of  our  interest-bearing  obligations,  the  figures  are  even 
more  striking.  On  July  1,  1866,  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  Government  was  $2,332,331,208.  On  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1893,  this  sum  had  been  reduced  to  $585,037,100,  or  an  aggregate  reduc- 
tion of  $1,747,294,108.  The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1897,  was  $847,365,620.  The  Govern- 
ment money  now  outstanding  (December  1)  consists  of  $346,681,016  of 
United  States  notes,  $107,793,280  of  Treasury  notes  issued  by  au- 
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thority  of  the  law  of  1890,  $384,963,504  of  silver  certificates,  and  $61,- 
280,761  of  standard  silver  dollars. 

With  the  great  resources  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  honorable 
example  of  the  past  before  us,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  enter  upon 
a currency  revision  which  will  make  our  demand  obligations  less  oner- 
ous to  the  Government  and  relieve  our  financial  laws  from  ambiguity 
and  doubt. 

The  brief  review  of  what  was  accomplished  from  the  close  of  the 
war  to  1893,  makes  unreasonable  and  groundless  any  distrust  either  of 
our  financial  ability  or  soundness  ; while  the  situation  from  1893  t° 
1897  must  admonish  Congress  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  so  legisla- 
ting as  to  make  the  return  of  the  conditions  then  prevailing  impossible. 

There  are  many  plans  proposed  as  a remedy  for  the  evil.  Before  we 
can  find  the  true  remedy  we  must  appreciate  the  real  evil.  It  is  not 
that  our  currency  of  every  kind  is  not  good,  for  every  dollar  of  it  is 
good  ; good  because  the  Government’s  pledge  is  out  to  keep  it  so,  and 
that  pledge  will  not  be  broken.  However,  the  guaranty  of  our  purpose 
to  keep  the  pledge  will  be  best  shown  by  advancing  toward  its  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  evil  of  the  present  system  is  found  in  the  great  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  maintaining  the  parity  of  our  different  forms  of  money,  that 
is,  keeping  all  of  them  at  par  with  gold.  We  surely  cannot  be  longer 
heedless  of  the  burden  this  imposes  upon  the  people,  even  under  fairly 
prosperous  conditions,  while  the  past  four  years  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not  only  an  expensive  charge  upon  the  Government,  but  a danger- 
ous menace  to  the  National  credit. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  must  devise  some  plan  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment against  bond  issues  for  repeated  redemptions.  We  must  either 
curtail  the  opportunity  for  speculation,  made  easy  by  the  multiplied 
redemptions  of  our  demand  obligations,  or  increase  the  gold  reserve  for 
their  redemption.  We  have  $900,000,000  of  currency  which  the  Gov- 
ernment by  solemn  enactment  has  undertaken  to  keep  at  par  with  gold. 
Nobody  is  obliged  to  redeem  in  gold  but  the  Government.  The  banks 
are  not  required  to  redeem  in  gold.  The  Government  is  obliged  to  keep 
equal  with  gold  all  its  outstanding  currency  and  coin  obligations,  while 
its  receipts  are  not  required  to  be  paid  in  gold.  They  are  paid  in  every 
kind  of  money  but  gold,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  Government 
can  with  certainty  get  gold  is  by  borrowing.  It  can  get  it  in  no  other 
way  when  it  most  needs  it.  The  Government  without  any  fixed  gold 
revenue  is  pledged  to  maintain  gold  redemption,  which  it  has  steadily 
and  faithfully  done,  and  which,  under  the  authority  now  given,  it  will 
continue  to  do. 

The  law  which  requires  the  Government,  after  having  redeemed  its 
United  States  notes,  to  pay  them  out  again  as  current  funds,  demands  a 
constant  replenishment  of  the  gold  reserve.  This  is  especially  so  in  times 
of  business  panic  and  when  the  revenues  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
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expenses  of  the  Government.  At  such  times  the  Government  has  no 
other  way  to  supply  its  deficit  and  maintain  redemption  but  through 
the  increase  of  its  bonded  debt,  as  during  the  Administration  of  my 
predecessor,  when  $262,315,400  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent  bonds  were 
issued  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  excess  of  the  revenues  and  sustain  the  gold  reserve.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  were  used 
to  supply  deficient  revenues,  a considerable  portion  was  required  to 
maintain  the  gold  reserve. 

With  our  revenues  equal  to  our  expenses,  there  would  be  no  deficit 
requiring  the  issuance  of  bonds.  But  if  the  gold  reserve  falls  below 
$100,000,000,  how  will  it  be  replenished  except  by  selling  more  bonds? 
Is  there  any  other  way  practicable  under  existing  law?  The  serious 
question  then  is,  Shall  we  continue  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued 
in  the  past;  that  is,  when  the  gold  reserve  reaches  the  point  of  danger, 
issue  more  bonds  and  supply  the  needed  gold,  or  shall  we  provide  other 
means  to  prevent  these  recurring  drains  upon  the  gold  reserve?  If  no 
further  legislation  is  had  and  the  policy  of  selling  bonds  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, then  Congress  should  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authority  to  sell  bonds  at  long  or  short  periods,  bearing  a less  rate  of 
interest  than  is  now  authorized  by  law. 

I earnestly  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
are  quite  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  that 
when  any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for  redemption  in 
gold  and  are  redeemed  in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart, 
and  only  paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvious  duty.  If 
the  holder  of  the  United  States  note  prefers  the  gold  and  gets  it  from 
the  Government,  he  should  not  receive  back  from  the  Government  a 
United  States  note  without  paying  gold  in  exchange  for  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  made  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  Government 
issues  an  interest-bearing  debt  to  provide  gold  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  — a non-interest-bearing  debt.  Surely  it  should 
not  pay  them  out  again  except  on  demand  and  for  gold.  If  they  are 
put  out  in  any  other  way,  they  may  return  again  to  be  followed  by 
another  bond  issue  to  redeem  them  — another  interest-bearing  debt  to 
redeem  a non-interest-bearing  debt. 

In  my  view,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Government 
should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  providing  all  the  gold  required 
for  exchanges  and  export.  This  responsibility  is  alone  borne  by  the 
Government,  without  any  of  the  usual  and  necessary  banking  powers 
to  help  itself.  The  banks  do  not  feel  the  strain  of  gold  redemption. 
The  whole  strain  rests  upon  the  Government,  and  the  size  of  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  Treasury  has  come  to  be,  with  or  without  reason,  the 
signal  of  danger  or  of  security.  This  ought  to  be  stopped. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the  country,  with  sufficient 
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receipts  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  we  may  feel  no  immediate 
embarrassment  from  our  present  currency;  but  the  danger  still  exists, 
and  will  be  ever  present,  menacing  us  so  long  as  the  existing  system 
continues.  And,  besides,  it  is  in  times  of  adequate  revenues  and  busi- 
ness tranquillity  that  the  Government  should  prepare  for  the  worst.  We 
cannot  avoid,  without  serious  consequences,  the  wise  consideration  and 
prompt  solution  of  this  question. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  outlined  a plan,  in  great  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  threatened  recurrence  of  a depleted 
gold  reserve  and  save  us  from  future  embarrassment  on  that  account. 
To  this  plan  I invite  your  careful  consideration. 

I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  recommendation 
that  National  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  which  they  have  deposited  for  circulation,  and  that  the  tax  on 
circulating  notes  secured  by  deposit  of  such  bonds  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  I also  join  him  in  recommending  that 
authority  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  National  banks  with  a 
minimum  capital  of  $25,000.  This  will  enable  the  smaller  villages  and 
agricultural  regions  of  the  country  to  be  supplied  with  currency  to  meet 
their  needs. 

I recommend  that  the  issue  of  National  bank  notes  be  restricted  to 
the  denomination  of  ten  dollars  and  upwards.  If  the  suggestions  I 
have  herein  made  shall  have  the  approval  of  Congress,  then  I would 
recommend  that  National  banks  be  required  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold. 

The  most  important  problem  with  which  this  Government  is  now  called 
upon  to  deal  pertaining  to  its  foreign  relations  concerns  its  duty  toward 
Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurrection.  Problems  and  conditions  more  or  less 
in  common  with  those  now  existing  have  confronted  this  Government  at 
various  times  in  the  past.  The  story  of  Cuba  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  unrest,  growing  discontent,  an  effort  toward  a larger  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  self-control,  of  organized  resistance  to  the  mother  country, 
of  depression  after  distress  and  warfare,  and  of  ineffectual  settlement 
to  be  followed  by  renewed  revolt.  For  no  enduring  period  since  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  continental  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  Western 
Continent  has  the  condition  of  Cuba  or  the  policy  of  Spain  toward  Cuba 
not  caused  concern  to  the  United  States. 

The  prospect  from  time  to  time  that  the  weakness  of  Spain's  hold  upon 
the  island  and  the  political  vicissitudes  and  embarrassments  of  the  home 
Government  might  lead  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  a continental  power 
called  forth  between  1823  and  i860  various  emphatic  declarations  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  permit  no  disturbance  of  Cuba's  connection 
with  Spain  unless  in  the  direction  of  independence  or  acquisition  by  us 
through  purchase,  nor  has  there  been  any  change  of  this  declared  policy 
since  upon  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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The  revolution  which  began  in  1868  lasted  for  ten  years  despite  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  successive  peninsular  governments  to  suppress 
it.  Then  as  now  the  Government  of  the  United  States  testified  its  grave 
concern  and  offered  its  aid  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  in  Cuba.  The 
overtures  made  by  General  Grant  were  refused  and  the  war  dragged  on, 
entailing  great  loss  of  life  and  treasure  and  increased  injury  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  besides  throwing  enhanced  burdens  of  neutrality  upon  this 
Government.  In  1878  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  truce  of  Zanjon, 
obtained  by  negotiations  between  the  Spanish  commander,  Martinez  de 
Campos,  and  the  insurgent  leaders. 

The  present  insurrection  broke  out  in  February,  1895.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  recall  its  remarkable  increase  or  to  characterize 
its  tenacious  resistance  against  the  enormous  forces  massed  against  it  by 
Spain.  The  revolt  and  the  efforts  to  subdue  it  carried  destruction  to 
every  quarter  of  the  island,  developing  wide  proportions  and  defying  the 
efforts  of  Spain  for  its  suppression.  The  civilized  code  of  war  has  been 
disregarded,  no  less  so  by  the  Spaniards  than  by  the  Cubans. 

The  existing  conditions  can  not  but  fill  this  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  gravest  apprehension.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  people  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  Spain.  We  have  only  the 
desire  to  see  the  Cubans  prosperous  and  contented,  enjoying  that  measure 
of  self-control  which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  man,  protected  in  their 
right  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  their  country. 

The  offer  made  by  my  predecessor  in  April,  1896,  tendering  the  friendly 
offices  of  this  Government,  failed.  Any  mediation  on  our  part  was  not 
accepted.  In  brief,  the  answer  read:  “There  is  no  effectual  way  to 
pacify  Cuba  unless  it  begins  with  the  actual  submission  of  the  rebels 
to  the  mother  country.”  Then  only  could  Spain  act  in  the  promised 
direction,  of  her  own  motion  and  after  her  own  plans. 

The  cruel  policy  of  concentration  was  initiated  February  16,  1896. 
The  productive  districts  controlled  by  the  Spanish  armies  were  depopu- 
lated. The  agricultural  inhabitants  were  herded  in  and  about  the  gar- 
rison towns,  their  lands  laid  waste  and  their  dwellings  destroyed.  This 
policy  the  late  cabinet  of  Spain  justified  as  a necessary  measure  of  war 
and  as  a means  of  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  insurgents.  It  has  utterly 
failed  as  a war  measure.  It  was  not  civilized  warfare.  It  was  extermi- 
nation. 

Against  this  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  I have  felt  constrained  on  re- 
peated occasions  to  enter  the  firm  and  earnest  protest  of  this  Government. 
There  was  much  of  public  condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  American 
citizens  by  alleged  illegal  arrests  and  long  imprisonment  awaiting  trial  or 
pending  protracted  judicial  proceedings.  I felt  it  my  first  duty  to  make 
instant  demand  for  the  release  or  speedy  trial  of  all  American  citizens 
under  arrest.  Before  the  change  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  October  last 
twenty-two  prisoners,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  had  been  given  their 
freedom. 
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For  the  relief  of  our  own  citizens  suffering  because  of  the  conflict  the 
aid  of  Congress  was  sought  in  a special  message,  and  under  the  appropria- 
tion of  May  24,  1897,  effective  aid  has  been  given  to  American  citizens  in 
Cuba,  many  of  them  at  their  own  request  having  been  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

The  instructions  given  to  our  new  minister  to  Spain  before  his  depar- 
ture for  his  post  directed  him  to  impress  upon  that  Government  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  United  States  to  lend  its  aid  toward  the  ending  of  the  war  in 
Cuba  by  reaching  a peaceful  and  lasting  result,  just  and  honorable  alike 
to  Spain  and  to  the  Cuban  people.  These  instructions  recited  the  char- 
acter and  duration  of  the  contest,  the  widespread  losses  it  entails,  the 
burdens  and  restraints  it  imposes  upon  us,  with  constant  disturbance  of 
national  interests,  and  the  injury  resulting  from  an  indefinite  continuance 
of  this  state  of  things.  It  was  stated  that  at  this  juncture  our  Govern- 
ment was  constrained  to  seriously  inquire  if  the  time  was  not  ripe  when 
Spain  of  her  own  volition,  moved  by  her  own  interests  and  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  should  put  a stop  to  this  destructive  war  and  make 
proposals  of  settlement  honorable  to  herself  and  just  to  her  Cuban 
colony.  It  was  urged  that  as  a neighboring  nation,  with  large  interests 
in  Cuba,  we  could  be  required  to  wait  only  a reasonable  time  for  the 
mother  country  to  establish  its  authority  and  restore  peace  and  order 
within  the  borders  of  the  island;  that  we  could  not  contemplate  an  indefi- 
nite period  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 

No  solution  was  proposed  to  which  the  slightest  idea  of  humiliation  to 
Spain  could  attach,  and,  indeed,  precise  proposals  were  withheld  to  avoid 
embarrassment  to  that  Government.  All  that  was  asked  or  expected 
%vas  that  some  safe  way  might  be  speedily  provided  and  permanent  peace 

restored.  It  so  chanced  that  the  consideration  of  this  offer,  addressed  to 
the  same  Spanish  administration  which  had  declined  the  tenders  of  my 
predecessor,  and  which  for  more  than  two  years  had  poured  men  and 
treasure  into  Cuba  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  suppress  the  revolt,  fell  to 
others.  Between  the  departure  of  General  Woodford,  the  new  envoy, 
and  his  arrival  in  Spain  the  statesman  who  had  shaped  the  policy  of  his 
country  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  although  the  cabinet  of  the 
late  premier  still  held  office  and  received  from  our  envoy  the  proposals 
he  bore,  that  cabinet  gave  place  within  a few  days  thereafter  to  a new 
administration,  under  the  leadership  of  Sagasta. 

The  reply  to  our  note  was  received  on  the  23d  day  of  October.  It  is 
in  the  direction  of  a better  understanding.  It  appreciates  the  friendly 
purposes  of  this  Government.  It  admits  that  our  country  is  deeply 
affected  by  the  war  in  Cuba  and  that  its  desires  for  peace  are  just.  It 
declares  that  the  present  Spanish  government  is  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration to  a change  of  policy  that  should  satisfy  the  United  States  and 
pacify  Cuba  within  a reasonable  time.  To  this  end  Spain  has  decided  to 
put  into  effect  the  political  reforms  heretofore  advocated  by  the  present 
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premier,  without  halting  for  any  consideration  in  the  path  which  in  its 
judgment  leads  to  peace.  The  military  operations,  it  is  said,  will  con- 
tinue, but  will  be  humane  and  conducted  with  all  regard  for  private 
rights,  being  accompanied  by  political  action  leading  to  the  autonomy  of 
Cuba  while  guarding  Spanish  sovereignty.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  result 
in  investing  Cuba  with  a distinct  personality,  the  island  to  be  governed 
by  an  executive  and  by  a local  council  or  chamber,  reserving  to  Spain 
the  control  of  the  foreign  relations,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  judicial 
administration.  To  accomplish  this  the  present  government  proposes  to 
modify  existing  legislation  by  decree,  leaving  the  Spanish  Cortes,  with 
the  aid  of  Cuban  senators  and  deputies,  to  solve  the  economic  problem 
and  properly  distribute  the  existing  debt. 

In  the  absence  of  a declaration  of  the  measures  that  this  Government 
proposes  to  take  in  carrying  out  its  proffer  of  good  offices,  it  suggests 
that  Spain  be  left  free  to  conduct  military  operations  and  grant  political 
reforms,  while  the  United  States  for  its  part  shall  enforce  its  neutral  obli- 
gations and  cut  off  the  assistance  which  it  is  asserted  the  insurgents 
receive  from  this  country.  The  supposition  of  an  indefinite  prolongation 
of  the  war  is  denied.  It  is  asserted  that  the  western  provinces  are  already 
well-nigh  reclaimed,  that  the  planting  of  cane  and  tobacco  therein  has 
been  resumed,  and  that  by  force  of  arms  and  new  and  ample  reforms  very 
early  and  complete  pacification  is  hoped  for. 

The  immediate  amelioration  of  existing  conditions  under  the  new 
administration  of  Cuban  affairs  is  predicted,  and  therewithal  the  dis- 
turbance and  all  occasion  for  any  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  international  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  as  Spain  understands  them  is 
presented,  with  an  apparent  disposition  to  charge  us  with  failure  in  this 
regard.  This  charge  is  without  any  basis  in  fact.  It  could  not  have 
been  made  if  Spain  had  been  cognizant  of  the  constant  efforts  this 
Government  has  made,  at  the  cost  of  millions  and  by  the  employment  of 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  nation  at  command,  to  perform  its 
full  duty  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  That  it  has  successfully  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  a single  military  expedition  or  armed  vessel 
from  our  shores  in  violation  of  our  laws  would  seem  to  be  a sufficient 
answer.  But  of  this  aspect  of  the  Spanish  note  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  further  now.  Firm  in  the  conviction  of  a wholly  performed  obli- 
gation, due  response  to  this  charge  has  been  made  in  diplomatic  course. 

Throughout  all  these  horrors  and  dangers  to  our  own  peace  this  Gov- 
ernment has  never  in  any  way  abrogated  its  sovereign  prerogative  of 
reserving  to  itself  the  determination  of  its  policy  and  course  according 
to  its  own  high  sense  of  right  and  in  consonance  with  the  dearest  inter- 
ests and  convictions  of  our  own  people  should  the  prolongation  of  the 
strife  so  demand. 

Of  the  untried  measures  there  remain  only:  Recognition  of  the  insur- 
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gents  as  belligerents;  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba;  neutral 
intervention  to  end  the  war  by  imposing  a rational  compromise  between 
the  contestants,  and  intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party.  I 
speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that  can  not  be  thought  of.  That, 
by  our  code  of  morality,  would  be  criminal  aggression. 

Recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  has  often  been 
canvassed  as  a possible,  if  not  inevitable,  step  both  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious ten  years’  struggle  and  during  the  present  war.  I am  not  unmind- 
ful that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1896  expressed  the 
opinion  by  concurrent  resolution  that  a condition  of  public  war  existed 
requiring  or  justifying  the  recognition  of  a state  of  belligerency  in  Cuba, 
and  during  the  extra  session  the  Senate  voted  a joint  resolution  of  like 
import,  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  a vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I11  the  presence  of  these  significant  expressions  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  legislative  branch  it  behooves  the  Executive  to  soberly 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  so  important  a measure  must  needs 
rest  for  justification.  It  is  to  be  seriously  considered  whether  the  Cuban 
insurrection  possesses  beyond  dispute  the  attributes  of  statehood,  which 
alone  can  demand  the  recognition  of  belligerency  in  its  favor.  Posses- 
sion, in  short,  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  sovereignty  by  the  insur- 
gents and  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  them  according  to  the  received  code 
of  war  are  no  less  important  factors  toward  the  determination  of  the 
problem  of  belligerency  than  are  the  influences  and  consequences  of  the 
struggle  upon  the  internal  polity  of  the  recognizing  state. 

The  wise  utterances  of  President  Grant  in  his  memorable  message  of 
December  7,  1875,  are  signally  relevant  to  the  present  situation  in  Cuba, 
and  it  mav  be  wholesome  now  to  recall  them.  At  that  time  a ruinous 
conflict  had  for  seven  years  wasted  the  neighboring  island.  During  all 
those  years  an  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  and  of  the 
just  demands  of  humanity,  which  called  forth  expressions  of  condemna- 
tion from  the  nations  of  Christendom,  continued  unabated.  Desolation 
and  ruin  pervaded  that  productive  region,  enormously  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  all  commercial  nations,  but  that  of  the  United  States  more  than 
any  other  by  reason  of  proximity  and  larger  trade  and  intercourse.  At 
that  juncture  General  Grant  uttered  these  words,  which  now,  as  then, 
sum  up  the  elements  of  the  problem: 

A recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  being,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable 
and  indefensible,  the  question  which  next  presents  itself  is  that  of  the  recognition  of 
belligerent  rights  in  the  parties  to  the  contest. 

In  a former  message  to  Congress  I had  occasion  to  consider  this  question,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  in  Cuba,  dreadful  and  devastating  as  were 
its  incidents,  did  not  rise  to  the  fearful  dignity  of  war.  * * * It  is  possible  that 

the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  even  acts  of  Spain  herself,  of  this  very  nature,  might 
be  pointed  to  in  defense  of  such  recognition.  But  now,  as  in  its  past  history,  the 
United  States  should  carefully  avoid  the  false  lights  which  might  lead  it  into  the 
mazes  of  doubtful  law  and  of  questionable  propriety,  and  adhere  rigidly  and  sternly 
to  the  rule,  which  has  been  its  guide,  of  doing  only  that  which  is  right  and  hon- 
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est  and  of  good  report.  The  question  of  according  or  of  withholding  rights  of  bel- 
ligerency must  be  judged  in  every  case  in  view  of  the  particular  attending  facts. 
Unless  justified  by  necessity,  it  is  always,  and  justly,  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act 
and  a gratuitous  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  It  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  required,  when  the  interests  and  rights  of  another  government  or  of  its 
people  are  so  far  affected  by  a pending  civil  conflict  as  to  require  a definition  of  its 
relations  to  the  parties  thereto.  But  this  conflict  must  be  one  which  will  be  recog- 
nized in  the  sense  of  international  law  as  war.  Belligerence,  too,  is  a fact.  The 
mere  existence  of  contending  armed  bodies  and  their  occasional  conflicts  do  not 
constitute  war  in  the  sense  referred  to.  Applying  to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs 
ill  Cuba  the  tests  recognized  by  publicists  and  writers  on  international  law,  and 
which  have  been  observed  by  nations  of  dignity,  honesty,  and  power  when  free  from 
sensitive  or  selfish  and  unworthy  motives,  I fail  to  find  in  the  insurrection  the  exist, 
ence  of  such  a substantial  political  organization,  real,  palpable,  and  manifest  to  the 
world,  having  the  forms  and  capable  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  government  toward 
its  own  people  and  to  other  states,  with  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with 
a local  habitation,  possessing  such  organization  of  force,  such  material,  such  occu- 
pation of  territory,  as  to  take  the  contest  out  of  the  category  of  a mere  rebellious 
insurrection  or  occasional  skirmishes  and  place  it  on  the  terrible  footing  of  war,  to 
which  a recognition  of  belligerency  would  aim  to  elevate  it.  The  contest,  moreover, 
is  solely  on  land;  the  insurrection  has  not  possessed  itself  of  a single  seaport  whence 
it  may  send  forth  its  flag,  nor  has  it  any  means  of  communication  with  foreign 
powers  except  through  the  military  lines  of  its  adversaries.  No  apprehension  of 
any  of  those  sudden  and  difficult  complications  which  a war  upon  the  ocean  is  apt 
to  precipitate  upon  the  vessels,  both  commercial  and  national,  and  upon  the  consular 
officers  of  other  powers  calls  for  the  definition  of  their  relations  to  the  parties  to  the 
contest.  Considered  as  a question  of  expediency,  I regard  the  accordance  of  bellig- 
erent rights  still  to  be  as  unwise  and  premature  as  I regard  it  to  be,  at  present, 
indefensible  as  a measure  of  right.  Such  recognition  entails  upon  the  country 
according  the  rights  which  flow  from  it  difficult  and  complicated  duties,  and  requires 
the  exaction  from  the  contending  parties  of  the  strict  observance  of  their  rights  and 
obligations.  It  confers  the  right  of  search  upon  *he  high  seas  by  vessels  of  both 
parties;  it  would  subject  the  carrying  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  now  may 
be  transported  freely  and  without  interruption  in  the  vessels  of  the  LTnited  States,  to 
detention  and  to  possible  seizure;  it  would  give  rise  to  countless  vexatious  ques- 
tions, would  release  the  parent  Government  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  by 
the  insurgents,  and  would  invest  Spain  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  supervision 
recognized  by  our  treaty  of  1795  over  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a very  large 
part  of  which,  in  its  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States  and  between 
all  of  them  and  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  passes  through  the  waters  which  wash  the 
shores  of  Cuba.  The  exercise  of  this  supervision  could  scarce  fail  to  lead,  if  not  to 
abuses,  certainly  to  collisions  perilous  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  States. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  to  what  result  such  supervision  would  before  long  draw 
this  nation.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the  United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  result  by  measures  of  questionable  right  or  expediency  or  by  any 
indirection. 

I inning  to  the  practical  aspects  of  a recognition  of  belligerency  and 
reviewing  its  inconveniences  and  positive  dangers,  still  further  pertinent 
considerations  appear.  I11  the  code  of  nations  there  is  no  such  thirtg  as 
a naked  recognition  of  belligerency,  unaccompanied  by  the  assumption  of 
international  neutrality.  Such  recognition,  without  more,  will  not  confer 
upon  either  party  to  a domestic  conflict  a status  not  theretofore  actually 
possessed  or  affect  the  relation  of  either  party  to  other  states.  The  act 
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of  recognition  usually  takes  the  form  of  a solemn  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, which  recites  the  de  facto  condition  of  belligerency  as  its  motive. 
It  announces  a domestic  law  of  neutrality  in  the  declaring  state.  It  as- 
sumes the  international  obligations  of  a neutral  in  the  presence  of  a public 
state  of  war.  It  warns  all  citizens  and  others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proclaimant  that  they  violate  those  rigorous  obligations  at  their  own  peril 
and  can  not  expect  to  be  shielded  from  the  consecpiences.  The  right  of 
visit  and  search  on  the  seas  and  seizure  of  vessels  and  cargoes  and  contra- 
band of  war  and  good  prize  under  admiralty  law  must  under  international 
law  be  admitted  as  a legitimate  consequence  of  a proclamation  of  bellig- 
erency. While  according  the  equal  belligerent  rights  defined  by  public 
law  to  each  party  in  our  ports  disfavors  would  be  imposed  on  both,  which, 
while  nominally  equal,  would  weigh  heavily  in  behalf  of  Spain  herself. 
Possessing  a navy  and  controlling  the  ports  of  Cuba,  her  maritime  rights 
could  be  asserted  not  only  for  the  military  investment  of  the  island,  but 
up  to  the  margin  of  our  own  territorial  waters,  and  a condition  of  things 
would  exist  for  which  the  Cubans  within  their  own  domain  could  not 
hope  to  create  a parallel,  while  its  creation  through  aid  or  sympathy  from 
within  our  domain  would  be  even  more  impossible  than  now,  with  the  ad- 
ditional obligations  of  international  neutrality  we  would  perforce  assume. 

The  enforcement  of  this  enlarged  and  onerous  code  of  neutrality  would 
only  be  influential  within  our  own  jurisdiction  by  land  and  sea  and  appli- 
cable by  our  own  instrumentalities.  It  could  impart  to  the  United  States 
no  jurisdiction  between  Spain  and  the  insurgents.  It  would  give  the 
United  States  no  right  of  intervention  to  enforce  the  conduct  of  the  strife 
within  the  paramount  authority  of  Spain  according  to  the  international 
code  of  war. 

For  these  reasons  I regard  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents  as  now  unwise,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Should 
that  step  hereafter  be  deemed  wise  as  a measure  of  right  and  duty,  the 
Executive  will  take  it. 

Intervention  upon  humanitarian  grounds  has  been  frequently  suggested 
and  has  not  failed  to  receive  my  most  anxious  and  earnest  consideration. 
But  should  such  a step  be  now  taken,  when  it  is  apparent  that  a hopeful 
change  has  supervened  in  the  policy  of  Spain  toward  Cuba?  A new  gov- 
ernment has  taken  office  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  pledged  in  advance 
to  the  declaration  that  all  the  effort  in  the  world  can  not  suffice  to  main- 
tain peace  in  Cuba  by  the  bayonet;  that  vague  promises  of  reform  after 
subjugation  afford  no  solution  of  the  insular  problem;  that  with  a substi- 
tution of  commanders  must  come  a change  of  the  past  system  of  warfare 
for  one  in  harmony  with  a new  policy,  which  shall  no  longer  aim  to  drive 
the  Cubans  to  the  ‘ ‘ horrible  alternative  of  taking  to  the  thicket  or  suc- 
cumbing in  misery;  ” that  reforms  must  be  instituted  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  that  these  reforms,  while 
designed  to  give  full  autonomy  to  the  colony  and  to  create  a virtual  entity 
and  self-controlled  administration,  shall  yet  conserve  and  affirm  the  sov- 
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ereignty  of  Spain  by  a just  distribution  of  powers  and  burdens  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  interest  untainted  by  methods  of  selfish  expediency. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  government  lie  in  these  honorable  paths.  The 
policy  of  cruel  rapine  and  extermination  that  so  long  shocked  the  universal 
sentiment  of  humanity  has  been  reversed.  Under  the  new  military  com- 
mander a broad  clemency  is  proffered.  Measures  have  already  been  set 
on  foot  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  starvation.  The  power  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  it  is  asserted,  is  to  be  used  not  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation,  but 
to  protect  the  resumption  of  peaceful  agricultural  pursuits  and  productive 
industries.  That  past  methods  are  futile  to  force  a peace  by  subjugation 
is  freely  admitted,  and  that  ruin  without  conciliation  must  inevitably  fail 
to  win  for  Spain  the  fidelity  of  a contented  dependency. 

Decrees  in  application  of  the  foreshadowed  reforms  have  already  been 
promulgated.  The  full  text  of  these  decrees  has  not  been  received,  but 
as  furnished  in  a telegraphic  summary  from  our  minister  are:  All  civil 
and  electoral  rights  of  peninsular  Spaniards  are,  in  virtue  of  existing  con- 
stitutional authority,  forthwith  extended  to  colonial  Spaniards.  A scheme 
of  autonomy  has  been  proclaimed  by  decree,  to  become  effective  upon  rati- 
fication by  the  Cortes.  It  creates  a Cuban  parliament,  which,  with  the 
insular  executive,  can  consider  and  vote  upon  all  subjects  affecting  local 
order  and  interests,  possessing  unlimited  powers  save  as  to  matters  of  state, 
war,  and  the  navy,  as  to  which  the  Go  pernor- General  acts  b^  his  own 
authority  as  the  delegate  of  the  central  Government.  This  parliament 
receives  the  oath  of  the  Governor-General  to  preserve  faithfully  the  lib- 
erties and  privileges  of  the  colony,  and  to  it  the  colonial  secretaries  are 
responsible.  It  has  the  right  to  propose  to  the  central  Government, 
through  the  Governor-General,  modifications  of  the  national  charter  and 
to  invite  new  projects  of  law  or  executive  measures  in  the  interest  of  the 
colony. 

Besides  its  local  powers,  it  is  competent,  first,  to  regulate  electoral  reg- 
istration and  procedure  and  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors  and 
the  manner  of  exercising  suffrage;  second,  to  organize  courts  of  justice 
with  native  judges  from  members  of  the  local  bar;  third,  to  frame  the 
insular  budget,  both  as  to  expenditures  and  revenues,  without  limitation 
of  any  kind,  and  to  set  apart  the  revenues  to  meet  the  Cuban  share  of  the 
national  budget,  which  latter  will  be  voted  by  the  national  Cortes  with 
the  assistance  of  Cuban  senators  and  deputies;  fourth,  to  initiate  or  take 
part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  national  Government  for  commercial 
treaties  which  may  affect  Cuban  interests;  fifth,  to  accept  or  reject  com- 
mercial treaties  which  the  national  Government  may  have  concluded 
without  the  participation  of  the  Cuban  government;  sixth,  to  frame  the 
colonial  tariff,  acting  in  accord  with  the  peninsular  Government  in  sched- 
uling articles  of  mutual  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.  Before  introducing  or  voting  upon  a bill  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment or  the  chambers  will  lay  the  project  before  the  central  Government 
and  hear  its  opinion  thereon,  all  the  correspondence  in  such  regard  being 
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made  public.  Finally,  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  arising  between  the  dif- 
ferent municipal,  provincial,  and  insular  assemblies,  or  between  the  latter 
and  the  insular  executive  power,  and  which  from  their  nature  may  not 
be  referable  to  the  central  Government  for  decision,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  courts. 

That  the  government  of  Sagasta  has  entered  upon  a course  from  which 
recession  with  honor  is  impossible  can  hardly  be  questioned;  that  in  the 
few  weeks  it  has  existed  it  has  made  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  its  profes- 
sions is  undeniable.  I shall  not  impugn  its  sincerity,  nor  should  impa- 
tience be  suffered  to  embarrass  it  in  the  task  it  has  undertaken.  It  is 
honestly  due  to  Spain  and  to  our  friendly  relations  with  Spain  that  she 
should  be  given  a reasonable  chance  to  realize  her  expectations  and  to 
prove  the  asserted  efficacy  of  the  new  order  of  things  to  which  she  stands 
irrevocably  committed.  She  has  recalled  the  commander  whose  brutal 
orders  inflamed  the  American  mind  and  shocked  the  civilized  world. 
She  has  modified  the  horrible  order  of  concentration  and  has  undertaken 
to  care  for  the  helpless  and  permit  those  who  desire  to  resume  the  culti- 
vation of  their  fields  to  do  so,  and  assures  them  of  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Government  in  their  lawful  occupations.  She  has  just  released 
the  Competitor  prisoners,  heretofore  sentenced  to  death,  and  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  diplomatic  correspondence  during  both  this 
and  the  preceding  Administration. 

Not  a single  American  citizen  is  now  in  arrest  or  confinement  in  Cuba 
of  whom  this  Government  has  any  knowledge.  The  near  future  will 
demonstrate  whether  the  indispensable  condition  of  a righteous  peace, 
just  alike  to  the  Cubans  and  to  Spain  as  well  as  equitable  to  all  our  in- 
terests so  intimately  involved  in  the  welfare  of  Cuba,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tained. If  not,  the  exigency  of  further  and  other  action  by  the  United 
States  will  remain  to  be  taken.  When  that  time  comes  that  action  will 
be  determined  in  the  line  of  indisputable  right  and  duty.  It  will  be 
faced,  without  misgiving  or  hesitancy  in  the  light  of  the  obligation  this 
Government  owes  to  itself,  to  the  people  who  have  confided  to  it  the 
protection  of  their  interests  and  honor,  and  to  humanity. 

Sure  of  the  right,  keeping  free  from  all  offense  ourselves,  actuated 
only  by  upright  and  patriotic  considerations,  moved  neither  by  passion 
nor  selfishness,  the  Government  will  continue  its  watchful  care  over  the 
rights  and  property  of  American  citizens  and  will  abate  none  of  its 
efforts  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  agencies  a peace  which  shall  be  honor- 
able and  enduring.  If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  a duty  imposed  by 
our  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and  humanity  to  intervene 
with  force,  it  shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part  and  only  because  the 
necessity  for  such  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the  support  and 
approval  of  the  civilized  world. 

By  a special  message  dated  the  16th  day  of  June  last,  I laid  before  the 
Senate  a treaty  signed  that  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  having  for  its  purpose  the  incor- 
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poration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  and  under  its  sovereignty.  The  Senate  having  removed  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  although  the  treaty  is  still  pending  before  that 
body,  the  subject  may  be  properly  referred  to  in  this  Message  because 
the  necessary  action  of  the  Congress  is  required  to  determine  by  legisla- 
tion many  details  of  the  eventual  union  should  the  fact  of  annexation 
be  accomplished,  as  I believe  it  should  be. 

While  consistently  disavowing  from  a very  early  period  any  aggres- 
sive policy  of  absorption  in  regard  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  a long  series 
of  declarations  through  three-quarters  of  a century  has  proclaimed  the 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  independent  life  of  the  Islands 
and  their  intimate  commercial  dependence  upon  this  country.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  in  no  event  could  the 
entity  of  Hawaiian  statehood  cease  by  the  passage  of  the  Islands 
under  the  domination  or  influence  of  another  power  than  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  logic  of  events  required  that 
annexation,  heretofore  offered  but  declined,  should  in  the  ripeness  of 
time  come  about  as  the  natural  result  of  the  strengthening  ties  that 
bind  us  to  those  Islands,  and  be  realized  by  the  free  will  of  the  Hawai- 
ian State. 

That  treaty  was  unanimously  ratified  without  amendment  by  the 
Senate  and  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  and  only  awaits  the  favorable  action  of  the  American  Senate 
to  effect  the  complete  absorption  of  the  Islands  into  the  domain  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  conditions  of  such  a union  shall  be,  the  po- 
litical relation  thereof  to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  local 
administration,  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  elective  franchise  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  extension  of  the  federal  laws  to  the  territory  or  the  en- 
actment of  special  laws  to  fit  the  peculiar  condition  thereof,  the  regula- 
tion if  need  be  of  the  labor  system  therein,  are  all  matters  which  the 
treaty  has  wisely  relegated  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  treaty  is  confirmed  as  every  consideration  of  dignity  and  honor 
requires,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  see  to  it  that,  avoiding  abrupt 
assimilation  of  elements  perhaps  hardly  yet  fitted  to  share  in  the  highest 
franchises  of  citizenship,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  geographical 
conditions,  the  most  just  provisions  for  self-rule  in  local  matters  with 
the  largest  political  liberties  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation  will  be 
accorded  to  the  Hawaiians.  No  less  is  due  to  a people  who,  after 
nearly  five  years  of  demonstrated  capacity  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
self-governing  statehood,  come  of  their  free  will  to  merge  their  destinies 
in  our  body- politic. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  between  Japan  and  Hawaii  by 
reason  of  the  treatment  of  Japanese  laborers  emigrating  to  the  Islands 
under  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  convention  of  1888,  are  in  a satisfactory 
stage  of  settlement  by  negotiation.  This  Government  has  not  been  in- 
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vited  to  mediate,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  sought  no  intervention  in 
that  matter,  further  than  to  evince  its  kindliest  disposition  toward  such 
a speedy  and  direct  adjustment  by  the  two  sovereign  States  in  interest 
as  shall  comport  with  equity  and  honor.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  apprehensions  at  first  displayed  on  the  part  of  Japan  lest  the  cessa- 
tion of  Hawaii’s  national  life  through  annexation  might  impair  privi- 
leges to  which  Japan  honorably  laid  claim,  have  given  place  to  confi- 
dence in  the  uprightness  of  this  Government,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  its 
purpose  to  deal  with  all  possible  ulterior  questions  in  the  broadest  spirit 
of  friendliness. 

As  to  the  representation  of  this  Government  10  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica,  I have  concluded  that  Mr.  William  L.  Merry,  confirmed 
as  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica,  shall  proceed  to  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  there  tem- 
porarily establish  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  to  those  three 
States.  I took  this  action  for  what  I regarded  as  the  paramount  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  It  was  developed  upon  an  investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  while  not 
unwilling  to  receive  Mr.  Merry  in  his  diplomatic  quality,  was  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  the  compact  concluded  June  20,  1895,  whereby  that 
Republic  and  those  of  Salvador  and  Honduras,  forming  what  is  known 
as  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  had  surrendered  to  the 
representative  Diet  thereof  their  right  to  receive  and  send  diplomatic 
agents.  The  Diet  was  not  willing  to  accept  him  because  he  was  not 
accredited  to  that  body.  I could  not  accredit  him  to  that  body  because 
the  appropriation  law  of  Congress  did  not  permit  it.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
present  minister  at  Managua,  has  been  directed  to  present  his  letters  of 
recall. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter  has  likewise  been  accredited  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the  same  as  his  predecessor 
Guatemala  is  not  a member  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  Honduras  is.  Should  this  latter  Government  decline  to  receive 
him,  he  has  been  instructed  to  report  this  fact  to  his  Government  and 
await  its  further  instructions. 

A subject  of  large  importance  to  our  country,  and  increasing  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  people,  is  the  completion  of  the  great  high- 
way of  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  known  as  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Its  utility  and  value  to  American  commerce  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  Commission  appointed  under  date  of  July  24  last  “to 
continue  the  surveys  and  examinations  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
March  2,  1895,”  in  regard  to  “ the  proper  route,  feasibility,  and  cost  of 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  with  a view  of  making  complete 
plans  for  the  entire  work  of  construction  of  such  canal,”  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking.  In  the  future  I shall  take  occasion  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress  the  report  of  this  Commission,  making  at  the  same 
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time  such  further  suggestions  as  may  then  seem  advisable. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1897, 
for  the  promotion  of  an  international  agreement  respecting  bimetallism, 
I appointed  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1897,  Hon.  Edward  O.  Wolcott 
of  Colorado,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  and  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Paine  of  Massachusetts,  as  special  envoys  to  represent  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  concur- 
rence and  cooperation  of  European  countries  in  the  international  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  but  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
an  agreement  contemplated  by  their  mission. 

The  gratifying  action  of  our  great  sister  Republic  of  France  in  join- 
ing this  country  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  an  agreement  among  the 
principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  whereby  a fixed  and  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver  shall  be  secured,  furnishes  assurance  that 
we  are  not  alone  among  the  larger  nations  of  the  world  in  realizing  the 
international  character  of  the  problem  and  in  the  desire  of  reaching 
some  wise  and  practical  solution  of  it.  The  British  Government  has 
published  a resume  of  the  steps  taken  jointly  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  London  and  the  special  envoys  of  the  United  States,  with  whom 
our  ambassador  at  London  actively  co-operated  in  the  presentation  of 

this  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  This  will  be  laid  before 
Congress. 

Our  special  envoys  have  not  made  their  final  report,  as  further  ne- 
gotiations between  the  representatives  of  this  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  other  countries  are  pending  and  in  contemplation. 
They  believe  that  doubts  which  have  been  raised  in  certain  quarters 
respecting  the  position  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  parity  be- 
tween the  metals  and  kindred  questions  may  yet  be  solved  by  further 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  special  envoys 
have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  and  fitness  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  their  labors  may  result 
in  an  international  agreement  which  wall  bring  about  recognition  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  money  upon  such  terms,  and  with  such  safe- 
guards as  will  secure  the  use  of  both  metals  upon  a basis  which  shall 
work  no  injustice  to  any  class  of  our  citizens. 

In  order  to  execute  as  early  as  possible  the  provisions  of  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  Revenue  Act,  approved  July  24,  1897,  1 ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  of  Iowa,  a special  commissioner 
plenipotentiary  to  undertake  the  requisite  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions.  The  nego- 
tiations are  now  proceeding  with  several  Governments,  both  European 
and  American.  It  is  believed  that  by  a careful  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  that  Act  some  grievances  of  our  own  and  of  other  coun- 
tries in  our  mutual  trade  relations  may  be  either  removed,  or  largely 
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alleviated,  and  that  the  volume  of  our  commercial  exchanges  may  be 
enlarged,  with  advantage  to  both  contracting  parties. 

Most  desirable  from  every  standpoint  of  national  interest  and  patri- 
otism is  the  effort  to  extend  our  foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  our 
merchant  marine  should  be  improved  and  enlarged.  We  should  do  our 
full  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  We  do  not  do  it  now. 
We  should  be  the  laggard  no  longer.  The  inferiority  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  justly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride.  The  Government  by 
every  proper  constitutional  means,  should  aid  in  making  our  ships  fa- 
miliar visitors  at  every  commercial  port  of  the  world,  thus  opening  up 
new  and  valuable  markets  to  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
factory. 

The  efforts  which  had  been  made  during  the  two  previous  years  by 
my  predecessor  to  secure  better  protection  to  the  fur  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  renewed  at  an  early  date  by  this 
Administration,  and  have  been  pursued  with  earnestness.  Upon  my 
invitation,  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  sent  delegates  to 
Washington,  and  an  international  conference  was  held  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  last,  wherein  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  under  the  existing  regulations  this  species  of  useful  ani- 
mals  was  threatened  with  extinction,  and  that  an  international  agree- 
ment of  all  the  interested  powers  was  necessary  for  their  adequate 
protection. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  did  not  see  proper  to  be  repre- 
sented at  this  conference,  but  subsequently  sent  to  Washington,  as 
delegates,  the  expert  commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  who 
had,  during  the  past  two  years,  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  who 
met  in  conference  similar  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  an  agreement  on  important 
facts  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  seal  herd,  heretofore  in  dis- 
pute, which  should  place  beyond  controversy  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  to  adopt  measures  without  delay  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  herd.  Negotiations  to  this  end  are  now  in 
progress,  the  result  of  which  I hope  to  be  able  to  report  to  Congress  at 
an  early  day. 

International  arbitration  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  subjects 
claiming  our  consideration.  Events  have  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
general  views  on  this  question  expressed  in  my  inaugural  address.  The 
best  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  is  moving  toward  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  nations  without  resorting  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
Treaties  embodying  these  humane  principles  on  broad  lines,  without  in 
any  way  imperiling  our  interests  or  our  honor,  shall  have  my  constant 

encouragement. 

The  acceptance  by  this  Government  of  the  invitation  of  the  Republic 
of  France  to  participate  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900,  at  Paris, 
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was  immediately  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a special  commissioner 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  proposed  exposition,  with  special 
reference  to  the  securing  of  space  for  an  adequate  exhibit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

The  special  commissioner  delayed  his  departure  for  Paris  long 
enough  to  ascertain  the  probable  demand  for  space  by  American  ex- 
hibitors. His  inquiries  developed  an  almost  unprecedented  interest  in 
the  proposed  exposition,  and  the  information  thus  acquired  enabled 
him  to  justify  an  application  for  a much  larger  allotment  of  space  for 
the  American  section  than  had  been  reserved  by  the  exposition  authori- 
ties. The  result  was  particularly  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  France. 

The  leception  accorded  our  special  commissioner  was  most  cordial, 
and  he  was  given  every  reasonable  assurance  that  the  United  States 
would  receive  a consideration  commensurate  with  the  proportions  of 
our  exhibit.  The  report  of  the  special  commissioner  as  to  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  coming  exposition,  and  the  great  demand 
for  space  by  American  exhibitors,  supplies  new  arguments  for  a liberal 
and  judicious  appropriation  by  Congress,  to  the  end  that  an  exhibit 
fairly  representative  of  the  industries  and  resources  of  our  country  may 
be  made  in  an  exposition  which  will  illustrate  the  world’s  progress 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  That  exposition  is  intended  to  be  the 
most  important  and  comprehensive  of  the  long  series  of  international 
exhibitions,  of  which  our  own  at  Chicago  was  a brilliant  example,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  United  States  should  make  a worthy  exhibit  of 
American  genius  and  skill  and  their  unrivaled  achievements  in  every 
branch  of  industry. 

The  present  immediately  effective  force  of  the  Navy  consists  of  four 
battleships  of  the  first  class,  two  of  the  second,  and  forty-eight  other 
vessels,  ranging  from  armored  cruisers  to  torpedo  boats.  There  are 
under  construction  five  battle  ships  of  the  first  class,  sixteen  torpedo 
boats,  and  one  submarine  boat.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for 
the  armor  of  three  of  the  five  battle  ships,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  it  at  the  price  fixed  by  Congress.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
Congress  provide  this  armor,  as  until  then  the  ships  are  of  no  fighting 
value. 

The  present  naval  force,  especially  in  view  of  its  increase  by  the  ships 
now  under  construction,  while  not  as  large  as  that  of  a few  other 
powers,  is  a formidable  force  ; its  vessels  are  the  very  best  of  each 
tyPe>  and  with  the  increase  that  should  be  made  to  it  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future,  and  careful  attention  to  keeping  it  in  a high  state  of 
efficiency  and  repair,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

1 he  great  increase  of  the  Navy  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
was  justified  by  the  requirements  for  national  defense,  and  has  received 
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public  approbation.  The  time  has  now  arrived,  however,  when  this 
increase,  to  which  the  country  is  committed,  should,  for  a time,  take 
the  form  of  increased  facilities  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  our 
naval  vessels.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  is  only  one  dock  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  capable  of  docking  our  largest  ships,  and  only  one  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  that  the  latter  has  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  been  under  repair  and  therefore  incapable  of  use.  Immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  three  or  four  docks  of  this  capacity  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  at  least  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a floating 
dock  in  the  Gulf.  This  is  the  recommendation  of  a very  competent 
Board,  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  There  should  also  be 
ample  provision  made  for  powder  and  projectiles,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  for  an  increased  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Some 
additions  are  also  necessary  to  our  navy-yards,  for  the  repair  and  care 
of  our  large  number  of  vessels.  As  there  are  now  on  the  stocks  five 
battle  ships  of  the  largest  class,  which  cannot  be  completed  for  a year  or 
two,  I concur  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  an  appropriation  authorizing  the  construction  of  one  battle  ship  for 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  at  present,  there  is  only  one  in  commission 
and  one  under  construction,  while  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  are  three 
in  commission  and  four  under  construction  ; and  also  that  several  tor- 
pedo boats  be  authorized  in  connection  with  our  general  system  of  coast 
defense. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  requires  the  prompt  and  early  attention  of 
Congress.  The  conditions  now  existing  demand  material  changes  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Territory.  The  great  influx  of  population 
during  the  past  summer  and  fall  and  the  prospect  of  a still  larger 
immigration  in  the  spring  will  not  permit  us  to  longer  neglect  the  ex. 
tension  of  civil  authority  within  the  Territory  or  postpone  the  estab- 
lishment of  a more  thorough  government. 

A general  system  of  public  surveys  has  not  yet  been  extended  to 
Alaska  and  all  entries  thus  far  made  in  that  district  are  upon  special 
surveys.  The  act  of  Congress  extending  to  Alaska  the  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States  contained  the  reservation  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  put  in  force  the  general  land  laws  of  the  country.  By  act 
approved  March  3,  1891,  authority  was  given  for  entry  of  lands  for 
town-site  purposes  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  then  or  thereafter  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  The  purpose  of  Congress  as  thus  far  expressed  has 
been  that  only  such  rights  should  apply  to  that  Territory  as  should  be 
specifically  named. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  remains  to  be  done  for  that  vast  and  remote 
and  yet  promising  portion  of  our  country.  Special  authority  was  given 
to  the  President  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  24,  1897,  to  di- 
vide that  Territory  into  two  land  districts  and  to  designate  the  bound- 
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aries  thereof  and  to  appoint  registers  and  receivers  of  said  land  offices, 
and  the  President  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  a surveyor-general  for 
the  entire  district.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  a surveyor-general  and 
receiver  have  been  appointed,  with  offices  at  Sitka.  If  in  the  ensuing 
year  the  conditions  justify  it,  the  additional  land  district  authorized  by 
law  will  be  established,  with  an  office  at  some  point  in  the  Yukon 
Valley.  No  appropriation,  however,  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  is  now  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  two  land  districts  into  which 
the  Territory  is  to  be  divided. 

I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  a military  force  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property.  Already  a small  force,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  men,  with  two  officers,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ran- 
dall, of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  has  been  sent  to  St.  Michael  to  establish  a 
military  post. 

As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  settlement  of  the  country  and  its  duty  to  follow  up  its  citizens 
there  with  the  benefits  of  legal  machinery,  I earnestly  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  a system  of  government  with  such  flexibility 
as  will  enable  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  future  areas  of  greatest  population. 

The  startling  though  possibly  exaggerated  reports  from  the  Yukon 
River  country , of  the  probable  shortage  of  food  for  the  large  number  of 
people  who  are  wintering  there  without  the  means  of  leaving  the  country 
are  confirmed  in  such  measure  as  to  justify  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Access  to  that  country  in  winter  can  be  had 
only  by  the  passes  from  Dyea  and  vicinity,  which  is  a most  difficult 
and  perhaps  an  impossible  task.  However,  should  these  reports  of  the 
suffering  of  our  fellow-citizens  be  further  verified,  every  effort  at  any 
cost  should  be  made  to  carry  them  relief. 

For  a number  of  years  past  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  established  in  the  Indian 
Territory  under  treaty  provisions  with  the  United  States,  with  the  right 
of  self-government  and  the  exclusion  of  all  white  persons  from  within 
their  borders,  have  undergone  so  complete  a change  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  the  system  thus  inaugurated  practically  impossible.  The 
total  number  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  shown  by  the  last  census, 
is  45,494,  and  this  number  has  not  materially  increased;  while  the 
white  population  is  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  250,000  which,  by 
permission  of  the  Indian  Government  has  settled  in  the  Territory. 
The  present  area  of  the  Indian  Territory  contains  25,694,564  acres, 
much  of  which  is  very  fertile  land.  The  United  States  citizens  residing 
in  the  Territory,  most  of  whom  have  gone  there  by  invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  tribal  authorities,  have  made  permanent  homes  for 
themselves.  Numerous  towns  have  been  built  in  which  from  500  to 
5,000  white  people  now  reside.  Valuable  residences  and  business 
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houses  have  been  erected  in  many  of  them.  Large  business  enter- 
prises are  carried  on  in  which  vast  sums  of  money  are  employed,  and 
yet  these  people,  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  the  development  of 
the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  are  without  title  to  the  land 
they  occupy,  and  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  government  either  of 
the  Nations  or  Tribes.  Thousands  of  their  children  who  were  born  in 
the  Territory  are  of  school  age,  but  the  doors  of  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tions are  shut  against  them,  and  what  education  they  get  is  by  private 
contribution.  No  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  life  or  property  of 
these  white  citizens  is  made  by  the  Tribal  Governments  and  Courts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that  leading  Indians  have  ab- 
sorbed great  tracts  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  people,  and 
government  by  an  Indian  aristocracy  has  been  practically  established, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  It  has  been  found  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  keep  its  citizens  out  of  the  Territory,  and  the  execu- 
tory conditions  contained  in  the  treaties  with  these  Nations  have  for 
the  most  part  become  impossible  of  execution.  Nor  has  it  been  possi- 
ble for  the  Tribal  Governments  to  secure  to  each  individual  Indian  his 
full  enjoyment  in  common  with  other  Indians  of  the  common  property 
of  the  Nations.  Friends  of  the  Indians  have  long  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  would  be  found  in 
American  citizenship,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong 
to  that  condition. 

By  section  16,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Muscogee  (or  Creek),  and  Seminole 
Nations,  commonly  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Briefly,  the  purposes  of  the  negotiations  were  to  be : The 
extinguishment  of  Tribal  titles  to  any  lands  within  that  Territory  now 
held  by  any  and  all  such  Nations  or  Tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the  same 
or  some  part  thereof  to  the  United  States,  or  by  allotment  and  division 
of  the  same  in  severalty  among  the  Indians  of  such  Nations  or  Tribes 
respectively  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same,  or  by  such  other  method  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  several  Nations  and  Tribes  aforesaid, 
or  each  of  them,  with  the  United  States,  with  a view  to  such  an  adjust- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  as  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  said  Nations  of  Indians  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and 
suitable  to  enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a State  or  States  of  the 
Union  which  shall  embrace  the  lands  within  said  Indian  Territory. 

The  Commission  met  much  opposition  from  the  beginning.  The 
Indians  were  very  slow  to  act,  and  those  in  control  manifested  a decided 
disinclination  to  meet  with  favor  the  propositions  submitted  to  them. 
A little  more  than  three  years  after  this  organization  the  Commission 
effected  an  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  Nation  alone.  The  Chicka- 
saws,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  its  terms,  and  as  they  have  a common 
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interest  with  the  Choctaws  in  the  lands  of  said  Nations,  the  agreement 
with  the  latter  Nation  could  have  no  effect  without  the  consent  of  the 
former.  On  April  23,  1897,  the  Commission  effected  an  agreement 
with  both  tribes  — the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  This  agreement,  it 
is  understood,  has  been  ratified  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  re- 
spective Tribes  or  Nations  parties  thereto,  and  only  requires  ratifica- 
tion by  Congress  to  make  it  binding. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1897,  an  agreement  was  effected  with  the 
Creek  Nation,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  National  Council  of  said 
Nation  has  refused  to  ratify  the  same.  Negotiations  are  yet  to  be  had 
with  the  Cherokees,  the  most  populous  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
with  the  Seminoles,  the  smallest  in  point  of  numbers  and  territory. 

The  provision  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  10, 
1896,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  and  to  make  complete  census  rolls  of  the  citizens  of  said  Tribes. 
The  Commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  this  work  among  the  Creeks, 
and  has  made  appointments  for  taking  the  census  of  these  people  up  to 
and  including  the  30th  of  the  present  month. 

Should  the  agreement  between  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  be 
ratified  by  Congress  and  should  the  other  Tribes  fail  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Commission,  then  it  will  be  necessary  that  some 
legislation  shall  be  had  by  Congress,  which,  while  just  and  honorable 
to  the  Indians,  shall  be  equitable  to  the  white  people  who  have  settled 
upon  these  lands  by  invitation  of  the  Tribal  Nations. 

Hon.  Henry  T.  Dawes,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in  a letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  October  11,  1897,  says: 
“Individual  ownership  is,  in  their  (the  Commission’s)  opinion'  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  permanent  improvement  in  present  conditions, 
and  the  lack  of  it  is  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  evils  which  so  grievously 
afflict  these  people.  Allotment  by  agreement  is  the  only  possible 
method,  unless  the  United  States  Courts  are  clothed  with  the  authority 

to  apportion  the  lands  among  the  citizen  Indians  for  whose  use  it  was 
originally  granted.” 

I concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  there  can  be  no  cure 
for  the  evils  engendered  by  the  perversion  of  these  great  trusts,  except- 
ing by  their  resumption  by  the  Government  which  created  them. 

The  recent  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  a number  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  South  has  resulted  in  much  disturbance  of  commerce, 
and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  such  amendments  to  our  quarantine 
laws  as  will  make  the  regulations  of  the  national  quarantine  authorities 
paramount. . The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  portion  of  his 
report  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  calls 
attention  to  the  defects  in  the  present  quarantine  laws,  and  recommends 
amendments  thereto  which  will  give  the  Treasury  Department  the 
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requisite  authority  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  epidemic  diseases  from 
foreign  countries,  and  in  times  of  emergency,  like  that  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  unnecessary  restriction 
of  commerce.  I concur  in  his  recommendation. 

In  further  effort  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  yel- 
low fever,  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  exact  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  undetermined,  is  obvious, 
and  to  this  end  a systematic  bacteriological  investigation  should  be 
made.  I therefore  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  appoint 
ment  of  a commission  by  the  President,  to  consist  of  four  expert  bac- 
teriologists, one  to  be  selected  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  one  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life,  one  to  be  detailed 
from  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army,  and  one  from  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Navy. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Main  Line,  was  sold  under  the  decree  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Nebraska,  on  the  ist  and  2d 
of  November  of  this  year.  The  amount  due  the  Government  consisted 
of  the  principal  of  the  subsidy  bonds,  $27,236,512,  and  the  accrued 
interest  thereon,  $31,211,711.75,  making  the  total  indebtedness,  $58,- 
448,223.75.  The  bid  at  the  sale  covered  the  first  mortgage  lieu  and  the 
entire  mortgage  claim  of  the  Government,  principal  and  interest. 

The  sale  of  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Line,  upon 
which  the  Government  holds  a second  mortgage  lien,  has  been  post- 
poned at  the  instance  of  the  Government  to  December  16,  1897.  The 
debt  of  this  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Government 
on  November  1,  1897,  was  principal  of  the  subsidy  bonds, 

$6,303,000,  and  the  unpaid  and  accrued  interest  thereon,  $6,626,- 
690.33,  making  a total  of  $12,929,690.33. 

The  sale  of  this  road  was  originally  advertised  for  November  4,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  utmost  public  notice  of  the  event  it  was 
postponed  until  December  16,  and  a second  advertisement  of  the  sale 
was  made.  By  the  decree  of  the  Court,  the  upset  price  on  the  sale  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  will  yield  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  $2,500,000 
over  all  prior. liens,  costs,  and  charges.  If  no  other  or  better  bid  is  made, 
this  sum  is  all  that  the  Government  will  receive  on  its  claim  of  nearly 
$13,000,000.  The  Government  has  no  information  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  other  bidders  or  a better  bid  than  the  minimum  amount  herein 
stated.  The  question  presented  therefore  is:  Whether  the  Government 
shall,  under  the  authority  given  it  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  pur- 
chase or  redeem  the  road  in  the  event  that  a bid  is  not  made  by  private 
parties  covering  the  entire  Government  claim.  To  qualify  the  Govern- 
ment to  bid  at  the  sales  will  require  a deposit  of  $900,000,  as  follows. 
In  the  Government  cause  $500,000  and  in  each  of  the  first  mortgage 
causes  $200,000,  and  in  the  latter  the  deposit  must  be  in  cash.  Pay- 
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ments  at  the  sale  are  as  follows  : Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  a sum 
which  with  the  amount  already  deposited  shall  equal  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  bid  ; the  balance  in  installments  of  twenty-five  per  cent  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  days  after  the  confirmation  of  the  sale.  The  lien  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  prior  to  that  of  the  Government  on  the  30th  July,  1897, 
principal  and  interest,  amounted  to  $7,281,048.11.  The  Government, 
therefore,  should  it  become  the  highest  bidder,  will  have  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  first  mortgage  lien. 

I believe  that  under  the  act  of  1887  it  has  the  authority  to  do  this  and 
in  absence  of  any  action  by  Congress  I shall  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  necessary  deposit  as  required  by  the  Court’s  de- 
cree to  qualify  as  a bidder  and  to  bid  at  the  sale  a sum  which  will  at 
least  equal  the  principal  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Government  ; but  sug- 
gest in  order  to  remove  all  controversy  that  an  amendment  of  the  law 
be  immediately  passed  explicitly  giving  such  powers  and  appropriating 
in  general  terms  whatever  sum  is  sufficient  therefor. 

In  so  important  a matter  as  the  Government  becoming  the  possible 
owner  of  railroad  property  which  it  perforce  must  conduct  and  operate, 
I feel  constrained  to  lay  before  Congress  these  facts  for  its  consideration 
and  action  before  the  consummation  of  the  sale.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  Government  should  not  permit  the  property  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  which  will  yield  less  than  one-half  of  the  principal  of  its  debt  and 
less  than  one-fifth  of  its  entire  debt,  principal  and  interest.  But  whether 
the  Government,  rather  than  accept  less  than  its  claim,  should  become 
a bidder  and  thereby  the  owner  of  the  property,  I submit  to  the  Con- 
gress for  action. 

The  Library  building  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  15,  1886,  has  been  completed  and  opened  to  the  public.  It  should 
be  a matter  of  congratulation  that  through  the  foresight  and  munificence 
of  Congress  the  nation  possesses  this  noble  treasure-house  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  having  done  so  much  toward 
the  cause  of  education,  Congress  will  continue  to  develop  the  Library 
in  every  phase  of  research  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  not  only  one  of  the 

most  magnificent  but  among  the  richest  and  most  useful  libraries  in  the 
wrorld. 

The  important  branch  of  our  Government  known  as  the  Civil  Service, 
the  practical  improvement  of  which  has  long  been  a subject  of  earnest 
discussion,  has  of  late  years  received  increased  legislative  and  Executive 
approval.  During  the  past  few  months  the  service  has  been  placed 
upon  a still  firmer  basis  of  business  methods  and  personal  merit.  While 
the  right  of  our  veteran  soldiers  to  reinstatement  in  deserving  cases  has 
been  asserted,  dismissals  for  merely  political  reasons  have  been  care- 
fully guarded  against,  the  examinations  for  admittance  to  the  service 
enlarged  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  less  technical  and  more  practi- 
cal , and  a distinct  advance  has  been  made  by  giving  a hearing  before 
dismissal  upon  all  cases  where  incompetency  is  charged  or  demand  made 
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for  the  removal  of  officials  in  any  of  the  Departments.  This  order  has 
been  made  to  give  to  the  accused  his  right  to  be  heard  but  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  power  of  removal,  which  should  always  be  ex- 
ercised in  cases  of  inefficiency  and  incompetency,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  vital  safeguards  of  the  civil  service  reform  system,  preventing  stag- 
nation and  deadwood  and  keeping  ever)7  employee  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  security  of  his  tenure  depends  not  on  favor  but  on  his  own 
tested  and  carefully  watched  record  of  service. 

Much  of  course  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  system 
can  be  made  reasonably  perfect  for  our  needs.  There  are  places  now  in 
the  classified  service  which  ought  to  be  exempted  and  others  not  classi- 
fied may  properly  be  included.  I shall  not  hesitate  to  exempt  cases 
which  I think  have  been  improperly  included  in  the  classified  service  or 
include  those  which  in  my  judgment  will  best  promote  the  public  serv- 
ice. The  system  has  the  approval  of  the  people  and  it  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  uphold  and  extend  it. 

I am  forced  by  the  length  of  this  Message  to  omit  many  important 
references  to  affairs  of  the  Government  with  which  Congress  will  have 
to  deal  at  the  present  session.  They  are  fully  discussed  in  the  depart- 
mental reports,  to  all  of  which  I invite  your  earnest  attention. 

The  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government  by  the  several  De- 
partments will,  I am  sure,  have  your  careful  scrutiny.  While  the  Con- 
gress may  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  it  should  not  encourage  their  increase.  These  expenses 
will  in  my  judgment  admit  of  a decrease  in  many  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  injury  to  the  public  service.  It  is  a commanding 
duty  to  keep  the  appropriations  within  the  receipts  of  the  Government, 
and  thus  avoid  a deficit. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  5,  1898. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Notwithstanding  the  added  burdens  rendered  necessary  by  the  war, 
our  people  rejoice  in  a very  satisfactory  and  steadily  increasing  degree  of 
prosperity,  evidenced  by  the  largest  volume  of  business  ever  recorded. 
Manufacture  has  been  productive,  agricultural  pursuits  have  yielded 
abundant  returns,  labor  in  all  fields  of  industry  is  better  rewarded,  reve- 
nue legislation  passed  by  the  present  Congress  has  increased  the  Treas- 
ury’s receipts  to  the  amount  estimated  by  its  authors,  the  finances  of  the 
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Government  have  been  successfully  administered  and  its  credit  advanced 
to  the  first  rank,  while  its  currency  has  been  maintained  at  the  world’s 
highest  standard.  Military  service  under  a common  flag  and  for  a right- 
eous cause  has  strengthened  the  national  spirit  and  served  to  cement 
more  closely  than  ever  the  fraternal  bonds  between  every  section  of  the 
country. 

A review  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  powers,  always 
appropriate,  is  this  year  of  primary  importance  in  view  of  the  momentous 
issues  which  have  arisen,  demanding  in  one  instance  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination by  arms  and  involving  far-reaching  consequences  which  will 
Require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  my  last  annual  message  very  full  consideration  was  given  to  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  toward 
Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurrection  as  being  by  far  the  most  important 
problem  with  which  we  were  then  called  upon  to  deal.  The  considera- 
tions then  advanced  and  the  exposition  of  the  views  therein  expressed 
disclosed  my  sense  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation.  Setting  aside 
as  logically  unfounded  or  practically  inadmissible  the  recognition  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  neutral  intervention  to  end  the  war  by  imposing  a rational  compro- 
mise between  the  contestants,  intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
party,  and  forcible  annexation  of  the  island,  I concluded  it  was  honestly 
due  to  our  friendly  relations  with  Spain  that  she  should  be  given  a rea- 
sonable chance  to  realize  her  expectations  of  reform  to  which  she  had 
become  irrevocably  committed.  Within  a few  weeks  previously  she  had 
announced  comprehensive  plans  which  it  was  confidently  asserted  would 
be  efficacious  to  remedy  the  evils  so  deeply  affecting  oui  own  country,  so 
injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Cuba,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  humanity. 

The  ensuing  month  brought  little  sign  of  real  progress  toward  the 
pacification  of  Cuba.  The  autonomous  administrations  set  lip  in  the 
capital  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  appeared  not  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  inhabitants  nor  to  be  able  to  extend  their  influence  to  the  large  ex- 
tent of  territory  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  the  military  arm,  obviously 
unable  to  cope  with  the  still  active  rebellion,  continued  many  of  the  most 
objectionable  and  offensive  policies  of  the  government  that  had  preceded 
it.  No  tangible  relief  was  afforded  the  vast  numbers  of  unhappy  recon- 
centrados,  despite  the  reiterated  professions  made  in  that  regard  and  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Spain  to  that  end.  The  proffered  expedient  of 
zones  of  cultivation  proved  illusory.  Indeed  no  less  practical  nor  more 
delusive  promises  of  succor  could  well  have  been  tendered  to  the  ex- 
hausted and  destitute  people,  stripped  of  all  that  made  life  and  home 
dear  and  herded  in  a strange  region  among  unsympathetic  strangers 
hardly  less  necessitous  than  themselves. 

By  the  end  of  December  the  mortality  among  them  had  frightfully  in- 
creased. Conservative  estimates  from  Spanish  sources  placed  the  deaths 
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among  these  distressed  people  at  over  40  per  cent  Irom  the  time  Gen- 
eral Weyler’s  decree  of  reconcentration  was  enforced.  With  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Spanish  authorities,  a scheme  was  adopted  for  relief  by 
charitable  contributions  raised  in  this  country  and  distributed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  consul-general  and  the  several  consuls,  by  noble  and 
earnest  individual  effort  through  the  organized  agencies  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Thousands  of  lives  were  thus  saved,  but  many  thousands 
more  were  inaccessible  to  such  forms  of  aid. 

The  war  continued  on  the  old  footing,  without  comprehensive  plan, 
developing  only  the  same  spasmodic  encounters,  barren  of  strategic 
result,  that  had  marked  the  course  of  the  earlier  ten  years’  rebellion 
as  well  as  the  present  insurrection  from  its  start.  No  alternative  save 
physical  exhaustion  of  either  combatant,  and  therewithal  the  practical 
ruin  of  the  island,  lay  in  sight,  but  how  far  distant  no  one  could  venture 
to  conjecture. 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  15th  of  February  last,  occurred  the  destruction 
of  the  battle  ship  Maine  while  rightfully  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  on 
a mission  of  international  courtesy  and  good  will— a catastrophe  the  sus- 
picious nature  and  horror  of  which  stirred  the  nation’s  heart  profoundly. 
It  is  a striking  evidence  of  the  poise  and  sturdy  good  sense  distinguishing 
our  national  character  that  this  shocking  blow,  falling  upon  a generous 
people  already  deeply  touched  by  preceding  events  in  Cuba,  did  not  move 
them  to  an  instant  desperate  resolve  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  existence  of 
a condition  of  danger  and  disorder  at  our  doors  that  made  possible  such  a 
deed,  by  whomsoever  wrought.  Yet  the  instinct  of  justice  prevailed,  and 
the  nation  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  searching  investigation  at 
once  set  on  foot.  The  finding  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  established 
that  the  origin  of  the  explosion  was  external,  by  a submarine  mine,  and 
only  halted  through  lack  of  positive  testimony  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
its  authorship. 

All  these  things  carried  conviction  to  the  most  thoughtful,  even  before 
the  finding  of  the  naval  court,  that  a crisis  in  our  relations  with  Spain 
and  toward  Cuba  was  at  hand.  So  strong  was  this  belief  that  it  needed 
but  a brief  Executive  suggestion  to  the  Congress  to  receive  immediate 
answer  to  the  duty  of  making  instant  provision  for  the  possible  and  per- 
haps speedily  probable  emergency  of  war,  and  the  remarkable,  almost 
unique,  spectacle  was  presented  of  a unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  appropriating  $50,000,000  “for  the  national  defense 
and  for  each  and  every  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be  expended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.”  That  this  act  of  prevision  came  none 
too  soon  was  disclosed  when  the  application  of  the  fund  was  undertaken. 
Our  coasts  were  practically  undefended.  Our  Navy  needed  large  pro- 
vision for  increased  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  even  numbers  to  cope 
with  any  sudden  attack  from  the  navy  of  Spain,  which  comprised  mod- 
ern vessels  of  the  highest  type  of  continental  perfection.  Our  Army  also 
required  enlargement  of  men  and  munitions.  The  details  of  the  hurried 
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preparation  for  the  dreaded  contingency  are  told  in  the  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Wai  and  of  the  Navy,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  outbreak  of  war  when  it  did  come  found  our 
nation  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  conflict. 

Nor  was  the  apprehension  of  coming  strife  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  felt  by  the  continental  powers,  which  on  April  6,  through 
their  ambassadors  and  envoys,  addressed  to  the  Executive  an  expression 
of  hope  that  humanity  and  moderation  might  mark  the  course  of  this 
Government  and  people,  and  that  further  negotiations  would  lead  to  an 
agreement  which,  while  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  would  afford 
all  necessary  guaranties  for  the  reestablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  In 
responding  to  that  representation  I said  I shared  the  hope  the  envoys 
had  expressed  that  peace  might  be  preserved  in  a manner  to  terminate 
the  chronic  condition  of  disturbance  in  Cuba,  so  injurious  and  menacing 
to  our  interests  and  tranquillity,  as  well  as  shocking  to  our  sentiments  of 
humanity;  and  while  appreciating  the  humanitarian  and  disinterested 
character  cf  the  communication  they  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  powers, 
I stated  the  confidence  of  this  Government,  for  its  part,  that  equal  appre- 
ciation  would  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to 
fulfill  a duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a situation  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  which  had  become  insufferable. 

Still  animated  by  the  hope  of  a peaceful  solution  and  obeying  the 
dictates  of  duty,  no  effort  was  relaxed  to  bring  about  a speedy  ending 
of  the  Cuban  struggle.  Negotiations  to  this  object  continued  actively 
with  the  Government  of  Spain,  looking  to  the  immediate  conclusion  of 
a six  months’  armistice  in  Cuba,  with  a view  to  effect  the  recognition 
of  her  people’s  right  to  independence.  Besides  this,  the  instant  revo- 
cation of  the  order  of  reconcentration  was  asked,  so  that  the  sufferers, 
returning  to  their  homes  and  aided  by  united  American  and  Spanish 
effort,  might  be  put  in  a way  to  support  themselves  and,  by  orderly  re- 
sumption of  the  well-nigh  destroyed  productive  energies  of  the  island, 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  its  tranquillity  and  well-being.  Negotia- 
tions continued  for  some  little  time  at  Madrid,  resulting  in  offers  by  the 
Spanish  Government  which  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 
It  was  proposed  to  confide  the  preparation  of  peace  to  the  insular  par- 
liament, yet  to  be  convened  under  the  autonomous  decrees  of  November, 
1897,  but  without  impairment  in  any  wise  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Madrid  Government,  which  to  that  end  would  grant  an  armistice, 
if  solicited  by  the  insurgents,  for  such  time  as  the  general  in  chief  might 
see  fit  to  fix.  How  and  with  what  scope  of  discretionary  powers  the 
insular  parliament  was  expected  to  set  about  the  ‘ ‘ preparation  ’ ’ of  peace 
lid  not  appear.  If  it  were  to  be  by  negotiation  with  the  insurgents,  the 
issue  seemed  to  rest  on  the  one  side  with  a body  chosen  by  a fraction 
of  the  electors  in  the  districts  under  Spanish  control,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  insurgent  population  holding  the  interior  country,  unrepre- 
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sented  in  the  so-called  parliament  and  defiant  at  the  suggestion  of  suing 
for  peace. 

Grieved  and  disappointed  at  this  barren  outcome  of  my  sincere  en- 
deavors to  reach  a practicable  solution,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  remit  the 
whole  question  to  the  Congress.  In  the  message  of  April  n,  1898,  I 
announced  that  with  this  last  overture  in  the  direction  of  immediate 
peace  in  Cuba  and  its  disappointing  reception  by  Spain  the  effort  of  the 
Executive  was  brought  to  an  end.  I again  reviewed  the  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  had  been  proposed,  concluding  that  the  only  one 
consonant  with  international  policy  and  compatible  with  our  firm-set  his- 
torical traditions  was  intervention  as  a neutral  to  stop  the  war  and  check 
the  hopeless  sacrifice  of  life,  even  though  that  resort  involved  “hostile 
constraint  upon  both  the  parties  to  the  contest,  as  well  to  enforce  a truce 
as  to  guide  the  eventual  settlement.”  The  grounds  justifying  that  step 
were  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  duty  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  our  citizens  in  Cuba,  the  right  to  check  injury  to  our  commerce  and 
people  through  the  devastation  of  the  island,  and,  most  important,  the 
need  of  removing  at  once  and  forever  the  constant  menace  and  the 
burdens  entailed  upon  our  Government  by  the  uncertainties  and  perils  of 
the  situation  caused  by  the  unendurable  disturbance  in  Cuba.  I said: 

The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the  object  for  which  Spain  has  waged  the  war  can 
not  be  attained.  The  fire  of  insurrection  may  flame  or  may  smolder  with  varying 
seasons,  but  it  has  not  been  and  it  is  plain  that  it  can  not  be  extinguished  by  present 
methods.  The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a condition  which  can  no  longer 
be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests  which  give  us  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  and  empower 
the  President  to  take  measures  to  secure  a full  and  final  termination  of 
hostilities  between  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba  and  to  secure  in  the 
island  the  establishment  of  a stable  government,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing order  and  observing  its  international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  the  security  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  our  own,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those  ends  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  as  might  be  necessary,  with  added  authority  to  con- 
tinue generous  relief  to  the  starving  people  of  Cuba. 

The  response  of  the  Congress,  after  nine  days  of  earnest  deliberation, 
during  which  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  your  body  was  devel- 
oped on  every  point  save  as  to  the  expediency  of  coupling  the  proposed 
action  with  a formal  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and 
lawful  government  of  that  island — a proposition  which  failed  of  adop- 
tion— the  Congress,  after  conference,  on  the  19th  of  April,  by  a vote  of  42 
to  35  in  the  Senate  and  31 1 to  6 in  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed 
the  memorable  joint  resolution  declaring — 

First.  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent. 
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Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  re- 
linquish its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacifica- 
tion thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  next  day,  April 
20.  A copy  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  Spanish  minister  at  this 
capital,  who  forthwith  announced  that  his  continuance  in  Washington 
had  thereby  become  impossible,  and  asked  for  his  passports,  which  were 
given  him.  He  thereupon  withdrew  from  Washington,  leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  Spanish  interests  in  the  United  States  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador and  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister.  Simultaneously  with  its 
communication  to  the  Spanish  minister  here,  General  Woodford,  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid,  was  telegraphed  confirmation  of  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  and  directed  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government 
of  Spain  with  the  formal  demand  that  it  at  once  relinquish  its  authority 
and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  forces  there- 
from, coupling  this  demand  with  announcement  of  the  intentions  of  this 
Government  as  to  the  future  of  the  island,  in  conformity  with  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  resolution,  and  giving  Spain  until  noon  of  April  23  to  reply. 

That  demand,  although,  as  above  shown,  officially  made  known  to  the 
Spanish  envoy  here,  was  not  delivered  at  Madrid.  After  the  instruction 
reached  General  Woodford  on  the  morning  of  April  21,  but  before  he 
could  present  it,  the  Spanish  minister  of  state  notified  him  that  upon  the 
President  s approval  of  the  joint  resolution  the  Madrid  Government, 
regarding  the  act  as  “ equivalent  to  an  evident  declaration  of  war,”  had 
ordered  its  minister  in  Washington  to  withdraw,  thereby  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  ceasing  all  official 
communication  between  their  respective  representatives.  General  Wood- 
ford thereupon  demanded  his  passports  and  quitted  Madrid  the  same  day. 

Spain  having  thus  denied  the  demand  of  the  United  States  and  initiated 
that  complete  form  of  rupture  of  relations  which  attends  a state  of  war, 
the  executive  powers  authorized  by  the  resolution  were  at  once  used  by 
me  to  meet  the  enlarged  contingency  of  actual  war  between  sovereign 
states.  On  April  22  I proclaimed  a blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
including  ports  on  said  coast  between  Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda,  and 
the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  23d  I called 
for  volunteers  to  execute  the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  By  my  message 
of  April  25  the  Congress  was  informed  of  the  situation,  and  I recom- 
mended formal  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a state  of  war  between  the 
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United  States  and  Spain.  The  Congress  accordingly  voted  on  the  same 
day  the  act  approved  April  25,  1898,  declaring  the  existence  of  such  war 
from  and  including  the  21st  day  of  April,  and  reenacted  the  provision 
of  the  resolution  of  April  20  directing  the  President  to  use  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  to  carry  that  act  into  effect.  Due  notification  of  the 
existence  of  war  as  aforesaid  was  given  April  25  by  telegraph  to  all  the 
governments  with  which  the  United  States  maintain  relations,  in  order 
that  their  neutrality  might  be  assured  during  the  war.  The  various  gov- 
ernments responac^  proclamations  or  neutrality,  each  atter  its  own 
methods.  It  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying  incidents  of  the  struggle 
that  the  obligations  of  neutrality  were  impartially  discharged  by  all,  often 
under  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances. 

In  further  fulfillment  of  international  duty  I issued,  April  26,  1898,  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes  as  to  blockade,  contraband,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search,  and  the  immunity  of  neutral  flags  and  neutral  goods 
under  enemy’s  flag.  A similar  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Spanish 
Government.  In  the  conduct  of  hostilities  the  rules  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  including  abstention  from  resort  to  privateering,  have  accord- 
ingly  been  observed  by  both  belligerents,  although  neither  was  a party 
to  that  declaration. 

Our  country  thus,  after  an  interval  of  half  a century  of  peace  with  all 
nations,  found  itself  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a foreign  enemy. 
Kvery  nerve  was  strained  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  response  to  the 
initial  call  for  125,000  volunteers  was  instant  and  complete,  as  was  also 
the  result  of  the  second  call,  of  May  25,  for  75,000  additional  volunteers. 
The  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  were  increased  to  the  limits  provided  by 
the  act  of  April  26,  1898. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum,  numbered  24,123  men  and  apprentices.  One 
hundred  and  three  vessels  were  added  to  the  Navy  by  purchase,  1 was 
presented  to  the  Government,  1 leased,  and  the  4 vessels  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company — the  St.  Paid , St.  Louis,  New  York , and 
Pans — were  chartered.  In  addition  to  these  the  revenue  cutters  and  light- 
house tenders  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  and  became 
temporarily  a part  of  the  auxiliary  Navy. 

The  maximum  effective  fighting  force  of  the  Navy  during  the  war, 
separated  into  classes,  was  as  follows: 

Four  battle  ships  of  the  first  class,  1 battle  ship  of  the  second  class,  ? 
armored  cruisers,  6 coast-defense  monitors,  1 armored  ram,  12  protected 
cruisers,  3 unprotected  cruisers,  18  gunboats,  1 dynamite  cruiser,  11  tor- 
pedo boats;  vessels  of  the  old  Navy,  including  monitors,  14.  Auxiliary 
Navy:  11  auxiliary  cruisers,  28  converted  yachts,  27  converted  tugs,  19 
converted  colliers,  15  revenue  cutters,  4 light-house  tenders,  and  19  mis- 
cellaneous vessels. 
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Much  alarm  was  felt  along  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  lest  some  attack 
might  be  made  by  the  enemy.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
possible  injury  to  our  great  cities  lying  along  the  coast.  Temporary  gar- 
risons were  provided,  drawn  from  the  State  militia;  infantry  and  light 
batteries  were  drawn  from  the  volunteer  force.  About  12,000  troops 
were  thus  employed.  The  coast  signal  service  was  established  for  observ- 
ing the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  ships  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Life-Saving  and  Light-House  services  cooperated,  which  enabled 
the  Navy  Department  to  have  all  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  under  observation. 

The  auxiliary  Navy  was  created  under  the  authority  of  Congress  and 
was  officered  and  manned  by  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  several  States.  This 
organization  patrolled  the  coast  and  performed  the  duty  of  a second  line 
of  defense. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  submarine  mines  were 

placed  at  the  most  exposed  points.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  per- 
manent mining  casemates  and  cable  galleries  had  been  constructed  at 
nearly  all  important  harbors.  Most  of  the  torpedo  material  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  market,  and  had  to  be  specially  manufactured.  Under 
date  of  April  19  district  officers  were  directed  to  take  all  preliminary 
measures  short  of  the  actual  attaching  of  the  loaded  mines  to  the  cables, 
and  on  April  22  telegraphic  orders  were  issued  to  place  the  loaded  mines 
in  position. 

The  aggregate  number  of  mines  placed  was  1,535,  at  the  principal  har- 
bors from  Maine  to  California.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  the  plant- 
ing of  mines  at  certain  other  harbors,  but  owing  to  the  early  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  these  mines  were  not  placed. 

The  Signal  Corps  was  promptly  organized,  and  performed  service  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  character.  Its  operations  during  the 
war  covered  the  electrical  connection  of  all  coast  fortifications,  the  estab- 
lishment of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  facilities  for  the  camps  at  Manila, 
Santiago,  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  There  were  constructed  300  miles  of  line 
at  ten  great  camps,  thus  facilitating  military  movements  from  those  points 
in  a manner  heretofore  unknown  in  military  administration.  Field  tele- 
graph lines  were  established  and  maintained  under  the  enemy’s  fire  at 
Manila,  and  later  the  Manila-Hongkong  cable  was  reopened. 

In  Puerto  Rico  cable  communications  were  opened  over  a discontinued 
route,  and  on  land  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officer  was  kept 
in  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication  with  the  division  command- 
ers on  four  different  lines  of  operations. 

There  was  placed  in  Cuban  waters  a completely  outfitted  cable  ship, 
with  war  cables  and  cable  gear,  suitable  both  for  the  destruction  of  com- 
munications belonging  to  the  enemy  and  the  establishment  of  our  own. 
Two  ocean  cables  were  destroyed  under  the  enemy’s  batteries  at  San- 
tiago. The  day  previous  to  the  landing  of  General  Shafter’s  corps,  at 
Caimanera,  within  20  miles  of  the  landing  place,  cable  communications 
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were  established  and  a cable  station  opened  giving  direct  communication 
with  the  Government  at  Washington.  This  service  was  invaluable  to 
the  Executive  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  With 
a total  force  of  over  1,300,  the  loss  was  by  disease  in  camp  and  field,  offi- 
cers and  men  included,  only  5. 

The  national-defense  fund  of  $50,000,000  was  expended  in  large  part 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  used  are  fully 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  several  Secretaries.  It  was  a most  timely 
appropriation,  enabling  the  Government  to  strengthen  its  defenses  and 
make  preparations  greatly  needed  in  case  of  war. 

This  fund  being  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  equipment  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  patriotism  of  the  Congress  provided  the  means 
in  the  war-revenue  act  of  June  13  by  authorizing  a 3 per  cent  popular 
loan  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  and  by  levying  additional  imposts  and 
taxes.  Of  the  authorized  loan  $200,000,000  were  offered  and  promptly 
taken,  the  subscriptions  so  far  exceeding  the  call  as  to  cover  it  many  times 
over,  while,  preference  being  given  to  the  smaller  bids,  no  single  allot- 
ment exceeded  $5,000.  This  was  a most  encouraging  and  significant 
result,  showing  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation  and  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  uphold  their  country’s  honor. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  message  to  narrate  the  history  of 
the  extraordinary  war  that  followed  the  Spanish  declaration  of  April  21, 
but  a brief  recital  of  its  more  salient  features  is  appropriate. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  war  in  point  of  date  took  place  April  27, 
when  a detachment  of  the  blockading  squadron  made  a reconnoissance  in 
force  at  Matanzas,  shelled  the  harbor  forts,  and  demolished  several  new 
works  in  construction. 

The  next  engagement  was  destined  to  mark  a memorable  epoch  in 
maritime  warfare.  The  Pacific  fleet,  under  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
had  lain  for  some  we:ks  at  Hongkong.  Upon  the  colonial  proclamation 
of  neutrality  being  issued  and  the  customary  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
being  given,  it  repaired  to  Mirs  Bay,  near  Hongkong,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Philippine  Islands  under  telegraphed  orders  to  capture  01 
destroy  the  formidable  Spanish  fleet  then  assembled  at  Manila.  At  day- 
break on  the  1 st  of  May  the  American  force  entered  Manila  Bay,  and 
after  a few  hours’  engagement  effected  the  total  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  consisting  of  ten  war  ships  and  a transport,  besides  capturing  the 
naval  station  and  forts  at  Cavite,  thus  annihilating  the  Spanish  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  completely  controlling  the  bay  of  Manila, 
with  the  ability  to  take  the  city  at  will.  Not  a life  was  lost  on  our  ships, 
the  wounded  only  numbering  seven,  while  not  a vessel  was  materially 
injured.  For  this  gallant  achievement  the  Congress,  upon  my  recom- 
mendation, fitly  bestowed  upon  the  actors  preferment  and  substantial 
reward. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  victory  upon  the  spirit  of  our  people  and 
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upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war  was  instant.  A prestige  of  invincibility 
thereby  attached  to  our  arms  which  continued  throughout  the  struggle. 
Reenforcements  were  hurried  to  Manila  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Merritt  and  firmly  established  within  sight  of  the  capital,  which 
lay  helpless  before  our  guns. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  the  Government  was  advised  officially  of  the 
victory  at  Manila,  and  at  once  inquired  of  the  commander  of  our  fleet 
what  troops  would  be  required.  The  information  was  received  on  the 
15th  day  of  May,  and  the  first  army  expedition  sailed  May  25  and  arrived 
off  Manila  June  30.  Other  expeditions  soon  followed,  the  total  force 
consisting  of  641  officers  and  15,058  enlisted  men. 

Only  reluctance  to  cause  needless  loss  of  life  and  property  prevented 
the  early  storming  and  capture  of  the  city,  and  therewith  the  absolute 
military  occupancy  of  the  whole  group.  The  insurgents  meanwhile  had 
resumed  the  active  hostilities  suspended  by  the  uncompleted  truce  of 
December,  1897.  Their  forces  invested  Manila  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides,  but  were  constrained  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Mer- 
ritt from  attempting  an  assault.  It  was  fitting  that  whatever  was  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  decisive  operations  in  that  quarter  should  be  accom- 
plished by  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  alone.  Obeying  the  stern 
precept  of  war  which  enjoins  the  overcoming  of  the  adversary  and  the 
extinction  of  his  power  wherever  assailable  as  the  speedy  and  sure  means 
to  win  a peace,  divided  victory  was  not  permissible,  for  no  partition  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  attending  the  enforcement  of  a just  and  advan- 
tageous peace  could  be  thought  of. 

Following  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  attack,  powerful  forces 
were  assembled  at  various  points  on  our  coast  to  invade  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  Meanwhile  naval  demonstrations  were  made  at  several  exposed 
points.  On  May  1 1 the  cruiser  Wilmington  and  torpedo  boat  Winslow 
were  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  silence  the  batteries  at  Cardenas,  a 
gallant  ensign,  Worth  Bagley,  and  four  seamen  falling.  These  grievous 
fatalities  were,  strangely  enough,  among  the  very  few  which  occurred 
during  our  naval  operations  in  this  extraordinary  conflict. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  naval  preparations  had  been  pushed  with  great 
vigor.  A powerful  squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera,  which  had  assembled 
at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  had  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  by  its  erratic  movements  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  delayed  our 
military  plans  while  baffling  the  pursuit  of  our  fleets.  For  a time  fears 
were  felt  lest  the  Oregon  and  Marietta , then  nearing  home  after  their  long 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  of  over  15,000  miles,  might  be  surprised  by 
Admiral  Cervera’ s fleet,  but  their  fortunate  arrival  dispelled  these  appre- 
hensions and  lent  much-needed  reenforcement.  Not  until  Admiral  Cer- 
vera took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  about  May  19,  was 
it  practicable  to  plan  a systematic  naval  and  military  attack  upon  the 
Antillean  possessions  of  Spain. 
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Several  demonstrations  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
in  preparation  for  the  larger  event.  On  May  13  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  shelled  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  On  May  30  Commodore 
Schley’s  squadron  bombarded  the  forts  guarding  the  mouth  of  Santiago 
Harbor.  Neither  attack  had  any  material  result.  It  was  evident  that 
well-ordered  land  operations  were  indispensable  to  achieve  a decisive 
advantage. 

The  next  act  in  the  war  thrilled  not  alone  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men but  the  world  by  its  exceptional  heroism.  On  the  night  of  June  3 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  aided  by  seven  devoted  volunteers,  blocked  the  nar- 
row outlet  from  Santiago  Harbor  by  sinking  the  collier  Merrimac  in  the 
channel,  under  a fierce  fire  from  the  shore  batteries,  escaping  with  their 
lives  as  by  a miracle,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a 
most  gratifying  incident  of  the  war  that  the  bravery  of  this  little  band  of 
heroes  was  cordially  appreciated  by  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  sent  a flag 
of  truce  to  notify  Admiral  Sampson  of  their  safety  and  to  compliment 
them  on  their  daring  act.  They  were  subsequently  exchanged  July  7. 

By  June  7 the  cutting  of  the  last  Cuban  cable  isolated  the  island. 
Thereafter  the  invasion  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  On  June  10,  under 
a heavy  protecting  fire,  a landing  of  600  marines  from  the  Oregon , Mar- 
blehead, and  Yankee  was  effected  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  where  it  had  been 
determined  to  establish  a naval  station. 

This  important  and  essential  port  was  taken  from  the  enemy,  after 
severe  fighting,  by  the  marines,  who  were  the  first  organized  force  of  the 
United  States  to  land  in  Cuba. 

The  position  so  won  was  held  despite  desperate  attempts  to  dislodge 
our  forces.  By  June  16  additional  forces  were  landed  and  strongly  in- 
trenched. On  June  22  the  advance  of  the  invading  army  under  Major- 
General  Shafter  landed  at  Daiquiri,  about  15  miles  east  of  Santiago.  This 
was  accomplished  under  great  difficulties,  but  with  marvelous  dispatch. 
On  June  23  the  movement  against  Santiago  was  begun.  On  the  24th 
the  first  serious  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  First  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  General  Young’s 
brigade  of  General  Wheeler’s  division,  participated,  losing  heavily.  By 
nightfall,  however,  ground  within  5 miles  of  Santiago  was  won.  The 
advantage  was  steadily  increased.  On  July  1 a severe  battle  took  place, 
our  forces  gaining  the  outworks  of  Santiago;  on  the  2d  El  Caney  and  San 
Juan  were  taken  after  a desperate  charge,  and  the  investment  of  the  city 
was  completed.  The  Navy  cooperated  by  shelling  the  town  and  the  coast 
forts. 

On  the  day  following  this  brilliant  achievement  of  our  land  forces,  the 
3d  of  July,  occurred  the  decisive  naval  combat  of  the  war.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  attempting  to  leave  the  harbor,  was  met  by  the  American  squadron 
under  command  of  Commodore  Sampson.  In  less  than  three  hours  all 
the  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed,  the  two  torpedo  boats  being  sunk  and 
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the  Maria  Teresa , Almirante  Oquendo , Vizcaya , and  Oistobal  Colon  driven 
ashore.  The  Spanish  admiral  and  over  1,300  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
While  the  enemy’s  loss  of  life  was  deplorably  large,  some  600  perishing, 
on  our  side  but  one  man  was  killed,  on  the  Brooklyn , and  one  man  seri- 
ously wounded.  Although  our  ships  were  repeatedly  struck,  not  one  was 
seriously  injured.  Where  all  so  conspicuously  distinguished  themselves, 
from  the  commanders  to  the  gunners  and  the  unnamed  heroes  in  the 
boiler  rooms,  each  and  all  contributing  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
astounding  victory,  for  which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  affords 
a parallel  in  the  completeness  of  the  event  and  the  marvelous  dispropor- 
tion of  casualties,  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  for  especial 
honor.  Deserved  promotion  has  rewarded  the  more  conspicuous  actors. 
The  nation’s  profoundest  gratitude  is  due  to  all  of  these  brave  men  who 
by  their  skill  and  devotion  in  a few  short  hours  crushed  the  sea  power 
of  Spain  and  wrought  a triumph  whose  decisiveness  and  far-reaching 
consequences  can  scarcely  be  measured.  Nor  can  we  be  unmindful  of 
the  achievements  of  our  builders,  mechanics,  and  artisans  for  their  skill 
in  the  construction  of  our  war  ships. 

With  the  catastrophe  of  Santiago  Spain’s  effort  upon  the  ocean  vir- 
tually ceased.  A spasmodic  effort  toward  the  end  of  June  to  send  her 
Mediterranean  fleet,  under  Admiral  Camara,  to  relieve  Manila  was  aban- 
doned, the  expedition  being  recalled  after  it  had  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  capitulation  of  Santiago  followed.  The  city  was  closely  besieged 
by  land,  while  the  entrance  of  our  ships  into  the  harbor  cut  off  all  relief 
on  that  side.  After  a truce  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  noncombatants 
protracted  negotiations  continued  from  July  3 until  July  15,  when,  under 
menace  of  immediate  assault,  the  preliminaries  of  surrender  were  agreed 
upon.  On  the  17th  General  Shafter  occupied  the  city.  The  capitula- 
tion embraced  the  entire  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  The  number  of  Spanish 
soldiers  surrendering  was  22,000,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  con- 
veyed to  Spain  at  the  charge  of  the  United  States.  The  story  of  this  suc- 
cessful campaign  is  told  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
will  be  laid  before  you.  The  individual  valor  of  officers  and  soldiers  was 
never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  several  engagements  leading  to 
the  surrender  of  Santiago,  while  the  prompt  movements  and  successive 
victories  won  instant  and  universal  applause.  To  those  who  gained  this 
complete  triumph,  which  established  the  ascendency  of  the  United  States 
upon  land  as  the  fight  off  Santiago  had  fixed  our  supremacy  on  the  seas, 
the  earnest  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  nation  is  unsparingly  due.  Nor 
should  we  alone  remember  the  gallantry  of  the  living;  the  dead  claim 
our  tears,  and  our  losses  by  battle  and  disease  must  cloud  any  exultation 
at  the  result  and  teach  us  to  weigh  the  awful  cost  of  war,  however  right- 
ful the  cause  or  signal  the  victory. 

With  the  fall  of  Santiago  the  occupation  of  Puerto  Rico  became  the 
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next  strategic  necessity.  General  Miles  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
organize  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately  he  was  already  at 
Santiago,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the  nth  of  July  with  reeuforcements 
for  General  Shafter’s  army. 

With  these  troops,  consisting  of  3,415  infantry  and  artillery,  two  com- 
panies of  engineers,  and  one  company  of  the  Signal  Corps,  General  Miles 
left  Guantanamo  on  July  21,  having  nine  transports  convoyed  by  the 
fleet  under  Captain  Higginson  with  the  Massachusetts  (flagship),  Dixie , 
Gloucester , Columbia , and  Yale , the  two  latter  carrying  troops.  The  ex- 
pedition landed  at  Guanica  July  25,  which  port  was  entered  with  little 
opposition.  Here  the  fleet  was  joined  by  the  Amiapolis  and  the  Waspy 
while  th t Puritan  and  Amphitrite  went  to  San  Juan  and  joined  the  New 
Orleayis , which  was  engaged  in  blockading  that  port.  The  Major-Gen- 
eral Commanding  was  subsequently  reenforced  by  General  Schwan’s 

brigade  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  by  General  Wilson  with  a part  of  his 
division,  and  also  by  General  Brooke  with  a part  of  his  corps,  numbering 
in  all  16,973  officers  and  men. 

On  July  27  he  entered  Ponce,  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the 
island,  from  which  he  thereafter  directed  operations  for  the  capture  of 
the  island. 

With  the  exception  of  encounters  with  the  enemy  at  Guayama,  Hormi- 
gueros,  Coamo,  and  Yauco  and  an  attack  on  a force  landed  at  Cape  San 
Juan,  there  was  no  serious  resistance.  The  campaign  was  prosecuted 
with  great  vigor,  and  by  the  12th  of  August  much  of  the  island  was  in 
our  possession  and  the  acquisition  of  the  remainder  was  only  a matter  of 
a short  time.  At  most  of  the  points  in  the  island  our  troops  were  enthu- 
siastically welcomed.  Protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  gratitude 
for  delivery  from  Spanish  rule  met  our  commanders  at  every  stage.  As 
a potent  influence  toward  peace  the  outcome  of  the  Puerto  Rican  expe- 
dition was  of  great  consequence,  and  generous  commendation  is  due  to 
those  who  participated  in  it. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila,  its  starting  place. 
On  August  15,  after  a brief  assault  upon  the  works  by  the  land  forces, 
in  which  the  squadron  assisted,  the  capital  surrendered  unconditionally. 
The  casualties  were  comparatively  few.  By  this  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  virtually  accomplished  when  the  Spanish  capacity  for 
resistance  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  of  the  1st  of  May, 
was  formally  sealed.  To  General  Merritt,  his  officers  and  men,  for  their 
uncomplaining  and  devoted  service  and  for  their  gallantry  in  action,  the 
nation  is  sincerely  grateful.  Their  long  voyage  was  made  with  singular 
success,  and  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  were  with- 
out previous  experience  in  the  military  service,  deserves  unmeasured 
praise. 

The  total  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Army  during  the 
war  with  Spain  were:  Officers  killed,  23;  enlisted  men  killed,  257;  total, 
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280;  officers  wounded,  1 1 3 ; enlisted  men  wounded,  1,464;  total,  i,577* 
Of  the  Navy:  Killed,  17;  wounded,  67;  died  as  result  of  wounds,  1 ; inva- 
lided from  service,  6;  total,  91. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  our  Navy  was  engaged  in  two  great 
battles  and  in  numerous  perilous  undertakings  in  blockade  and  bombard- 
ment, and  more  than  50,000  of  our  troops  were  transported  to  distant 
lands  and  were  engaged  in  assault  and  siege  and  battle  and  many  skir- 
mishes in  unfamiliar  territory,  we  lost  in  both  arms  of  the  service  a total 
of  1,668  killed  and  wounded;  and  in  the  entire  campaign  by  land  and 
sea  we  did  not  lose  a gun  or  a flag  or  a transport  or  a ship,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Mevriwiac,  not  a soldier  or  sailor  was  taken 
prisoner. 

On  August  7,  forty-six  days  from  the  date  of  the  landing  of  General 
Shafter’s  army  in  Cuba  and  twenty-one  days  from  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  the  United  States  troops  commenced  embarkation  for  home,  and 
our  entire  force  was  returned  to  the  United  States  as  early  as  August  24. 
They  were  absent  from  the  United  States  only  two  months. 

It  is  fitting  that  I should  bear  testimony  to  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
of  that  large  portion  of  our  Army  which,  although  eager  to  be  ordered  to 
the  post  of  greatest  exposure,  fortunately  was  not  required  outside  of  the 
United  States.  They  did  their  whole  duty,  and,  like  their  comrades  at 
the  front,  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  In  like  manner,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  who  remained  in  their 
departments  and  stations  faithfully  performing  most  important  duties 
connected  with  the  war,  and  whose  requests  for  assignment  in  the  field 
and  at  sea  I was  compelled  to  refuse  because  their  services  were  indis- 
pensable here,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  my  regret 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  their  suitable  recognition. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  mention  in  terms  of  cordial 
appreciation  the  timely  and  useful  work  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  both  in  relief  measures  preparatory  to  the  campaigns,  in  sanitary 
assistance  at  several  of  the  camps  of  assemblage,  and  later,  under  the  able 
and  experienced  leadership  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Miss  Clara 
Barton,  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  hospitals  at  the  front  in  Cuba. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  the  governmental  authorities  and  under 
their  sanction  and  approval,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
many  patriotic  women  and  societies  in  the  various  States,  the  Red  Cross 
has  fully  maintained  its  already  high  reputation  for  intense  earnestness 
and  ability  to  exercise  the  noble  purposes  of  its  international  organiza- 
tion, thus  justifying  the  confidence  and  support  which  it  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  American  people.  To  the  members  and  officers  of  this 
society  and  all  who  aided  them  in  their  philanthropic  work  the  sincere 
and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  and  the  public  is  due  and  is  freely 
accorded. 

In  tracing  these  events  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  obligations 
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to  the  Divine  Master  for  His  watchful  care  over  us  and  His  safe  guid- 
ance, for  which  the  nation  makes  reverent  acknowledgment  and  offers 
humble  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  His  favor. 

The  annihilation  of  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet,  followed  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Santiago,  having  brought  to  the  Spanish  Government  a realizing 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  a struggle  now  become  wholly 
unequal,  it  made  overtures  of  peace  through  the  French  ambassador, 
who,  with  the  assent  of  his  Government,  had  acted  as  the  friendly  repre- 
sentative of  Spanish  interests  during  the  war.  On  the  26th  of  July 
M.  Cambon  presented  a communication  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Almodovar, 
the  Spanish  minister  of  state,  inviting  the  United  States  to  state  the 
terms  upon  which  it  would  be  willing  to  make  peace.  On  the  30th 

Tuly , by  a communication  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  and 
handed  to  M.  Cambon,  the  terms  of  this  Government  were  announced 
substantially  as  in  the  protocol  afterwards  signed.  On  the  10th  of 
August  the  Spanish  reply,  dated  August  7,  was  handed  by  M.  Cambon 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  accepted  unconditionally  the  terms  imposed 
as  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  an  island  of  the  Uadrones  group,  but  ap- 
peared to  seek  to  introduce  inadmissible  reservations  in  regard  to  our 
demand  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Conceiving  that  discussion  on  this 
point  could  neithei  be  practical  nor  profitable,  I directed  that  in  order  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  the  matter  should  be  forthwith  closed  by  propos- 
ing the  embodiment  in  a formal  protocol  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  to  be  undertaken.  The  vague  and  inexplicit 
suggestions  of  the  Spanish  note  could  not  be  accepted,  the  only  reply 
being  to  present  as  a virtual  ultimatum  a draft  of  protocol  embodying 
the  precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain  in  our  note  of  July  30,  with  added 
stipulations  of  detail  as  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  Antilles.  On  August  12  M.  Cambon 
announced  his  receipt  of  full  powers  to  sign  the  protocol  so  submitted. 
Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  12,  M.  Cambon,  as  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  vSpain,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States,  signed  a protocol  providing — 

Article  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 
Art.  II.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  an  island  in  the 
Uadrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States. 

Art.  III.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of 
Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  con 
trol,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

The  fourth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  joint  commissions 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  meet  in  Havana  and  San 
Juan,  respectively,  fdr  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  stipulated  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  Span- 
ish islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
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The  fifth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than  five 
commissioners  on  each  side,  to  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October  1 
and  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  a treat}  of  peace, 
subject  to  ratification  according  to  the  respective  constitutional  forms  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  sixth  and  last  article  provided  that  upon  the  signature  of  the  pro- 
tocol hostilities  between  the  two  countries  should  be  suspended  and  that 
notice  to  that  effect  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  Govern- 
ment to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  I issued  a proclama- 
tion, of  August  1 2 , suspending  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  necessary  orders  to  that  end  were  at  once  given  by  telegraph.  The 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  was  in  like 
manner  raised.  On  the  18th  of  August  the  muster  out  of  100,000 
volunteers,  or  as  near  that  number  as  was  found  to  be  practicable,  was 

ordered. 

On  the  1st  of  December  101,165  officers  and  men  had  been  mustered 
out  and  discharged  from  the  service,  and  9,002  more  will  be  mustered 
out  by  the  10th  of  this  month;  also  a corresponding  number  of  general 
and  general  staff  officers  have  been  honorably  discharged  the  service. 

The  military  commissions  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  forthwith  appointed  foi  Cuba,  Major 
General  James  F.  Wade,  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  Major-Gen- 
eral Matthew  C.  Butler;  for  Puerto  Rico,  Major-General  John  R.  Brooke, 
Rear-Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley,  Brigadier-General  William  W.  Gor- 
don— who  soon  afterwards  met  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Havana 
and  San  Juan,  respectively.  The  Puerto  Rican  Joint  Commission  speedily 
accomplished  its  task,  and  by  the  18th  of  October  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  was  completed.  The  United  States  flag  was  raised  over  the  island 
at  noon  on  that  day.  The  administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  provision- 
ally intrusted  to  a military  governor  until  the  Congress  shall  otherwise 
provide.  The  Cuban  Joint  Commission  has  not  yet  terminated  its  labors. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  the  large  numbers  of 
Spanish  troops  still  in  Cuba,  the  evacuation  can  not  be  completed  before 
the  1st  of  January  next. 

Pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  protocol,  I appointed  William  R. 
Day,  lately  Secretary  of  State;  Cushman  K.  Davis,  \\  illiam  P.  Frye,  and 
George  Gray,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  Whitelaw  Reid  to  be 
the  peace  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Proceeding 
in  due  season  to  Paris,  they  there  met  on  the  1st  of  October  five  commis- 
sioners similarly  appointed  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Their  negotiations 
have  made  hopeful  progress,  so  that  I trust  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  before  the  Senate,  with  a review  of  the  steps 
leading  to  its  signature. 

I do  not  discuss  at  this  time  the  government  or  the  future  of  the  new 
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possessions  which  will  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
Such  discussion  will  be  appropriate  after  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  rati- 
fied. In  the  meantime  and  until  the  Congress  has  legislated  otherwise  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  continue  the  military  governments  which  have  existed 
since  our  occupation  and  give  to  the  people  security  in  life  and  property 
and  encouragement  under  a just  and  beneficent  rule. 

As  soon  as  we  are  in  possession  of  Cuba  and  have  pacified  the  island  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  its  people  to  form  a govern- 
ment for  themselves.  This  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  moment 
consistent  with  safety  and  assured  success.  It  is  important  that  our  re- 
lations with  this  people  shall  be  of  the  most  friendly  character  and  our 
commercial  relations  close  and  reciprocal.  It  should  be  our  duty  to  assist 
in  every  proper  way  to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  the  island,  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  assist  them  to  form  a government  which 
shall  be  free  and  independent,  thus  realizing  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

Spanish  rule  must  be  replaced  by  a just,  benevolent,  and  humane  gov- 
ernment, created  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  capable  of  performing  all  in- 
ternational obligations,  and  which  shall  encourage  thrift,  industry,  and 
prosperity  and  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  all  of  the  inhabitants, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  in  the  past.  Neither  revenge 
nor  passion  should  have  a place  in  the  new  government.  Until  there 
is  complete  tranquillity  in  the  island  and  a stable  government  inaugu- 
rated military  occupation  will  be  continued. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  the  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  the  great  family  of  nations  has  been  marked  with 
cordiality,  and  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  finds  most  of  the  issues  that 
necessarily  arise  in  the  complex  relations  of  sovereign  states  adjusted  or 
presenting  no  serious  obstacle  to  a just  and  honorable  solution  by  amica- 
ble agreement. 

A long  unsettled  dispute  as  to  the  extended  boundary  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  stretching  along  the  Andean  crests  from 
the  southern  border  of  the  Atacama  Desert  to  Magellan  Straits,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  South  American  continent.,  assumed  an  acute 
stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  afforded  to  this  Government 
occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  the  resort  to  arbitration,  already  con- 
templated by  existing  conventions  between  the  parties,  might  prevail 
despite  the  grave  difficulties  arising  in  its  application.  I am  happy  to 
say  that  arrangements  to  this  end  have  been  perfected,  the  questions 
of  fact  upon  which  the  respective  commissioners  were  unable  to  agree 
being  in  course  of  reference  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  determination. 
A residual  difference  touching  the  northern  boundary  line  across  the 
Atacama  Desert,  for  which  existing  treaties  provided  no  adequate  adjust- 
ment, bids  fair  to  be  settled  in  like  manner  by  a joint  commission,  upon 
which  the  United  States  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  invited  to 
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serve  as  umpire  in  the  last  resort. 

I have  found  occasion  to  approach  the  Argentine  Government  with  a 
view  to  removing  differences  of  rate  charges  imposed  upon  the  cables  of 
an  American  corporation  in  the  transmission  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  cities  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil  of  through  messages  passing  from  and 
to  the  United  States.  Although  the  matter  is  complicated  by  exclusive 
concessions  by  Uruguay  anc  Brazil  to  foreign  companies,  there  is  strong 
hope  that  a good  understanding  will  be  reached  and  that  the  important 
channels  of  commercial  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Atlantic  cities  of  South  America  may  be  freed  from  an  almost  pro- 
hibitory discrimination . 

In  this  relation  I may  be  permitted  to  express  my  sense  of  the  fitness 
pf  an  International  agreement  whereby  the  interchange  of  messages  over 
connecting  cables  may  be  regulated  on  a fair  basis  of  uniformity.  The 
world  has  seen  the  postal  system  developed  from  a congeries  of  independ- 
ent and  exclusive  services  into  a well-ordered  union,  of  which  all  coun- 
tries enjoy  the  manifold  benefits.  It  would  be  strange  were  the  nations 
not  in  time  brought  to  realize  that  modern  civilization,  which  owes  so 
much  of  its  progress  to  the  annihilation  of  space  by  the  electric  force, 
demands  that  this  all-important  means  of  communication  be  a heritage 
of  all  peoples,  to  be  administered  and  regulated  in  their  common  behoof. 
A step  in  this  direction  was  taken  when  the  international  convention  of 
1884  for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables  was  signed,  and  the  day  is,  I 
trust,  not  far  distant  when  this  medium  for  the  transmission  of  thought 
from  land  to  land  may  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  international 
concert  as  completely  as  is  the  material  carriage  of  commerce  and  cor- 
respondence upon  the  face  of  the  waters  that  divide  them. 

The  claim  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Page  against  Argentina,  which  has 
been  pending  many  years,  has  been  adjusted.  The  sum  awarded  by  the 
Congress  of  Argentina  was  $4,242.35. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  people  has  justly  been  offered  to  the 
ruler  and  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary  by  reason  of  the  affliction  that 
has  lately  befallen  them  in  the  assassination  of  the  Empress-Queen  of 
that  historic  realm. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1897,  a conflict  took  place  at  Eattimer,  Pa., 
between  a body  of  striking  miners  and  the  sheriff  of  Euzerne  County  and 
his  deputies,  in  which  22  miners  were  killed  and  44  wounded,  of  whom 
10  of  the  killed  and  12  of  the  wounded  were  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
subjects.  This  deplorable  event  naturally  aroused  the  solicitude  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  kill- 
ing and  wounding  involved  the  unjustifiable  misuse  of  authority,  claimed 
reparation  for  the  sufferers.  Apart  from  the  searching  investigation  and 
peremptory  action  of  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive took  appropriate  steps  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  case,  in  order  to  be 
in  a position  to  meet  the  urgent  complaint  of  a friendly  power.  The 
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sheriff  and  his  deputies,  having'  been  indicted  for  murder,  were  tried,  and 
acquitted,  after  protracted  proceedings  and  the  hearing  of  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  on  the  ground  that  the  killing  was  in  the  line  of  their  official 
duty  to  uphold  law  and  preserve  public  order  in  the  State.  A repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice  attended  the  trial  and  reported 
its  course  fully.  With  all  the  facts  in  its  possession,  this  Government 
expects  to  reach  a harmonious  understanding  on  the  subject  with  that  of 
Austria-Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  renewed  claim  of  the  latter,  after 
learning  the  result  of  the  trial,  for  indemnity  for  its  injured  subjects. 

Despite  the  brief  time  allotted  for  preparation,  the  exhibits  of  this 
country  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Brussels  in  1897  enjoyed  the  sin- 
gular distinction  of  a larger  proportion  of  awards,  having  regard  to  the 
number  and  classes  of  articles  entered  than  those  of  other  countries, 
The  worth  of  such  a result  in  making  known  our  national  capacity  to 
supply  the  world’s  markets  is  obvious. 

Exhibitions  of  this  international  character  are  becoming  more  frequent 
as  the  exchanges  of  commercial  countries  grow  more  intimate  and  varied. 
Hardly  a year  passes  that  this  Government  is  not  invited  to  national 
participation  at  some  important  foreign  center,  but  often  on  too  short 
notice  to  permit  of  recourse  to  Congress  for  the  power  and  means  to  do 
so.  My  predecessors  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  providing  by  a 
general  enactment  and  a standing  appropriation  for  accepting  such  invita- 
tions and  for  representation  of  this  country  by  a commission.  This  plan 
has  my  cordial  approval. 

I trust  that  the  Belgian  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
the  United  States,  originally  adopted  as  a sanitary  precaution,  will  at  an 
early  day  be  relaxed  as  to  their  present  features  of  hardship  and  discrimi- 
nation, so  as  to  admit  live  cattle  under  due  regulation  of  their  slaughter 
after  landing.  I am  hopeful,  too,  of  favorable  change  in  the  Belgian 
treatment  of  our  preserved  and  salted  meats.  The  growth  of  direct  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  not  alone  for  Belgian  consumption  and  Belgian 
products,  but  by  way  of  transit  from  and  to  other  continental  states,  has 
been  both  encouraging  and  beneficial.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  enlarge 
its  advantages  by  seeking  the  removal  of  needless  impediments  and  by 
arrangements  for  increased  commercial  exchanges. 

The  year’s  events  in  Central  America  deserve  more  than  passing 
mention. 

A menacing  rupture  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  happily 
composed  by  the  signature  of  a convention  between  the  parties,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Guatemalan  representative  as  a mediator,  the  act 
being  negotiated  and  signed  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Alert , 
then  lying  in  Cential  American  waters.  It  is  believed  that  the  good 
offices  of  our  envoy  and  of  the  commander  of  that  vessel  contributed 
toward  this  gratifying  outcome. 

In  my  last  annual  message  the  situation  was  presented  with  respect  to 
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the  diplomatic  representation  of  this  Government  in  Central  America 
created  by  the  association  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  under 
the  title  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  and  the  delegation 
of  their  international  functions  to  the  Diet  thereof.  While  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Diet  was  recognized  by  my  predecessor  and 
has  been  confirmed  during  my  Administration  by  receiving  its  accred- 
ited envoy  and  granting  exequaturs  to  consuls  commissioned  under  its 
authority,  that  recognition  was  qualified  by  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the  component  sovereign  Republics 

toward  the  United  States  remained  wholly  unaffected. 

This  proviso  was  needful  inasmuch  as  the  compact  of  the  three  Repub- 
lics was  at  the  outset  an  association  whereby  certain  representative  func- 
tions were  delegated  to  a tripartite  commission  rather  than  a federation 
possessing  centralized  powers  of  government  and  administration.  In 
this  view  of  their  relation  and  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  several  Republics,  a change  in  the  representation  of  this  country  m 
Central  America  was  neither  recommended  by  the  Executive  nor  initiated 
by  Congress,  thus  leaving  one  of  our  envoys  accredited,  as  heretofore, 
separately  to  two  States  of  the  Greater  Republic,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador, 
and  to  a third  State,  Costa  Rica,  which  was  not  a party  to  the  compact, 
while  our  other  envoy  was  similarly  accredited  to  a union  State,  Hon- 
duras, and  a nonunion  State,  Guatemala.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
one  has  presented  credentials  only  to  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
other  having  been  received  only  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 

Subsequently  the  three  associated  Republics  entered  into  negotiations 
for  taking  the  steps  forecast  in  the  original  compact.  A convention  of 
their  delegates  framed  for  them  a federal  constitution  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  provided  for  a central  federal 
government  and  legislature.  Upon  ratification  by  the  constituent  States, 
the  1st  of  November  last  was  fixed  for  the  new  system  to  go  into  opera- 
tion. Within  a few  weeks  thereafter  the  plan  was  severely  tested  by 
revolutionary  movements  arising,  with  a consequent  demand  for  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  military  power  of  the  federal  States  to  suppress 
them.  Under  this  strain  the  new  union  seems  to  have  been  weakened 
through  the  withdrawal  of  its  more  important  members.  This  Govern- 
ment was  not  officially  advised  of  the  installation  of  the  federation  and 
has  maintained  an  attitude  of  friendly  expectancy,  while  in  no  wise  re- 
linquishing the  position  held  from  the  outset  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  several  States  toward  us  remained  unaltered  by  their  tentative  rela- 
tions among  themselves. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  appointed  July  24,  1897,  under  the  authority 
of  a provision  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4 of  that  year,  has  nearly 
completed  its  labors,  and  the  results  of  its  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
proper  route,  the  feasibility,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
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canal  by  a Nicaraguan  route  will  be  laid  before  you.  In  the  performance 
of  its  task  the  commission  received  all  possible  courtesy  and  assistance 
from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  which  thus  testified 
their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  giving  a speedy  and  practical  out- 
come to  the  great  project  that  has  for  so  many  years  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  respective  countries. 

_ As  the  scoPe  of  recent  inquiry  embraced  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
aim  of  making  plans  and  surveys  for  a canal  by  the  most  convenient 
route,  it  necessarily  included  a review  of  the  results  of  previous  surveys 
and  plans,  and  in  particular  those  adopted  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany under  its  existing  concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  so 
that  to  this  extent  those  grants  necessarily  hold  as  essential  a part  in  the 
deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the  Canal  Commission  as  they  have  held 
and  must  needs  hold  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  by  the  Congress. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  m view  of  overtures  made  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  by  other  parties  for  a new  canal 
concession  predicated  on  the  assumed  approaching  lapse  of  the  contracts 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  with  those  States,  I have  not  hesitated 
to  express  my  conviction  that  considerations  of  expediency  and  inter- 
national policy  as  between  the  several  governments  interested  in  the 
construction  and  control  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  this  route  require 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  the  Canal  Commission  shall  have 
reported  and  the  United  States  Congress  shall  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  pass  finally  upon  the  whole  matter  during  the  present  session,  without 
prejudice  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  existing  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  as  one  of 
its  last  sovereign  acts  before  merging  its  powers  in  those  of  the  newly 
formed  United  States  of  Central  America,  has  granted  an  optional  con- 
cession to  another  association,  to  become  effective  on  the  expiration  of 
the  present  grant.  It  does  not  appear  what  surveys  have  been  made  or 
what  route  is  proposed  under  this  contingent  grant,  so  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  its  plans  is  necessarily  not  embraced  in  the  report 
of  the  Canal  Commission.  All  these  circumstances  suggest  the  urgency 
of  some  definite  action  by  the  Congress  at  this  session  if  the  labors  of  the 
past  are  to  be  utilized  and  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
by  a practical  waterway  is  to  be  realized.  That  the  construction  of  such 
a maritime  highway  is  now  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  that  inti- 
mate and  ready  intercommunication  between  our  eastern  and  western 
seaboards  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
prospective  expansion  of  our  influence  and  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  and 
that  our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively  than  ever  calls  for  its 
control  by  this  Government,  are  propositions  which  I doubt  not  the  Con- 
gress will  duly  appreciate  and  wisely  act  upon. 

A convention  providing  for  the  revival  of  the  late  United  States  and 
Chilean  Claims  Commission  and  the  consideration  of  claims  which  were 
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duly  presented  to  the  late  commission,  but  not  considered  because  of  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  duration  of  the  commission,  was 
signed  May  24,  1897,  and  has  remained  unacted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
The  term  therein  fixed  for  effecting  the  exchange  of  ratifications  having 
elapsed,  the  convention  falls  unless  the  time  be  extended  by  amendment, 
which  I am  endeavoring  to  bring  about,  with  the  friendly  concurrence  of 
the  Chilean  Government. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  extraor- 
dinary events  transpiring  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  whereby  portions  of 
its  maritime  provinces  are  passing  under  the  control  of  various  European 
powers;  but  the  prospect  that  the  vast  commerce  which  the  energy  of  our 
citizens  and  the  necessity  of  our  staple  productions  for  Chinese  uses  has 

built  up  in  those  regions  may  not  be  prejudiced  through  any  exclusive 
treatment  by  the  new  occupants  has  obviated  the  need  of  our  country 

becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene.  Our  position  among  nations,  having 
a large  Pacific  coast  and  a constantly  expanding  direct  trade  with  the 
farther  Orient,  gives  us  the  equitable  claim  to  consideration  and  friendly 
treatment  in  this  regard,  and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  subserve  our  large 
interests  in  that  quarter  by  all  means  appropriate  to  the  constant  policy 
of  our  Government.  The  territories  of  Kiao-chow,  of  Wei-liai-wei,  and 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  leased  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  respectively,  for  terms  of  years,  will,  it  is  announced,  be  open  to 
international  commerce  during  such  alien  occupation;  and  if  no  discrimi- 
nating treatment  of  American  citizens  and  their  trade  be  found  to  exist 
or  be  hereafter  developed,  the  desire  of  this  Government  would  appear  to 
be  realized. 

In  this  relation,  as  showing  the  volume  and  value  of  our  exchanges 
with  China  and  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  which  exist  for  their 
expansion  in  the  normal  course  of  trade,  I refer  to  the  communication 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  14th  of  last  June,  with  its  accompanying 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending  an  appropriation  for  a 
commission  to  study  the  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  report  as  to  the  opportunities  for  and  obstacles  to  the 
enlargement  of  markets  in  China  for  the  raw  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States.  Action  was  not  taken  thereon  during  the  late  ses- 
sion. I cordially  urge  that  the  recommendation  receive  at  your  hands 
the  consideration  which  its  importance  and  timeliness  merit. 

Meanwhile  there  may  be  just  ground  for  disquietude  in  view  of  the 
unrest  and  revival  of  the  old  sentiment  of  opposition  and  prejudice  to 
alien  people  which  pervades  certain  of  the  Chinese  provinces.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  attacks  upon  our  citizens  in  Szechuen  and  at  Kutien  in  1895, 
the  United  States  minister  has  been  instructed  to  secure  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  protection,  both  local  and  imperial,  for  any  menaced  American 
interests,  and  to  demand,  in  case  of  lawless  injury  to  person  or  property, 
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instant  reparation  appropriate  to  the  case.  War  ships  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Tientsin  for  more  ready  observation  of  the  disorders  which 
have  invaded  even  the  Chinese  capital,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  act 
should  need  arise,  while  a guard  of  marines  has  been  sent  to  Peking  to 
afford  the  minister  the  same  measure  of  authoritative  protection  as  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  have  been  constrained  to  employ. 

Following  close  upon  the  rendition  of  the  award  of  my  predecessor 
as  arbitrator  of  the  claim  of  the  Italian  subject  Cerruti  against  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  differences  arose  between  the  parties  to  the  arbitra- 
tion in  regard  to  the  scope  and  extension  of  the  award,  of  which  certain 
articles  were  contested  by  Colombia,  while  Italy  claimed  their  literal  ful- 
fillment. The  award  having  been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  act  of  friendly  consideration  and  with  the  sole  view  to  an 
impartial  composition  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  I could  not  but  feel  deep 
concern  at  such  a miscarriage,  and  while  unable  to  accept  the  Colombian 
theory  that  I,  in  my  official  capacity,  possessed  continuing  functions  as 
arbitrator,  with  power  to  interpret  or  revise  the  terms  of  the  award,  my 
best  efforts  were  lent  to  bring  the  parties  to  a harmonious  agreement  as 
to  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 

A naval  demonstration  by  Italy  resulted  in  an  engagement  to  pay  the 
liabilities  claimed  upon  their  ascertainment;  but  this  apparent  disposition 
of  the  controversy  was  followed  by  a rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  Colombia  and  Italy,  which  still  continues,  although,  fortunately, 
without  acute  symptoms  having  supervened.  Notwithstanding  this,  ef- 
forts are  reported  to  be  continuing  for  the  ascertainment  of  Colombia’s 
contingent  liability  on  account  of  Cerruti’s  debts  under  the  fifth  article  of 
the  award. 

A claim  of  an  American  citizen  against  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a 
public  bridge  over  the  Ozama  River,  which  has  been  in  diplomatic  con- 
troversy for  several  years,  has  been  settled  by  expert  arbitration  and  an 
award  in  favor  of  the  claimant  amounting  to  about  $90,000.  It,  however, 
remains  unpaid,  despite  urgent  demands  for  its  settlement  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  compact. 

There  is  now  every  prospect  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900  will  be  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  the  advanced  position  held  by  our  products  and 
industries  in  the  world’s  chief  marts. 

The  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy,  who,  under  the  act 
approved  July  19,  1897,  was  appointed  special  commissioner  with  a view 
to  securing  all  attainable  information  necessary  to  a full  and  complete 
understanding  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  laid  before  }^ou  by  my  message  of 
December  6,  1897,  and  showed  the  large  opportunities  opened  to  make 
known  our  national  progress  in  arts,  science,  and  manufactures,  as  well 
as  the  urgent  need  of  immediate  and  adequate  provision  to  enable  due 
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advantage  thereof  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Handy’s  death  soon  afterwards 
rendered  it  necessary  for  another  to  take  up  and  complete  his  unfinished 
work,  and  on  January  n last  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cridler,  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  designated  to  fulfill  that  task.  His  report  was 
laid  before  you  by  my  message  of  June  14,  1898,  with  the  gratifying 
result  of  awakening  renewed  interest  in  the  projected  display.  By  a 
provision  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1898,  a sum  not 
to  exceed  $650,000  was  allotted  for  the  organization  of  a commission 
to  care  for  the  proper  preparation  and  installation  of  American  exhib' 
its  and  for  the  display  of  suitable  exhibits  by  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  particularly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  representation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  that  enactment  I appointed  Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  of 
Chicago,  commissioner-general,  with  an  assistant  commissioner-general 
and  a secretary.  Mr.  Peck  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  success 
in  enlarging  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  United  States  exhibit  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the 
exposition  site — less  than  one-half  that  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago — 
the  space  assigned  to  the  United  States  has  been  increased  from  the 
absolute  allotment  of  157,403  square  feet  reported  by  Mr.  Handy  to  some 
202,000  square  feet,  with  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  field  for  a 
truly  characteristic  representation  of  the  various  important  branches  of 
our  country’s  development.  Mr.  Peck’s  report  will  be  laid  before  you. 
In  my  judgment  its  recommendations  will  call  for  your  early  considera- 
tion, especially  as  regards  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  at  least  one 
million  dollars  in  all,  so  that  not  only  may  the  assigned  space  be  fully 
taken  up  by  the  best  possible  exhibits  in  every  class,  but  the  preparation 
and  installation  be  on  so  perfect  a scale  as  to  rank  among  the  first  in  that 
unparalleled  competition  of  artistic  and  inventive  production,  and  thus 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  with  which  we  start  as  compared  with 
other  countries  whose  appropriations  are  on  a more  generous  scale  and 
whose  preparations  are  in  a state  of  much  greater  forwardness  tha~t  our 
own. 

Where  our  artisans  have  the  admitted  capacity  to  excel,  when?  our 
inventive  genius  has  initiated  many  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of  these 
later  days  of  the  century,  and  where  the  native  resources  of  our  land  are 
as  limitless  as  they  are  valuable  to  supply  the  world’s  needs,  it  is  our 
province,  as  it  should  be  our  earnest  care,  to  lead  in  the  march  of  human 
progress,  and  not  rest  content  with  any  secondary  place.  Moreover,  if 
this  be  due  to  ourselves,  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  great  French  nation 
whose  guests  we  become,  and  which  has  in  so  many  ways  testified  its 
wish  and  hope  that  our  participation  shall  befit  the  place  the  two  peoples 
have  won  in  the  field  of  universal  development. 

The  commercial  arrangement  made  with  France  on  the  28th  of  May, 
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1898,  under  the  provision;  of  section  3 of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  went 
into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  June  following.  It  has  relieved  a portion  of 
our  export  trade  from  serious  embarrassment.  Further  negotiations  are 
now  pending  under  section  4 of  the  same  act  with  a view  to  the  increase 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Negotia- 
tions with  other  governments,  in  part  interrupted  by  the  war  with  Spain, 
are  in  progress  under  both  sections  of  the  tariff  act.  I hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  some  of  the  results  of  these  negotiations  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Negotiations  to  the  same  end  with  Germany  have  been  set  on  foot. 
Meanwhile  110  effort  has  been  relaxed  to  convince  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  the  thoroughness  of  our  inspection  of  pork  products  for  exporta- 
tion, and  it  is  trusted  that  the  efficient  administration  of  this  measure  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  recognized  as  a guaranty  of  the 
healthfulness  of  the  food  staples  we  send  abroad  to  countries  where  their 
use  is  large  and  necessary. 

I transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  10th  of  February  last  informa- 
tion touching  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits  from 
this  country,  which  had  then  recently  been  decreed  by  Germany  on  the 
ground  of  danger  of  disseminating  the  San  Jos6  scale  insect.  This  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  justified  by  Germany  on  the  score  of  the  drastic 
steps  taken  in  several  States  of  the  Union  against  the  spread  of  the  pest, 
the  elaborate  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  being  put  in 
evidence  to  show  the  danger  to  German  fruit-growing  interests  should 
the  scale  obtain  a lodgment  in  that  country.  Temporary  relief  was 
afforded  in  the  case  ot  large  consignments  of  fruit  then  on  the  way  by 
inspection  and  admission  when  found  noninfected.  Later  the  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  dried  fruits  of  every  kind,  but  was  relaxed  so  as  to 
apply  only  to  unpeeled  fruit  and  fruit  waste.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  alarm  reached  to  other  countries,  and  Switzerland  has  adopted  a simi- 
lar inhibition.  Efforts  are  in  progress  to  induce  the  German  and  Swiss 
Governments  to  relax  the  prohibition  in  favor  of  dried  fruits  shown  to 
have  been  cured  under  circumstances  rendering  the  existence  of  animal 
life  impossible. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  have  continued  on  the  most  friendly 
footing.  Assenting  to  our  request,  the  protection  of  Americans  and  their 
interests  in  Spanish  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  of  Great  Britain,  who  fulfilled  their  delicate  and 
arduous  trust  with  tact  and  zeal,  eliciting  high  commendation.  I may 
be  allowed  to  make  fitting  allusion  to  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  Her 
Majesty’s  consul  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  whose  untimely  death  after  dis- 
tinguished service  and  untiring  effort  during  the  siege  of  that  city  was 
sincerely  lamented. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  last,  pursuant  to  a request  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  ambassador  at  this  capital,  the 
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Canadian  government  granted  facilities  for  the  passage  of  four  United 
States  revenue  cutters  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by 
way  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  vessels 
had  reached  Lake  Ontario  and  were  there  awaiting  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation when  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  thereupon,  by  a communication  of  the  latter 
part  of  April,  stated  that  the  permission  granted  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  would  not  be  withdrawn  provided  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  gave  assurance  that  the  vessels  in  question  would  proceed  direct  to 
a United  States  port  without  engaging  in  any  hostile  operation.  This 
Government  promptly  agreed  to  the  stipulated  condition,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  vessels  would  not  be  prohibited  from  resisting  any  hostile 
attack. 

It  will  give  me  especial  satisfaction  if  I shall  be  authorized  to  com- 
municate to  you  a favorable  conclusion  of  the  pending  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  this  Government  to  remove  all  sources  of  discord  and  irritation 
in  our  relations  with  the  neighboring  Dominion.  The  trade  between  the 
two  countries  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  important  to  both  coun- 
tries that  all  reasonable  facilities  should  be  granted  for  its  development. 

The  Government  of  Greece  strongly  urges  the  onerousness  of  the  duty 
here  imposed  upon  the  currants  of  that  country,  amounting  to  100  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  market  value.  This  fruit  is  stated  to  be  exclusively 
a Greek  product,  not  coming  into  competition  with  any  domestic  product. 
The  question  of  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with  Greece,  including 
the  restoration  of  currants  to  the  free  list,  is  under  consideration. 

The  long-standing  claim  of  Bernard  Campbell  for  damages  for  inju- 
ries sustained  from  a violent  assault  committed  against  him  by  military 
authorities  in  the  island  of  Haiti  has  been  settled  by  the  agreement  of 
that  Republic  to  pay  him  $10,000  in  American  gold.  Of  this  sum  $5,000 
has  already  been  paid.  It  is  hoped  that  other  pending  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  that  Republic  may  be  amicably  adjusted. 

Pending  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  signed  June  16, 
1897,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  a joint  resolution 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  accepting  the  offered  cession  and  in- 
corporating the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  July  7,  1898.  I thereupon  directed  the  United  States 
steamship  Philadelphia  to  convey  Rear-Admiral  Miller  to  Honolulu,  and 
intrusted  to  his  hands  this  important  legislative  act,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  with  whom  the  Admiral  and  the 
United  States  minister  were  authorized  to  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  simply  but  impressively  accomplished  on  the  12th  of 
August  last  by  the  delivery  of  a certified  copy  of  the  resolution  to  Presi- 
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dent  Dole,  who  thereupon  yielded  up  to  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  sovereignty  and  public  property  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  and  in  exercise  of  the 
authority  thereby  conferred  upon  me,  I directed  that  the  civil,  judicial, 
and  military  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be  exercised  by  those 
officers  until  Congress  shall  provide  a government  for  the  incorporated 
territory,  subject  to  my  power  to  remove  such  officers  and  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. The  President,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  Republic  thereupon  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  thus  providing  for  the  unin- 
terrupted continuance  of  all  the  administrative  and  municipal  functions 
of  the  annexed  territory  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  enact. 

Following  the  further  provision  of  the  joint  resolution,  I appointed 
the  Hons.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of  Hawaii,  and  Walter  F. 
Frear,  of  Hawaii,  as  commissioners  to  confer  and  recommend  to  Con- 
gress such  legislation  concerning  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  should 
deem  necessary  or  proper.  The  commissioners  having  fulfilled  the  mis- 
sion confided  to  them,  their  report  will  be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  day. 
It  is  believed  that  their  recommendations  will  have  the  earnest  considera- 
tion due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you  to  give 
such  shape  to  the  relationship  of  those  mid-Pacific  lands  to  our  home 
Union  as  will  benefit  both  in  the  highest  degree,  realizing  the  aspirations 
of  the  community  that  has  cast  its  lot  with  us  and  elected  to  share  our 
political  heritage,  while  at  the  same  time  justifying  the  foresight  of  those 
who  for  three-quarters  of  a century  have  looked  to  the  assimilation  of 
Hawaii  as  a natural  and  inevitable  consummation,  in  harmony  with  our 
needs  and  in  fulfillment  of  our  cherished  traditions. 

The  questions  heretofore  pending  between  Hawaii  and  Japan  growing 
out  of  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  Japanese  treaty  immigrants  were,  I am 
pleased  to  say,  adjusted  before  the  act  of  transfer  by  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  indemnity  to  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  the  existing  customs 
relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States  and  with  other 
countries  remain  unchanged  until  legislation  shall  otherwise  provide. 
The  consuls  of  Hawaii  here  and  in  foreign  countries  continue  to  fulfill 
their  commercial  agencies,  while  the  United  States  consulate  at  Honolulu 
is  maintained  for  all  appropriate  services  pertaining  to  trade  and  the 
revenue.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  foreign  consuls  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  receive  new  exequaturs  from  this  Government. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  our  consular  offices 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Hawaii  and  being  about  to  cease  in  other 
countries  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  and  transportation  of  destitute  American  seamen  in 
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these  countries  under  our  consular  regulations  will  in  consequence  termi- 
nate. It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  new  legislation  should  be  enacted 
upon  this  subject  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  extradition  convention 
of  December  n,  1861,  has  been  at  various  times  the  occasion  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  An  acute  difference  arose  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexican  demand  for  the  delivery  of  Jesus  Guerra,  who,  hav- 
ing led  a marauding  expedition  near  the  border  with  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  initiating  an  insurrection  against  President  Diaz,  escaped  into 
Texas.  Extradition  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  offense 
was  political  in  its  character,  and  therefore  came  within  the  treaty  pro- 
viso of  nonsurrender.  The  Mexican  contention  was  that  the  excep- 
tion only  related  to  purely  political  offenses,  and  that  as  Guerra’s  acts 
were  admixed  with  uie  common  crime  of  murder,  arson,  kidnaping,  and 
robbery,  the  option  of  nondelivery  became  void,  a position  which  this 
Government  was  unable  to  admit  in  view  of  the  received  international 
doctrine  and  practice  in  the  matter.  The  Mexican  Government,  in  view 
of  this,  gave  notice  January  24,  1898,  of  the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  take  effect  twelve  months  from  that  date,  at  the  same  time  invit- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a new  convention,  toward  which  negotiations  are 
on  foot. 

In  this  relation  I may  refer  to  the  necessity  of  some  amendment  of  our 
existing  extradition  statute.  It  is  a common  stipulation  of  such  treaties 
that  neither  party  shall  be  bound  to  give  up  its  own  citizens,  with  the 
added  proviso  in  one  of  our  treaties,  that  with  Japan,  that  it  may  surren- 
der if  it  see  fit.  It  is  held  in  this  country  by  an  almost  uniform  course 
of  decisions  that  where  a treaty  negatives  the  obligation  to  surrender  the 
President  is  not  invested  with  legal  authority  to  act.  The  conferment  of 
such  authority  would  be  in  the  line  of  that  sound  morality  which  shrinks 
from  affording  secure  asylum  to  the  author  of  a heinous  crime.  Again, 
statutory  provision  might  wrell  be  made  for  what  is  styled  extradition  by 
way  of  transit,  whereby  a fugitive  surrendered  by  one  foreign  government 
to  another  may  be  conveyed  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  demanding  state.  A recommendation  in  this  be- 
half made  in  the  President’s  message  of  1886  was  not  acted  upon.  The 
matter  is  presented  for  your  consideration. 

The  problem  of  the  Mexican  free  zone  has  been  often  discussed  with 
regard  to  its  inconvenience  as  a provocative  of  smuggling  into  the  United 
States  along  an  extensive  and  thinly  guarded  land  border.  The  effort 
made  by  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1 , 1895,  to  remedy  the  abuse  charged 
by  suspending  the  privilege  of  free  transportation  in  bond  across  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  failed  of  good  result,  as  is  stated 
in  Report  No.  702  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submitted  in  the  last 
session,  March  11,  1898.  As  the  question  is  one  to  be  conveniently  met 
by  wise  concurrent  legislation  of  the  two  countries  looking  to  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  revenues  by  harmonious  measures  operating  equally  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary,  rather  than  by  conventional  arrangements,  I suggest 
that  Congress  consider  the  advisability  of  authorizing  and  inviting  a con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  Treasury  Departments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  complex  bearings, 
and  make  report  with  pertinent  recommendations  to  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments for  the  information  and  consideration  of  their  Congresses. 

The  Mexican  Water  Boundary  Commission  has  adjusted  all  matters 
submitted  to  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments  save  in  three 
important  cases — that  of  the  “ Chamizal  ” at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  the 
two  commissioners  failed  to  agree,  and  wherein,  for  this  case  only,  this 
Government  has  proposed  to  Mexico  the  addition  of  a third  member; 
the  proposed  elimination  of  what  are  known  as  “ Bancos,”  small  isolated 
islands  formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  bends  in  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the 
operation  of  the  treaties  of  1884  and  1889,  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners and  approved  by  this  Government,  but  still  under  considera- 
tion by  Mexico;  and  the  subject  of  the  “Equitable  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,”  for  which  the  commissioners  recommended 
an  international  dam  and  reservoir,  approved  by  Mexico,  but  still  under 
consideration  by  this  Government.  Pending  these  questions  it  is  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  life  of  the  commission,  which  expires  December 
23  next. 

The  coronation  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  made  the 
occasion  of  fitting  congratulations. 

The  claim  of  Victor  H.  McCord  against  Peru,  which  for  a number  of 
years  has  been  pressed  by  this  Government  and  has  on  several  occasions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
A protocol  was  signed  May  17,  1898,  whereby,  the  fact  of  liability  being 
admitted,  the  question  of  the  amount  to  be  awarded  was  submitted  to  the 
chief  justice  of  Canada  as  sole  arbitrator.  His  award  sets  the  indemnity 
due  the  claimant  at  $40,000. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  given  the  prescribed  notification  of  its 
intention  to  abrogate  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
concluded  with  this  country  August  31,  1887.  As  that  treaty  contains 
many  important  provisions  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  commerce 
and  good  relations,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  replaced  by  the  nego- 
tiation of  renewed  provisions  within  the  brief  twelve  months  intervening 
before  the  treaty  terminates,  I have  invited  suggestions  by  Peru  as  to 
the  particular  provisions  it  is  desired  to  annul,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  remaining  articles  may  be  provisionally  saved. 

His  Majesty  the  Czar  having  announced  his  purpose  to  raise  the 
Imperial  Russian  mission  at  this  capital  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy, 

I responded,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1893,  by  commissioning  and  accrediting  the  actual  representative  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
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tiary.  The  Russian  ambassador  to  this  country  has  since  presented  his 
credentials. 

The  proposal  of  the  Czar  for  a general  reduction  of  the  vast  military 
establishments  that  weigh  so  heavily  upon  many  peoples  in  time  of  peace 
was  communicated  to  this  Government  with  an  earnest  invitation  to  be 
represented  in  the  conference  which  it  is  contemplated  to  assemble  with 
a view  to  discussing  the  means  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  a result. 
His  Majesty  was  at  once  informed  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  the  principle  involved  in  his  exalted  proposal  and  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  The  active 
military  force  of  the  Uhited  States,  as  measured  by  our  population,  terri- 
torial area,  and  taxable  wealth,  is,  and  under  any  conceivable  prospective 
conditions  must  continue  to  be,  in  time  of  peace  so  conspicuously  less 
than  that  of  the  armed  powers  to  whom  the  Czar’s  appeal  is  especially 
addressed  that  the  question  can  have  for  us  no  practical  importance  save 
as  marking  an  auspicious  step  toward  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  modern  peoples  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
them;  but  in  this  view  it  behooves  us  as  a nation  to  lend  countenance 
and  aid  to  the  beneficent  project. 

The  claims  of  owners  of  American  sealing  vessels  for  seizure  by  Rus- 
sian cruisers  in  Bering  Sea  are  being  pressed  to  a settlement.  The  equi- 
ties of  the  cases  justify  the  expectation  that  a measure  of  reparation  will 
eventually  be  accorded  in  harmony  with  precedent  and  in  the  light  of  the 
proven  facts. 

The  recommendation  made  in  my  special  message  of  April  27  last  is 
renewed,  that  appropriation  be  made  to  reimburse  the  master  and  owners 
of  the  Russian  bark  Ha?is  for  wrongful  arrest  of  the  master  and  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel  in  February,  1896,  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi.  The  papers  accom- 
panying my  said  message  make  out  a most  meritorious  claim  and  justify 
the  urgency  with  which  it  has  been  presented  by  the  Government  of 
Russia. 

Malietoa  Laupepa,  King  of  Samoa,  died  on  August  22  last.  Accord- 
ing to  Article  I of  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  “his  successor  .shall  be  duly 
elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa.” 

Arrangements  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  signatories  of  the 
general  act  for  the  return  of  Mataafa  and  the  other  exiled  Samoan  chiefs, 
they  were  brought  from  Jaluit  by  a German  war  vessel  and  landed  at 
Apia  on  September  18  last. 

Whether  the  death  of  Malietoa  and  the  return  of  his  old-time  rival 
Mataafa  will  add  to  the  undesirable  complications  which  the  execution 
of  the  tripartite  general  act  has  heretofore  developed  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  efforts  of  this  Government  will,  as  heretofore,  be  addressed  toward 
a harmonious  and  exact  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  international 
engagement  to  which  the  United  States  became  a party  in  1889. 
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The  Cheek  claim  against  Siam,  after  some  five  years  of  controversy, 
has  been  adjusted  by  arbitration  under  an  agreement  signed  July  6,  1897, 
an  award  of  706,721  ticals  (about  $187,987.78),  with  release  of  the  Cheek 
estate  from  mortgage  claims,  having  been  rendered  March  21,  1898,  in 
favor  of  the  claimant  by  the  arbitrator,  Sir  Nicholas  John  Hannen,  British 
chief  justice  for  China  and  Japan. 

An  envoy  from  Siam  has  been  accredited  to  this  Government  and  has 
presented  his  credentials. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbieaK  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment, fulfilling  the  high  mission  it  has  deservedly  assumed  as  the 
patron  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  proposed  to  the  United  States  and 
Spain  that  they  should  severally  recognize  and  carry  into  execution,  as  a 
modus  viveiidi , during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  the  additional  arti- 
cles proposed  by  the  international  conference  of  Geneva,  October  20, 1868, 
extending  the  effects  of  the  existing  Red  Cross  convention  of  1864  to 
the  conduct  of  naval  war.  Following  the  example  set  by  France  and 
Germany  in  1870  in  adopting  such  a ?nodus  vivendi , and  in  view  of 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  those  additional  articles  in  1882, 
although  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof  still  remained  uneffected, 
the  Swiss  proposal  was  promptly  and  cordially  accepted  by  us,  and  simul- 
taneously by  Spain. 

This  Government  feels  a keen  satisfaction  in  having  thus  been  ena- 
bled to  testify  its  adherence  to  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity  even 
amidst  the  clash  of  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the 
Red  Cross  compact  to  hostilities  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land  may  soon  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  through  the  general  promulgation  of  the  addi- 
tional  naval  Red  Cross  articles  by  the  maritime  powers  now  parties  to 
the  convention  of  1864. 

The  important  question  of  the  claim  of  Switzerland  to  the  perpetual 
cantonal  allegiance  of  American  citizens  of  Swiss  origin  has  not  made 
hopeful  progress  toward  a solution,  and  controversies  in  this  regard  still 
continue. 

The  newly  accredited  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
carries  instructions  looking  to  the  disposal  of  matters  in  controversy  with 
Turkey  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  especially  charged  to  press  for  a 
just  settlement  of  our  claims  for  indemnity  by  reason  of  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  American  missionaries  resident  in  that  country  during 
the  Armenian  troubles  of  1895,  as  well  as  f°r  the  recognition  of  older 
claims  of  equal  justness. 

He  is  also  instructed  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  growing  out 
of  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  recognize  the  acquired  citizenship  of  Ottoman- 
born  persons  naturalized  in  the  United  States  since  1869  without  prior 
imperial  consent,  and  in  the  same  general  relation  he  is  directed  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a solution  of  the  question  which  has  more  or  less 
acutely  existed  since  1869  concerning  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the 
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United  States  in  matters  of  criminal  procedure  and  punishment  under 
Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1830.  This  latter  difficulty  grows  out  of  a 
verbal  difference,  claimed  by  Turkey  to  be  essential,  between  the  original 
Turkish  text  and  the  promulgated  translation. 

After  more  than  two  years  from  the  appointment  of  a consul  of  this 
country  to  Erzerum,  he  has  received  his  exequatur. 

The  arbitral  tribunal  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  February  2,  1897, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  to  determine  the  boundary  line 
between  the  latter  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  is  to  convene  at 
Paris  during  the  present  month.  It  is  a source  of  much  gratification  to 
this  Government  to  see  the  friendly  resort  of  arbitration  applied  to  the 
settlement  of  this  controversy,  not  alone  because  of  the  earnest  part  we 
have  had  in  bringing  about  the  result,  but  also  because  the  two  members 
named  on  behalf  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  chosen  from  our  highest  court,  appropriately  testify  the  continu- 
ing interest  we  feel  in  the  definitive  adjustment  of  the  question  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  The  British  members,  Ford  Herschell 
and  Sir  Richard  Collins,  are  jurists  of  no  less  exalted  repute,  while  the 
fifth  member  and  president  of  the  tribunal,  M.  F.  De  Martens,  has  earned 
a world-wide  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  international  law. 

The  claim  of  Felipe  Scandella  against  Venezuela  for  arbitrary  expul- 
sion and  injury  to  his  business  has  been  adjusted  by  the  revocation  of  the 
order  of  expulsion  and  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $16,000. 

I have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  created  in  1890  as  the  organ  for  promoting  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  fraternal  relations  among  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  has  become  a more  efficient  instrument  of  the  wise 
purposes  of  its  founders,  and  is  receiving  the  cordial  support  of  the 
contributing  members  of  the  international  union  which  are  actually 
represented  in  its  board  of  management.  A commercial  directory,  in 
two  volumes,  containing  a mass  of  statistical  matter  descriptive  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  various  countries,  has  been 
printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  and  a monthly 
bulletin  published  in  these  four  languages  and  distributed  in  the  Eatin- 
American  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  medium  for  disseminating  information  and  furthering  the  varied 
interests  of  the  international  union. 

During  the  past  year  the  important  work  of  collecting  information  of 
practical  benefit  to  American  industries  and  trade  through  the  agency 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  has  been  steadily  advanced,  and  in 
order  to  lay  such  data  before  the  public  with  the  least  delay  the  practice 
was  begun  in  January,  1898,  of  issuing  the  commercial  reports  from  day 
to  day  as  they  are  received  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  believed 
that  for  promptitude  as  well  as  fullness  of  information  the  service  thus 
supplied  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  be  found  to  show  sen- 
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sible  improvement  and  to  merit  the  liberal  support  of  Congress. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  year  bring  forcibly  home  to  us  a sense  of 
the  burdens  and  the  waste  of  war.  We  desire,  in  common  with  most 
civilized  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the  damage  sus- 
tained in  time  of  war  by  peaceable  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  true  we 
may  suffer  in  such  cases  less  than  other  communities,  but  all  nations  are 
damaged  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension  into 
which  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  throws  the  entire  commercial  world.  It 
should  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  minimize,  so  far  as  practicable,  this  in- 
evitable loss  and  disturbance.  This  purpose  can  probably  best  be  accom- 
plished by  an  international  agreement  to  regard  all  private  property  at 
sea  as  exempt  from  capture  or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  belligerent 
powers.  The  United  States  Government  has  for  many  years  advocated 
this  humane  and  beneficent  principle,  and  is  now  in  position  to  recom- 
mend it  to  other  powers  without  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives.  I 
therefore  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  Executive  be  authorized 
to  correspond  with  the  governments  of  the  principal  maritime  powers 
with  a view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations 
the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contra- 
band of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent  powers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  includ- 
ing $64,751,223  received  from  sale  of  Pacific  railroads,  amounted  to 
$405,321,335,  and  its  expenditures  to  $443,368,582.  There  wras  collected 
from  customs  $149,575,062  and  from  internal  revenue  $170,900,641. 
Our  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $324,635,479,  a decrease  of  $58, 156,690 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  importations  free  of  duty  amounted  to  $291,- 
414,175,  a decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $90,524,068.  Internal- 
revenue  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $24,212,067. 

The  total  tax  collected  on  distilled  spirits  was  $92,546,999;  on  manu- 
factured tobacco,  $36,230,522,  and  on  fermented  liquors,  $39,515,421. 
We  exported  merchandise  during  the  year  amounting  to  $1,231,482,330, 
an  increase  of  $180,488,774  from  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  present  revenue  laws  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  will  be  $577,- 
874,647,  and  its  expenditures  $689,874,647,  resulting  in  a deficiency  of 
$1 12,000,000. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1898,  there  was  held  in  the  Treasury  gold 
coin  amounting  to  $138,441,547,  gold  bullion  amounting  to  $138,502,545, 
silver  bullion  amounting  to  $93,359,250,  and  other  forms  of  money 
amounting  to  $451,963,981. 

On  the  same  date  the  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation,  or 
not  included  in  Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,886,879,504,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  $165,794,966.  Estimating  our  population  at  75,194,000  at 
the  time  mentioned,  the  per  capita  circulation  was  $25.09.  O11  the  same 
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date  there  was  in  the  Treasury  gold  bullion  amounting  to  $138,502,545. 

The  provisions  made  for  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Treasury 
in  connection  with  the  war  have  given  increased  confidence  in  the  pur- 
pose and  power  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  present  standard, 
and  have  established  more  firmly  than  ever  the  national  credit  at  home 
and  abroad.  A marked  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  inflow  of  gold  *** 
the  Treasury.  Its  net  gold  holdings  on  November  1,  1898,  were  $239,- 
885,162  as  compared  with  $153,573,147  on  November  1,  1897,  and  an 
increase  of  net  cash  of  $207,756,100,  November  1,  1897,  to  $300,238,275, 
November  1,  1898.  The  present  ratio  of  net  Treasury  gold  to  outstand- 
ing Government  liabilities,  including  United  States  notes,  Treasury  notes 
of  1890,  silver  certificates,  currency  certificates,  standard  silver  dollars, 
and  fractional  silver  coin,  November  1,  1898,  was  25.35  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  16.96  per  cent,  November  1,  1897. 

I renew  so  much  of  my  recommendation  of  December,  1897,  as  follows: 

That  when  any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for  redemption  in  gold 
and  are  redeemed  in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart  and  only  paid  out 
in  exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvious  duty.  If  the  holder  of  the  United  States 
note  prefers  the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  Government,  he  should  not  receive  back 
from  the  Government  a United  States  note  without  paying  gold  in  exchange  for  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  made  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  Government  issues  an 
interest-bearing  debt  to  provide  gold  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes — 
a non-interest-bearing  debt.  Surely  it  should  not  pay  them  out  again  except  on 
demand  and  for  gold.  If  they  are  put  out  in  any  other  way,  they  may  return  again, 
to  be  followed  by  another  bond  issue  to  redeem  them — another  interest-bearing  debt 
to  redeem  a non-interest-bearing  debt. 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  the  belief  that  such  provisions 
of  law  would  insure  to  a greater  degree  the  safety  of  the  present  stand- 
ard, and  better  protect  our  currency  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
subjected  from  a disturbance  in  the  general  business  conditions  of  the 
country. 

In  my  judgment  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  amply  justi- 
fies the  immediate  enactment  of  the  legislation  recommended  one  year 
ago,  under  which  a portion  of  the  gold  holdings  should  be  placed  in 
a trust  fund  from  which  greenbacks  should  be  redeemed  upon  presenta- 
tion, but  when  once  redeemed  should  not  thereafter  be  paid  out  except 
for  gold. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  other  legislation  relating  to  our  currency 
is  not  required;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  obvious  demand  for  it. 

The  importance  of  adequate  provision  which  will  insure  to  our  future 
a money  standard  related  as  our  money  standard  now  is  to  that  of  our 
commercial  rivals  is  generally  recognized. 

The  companion  proposition  that  our  domestic  paper  currency  shall  be 
kept  safe  and  yet  be  so  related  to  the  needs  of  our  industries  and  internal 
commerce  as  to  be  adequate  and  responsive  to  such  needs  is  a proposition 
scarcely  less  important.  The  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  is  commended  to 
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the  wise  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  changed  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  resulting  from  the  war, 
compel  the  prompt  adoption  of  a maritime  policy  by  the  United  States. 
There  should  be  established  regular  and  frequent  steamship  communica- 
tion, encouraged  by  the  United  States,  under  the  American  flag,  with 
the  newly  acquired  islands.  Spain  furnished  to  its  colonies,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $ 2,000,000 , steamship  lines  communicating  with  a portion 
of  the  world’s  markets,  as  well  as  with  trade  centers  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  will  not  undertake  to  do  less.  It  is  our 
duty  to  furnish  the  people  of  Hawaii  with  facilities,  under  national 
control,  for  their  export  and  import  trade.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
present  situation  calls  for  legislation  which  shall  be  prompt,  durable, 
and  liberal. 

The  part  which  American  merchant  vessels  and  their  seamen  peu 
formed  in  the  war  with  Spain  demonstrates  that  this  service,  furnishing 
both  pickets  and  the  second  line  of  defense,  is  a national  necessity,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  constitutional  way.  Details  and  methods 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  are  discussed  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
respectfully  invited. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I recommended  that  Congress  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  systematic  in- 
vestigations with  reference  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  yellow  fever. 
This  matter  has  acquired  an  increased  importance  as  a result  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  island  and  the  United  States  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect.  The  sanitary  problems  connected  with  our  new  relations  with 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  are  no  less  impor- 
tant than  those  relating  to  finance,  commerce,  and  administration.  It  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  these  problems  may  be  considered  by  competent 
experts  and  that  everything  may  be  done  which  the  most  recent  advances 
in  sanitary  science  can  offer  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our  sol- 
diers in  those  islands  and  of  our  citizens  who  are  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  infection  from  the  importation  of  yellow  fever.  I therefore  renew 
my  recommendation  that  the  authority  of  Congress  may  be  given  and  a 
suitable  appropriation  made  to  provide  for  a commission  of  experts  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1898,  authorizing  the 
President  in  his  discretion,  “upon  a declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  or  a 
declaration  by  Congress  that  war  exists,’’  I directed  the  increase  of  the 
Regular  Army  to  the  maximum  of  62,000,  authorized  in  said  act. 

There  are  now  in  the  Regular  Army  57,862  officers  and  men.  I11  said 
act  it  was  provided — 

That  at  the  end  of  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  may  become  involved  the 
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Army  shall  be  reduced  to  a peace  basis  by  the  transfer  in  the  same  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice or  absorption  by  promotion  or  honorable  discharge,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  establish,  of  supernumerary  commissioned  officers  and  the  hon- 
orable discharge  or  transfer  of  supernumerary  enlisted  men;  and  nothing  contained 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  permanent  increase  of  the  commis- 
sioned or  enlisted  force  of  the  Regular  Army  beyond  that  now  provided  by  the  law 
in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  except  as  to  the  increase  of  twenty-five  majors 
provided  for  in  section  i hereof. 

The  importance  of  legislation  for  the  permanent  increase  of  the  Army 
is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  that  purpose  has  my  unqualified  approval.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  this  time,  and  probably  for  some  time  in  the  future,  100,000  men 
will  be  none  too  many  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  At  all 
events,  whether  that  number  shall  be  required  permanently  or  not,  the 

power  should  be  given  to  the  President  to  enlist  that  force  if  in  his  dis- 
cretion it  should  be  necessary;  and  the  further  discretion  should  be 
given  him  to  recruit  for  the  Army  within  the  above  limit  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  with  the  government  of  which  we  are  charged. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  muster  out  the  entire  Volunteer  Army  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  establishment. 
This  will  be  only  an  act  of  justice  and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
brave  men  who  left  their  homes  and  employments  to  help  the  country  in 
its  emergency. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I stated; 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  main  line,  was  sold  under  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  on  the  ist  and  2d  of  November  of  this  year.  The 
amount  due  the  Government  consisted  of  the  principal  of  the  subsidy  bonds,  $27,236,- 
512,  and  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  $31,211,711.75,  making  the  total  indebtedness 
$58,448,223.75.  The  bid  at  the  sale  covered  the  first-mortgage  lien  and  the  entire 
mortgage  claim  of  the  Government,  principal  and  interest. 

This  left  the  Kansas  Pacific  case  unconcluded.  By  a decree  of  the 
court  in  that  case  an  upset  price  for  the  property  was  fixed  at  a sum 
which  would  yield  to  the  Government  only  $2, 500, 000  upon  its  lien. 
The  sale,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  was  postponed  first  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897,  and  later,  upon  the  application  of  the  United  States,  was 
postponed  to  the  16th  day  of  February,  1898. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  required 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a larger  sum,  I directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  the  act  passed  March  3,  1887,  1°  PaY  out 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same  the  amounts 
due  upon  all  prior  mortgages  upon  the  Eastern  and  Middle  divisions  of 
said  railroad  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
whereupon  the  Attorney- General  prepared  a petition  to  be  presented 
to  the  court,  offering  to  redeem  said  prior  liens  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  might  direct,  and  praying  that  thereupon  the  United  States  might 
be  held  to  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  said  prior  lien  holders  and 
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that  a receiver  might  be  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
premises  and  maintain  and  operate  the  same  until  the  court  or  Congress 
otherwise  directed.  Thereupon  the  reorganization  committee  agreed 
that  if  said  petition  was  withdrawn  and  the  sale  allowed  to  proceed  on  the 
1 6th  of  February,  1898,  they  would  bid  a sum  at  the  sale  which  would 
realize  to  the  Government  the  entire  principal  of  its  debt,  $6,303,000. 

Believing  that  no  better  price  could  be  obtained  and  appreciating  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Government  would  labor  if  it  should  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  road  at  the  sale,  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  by 
Congress  to  take  charge  of  and  operate  the  road  I directed  that  upon 
the  guaranty  of  a minimum  bid  which  should  give  the  Government  the 
principal  of  its  debt  the  sale  should  proceed.  By  this  transaction  the 

Government  secured  an  advance  of  $3,803,000  over  and  above  the  suns 
which  the  court  had  fixed  as  the  upset  price,  and  which  the  reorganiza- 
tion  committee  had  declared  was  the  maximum  which  they  would  pay 
for  the  property. 

It  is  a gratifying  fact  that  the  result  of  these  proceedings  against  the 
Union  Pacific  system  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  line  is  that  the  Government 
has  received  on  account  of  its  subsidy  claim  the  sum  of  $64,751,223.75, 
an  increase  of  $18,997,163.76  over  the  sum  which  the  reorganization 
committee  originally  agreed  to  bid  for  the  joint  property,  the  Govern- 
ment receiving  its  whole  claim,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  the  principal  of  its  debt  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

Steps  had  been  taken  to  foreclose  the  Government’s  lien  upon  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but  before  action  was  commenced 
Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  July  7,  1898,  creating  a commission 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  their  successors  in  office,  with  full 
power  to  settle  the  indebtedness  to  the  Government  growing  out  of  the 
issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  West- 
ern Pacific  bond-aided  railroads,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

No  report  has  yet  been  made  to  me  by  the  commission  thus  created. 
Whatever  action  is  had  looking  to  a settlement  of  the  indebtedness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  referred  to  will  be  duly  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  condition  of 
the  present  building  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  busi- 
ness of  that  Department  has  increased  very  greatly  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  its  present  quarters.  The  building  now  occupied  by  it  is  neither 
large  enough  nor  of  suitable  arrangement  for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  the  business  of  the  Department.  The  Supervising  Architect  has  pro- 
nounced it  unsafe  and  unsuited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The 
Attorney-General  in  his  report  states  that  the  library  of  the  Department 
is  upon  the  fourth  floor,  and  that  all  the  space  allotted  to  it  is  so  crowded 
with  books  as  to  dangerously  overload  the  structure.  The  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  building  is  of  an  old  and  dilapi- 
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dated  appearance,  unsuited  to  the  dignity  which  should  attach  to  this 
important  Department. 

A proper  regard  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  officers 
and  employees  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  a liberal  sum  of  money 
in  the  erection  of  a new  building  of  commodious  proportions  and  hand- 
some appearance  upon  the  very  advantageous  site  already  secured  for 
that  purpose,  including  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  structure  and 
adjoining  vacant  lot,  comprising  in  all  a frontage  of  201  feet  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  and  a depth  of  1 36  feet. 

In  this  connection  I may  likewise  refer  to  the  inadequate  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Capitol,  and  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  a separate  building  fox 
the  court  and  its  officers  and  library  upon  available  ground  near  the 
Capitol. 

The  postal  service  of  the  country  advances  with  extraordinary  growth. 
Within  twenty  years  both  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  have  multiplied  threefold.  In  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  nearly  doubled.  Our  postal  business  grows  much  more  rapidly 
than  our  population.  It  now  involves  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  a 
year,  numbers  73,000  post-offices,  and  enrolls  200,000  employees.  This 
remarkable  extension  of  a service  which  is  an  accurate  index  of  the  public 
conditions  presents  gratifying  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  education, 
of  the  increase  of  communication  and  business  activity,  and  of  the  im- 
provement of  mail  facilities  leading  to  their  constantly  augmenting  use. 

The  war  with  Spain  laid  new  and  exceptional  labors  on  the  Post-Office 
Department.  The  mustering  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  required  special  mail  arrangements  for  every  camp  and 
every  campaign.  The  communication  between  home  and  camp  was  nat- 
urally eager  and  expectant.  In  some  of  the  larger  places  of  rendezvous 
as  many  as  50,000  letters  a day  required  handling.  This  necessity  was 
met  by  the  prompt  detail  and  dispatch  of  experienced  men  from  the  estab- 
lished force  and  by  directing  all  the  instrumentalities  of  the  railway  mail 
and  post-office  service,  so  far  as  necessary,  to  this  new  need.  Congress 
passed  an  act  empowering  the  Postmaster- General  to  establish  offices  cr 
branches  at  every  military  camp  or  station,  and  under  this  authority  the 
postal  machinery  was  speedily  put  into  effective  operation. 

Under  the  same  authority,  when  our  forces  moved  upon  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  they  were  attended  and  followed  by  the  postal 
service.  Though  the  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  where  necessary,  it  was  early  determined  that  the  public 
interests  would  best  be  subserved,  not  by  new  designations,  but  by  the 
detail  of  experienced  men  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  service,  and 
this  policy  was  steadily  followed.  When  the  territory  which  was  the 
theater  of  conflict  came  into  our  possession,  it  became  necessary  to  rees- 
tablish mail  facilities  for  the  resident  population  as  well  as  to  provide 
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them  for  our  forces  of  occupation,  and  the  former  requirement  was  met 
thnausli  the  extension  and  application  of  the  latter  obligation.  I gave 
the  requisite  authority , and  the  same  general  principle  was  applied  to  this 
as  to  other  branches  of  civil  administration  under  military  occupation. 
The  details  are  more  particularly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and,  while  the  work  is  only  just  begun,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  service  in  the  territory  which  has  come  under  our  control 
is  already  materially  improved. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 
to  the  increase  of  the  Navy  have  my  earnest  approval: 

i.  Three  seagoing  sheathed  and  coppered  battle  ships  of  about  13,500 
tons  trial  displacement,  carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful 
ordnance  for  vessels  of  their  class,  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable 
speed  and  great  radius  of  action.  Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  armament,  $3,600,000  each. 

2-  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  armored  cruisers  of  about  12,000  tons 
trial  displacement,  carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  ord- 
nance for  vessels  of  their  class,  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed 
and  great  radius  of  action.  Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armor  and  arma- 
ment, $4,000,000  each. 

3.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  protected  cruisers  of  about  6,000  tons 
trial  displacement,  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  and  great  radius 
of  action,  and  to  carry  the  most  powerful  ordnance  suitable  for  vessels  of 
their  class.  Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  $2, 150,000 
each. 

4.  Six  sheathed  and  coppered  cruisers  of  about  2,500  tons  trial  d^ 
placement,  to  have  the  highest  speed  compatible  with  good  cruising 
qualities,  great  radius  of  action,  and  to  carry  the  most  powerful  ordnance 
suited  to  vessels  of  their  class.  Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armament, 
$1, 141,800  each. 

I join  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  recommending  that  the 
grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  be  temporarily  revived,  to  be  filled 
by  officers  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  with 
Spain. 

I earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  early  legislation 
providing  for  the  taking  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  This  is  necessary  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  must  be  performed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  schedules  preparatory  to  the  enumeration  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

There  were  on  the  pension  rolls  on  June  30,  1898,  993,714  names,  an 
Increase  of  nearly  18,000  over  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  the  same  day 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1896,  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1898  was 
$140,000,000.  Eight  million  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two dollars  and  forty-six  cents  was  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March 
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31,  1898,  to  cover  deficiencies  in  army  pensions,  and  repayments  in  the 
sum  of  $12,020.33,  making  a total  of  $148,082,892.79  available  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  1898.  The  amount  disbursed 
from  that  sum  was  $144,651,879.80,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,431,012.99 
unexpended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  which  was  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury. There  were  389  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  by  special 
acts  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  making  a 
total  of  6,486  pensioners  by  Congressional  enactments  since  1861. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  past  year  were 
$1,253,948.44.  The  expenditures  were  $1,081,633.79,  leaving  a surplus 
of  $172,314.65. 

The  public  lands  disposed  of  by  the  Government  during  the  year 
reached  8,453,896.92  acres,  an  increase  of  614,780.26  acres  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  receipts  from  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $2,277,995.18,  an  increase  of  $190,063.90  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  lands  embraced  in  the  eleven  forest  reservations  which 
were  suspended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  again  became  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  proclamations  of  February  22,  1897,  creating  them, 
which  added  an  estimated  amount  of  19,951,360  acres  to  the  area  em- 
braced in  the  reserves  previously  created.  In  addition  thereto  two  new 
reserves  were  created  during  the  year — the  Pine  Mountain  and  Zaca  Lake 
Reserve,  in  California,  embracing  1,644,594  acres,  and  the  Prescott  Re- 
serve, in  Arizona,  embracing  10,240  acres — while  the  Pecos  River  Reserve, 
in  New  Mexico,  has  been  changed  and  enlarged  to  include  120,000  addi- 
tional acres. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  thirty  forest  reservations,  not  including  those 
of  the  Afognak  Forest  and  the  Fish-Culture  Reserve,  in  Alaska,  had  been 
created  by  Executive  proclamations  under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  40,719,474  acres. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  inaugurated  a forest  system,  made 
possible  by  the  act  of  July,  1898,  for  a graded  force  of  officers  in  con- 
trol of  the  reserves.  This  system  has  only  been  in  full  operation  since 
August,  but  good  results  have  already  been  secured  in  many  sections. 
The  reports  received  indicate  that  the  system  of  patrol  has  not  only  pre- 
vented destructive  fires  from  gaining  headway,  but  has  diminished  the 
number  of  fires. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Congress  is  called  to  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  shows 
marked  progress.  But  one  outbreak  of  a serious  character  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  among  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota,  which 
happily  has  been  suppressed. 

While  it  has  not  yet  been  practicable  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  “ for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,”  it  is  having  a salutary  effect  upon 
the  nations  composing  the  five  tribes.  The  Dawes  Commission  reports 
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that  the  most  gratifying  results  and  greater  advance  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Government  have  been  secured  in  the  past 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  I can  not  too  strongly  indorse  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  30,000  white 
children  resident  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  active  in  the  past  year. 
Explorers  have  been  sent  to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemispheres  for  seeds  and  plants  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  further  view  of  opening  up  markets  for  our 
surplus  products.  The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  treeless  regions  of  our  country  and  is  introdu- 
cing species  specially  adapted  to  semiarid  regions.  Forest  fires,  which 
seriously  interfere  with  production,  especially  in  irrigated  regions,  are 
being  studied,  that  losses  from  this  cause  may  be  avoided.  The  Depart- 
ment is  inquiring  into  the  use  and  abuse  of  water  in  many  States  of  the 
West,  and  collating  information  regarding  the  laws  of  the  States,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  in  this  regard, 
so  that  uniformity  may  be  secured.  Experiment  stations  are  becoming 
more  effective  every  year.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $720,000  by 
Congress  is  supplemented  by  $400,000  from  the  States.  Nation-wide 
experiments  have  been  conducted  to  ascertain  the  suitableness  as  to  soil 
and  climate  and  States  for  growing  sugar  beets.  The  number  of  sugar 
factories  has  been  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  its  own  sugar  from  this  source  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  Weather  Bureau  forecast  and  observation  stations  have  been  ex- 
tended around  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  give  early  warning  of  the  approach 

hurricanes  from  the  south  seas  to  our  fleets  and  merchant  marine 

In  the  year  1900  will  occur  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16, 
1790.  In  May,  1800,  the  archives  and  general  offices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  removed  to  this  place.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1800, 
the  National  Congress  met  here  for  the  first  time  and  assumed  exclusive 
control  of  the  Federal  district  and  city.  This  interesting  event  assumes 
all  the  more  significance  when  we  recall  the  circumstances  attending  the 
choosing  of  the  site,  the  naming  of  the  capital  in  honor  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
its  future  development  on  a magnificent  scale. 

These  original  plans  have  been  wrought  out  with  a constant  progress 
and  a signal  success  even  beyond  anything  their  framers  could  have  fore- 
seen. The  people  of  the  country  are  justly  proud  of  the  distinctive 
beauty  and  government  of  the  capital  and  of  the  rare  instruments  of 
science  and  education  which  here  find  their  natural  home. 

A movement  lately  inaugurated  by  the  citizens  to  have  the  anniversary 
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celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies,  including,  perhaps,  the  establishment 
of  a handsome  permanent  memorial  to  mark  so  historical  an  occasion 
and  to  give  it  more  than  local  recognition,  has  met  with  general  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

I recommend  to  the  Congress  the  granting  of  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  and  the  appointment  of  a committee  from  its  respective  bodies. 
It  might  also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee from  the  country  at  large,  which,  acting  with  the  Congressional 
and  District  of  Columbia  committees,  can  complete  the  plans  for  an  ap- 
propriate national  celebration. 

The  alien  contract  law  is  shown  by  experience  to  need  some  amend- 
ment; a measure  providing  better  protection  for  seamen  is  proposed; 
the  rightful  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  are  suggested  for  consideration;  and  I 
commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  several  departmental  reports  will  be  laid  before  you.  They  give 
in  great  detail  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  during  the 
past  year  and  discuss  many  questions  upon  which  the  Congress  may  feel 
called  upon  to  act. 
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Executive  Mansion,  December  5, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

At  the  threshold  of  your  deliberations  you  are  called  to  mourn  with 
your  countrymen  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hobart,  who  passed 
from  this  life  on  the  morning  of  November  21  last.  His  great  soul 
now  rests  in  eternal  peace.  His  private  life  was  pure  and  elevated, 
while  his  public  career  was  ever  distinguished  by  large  capacity, 
stainless  integrity,  and  exalted  motives.  He  has  been  removed  from 
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the  high  office  which  he  honored  and  dignified,  but  his  lofty  charac- 
ter, his  devotion  to  duty,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  noble  virtues 
remain  with  us  as  a priceless  legacy  and  example. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Congress  convenes  in  its  first  regular  session  with 
the  country  in  a condition  of  unusual  prosperity,  of  universal  good 
will  among  the  people  at  home,  and  in  relations  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  ever)  government  of  the  world.  Our  foreign  commerce 
has  shown  great  increase  in  volume  and  value.  The  combined  im- 
ports and  expoits  for  the  year  are  the  largest  ever  shown  by  a single 
year  m all  our  history.  Our  exports  for  1899  alone  exceeded  by 
more  than  a billion  dollars  our  imports  and  exports  combined  in 
1870.  The  imports  per  capita  are  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1870,  while 
the  exports  per  capita  are  58  per  cent  more  than  in  1870,  showing 
the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  its 
own  increasing  population,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  those  of  the 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  were  $784,776,142.  Of  manu- 
factured products  we  exported  in  value  $339,592, 146,  being  larger 
than  any  previous  year.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  only  years 
in  all  our  history  when  the  products  of  our  manufactories  sold  abroad 
exceeded  those  bought  abroad  were  1898  and  1899. 

Government  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1899,  including  $11,798,314.14,  part  payment  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  indebtedness,  aggregated  $610,982,004.35.  Customs 
receipts  were  $206,128,481.75,  and  those  from  internal  revenue  $273,- 

437,161.51. 

For  the  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  were  $700,093,564.02,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $89,111,559.67. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  the  Receipts  for  the 
ouirent  fiscal  year  will  aggregate  $640,958,112,  and  upon  the  basis  of 
present  appropriations  the  expenditures  will  aggregate  $600,958,112, 
leaving  a surplus  of  $40,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  internal-revenue  re- 
ceipts were  increased  about  $100,000,000. 

The  present  gratifying  strength  of  the  Treasury  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  on  December  1,  1899,  the  available  cash  balance  was  $278,- 
°°4,837. 72,  of  which  $239, 744,905. 36  was  in  gold  coin  and  bullion. 
The  conditions  of  confidence  which  prevail  throughout  the  country 
have  brought  gold  into  more  general  use  and  customs  receipts  are 
now  almost  entirely  paid  in  that  coin. 

The  strong  position  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  cash  on  hand 
and  the  favorable  shewing  made  by  the  revenues  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  action  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3694,  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  sinking 
fund.  Receipts  exceeded  expenditures  for  the  first  five  months  of 
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the  current  fiscal  year  by  $13,413,389.91,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  there  will  be  a surplus 
of  approximately  $40,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  deemed  advisable  and  proper  to  resume  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  sinking-fund  law,  which  for  eight  years 
has  not  been  done  because  of  deficiencies  in  the  revenues.  The 
Treasury  Department  therefore  offered  to  purchase  during  Novem- 
ber $25,000,000  of  the  5 per  cent  loan  of  1904,  or  the  4 per  cent 
funded  loan  of  1907,  at  the  current  market  price.  The  amount 
offered  and  purchased  during  November  was  $18,408,600.  The  pre- 
mium paid  by  the  Government  on  such  purchases  was  $2,263,521  and 
the  net  saving  in  interest  was  about  $2,885,000.  The  success  of  this 
operation  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Government  to  continue  the 
offer  to  purchase  bonds  to  and  including  the  23d  day  of  December, 
instant,  unless  the  remainder  of  the  $25,000,000  called  for  should  be 

presented  in  the  meantime  for  redemption. 

Increased  activity  in  industry,  with  its  welcome  attendant — a 

larger  employment  for  labor  at  higher  wages — gives  to  the  body  of 
the  people  a larger  power  to  absorb  the  circulating  medium.  It  is 
further  true  that  year  by  year,  with  larger  areas  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, the  increasing  volume  of  agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn, 
and  wheat,  calls  for  a larger  volume  of  money  supply.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  at  the  crop-harvesting  and  crop-moving  period. 

In  its  earlier  history  the  National  Banking  Act  seemed  to  prove  a 
reasonable  avenue  through  which  needful  additions  to  the  circulation 
could  from  time  to  time  be  made.  Changing  conditions  have  ap- 
parently rendered  it  now  inoperative  to  that  end.  The  high  margin 
in  bond  securities  required,  resulting  from  large  premiums  which 
Government  bonds  command  in  the  market,  or  the  tax  on  note 
issues,  or  both  operating  together,  appear  to  be  the  influences  which 
impair  its  public  utility. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  important 
matter,  with  the  view  cf  ascertaining  whether  or  not  such  reasonable 
modifications  can  be  made  in  the  National  Banking  Act  as  will  ren- 
der its  service  in  the  particulars  here  referred  to  more  responsive  to 
the  people’s  needs.  I again  urge  that  national  banks  be  authorized 
to  organize  with  a capital  of  $25,000. 

I urgently  recommend  that  to  support  the  existing  gold  standard, 
and  to  maintain  “the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals 
(gold  and  silver)  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in 
the  market  and  in  the  payment  of  debts,”  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  given  additional  power  and  charged  with  the  duty  to 
sell  United  States  bonds  and  to  employ  such  other  effective  means 
as  may  be  necessary  to  these  ends.  The  authority  should  include 
the  power  to  sell  bonds  on  long  and  short  time,  as  conditions  may 
require,  and  should  provide  for  a rate  of  interest  lower  than  that 
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fixed  by  the  act  of  January  14,  1875.  While  there  is  now  no  com- 
mercial  fright  which  withdraws  gold  from  the  Government,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  widespread  confidence  that  gold  seeks  the  Treas- 
uiy  demanding  paper  money  in  exchange,  yet  the  very  situation 
points  to  the  present  as  the  most  fitting  time  to  make  adequate  pro- 
\ ision  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  public 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  purpose  of  the  Government  to  meet  all 
its  obligations  in  the  money  which  the  civilized  world  recognizes  as 
the  best.  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Government  are  con- 
ducted upon  a gold  basis.  We  receive  gold  when  we  sell  United 
States  bonds  and  use  gold  for  their  payment.  We  are  maintaining 
the  parity  of  all  the  money  issued  or  coined  by  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  doing  these  things  with  the  means  at  hand. 
Happily  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  loans 
to  supply  gold.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past,  however,  and  may 
have  to  be  done  in  the  future.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  provide 
at  once  the  best  means  to  meet  the  emergency  when  it  arises,  and 
the  best  means  are  those  which  are  the  most  certain  and  economical. 
Those  now  authorized  have  the  virtue  neither  of  directness  nor 
economy.  We  have  already  eliminated  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
financial  plight  and  embarrassment  during  the  years  1893,  1894,  1895 
and  1896.  Our  receipts  now  equal  our  expenditures;  deficient  reve- 
nues no  longer  create  alarm  Let  us  remove  the  only  remaining  cause 
by  conferring  the  full  and  necessary  power  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  impose  upon  him  the  duty  to  uphold  the  present  gold 
standard  and  preserve  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with 

each  other,  which  is  the  repeatedly  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection  I repeat  my  former  recommendations  that  a 
portion  of  the  gold  holdings  shall  be  placed  in  a trust  fund  from 
which  greenbacks  shall  be  redeemed  upon  presentation,  but  when 
once  redeemed  shall  not  thereafter  be  paid  out  except  for  gold. 

The  value  of  an  American  merchant  marine  to  the  extension  of 
our  commercial  trade  and  the  strengthening  of  our  power  upon  the 
sea  invites  the  immediate  action  of  the  Congress.  Our  national 
development  will  be  one-sided  and  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  inland  industries  remains  unaccompanied 
by  progress  on  the  seas.  There  is  no  lack  of  constitutional  authority 
for  legislation  which  shall  give  to  the  country  maritime  strength 
commensurate  with  its  industrial  achievements  and  with  its  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

*1  he  past  year  has  recorded  exceptional  activity  in  our  shipyards, 
and  the  promises  of  continual  prosperity  in  shipbuilding  are  abundant. 
Advanced  legislation  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  has  been 
enacted.  Our  coast  trade,  under  regulations  wisely  framed  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  Government  and  since,  shows  results  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  unequaled  in  our  records  or  those  of  any  other  power. 
We  shall  fail  to  realize  our  opportunities,  however,  if  we  compla- 
cently regard  only  matters  at  home  and  blind  ourselves  to  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  our  share  in  the  valuable  carrying  trade  of  the 
world. 

Last  year  American  vessels  transported  a smaller  share  of  our 
exports  and  imports  than  during  any  former  year  in  all  our  history, 
and  the  measure  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  was  pain- 
fully manifested  to  our  people.  Without  any  choice  of  our  own,  but 
from  necessity,  the  Departments  of  the  Government  charged  with 
military  and  naval  operations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  to 
obtain  from  foreign  flags  merchant  vessels  essential  for  those  opera- 
tions. 

The  other  great  nations  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  required 
means  to  develop  their  shipping  as  a factor  in  national  defense  and 
as  one  of  the  surest  and  speediest  means  of  obtaining  for  their  pro- 
ducers a share  in  foreign  markets.  Like  vigilance  and  effort  on  our 
part  cannot  fail  to  improve  our  situation,  which  is  regarded  with  hu- 
miliation at  home  and  with  surprise  abroad.  Even  the  seeming  sac- 
rifices, which  at  the  beginning  may  be  involved,  will  be  offset  later 
by  more  than  equivalent  gains. 

The  expense  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  to  be 
achieved.  The  reestablishment  of  our  merchant  marine  involves  in 
a large  measure  our  continued  industrial  progress  and  the  extension 
of  our  commercial  triumphs.  I am  satisfied  the  judgment  of  the 
country  favors  the  policy  of  aid  to  our  merchant  marine,  which  will 
broaden  our  commerce  and  markets  and  upbuild  our  sea-carrying 
capacity  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacture;  which, 
with  the  increase  of  our  Navy,  mean  more  work  and  wages  to  our 
countrymen,  as  well  as  a safeguard  to  American  interests  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Combinations  of  capital  organized  into  trusts  to  control  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  among  our  citizens,  to  stifle  competition,  limit  produc- 
tion, and  determine  the  prices  of  products  used  and  consumed  by 
the  people,  are  justly  provoking  public  discussion,  and  should  early 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  created  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of 
June  18,  1898,  has  been  engaged  in  extended  hearings  upon  the  dis- 
puted questions  involved  in  the  subject  of  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  competition.  They  have  not  yet  completed  their  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  at 
which  they  may  arrive  are  undetermined. 

The  subject  is  one  giving  rise  to  many  divergent  views  as  to  the 

nature  and  variety  or  cause  and  extent  of  the  injuries  to  the  public 

which  mav  result  from  large  combinations  concentrating  more  or  less 
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numerous  enterprises  and  establishments,  which  previously  to  the 
formation  of  the  combination  were  carried  on  separately. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which  engross  or  con- 
trol the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of  merchandise  or  commodity 
necessary  to  the  general  community,  by  suppressing  natural  and  or- 
dinary competition,  whereby  prices  are  unduly  enhanced  to  the  gen- 
eral consumer,  are  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common  law  but  also  to 
the  public  welfare.  There  must  be  a remedy  for  the  evils  involved 
in  such  organizations.  If  the  present  law  can  be  extended  more  cer- 
tainly to  control  or  check  these  monopolies  or  trusts,  it  should  be 
done  without  delay.  Whatever  power  the  Congress  possesses  over 
this  most  important  subject  should  be  promptly  ascertained  and  as- 
serted. 

President  Harrison  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1889, 
says : 

Earnest  attention  should  be  given  by  Congress  to  a consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of  capital  commonly  called  “trusts” 
is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  When  organized,  as  they  often  are,  to  crush  out 
all  healthy  competition  and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale  of  an  article  of 
commerce  and  general  necessity  they  are  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  public 
good,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  and  even  penal  legislation. 

An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  July,  1890. 
The  provisions  of  this  statute  are  comprehensive  and  stringent.  It 
declares  every  contract  or  combination,  in  the  form  of  a trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  the  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  to  be  unlawful.  It  denom- 
inates as  a criminal  every  person  who  makes  any  such  contract  or 
engages  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  and  provides  a pun- 
ishment by  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  invests  the  several  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  the  act,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  several  United 
States  district  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  viola- 
tions. It  further  confers  upon  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  the  act,  the 
power  to  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  to  recover  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained  and  the  costs  of  the  suit,  including 
reasonable  attorney  fees.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  act  is  aimed 
at  every  kind  of  combination  in  the  nature  of  a trust  or  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  interstate  or  international  commerce. 

The  prosecution  by  the  United  States  of  offenses  under  the  act  of 
1890  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  nota- 
ble efforts  in  the  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  such  as  the  Trans- 
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Missouri  Freight  Association  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  have 
been  successfully  opposed  and  suppressed. 

President  Cleveland  in  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1896  — 
more  than  six  years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  — after 
stating  the  evils  of  these  trust  combinations,  says : 

Though  Congress  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  matter  by  legislation,  the 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose  thus  far  have  proved  ineffective,  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  disposition  or  attempt  to  enforce  them,  but  simply  because  the  laws  them- 
selves as  interpreted  by  the  courts  do  not  reach  the  difficulty.  If  the  insufficien- 
cies of  existing  laws  can  be  remedied  by  further  legislation,  it  should  be  done. 
The  fact  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  all  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject 
may  fall  short  of  its  purpose  because  of  inherent  obstacles,  and  also  because  of  the 
complex  character  of  our  governmental  system,  which,  while  making  the  Federal 
authority  supreme  within  its  sphere,  has  carefully  limited  that  sphere  by  metes 
and  bounds  which  cannot  be  transgressed.  The  decision  of  our  highest  court  on 
this  precise  question  renders  it  quite  doubtful  whether  the  evils  of  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies can  be  adequately  treated  through  Federal  action,  unless  they  seek  di- 
rectly and  purposely  to  include  in  their  objects  transportation  or  intercourse 
between  States  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  is  the  limit  of  the  remedy  that  may  be 
applied.  Even  though  it  may  be  found  that  Federal  authority  is  not  broad  enough 
to  fully  reach  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  several  States  to 
act  effectively  in  the  premises,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  to  doubt  their  will- 
ingness to  judiciously  exercise  such  power. 

The  State  legislation  to  which  President  Cleveland  looked  for  re- 
lief  from  the  evils  of  trusts  has  failed  to  accomplish  fully  that  object. 
This  is  probably  due  to  a great  extent  to  the  fact  that  different  States 
take  different  views  as  to  the  proper  way  to  discriminate  between 
evil  and  injurious  combinations  and  those  associations  which  are 
beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  business  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  great  diversity  of  treatment  in  different  States  arising  from  this 
cause  and  the  intimate  relations  of  all  parts  of  the  country  to  each 
other  without  regarding  State  lines  in  the  conduct  of  business  have 
made  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  difficult. 

It  is  apparent  that  uniformity  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  in 
the  several  States  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
uniformity  founded  in  a wise  and  just  discrimination  between  what 
is  injurious  and  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in  business  operations 
may  be  obtained  and  that  means  may  be  found  for  the  Congress 
within  the  limitations  of  its  constitutional  power  so  to  supplement  an 
effective  code  of  State  legislation  as  to  make  a complete  system  of 
laws  throughout  the  United  States  adequate  to  compel  a general  ob- 
servance of  the  salutary  rules  to  which  I have  referred. 

The  whole  question  is  so  important  and  far-reaching  that  I am 
sure  no  part  of  it  will  be  lightly  considered,  but  every  phase  of  it 
will  have  the  studied  deliberation  of  the  Congress,  resulting  in  wise 
and  judicious  action. 
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A review  of  our  relations  with  foreign  States  is  presented  with 
such  recommendations  as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

The  long-pending  boundary  dispute  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Chile  was  settled  in  March  last  by  the  award  of  an  arbi- 
tral commission,  on  which  the  United  States  minister  at  Buenos 
Ayres  served  as  umpire. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  conclusion  of  a convention  of 
extradition  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  Having  been  advised  and 
consented  to  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  ratified  by  Argentina, 
it  only  awaits  the  adjustment  of  some  slight  changes  in  the  text 
before  exchange. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I adverted  to  the  claim  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  for  indemnity  for  the  killing  of  certain  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  subjects  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Lattimer,  while  suppressing  an  unlawful  \umult  of 
miners,  September  10,  1897.  In  view  of  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
rendered  by  the  court  before  which  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  were 
tried  for  murder,  and  following  the  established  doctrine  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  not  be  held  accountable  for  injuries  suffered  by  indi- 
viduals at  the  hands  of  the  public  authorities  while  acting  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  suppressing  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  this  Govern- 
ment, after  due  consideration  of  the  claim  advanced  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  was  constrained  to  decline  liability  to 
indemnify  the  sufferers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  mitigated  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  the  United  States,  to  which  I referred  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
sage. 

Having  been  invited  by  Belgium  to  participate  in  a congress,  held 
at  Brussels,  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  of  July  2,  1890, 
for  the  repression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a signatory  party,  this  Government  preferred  not  to  be 
represented  by  a plenipotentiary,  but  reserved  the  right  of  accession 
to  the  result.  Notable  changes  were  made,  those  especially  concern- 
ing this  country  being  in  the  line  of  the  increased  restriction  of  the 
deleterious  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  with  the  native  tribes,  which 
this  Government  has  from  the  outset  urgently  advocated.  The 
amended  general  act  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  with  a view  to 
its  advice  and  consent. 

Early  in  the  year  the  peace  of  Bolivia  was  disturbed  by  a success- 
ful insurrection.  The  United  States  minister  remained  at  his  post, 
attending  to  the  American  interests  in  that  quarter,  and  using 
besides  his  good  offices  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  British 
subjects  in  the  absence  of  their  national  representative.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Government,  our  minister  was  directed 
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to  enter  into  relations  therewith. 

General  Panclo  was  elected  President  of  Bolivia  on  October  23. 

Our  representative  has  been  instructed  to  use  all  permissible 
friendly  endeavors  to  induce  the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  amend 
its  marriage  laws  so  as  to  give  legal  status  to  the  non-Catholic  and 
civil  marriages  of  aliens  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  strong  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  Bolivian  law  in  this  regard  will  be  brought,  as 
was  that  of  Peru  some  years  ago,  into  harmony  with  the  general 
practice  of  modern  States. 

A convention  of  extradition  with  Brazil,  signed  May  14,  1897,  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Brazilian  Legislature. 

During  the  past  summer  two  national  ships  of  the  United  States 
have  visited  Brazilian  ports  on  a friendly  mission  and  been  cordially 
received.  The  voyage  of  the  Wilmington  up  the  Amazon  River  gave 
rise  to  a passing  misunderstanding,  owing  to  confusion  in  obtaining 
permission  to  visit  the  interior  and  make  surveys  in  the  general 
interest  of  navigation,  but  the  incident  found  a ready  adjustment  in 
harmony  with  the  close  relations  of  amity  which  this  Government 
has  always  sedulously  sought  to  cultivate  with  the  commonwealths 
of  the  Western  Continent. 

The  claim  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  American-owned 
newspaper  “The  Panama  Star  and  Herald”  by  the  authorities  of 
Colombia  has  been  settled,  after  a controversy  of  several  years,  by 
an  agreement  assessing  at  $30,000  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the 
Colombian  Government,  in  three  installments  of  $10,000  each. 

The  good  will  of  Colombia  toward  our  country  has  been  testified 
anew  by  the  cordial  extension  of  facilities  to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
Commission  in  their  approaching  investigation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  other  projected  routes  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  an  insurrectionary  disturbance  devel- 
oped in  the  Colombian  Republic.  This  movement  has  thus  far  not 
attained  anv  decisive  result  and  is  still  in  progress. 

Discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  action  of  Denmark  in 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  American  meats  has  con- 
tinued without  substantial  result  in  our  favor. 

The  neighboring  island  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  has  lately 
been  the  scene  of  revolution,  following  a long  period  of  tranquillity. 
It  began  with  the  killing  of  President  Heureaux  in  July  last,  and 
culminated  in  the  relinquishment  by  the  succeeding  Vice-President  of 
the  reins  of  government  to  the  insurgents.  The  first  act  of  the  pro- 
visional government  was  the  calling  of  a presidential  and  constituent 
election.  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez,  having  been  elected  President,  wTas 
inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  November.  Relations  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  newly  established  Government. 

The  experimental  association  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salva- 
dor, under  the  title  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America, 
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when  apparently  on  the  threshold  of  a complete  federal  organization 
by  the  adoption  of  a constitution  and  the  formation  of  a national 
legislature,  was  disrupted  in  the  last  days  of  November,  1898,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Salvador.  Thereupon  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
abandoned  the  joint  compact,  each  resuming  its  former  independent 
sovereignty.  This  was  followed  by  the  reception  of  Minister  Merry 
by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  while  Minister  Hunter 
in  turn  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Government  of  Honduras, 
thus  reverting  to  the  old  distribution  of  the  diplomatic  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America  for  which  our  existing  statutes  pro- 
vide. A Nicaraguan  envoy  has  been  accredited  to  the  United  States. 

An  insurrectionary  movement,  under  General  Reyes,  broke  out  at 
Bluefields  in  February  last,  and  for  a time  exercised  actual  control  in 
the  Mosquito  Territory.  The  Detroit  was  promptly  sent  thither  for 
the  protection  of  American  interests.  After  a few  weeks  the  Reyes 
government  renounced  the  conflict,  giving  place  to  the  restored 
supremacy  of  Nicaragua.  During  the  interregnum  certain  public 
dues  accruing  under  Nicaraguan  law  were  collected  from  American 
merchants  by  the  authorities  for  the  time  being  in  effective  admin- 
istrative control.  Upon  the  titular  government  regaining  power,  a 
second  payment  of  these  dues  was  demanded.  Controversy  arose 
touching  the  validity  of  the  original  payment  of  the  debt  to  the  de 
facto  regent  of  the  territory.  An  arrangement  was  effected  in  April 
last  by  the  United  States  minister  and  the  foreign  secretary  of  Ni- 
caragua whereby  the  amounts  of  the  duplicate  payments  were 
deposited  with  the  British  consul  pending  an  adjustment  of  the 
matter  by  direct  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 

States  and  Nicaragua.  The  controversy  is  still  unsettled. 

The  contract  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  was 

declared  forfeited  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  the  10th  of 
October,  on  the  ground  of  nonfulfillment  within  the  ten  years’  term 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  lodged 
a protest  against  this  action,  alleging  rights  in  the  premises  which 
appear  worthy  of  consideration.  This  Government  expects  that 
Nicaragua  will  afford  the  protestants  a full  and  fair  hearing  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  which  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  examination  and  survey  for  a ship-canal  route  across 
Nicaragua,  having  completed  its  labors  and  made  its  report,  was 
dissolved  on  May  31,  and  on  June  10  a new  commission,  known  as 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  was  organized  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
American  Isthmus  with  a view  to  determining  the  most  practicable 
and  feasible  route  for  a ship  canal  across  that  Isthmus,  with  its  prob- 
able cost,  and  other  essential  details. 
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This  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Rear-Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  entered  promptly  upon  the  work  intrusted 
to  it,  and  is  now  carrying  on  examinations  in  Nicaragua  along  the 
route  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in  Darien  from  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Atrato  River,  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  on  the 
Pacific  side.  Good  progress  has  been  made,  but  under  the  law  a 
comprehensive  and  complete  investigation  is  called  for,  which  will 
require  much  labor  and  considerable  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  work  will  be  prosecuted  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  a report 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  great  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  In  my  message 
of  a year  ago  I expressed  my  views  of  the  necessity  of  a canal  which 
would  link  the  two  great  oceans,  to  which  I again  invite  your  con- 
sideration. The  reasons  then  presented  for  early  action  are  even 
stronger  now. 

A pleasing  incident  in  the  relations  of  this  Government  with  that 
of  Chile  occurred  in  the  generous  assistance  given  to  the  war  ship 
Newark  when  in  distress  in  Chilean  waters.  Not  alone  in  this  way 
has  the  friendly  disposition  of  Chile  found  expression.  That  country 
has  acceded  to  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  in  which  organization  every  independent 
State  of  the  continent  now  shares. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  a convention  for  the  revival  of  the 
United  States  and  Chilean  Claims  Commission  and  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  heretofore  presented  but  not  determined  during  the 
life  of  the  previous  Commission  has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  for  fresh  action  by  the  Chilean  Senate  upon  the  amend* 
ments  attached  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  formality  is  soon  to  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  disturbances  in  the  populous  provinces  of  northern 
China,  where  are  many  of  our  citizens,  and  of  the  imminence  of  dis- 
order near  the  capital  and  toward  the  seaboard,  a guard  of  marines 
was  landed  from  the  Boston  and  stationed  during  last  winter  in  the 
legation  compound  at  Peking.  With  the  restoration  of  order  this 
protection  was  withdrawn. 

The  interests  of  our  citizens  in  that  vast  Empire  have  not  been 
neglected  during  the  past  year.  Adequate  protection  has  been  se- 
cured for  our  missionaries  and  some  injuries  to  their  property  have 
been  redressed. 

American  capital  has  sought  and  found  various  opportunities  of 
competing  to  carry  out  the  internal  improvements  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  wisely  encouraging,  and  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Empire.  Our  trade  with  China  has  continued  to 
grow,  and  our  commercial  rights  under  existing  treaties  have  been 
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everywhere  maintained  during  the  past  year,  as  they  will  be  in  the 
future. 

The  extension  of  the  area  open  to  international  foreign  settlement 
at  Shanghai  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Nanking,  Tsing-tao 
(Kiao  chao),  and  Ta-lien-wan  to  foreign  trade  and  settlement  will 
doubtless  afford  American  enterprise  additional  facilities  and  new 
fields,  of  which  it  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  of  December  5,  1898,  I urged  that  the 
recommendation  which  had  been  made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1898,  for  an  appropriation  for  a commission  to  study  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Chinese  Empire  and  report 
as  to  the  opportunities  for,  and  obstacles  to,  the  enlargement  of 
markets  in  China  for  the  raw  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  should  receive  at  your  hands  the  consideration  which 
its  importance  and  timeliness  merited,  but  the  Congress  failed  to 
take  action. 

I now  renew  this  recommendation,  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject has  steadily  grown  since  it  was  first  submitted  to  you,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  studying  for  ourselves  the  resources  of  this 
great  field  for  American  trade  and  enterprise. 

The  death  of  President  Faure  in  February  last  called  forth  those 
sincere  expressions  of  sympathy  which  befit  the  relations  of  two  Re- 
publics a»  closely  allied  by  unbroken  historic  ties  as  are  the  United 
States  and  France. 

Preparations  for  the  representation  of  the  industries,  arts,  and 
products  of  the  United  States  at  the  World’s  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Paris  next  year  continue  on  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  scale, 
thanks  to  the  generous  appropriation  provided  by  Congress  and  to 
the  friendly  interest  the  French  Government  has  shown  in  further- 
ing a typical  exhibit  of  American  progress. 

There  has  been  allotted  to  the  United  States  a considerable  addi* 
tion  of  space,  which,  while  placing  our  country  in  the  first  rani 
among  exhibitors,  does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  increasingly  urgent 
demands  of  our  manufacturers.  The  efforts  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  are  ably  directed  toward  a strictly  representative  display  of 
all  that  most  characteristically  marks  American  achievement  in  the 
inventive  arts,  and  most  adequately  shows  the  excellence  of  our 
natural  productions. 

In  this  age  of  keen  rivalry  among  nations  for  mastery  in  commerce, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
must  be  as  inexorable  in  their  operation  as  they  are  positive  in  the 
results  they  bring  about.  The  place  won  in  the  struggle  by  an  indus- 
trial people  can  only  be  held  by  unrelaxed  endeavor  and  constant 
advance  in  achievement.  The  present  extraordinary  impetus  in 
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every  line  of  American  exportation  and  the  astounding  increase  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  our  share  in  the  world’s  markets  may  not  be 

attributed  to  accidental  conditions. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  lie  deep  in  our  national 
character  and  find  expression  year  by  year  in  every  branch  of  handi- 
craft, in  every  new  device  whereby  the  materials  we  so  abundantly 
produce  are  subdued  to  the  artisan’s  will  and  made  to  yield  the 
largest,  most  practical,  and  most  beneficial  return.  The  American 
exhibit  at  Paris  should,  and  I am  confident  will,  be  an  open  volume, 
whose  lessons  of  skillfully  directed  endeavor,  unfaltering  energy,  and 
consummate  performance  may  be  read  by  all  on  every  page,  thus 
spreading  abroad  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  our  produc- 
tions and  the  justice  of  our  claim  to  an  important  place  in  the  marts 
of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this  by  judicious  selection,  by  recog- 
nition of  paramount  merit  in  whatever  walk  of  trade  or  manufacture 
it  may  appear,  and  by  orderly  classification  and  attractive  installa- 
tion is  the  task  of  our  Commission. 

The  United  States  Government  buildingds  approaching  completion, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  it  worthy,  in  beauty  of  architec- 
tural plan  and  in  completeness  of  display,  to  represent  our  nation.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a permanent  building  of  similar  or  appropri- 
ate design  be  erected  on  a convenient  site,  already  given  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, near  the  exposition  grounds,  to  serve  in  commemoration  of 
the  part  taken  by  this  country  in  this  great  enterprise,  as  an  American 
National  Institute,  for  our  countrymen  resorting  to  Paris  for  study. 

I am  informed  by  our  Commissioner-General  that  we  shall  have  in 
the  American  sections  at  Paris  over  7,000  exhibitors,  from  every  State 
in  our  country,  a number  ten  times  as  great  as  those  which  were  rep- 
resented at  Vienna  in  1S73,  six  times  as  many  as  those  in  Paris  in 
1878,  and  four  times  as  many  as  those  who  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1889.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  exhibits  from  either 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  for  which  arrangements  have  been 
made. 

A number  of  important  international  congresses  on  special  topics 
affecting  public  interests  are  proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  sum- 
mer in  connection  with  the  exposition.  Effort  will  lie  made  to  have 
the  several  technical  branches  of  our  administration  efficiently  repre- 
sented at  those  conferences,  each  in  its  special  line,  and  to  procure 
the  largest  possible  concourse  of  State  representatives,  particularly 
at  the  Congresses  of  Public  Charity  and  Medicine. 

Our  relations  with  Germany  continue  to  be  most  cordial.  The 
increasing  intimacy  of  direct  association  has  been  marked  during  the 
vear  by  the  granting  permission  in  April  for  the  landing  on  our 
shores  of  a cable  from  Borkum  Emden,  on  the  North  Sea,  by  way  of 
the  Azores,  and  also  by  the  conclusion  on  September  2 of  a Parcels 
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Post  Convention  with  the  German  Empire.  In  all  that  promises 
closer  relations  of  intercourse  and  commerce  and  a better  understand- 
ing between  two  races  having  so  many  traits  in  common,  Germany 
can  be  assured  of  the  most  cordial  cooperation  of  this  Government 
and  people.  We  may  be  rivals  in  many  material  paths,  but  our 
rivalry  should  be  generous  and  open,  ever  aiming  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  larger  results  and  the  mutually  beneficial  advancement  of 
each  in  the  line  of  its  especial  adaptabilities. 

The  several  governments  of  the  Empire  seem  reluctant  to  admit 
the  natural  excellence  of  our  food  productions  and  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence we  constantly  tender  of  the  care  with  which  their  purity  is 
guarded  by  rigid  inspection  from  the  farm,  through  the  slaughter- 
house and  the  packing  establishments,  to  the  port  of  shipment.  Our 
system  of  control  over  exported  food  staples  invites  examination 
from  any  quarter  and  challenges  respect  by  its  efficient  thorough- 
ness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  two  Governments  will  act  in 
common  accord  toward  the  realization  of  their  common  purpose  to 
safeguard  the  public  health  and  to  insure  the  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness of  all  food  products  imported  by  either  country  from  the  other. 
Were  the  Congress  to  authorize  an  invitation  to  Germany,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  repiprocity  negotiations,  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  a joint  commission  of  scientific  experts  and  practical  men  of 
affairs  to  conduct  a searching  investigation  of  food  production  and 
exportation  in  both  countries  and  report  to  their  respective  legis- 
latures for  the  adoption  of  such  remedial  measures  as  they  might 
recommend  for  either,  the  way  might  be  opened  for  the  desirable 
result  indicated. 

Efforts  to  obtain  for  American  life  insurance  companies  a full 
hearing  as  to  their  business  operations  in  Prussia  have,  after  several 
years  of  patient  representation,  happily  succeeded,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  American  companies  has  been  granted  a concession 
to  continue  business  in  that  Kingdom. 

I am  also  glad  to  announce  that  the  German  insurance  companies 
have  been  readmitted  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Subsequent  to  the  exchange  of  our  peace  treaty  with  Spain,  Ger- 
many acquired  the  Caroline  Islands  by  purchase,  paying  therefor 
$5,000,000.  Assurances  have  been  received  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  the  rights  of  American  missionaries  and  traders  there 
will  be  considerately  observed. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I referred  to  the  pending  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  means 
of  an  executive  agreement,  a Joint  High  Commission  had  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  unsettled  questions  between 
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the  United  States  and  Canada,  embracing  twelve  subjects,  among 
which  were  the  questions  of  the  fur  seals,  the  fisheries  of  the  coast 
and  contiguous  inland  waters,  the  Alaskan  boundary,  the  transit  of 
merchandise  in  bond,  the  alien  labor  laws,  mining  rights,  reciprocity 
in  trade,  revision  of  the  agreement  respecting  naval  vessels  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  a more  complete  marking  of  parts  of  the  boundary,  pro- 
vision for  the  conveyance  of  criminals,  and  for  wrecking  and  salvage. 

Much  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Commission  toward  the 
adjustment  of  many  of  these  questions,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  views  was  entertained  respecting 
the  delimitation  of  the  Alaskan  boundary.  In  the  failure  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  Articles  III  and  IV  of  the  treaty  of 
1825  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  which  defined  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canada,  the  American  Commissioners  proposed 
that  the  subject  of  the  boundary  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing questions  of  difference  be  proceeded  with,  some  of  which  were 
so  far  advanced  as  to  assure  the  probability  of  a settlement.  This 
being  declined  by  the  British  Commissioners,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  the  boundary  should  be  adjusted  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. The  subject  has  been  receiving  the  careful  attention  which 
its  importance  demands,  with  the  result  that  a modus  vivendi  for 
provisional  demarcations  in  the  region  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal 
has  been  agreed  upon;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  negotiations  now  in 
progress  between  the  two  Governments  will  end  in  an  agreement  for 
the  establishment  and  delimitation  of  a permanent  boundary. 

Apart  from  these  questions  growing  out  of  our  relationship  with 
our  northern  neighbor,  the  most  friendly  disposition  and  ready 
agreement  have  marked  the  discussion  of  numerous  matters  arising 
in  the  vast  and  intimate  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain. 

This  Government  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  the 
unfortunate  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  States  of 
Africa.  We  have  remained  faithful  to  the  precept  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances  as  to  affairs  not  of  our  direct  concern.  Had 
circumstances  suggested  that  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  would  have 
welcomed  any  kindly  expression  of  the  hope  of  the  American  people 
that  war  might  be  averted,  good  offices  would  have  been  gladly 
tendered.  The  United  States  representative  at  Pretoria  was  early 
instructed  to  see  that  all  neutral  American  interests  be  respected  by 
the  combatants.  This  has  been  an  easy  task  in  view  of  the  positive 
declarations  of  both  British  and  Boer  authorities  that  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  our  citizens  should  be  observed. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  agent  from  Pretoria  the  United 
States  consul  was  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  assent  of  the  South  African  and  Orange  Free 
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State  Governments,  to  exercise  the  customary  good  offices  of  a neu- 
tral for  the  care  of  British  interests.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
function,  I am  happy  to  say  that  abundant  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  show  the  impartiality  of  this  Government  toward  both 

the  combatants.  ... 

For  the  fourth  time  in  the  present  decade,  question  has  arisen 

with  the  Government  of  Italy  in  regard  to  the  lynching  of  Italian 

subjects.  The  latest  of  these  deplorable  events  occurred  at  Tallulah, 

Louisiana,  whereby  five  unfortunates  of  Italian  origin  were  taken 

from  jail  and  hanged. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  and  a representative  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  having  separately  investigated  the  occuirence,  with  dis- 
crepant results,  particularly  as  to  the  alleged  citizenship  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  it  not  appearing  that  the  State  had  been  able  to  discover 
and  punish  the  violators  of  the  law,  an  independent  investigation  has 
been  set  on  foot,  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
is  still  in  progress.  The  result  will  enable  the  Executive  to  treat 
the  question  with  the  Government  of  Italy  in  a spirit  of  fairness  and 
justice.  A satisfactory  solution  will  doubtless  be  reached. 

The  recurrence  of  these  distressing  manifestations  of  blind  mob 
fury  directed  at  dependents  or  natives  of  a foreign  country  suggests 
that  the  contingency  has  arisen  for  action  by  Congress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conferring  upon  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  in  this  class 
of  international  cases  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  involved.  The  suggestion  is  not  new.  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  9*  1891,  my  predecessor,  President 
Harrison,  said: 

It  would,  I believe,  be  entirely  competent  for  Congress  to  make  offenses 
against  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  United  States  cognizable  in 
the  Federal  courts.  This  has  not,  however,  been  done,  and  the  Federal  officers 
and  courts  have  no  power  in  such  cases  to  intervene  either  for  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  citizen  or  for  the  punishment  of  his  slayers.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow , in 
this  state  of  the  law,  that  the  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  police  and  judicial 
powers  in  such  cases  must,  in  the  consideration  of  international  questions  growing 
out  of  such  incidents,  be  regarded  in  such  sense  as  Federal  agents  as  to  make  this 
Government  answerable  for  their  acts  in  cases  where  it  would  be  ansveiable  if  the 
United  States  had  used  its  constitutional  power  to  define  and  punish  crimes 
against  treaty  rights. 

A bill  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  violations  of  treaty  rights 
of  aliens  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  March  i,  1892,  and  reported 
favorably  March  30.  Having  doubtless  in  view  the  language  of  that 
part  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1871,  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  which  stipulates  that  “The  citizens  of  each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  other,  most  constant  protection  and  security  for  then 
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persons  and  property,  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  arc  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  natives,  on  their  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  natives,”  the 
bill  so  introduced  and  reported  provided  that  any  act  committed  in 
any  vState  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  a citizen  or  subject  of  a foreign  country  secured  to  such  citizen  or 
subject  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign  coun- 
try and  constituting  a crime  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
shall  constitute  a like  crime  against  the  United  States  and  be  cog- 
nizable in  the  Federal  courts.  No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  matter. 

I earnestly  recommend  that  the  subject  be  taken  up  anew  and 
acted  upon  during  the  present  session.  The  necessity  for  some  such 
provision  abundantly  appears.  Precedent  for  constituting  a Federal 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  where  aliens  are  sufferers  is  rationallv 
deducible  from  the  existing  statute,  which  gives  to  the  district  and 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits  brought 
by  aliens  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  a certain  sum.  If 
such  jealous  solicitude  be  shown  for  alien  rights  in  cases  of  merely 
civil  and  pecuniary  import,  how  much  greater  should  be  the  public 
duty  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  affecting  the  lives  and  the  rights 
of  aliens  under  the  settled  principles  of  international  law  no  less 
than  under  treaty  stipulation,  in  cases  of  such  transcendent  wrong* 
doing  as  mob  murder,  especially  when  experience  has  shown  that 
local  justice  is  too  often  helpless  to  punish  the  offenders. 

After  many  years  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
that  end  the  Italian  Government  has  consented  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  a naturalization  convention,  having  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  regulation  of  the  status  of  Italians  (except  those  of  an  age  for 
active  military  service)  who,  having  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  may  revisit  Italy.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  mutually  con- 
ciliatory spirit  displayed  a successful  conclusion  will  be  reached. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  on  November  22,  1894,  took  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  its  XIXth  Article  on  the  17th  of  July  last,  simultaneously 
with  the  enforcement  of  like  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  except 
France,  whose  convention  did  not  go  into  operation  until  August  4, 
the  United  States  being,  however,  granted  up  to  that  date  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  accorded  to  French  citizens  under  the  old 
French  treaty.  By  this  notable  conventional  reform  Japan’s  position 
as  a fully  independent  sovereign  power  is  assured,  control  being 
gained  of  taxation,  customs  revenues,  judicial  administration,  coast- 
ing trade,  and  all  other  domestic  functions  of  government,  and  for- 
eign extra-territorial  rights  being  renounced. 

Comprehensive  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  according  to 
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western  methods,  public  instruction,  patents  and  copyrights,  munici* 
pal  administration,  including  jurisdiction  over  the  former  foreign 
settlements,  customs  tariffs  and  procedure,  public  health,  and  othet 
administrative  measures  have  been  proclaimed.  The  working  of  the 
new  system  has  given  rise  to  no  material  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  American  citizens  or  interests,  a circumstance  which  attests  the 
ripe  consideration  with  which  the  change  has  been  prepared. 

Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
the  United  States  transport  ship  Morgan  City  while  stranded  at 
Kobe.  Permission  has  been  granted  to  land  and  pasture  army  horses 
at  Japanese  ports  of  call  on  the  way  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
kindly  evidences  of  good  will  are  highly  appreciated. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  shown  a lively  interest  in  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  to  add  to  its  projected  cable 
lines  to  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  a branch  connection  with 
the  coast  of  Japan.  It  would  be  a gratifying  consummation  were 
the  utility  of  the  contemplated  scheme  enhanced  by  bringing  Japan 
and  the  United  States  into  direct  telegraphic  relation. 

Without  repeating  the  observations  of  my  special  message  of 
February  1899,  concerning  the  necessity  of  a cable  to  Manila.  I 
respectfully  invite  attention  to  it. 

I recommend  that,  in  case  the  Congress  should  not  take  measures 
to  bring  about  this  result  by  direct  action  of  the  Government,  the 
Postmaster-General  be  authorized  to  invite  competitive  bids  for  the 
establishment  of  a cable ; the  company  making  the  best  responsible 
bid  to  be  awarded  the  contract;  the  successful  company  to  give  ample 
bonds  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  work  within  a reasonable  time. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  constant  increase  in  the  intimacy  of 
our  relations  with  Mexico  and  in  the  magnitude  of  mutually  advan- 
tageous interchanges.  This  Government  has  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  show  its  strong  desire  to  develop  and  perpetuate  the  ties  of  cor- 
diality now  so  long  happily  unbroken. 

Following  the  termination  on  January  20,  1899,  by  Mexico  of  the 
convention  of  extradition  of  December  11,  1861,  a new  treaty  more 
in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  needs  of  both  countries  was  signed 
February  22,  1899,  and  exchanged  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  22b 
of  April  last.  Its  operation  thus  far  has  been  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory. A recent  case  has  served  to  test  the  application  of  its  I\  th 
Article,  which  provides  that  neither  party  shall  be  bound  to  deliver 
up  its  own  citizens,  but  that  the  executive  authority  of  each  shall 
have  the  power  to  deliver  them  up  if  in  its  discretion  it  be  deemed 

proper  to  do  so. 

The  extradition  of  Mrs.  Mattie  Rich,  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
charged  with  homicide  committed  in  Mexico,  was  after  mature  con- 
sideration directed  by  me  in  the  conviction  that  the  ends  of  justice 
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would  be  thereby  subserved.  Similar  action,  on  appropriate  occa- 
sion, by  the  Mexican  Executive  will  not  only  tend  to  accomplish  the 
desire  of  both  Governments  that  grave  crimes  go  not  unpunished, 
but  also  to  repress  lawlessness  along  the  border  of  the  two  countries. 
The  new  treaty  stipulates  that  neither  Government  shall  assume 
jurisdiction  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  exclusively  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  other.  This  will  obviate  in  future  the  embar- 
rassing controversies  which  have  heretofore  arisen  through  Mexico’s 
assertion  of  a claim  to  try  and  punish  an  American  citizen  for  an 
offense  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  International  Water  Boundary  Commission,  organized  by  the 
convention  of  March  i,  1889,  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  affect- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  has  not  yet  completed  its  labors.  A 
further  extension  of  its  term  for  one  year,  until  December  24,  1899, 
was  effected  by  a convention  signed  December  2,  1898,  and  ex- 
changed and  proclaimed  in  February  last. 

An  invitation  extended  to  the  President  of  Mexico  to  visit  Chicago 
in  October,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  United 
States  Government  building  in  that  city,  was  cordially  accepted  by 
him,  with  the  necessary  consent  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  but  the 
illness  of  a member  of  his  family  prevented  his  attendance.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  however,  came  as  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  President  Diaz,  and  in  that  high  character  was  duly 
honored. 

Claims  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  American  sealing  vessels  in 
Bering  Sea  have  been  under  discussion  with  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia for  several  years,  with  the  recent  happy  result  of  an  agreement 
to  submit  them  to  the  decision  of  a single  arbitrator.  By  this  act 
Russia  affords  proof  of  her  adherence  to  the  beneficent  principle  of 
arbitration  which  her  plenipotentiaries  conspicuously  favored  at  The 
Hague  Disarmament  Conference  when  it  was  advocated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

A suggestion  for  a permanent  exposition  of  our  products  and 
manufactures  in  Russia,  although  not  yet  fully  shaped,  has  been  so 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  may  not  in- 
aptly take  a fitting  place  in  whatever  legislation  the  Congress  may 
adopt  looking  to  enlargement  of  our  commercial  opportunities  abroad. 

Important  events  have  occurred  in  the  Samoan  Islands.  The  elec 
tion,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa,  of  a successor  to 
the  late  King,  Malietoa  Laupepa,  developed  a contest  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  result,  which  issue,  by  the  terms  of  the  General  Act,  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Upon  his  rendering  a judgment 
in  favor  of  Malietoa  Tanu,  the  rival  chief,  Mataafa,  took  up  arms. 
The  active  intervention  of  American  and  British  war  ships  became 
imperative  to  restore  order,  at  the  cost  of  sanguinary  encounters. 
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In  this  emergency  a joint  commission  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  Samoa  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  provide  a temporary  remedy.  By  its 
active  efforts  a peaceful  solution  was  reached  for  the  time  being,  the 
kingship  being  abolished  and  a provisional  government  established. 
Recommendations  unanimously  made  by  the  commission  for  a per- 
manent adjustment  of  the  Samoan  question  were  taken  under  consid- 
eration by  the  three  powers  parties  to  the  General  Act.  But  the  more 
they  were  examined  the  more  evident  it  became  that  a radical  change 
was  necessary  in  the  relations  of  the  powers  to  Samoa. 

The  inconveniences  and  possible  perils  of  the  tripartite  scheme  of 
supervision  and  control  in  the  Samoan  group  by  powers  having  little 
interest  in  common  in  that  quarter  beyond  commercial  rivalry  had 
been  once  more  emphasized  by  the  recent  events.  The  suggested 
remedy  of  the  Joint  Commission,  like  the  scheme  it  aimed  to  replace, 
amounted  to  what  has  been  styled  a tridominium , being  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  sovereignty  by  an  unanimous  agreement  of  three 
powers.  The  situation  had  become  far  more  intricate  and  embar- 
rassing  from  every  point  of  view  than  it  was  when  my  predecessor, 
in  1894,  summed  up  its  perplexities  and  condemned  the  participation 
in  it  of  the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  under  which  Samoa  was  administered  had  proved 
impracticable  and  unacceptable  to  all  the  powers  concerned.  To 
withdraw  from  the  agreement  and  abandon  the  islands  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  would  not  be  compatible  with  our  interests  in  the 
archipelago.  To  relinquish  our  rights  in  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago, 
the  best  anchorage  in  the  Pacific,  the  occupancy  of  which  had  been 
leased  to  the  United  States  in  1878  by  the  first  foreign  treaty  ever 
concluded  by  Samoa,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  either  as  regards  the 
needs  of  our  Navy  or  the  interests  of  our  growing  commerce  with 
the  East.  We  could  not  have  considered  any  proposition  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  tripartite  control  which  did  not  confirm  us  in  all 
our  rights  and  safeguard  all  our  national  interests  in  the  islands. 

Our  views  commended  themselves  to  the  other  powers.  A satis- 
factory arrangement  was  concluded  between  the  Governments  of 
Germany  and  of  England,  by  virtue  of  which  England  retired  from 
Samoa  in  view  of  compensations  in  other  directions,  and  both  powers 
renounced  in  favor  of  the  United  States  all  their  rights  and  claims 
over  and  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  group  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first  degree  of  west  longitude,  embrac- 
ing the  islands  of  Tutuila,  Ofoo,  Olosenga,  and  Manua.  I transmit  to 
the  Senate,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon,  a convention,  which 
besides  the  provisions  above  mentioned  also  guarantees  us  the  same 
privileges  and  conditions  in  respect  to  commerce  and  commercial 
vessels  in  all  of  the  islands  of  Samoa  as  those  possessed  by  Germany. 
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Claims  have  been  preferred  by  white  residents  of  Samoa  on  ac- 
count of  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  through  the  acts  of 
the  treaty  Governments  in  putting  down  the  late  disturbances.  A 
convention  has  been  made  between  the  three  powers  for  the  investi- 
gation and  settlement  of  these  claims  by  a neutral  arbitrator,  to 

which  the  attention  of  the  Senate  will  be  invited. 

My  annual  message  of  last  year  was  necessarily  devoted  \n  great 

part  to  a consideration  of  the  Spanish  War  and  of  the  results  it 
wrought  and  the  conditions  it  imposed  for  the  future.  I am  grati- 
fied to  announce  that  the  treaty  of  peace  has  restored  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  powers.  Effect  has  been  given  to  its  most 
important  provisions.  The  evacuation  of  Puerto  Rico  having  already 
been  accomplished  on  the  18th  of  October,  1898,  nothing  remained 
necessary  there  but  to  continue  the  provisional  military  control  of 
the  island  until  the  Congress  should  enact  a suitable  government  for 
the  ceded  territory.  Of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  measures  to 
that  end  I shall  treat  in  another  part  of  this  message. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  authority  of  Spain  from  the  island  of  Cuba 
was  effected  by  the  1st  of  January,  so  that  the  full  re-establishment 
of  peace  found  the  relinquished  territory  held  by  us  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants,  maintaining,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive,  such 
government  and  control  therein  as  should  conserve  public  order,  re- 
store the  productive  conditions  of  peace  so  long  disturbed  by  the 
instability  and  disorder  which  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
preceding  three  decades,  and  build  up  that  tranquil  development 
of  the  domestic  state  whereby  alone  can  be  realized  the  high  pur- 
pose, as  proclaimed  in  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1898,  by  which  the  United  States  disclaimed  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  Cuba,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserted  its  deter- 
mination when  that  was  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people.  The  pledge  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution is  of  the  highest  honorable  obligation  and  must  be  sacredly  kept. 

I believe  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
All  the  administrative  measures  adopted  in  Cuba  have  aimed  to  fit  it 
for  a regenerated  existence  by  enforcing  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
justice;  by  placing  wherever  practicable  the  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants;  by  instituting  needed  sani- 
tary reforms;  by  spreading  education;  by  fostering  industry  and 
trade ; by  inculcating  public  morality,  and,  in  short,  by  taking  every 
rational  step  to  aid  the  Cuban  people  to  attain  to  that  plane  of  self- 
conscious  respect  and  self-reliant  unity  which  fits  an  enlightened 
community  for  self-government  within  its  own  sphere,  while  ena 
bling  it  to  fulfill  all  outward  obligation^ 

This  nation  has  assumed  before  the  world  a grave  responsibility 
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for  the  future  good  government  of  Cuba.  We  have  accepted  a trust 
the  fulfillment  of  which  calls  for  the  sternest  integrity  of  purpose 
and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The  new  Cuba  yet  to  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past  must  needs  be  bound  to  us  by  ties  of 
singular  intimacy  and  strength  if  its  enduring  welfare  is  to  be 
assured.  Whether  those  ties  shall  be  organic  or  conventional,  the 
destinies  of  Cuba  are  in  some  rightful  form  and  manner  irrevocably 
linked  with  our  own,  but  how  and  how  far  is  for  the  future  to  de- 
termine in  the  ripeness  of  events.  Whatever  be  the  outcome,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  free  Cuba  be  a realitv,  not  a name,  a perfect 
entity,  not  a hasty  experiment  bearing  within  itself  the  elements  of 
failure.  Our  mission,  to  accomplish  which  we  took  up  the  wager 
of  battle,  is  not  to  be  fulfilled  by  turning  adrift  any  loosely  framed 
commonwealth  to  face  the  vicissitudes  which  too  often  attend  weaker 
States  whose  natural  wealth  and  abundant  resources  are  offset  by  the 
incongruities  of  their  political  organization  and  the  recurring  occa- 
sions for  internal  rivalries  to  sap  their  strength  and  dissipate  their 
energies.  The  greatest  blessing  which  can  come  to  Cuba  is  the 
restoration  of  her  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity,  which  will 
give  employment  to  idle  men  and  re-establish  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
This  is  her  chief  and  immediate  need. 

On  the  19th  of  August  last  an  order  was  made  for  the  taking  of 
the  census  in  the  island,  to  be  completed  on  the  30th  of  November. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  Spanish  people  on  the  island  have  until 
April  11,  1900,  to  elect  whether  they  will  remain  citizens  of  Spain 
or  become  citizens  of  Cuba.  Until  then  it  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained  who  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
the  government  of  Cuba.  By  that  time  the  results  of  the  census 
will  have  been  tabulated  and  we  shall  proceed  to  provide  for  elec- 
tions which  will  commit  the  municipal  governments  of  the  island  to 
the  officers  elected  by  the  people.  The  experience  thus  acquired 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  formation  of  a representative  con- 
vention of  the  people  to  draft  a constitution  and  establish  a general 
system  of  independent  government  for  the  island.  In  the  meantime 
and  so  long  as  we  exercise  control  over  the  island  the  products  of 
Cuba  should  have  a market  in  the  United  States  on  as  good  terms 
and  with  as  favorable  rates  of  duty  as  are  given  to  the  West  India 
Islands  under  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  shall  be  made. 

For  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  the  island  of  Cuba  the  War 
Department  has  issued  supplies  to  destitute  persons  through  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  which  have  amounted  to  5,493,000  rations,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,417,554.07. 

To  promote  the  disarmament  of  the  Cuban  volunteer  army,  and 
in  the  interest  of  public  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
sum  of  $75  was  paid  to  each  Cuban  soldier  borne  upon  the  authen- 
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ticated  rolls,  on  condition  that  he  should  deposit  his  arms  with  the 
authorities  designated  by  the  United  States.  The  sum  thus  dis- 
bursed  aggregated  $2,547,750,  which  was  paid  from  the  emergency 
fund  provided  by  the  act  of  January  5,  1899,  for  that  purpose. 

Out  of  the  Cuban  island  revenues  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1899,  $1,712,014.20  was  expended  for  sanitation,  $293,881. 70 
for  charities  and  hospitals,  and  $88,944.03  for  aid  to  the  destitute. 

Following  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
two  Governments  accredited  ministers  to  each  other,  Spain  sending 
to  Washington  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  an  eminent  diplomatist,  previously 
stationed  in  Mexico,  while  the  United  States  transferred  to  Madrid 
Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  its  minister  at  Brussels.  This  was  followed 
by  the  respective  appointment  of  consuls,  thereby  fully  resuming  the 
relations  interrupted  by  the  war.  In  addition  to  its  consular  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  Government  has  ap- 
pointed consuls  for  Cuba,  who  have  been  provisionally  recognized 
during  the  military  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  island. 

Judicial  intercourse  between  the  courts  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  of  Spain  has  been  established,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  Cuban  political  prisoners  in  Spanish  penal  stations  have 
been  and  are  being  released  and  returned  to  their  homes,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  VI  of  the  treaty.  Negotiations  are  about  to  be 
had  for  defining  the  conventional  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  fell  into  abeyance  by  reason  of  the  war.  I trust  that 
these  will  include  a favorable  arrangement  for  commercial  reciprocity 
under  the  terms  of  sections  3 and  4 of  the  current  tariff  act.  In 
these,  as  in  all  matters  of  international  concern,  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  respond  to  the  good  disposition  of  Spain,  and  to  cultivate 
in  all  practicable  ways  the  intimacy  which  should  prevail  between 
two  nations  whose  past  history  has  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways 
been  marked  by  sincere  friendship  and  by  community  of  interests. 

I would  recommend  appropriate  legislation  in  order  to  carry  into 
execution  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  by  which 
the  United  States  assured  the  payment  of  certain  claims  for  indem- 
nity of  its  citizens  against  Spain. 

The  United  States  minister  to  Turkey  continues,  under  instruc- 
tions, to  press  for  a money  payment  in  satisfaction  of  the  just  claims 
for  injuries  suffered  by  American  citizens  in  the  disorders  of  several 
years  past  and  for  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the  Ottoman  authorities. 
Some  of  these  claims  are  of  many  years’  standing.  This  Govern- 
ment is  hopeful  of  a general  agreement  in  this  regard. 

In  the  Turkish  Empire  the  situation  of  our  citizens  remains  unsat- 
isfactory. Our  efforts  during  nearly  forty  years  to  bring  about  a 
convention  of  naturalization  seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  final  failure 
through  the  announced  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  refuse  recog- 
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nition  of  the  alien  status  of  native  Turkish  subjects  naturalized 
abroad  since  1867.  Our  statutes  do  not  allow  this  Government  to 
admit  any  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  native  and  natural- 
ized Americans  abroad,  so  that  ceaseless  controversy  arises  in  cases 
where  persons  owing  in  the  eye  of  international  law  a dual  allegiance 
are  prevented  from  entering  Turkey  or  are  expelled  after  entrance. 
Our  law  in  this  regard  contrasts  with  that  of  the  European  States. 
The  British  act,  for  instance,  does  not  claim  effect  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  an  alien  in  the  event  of  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
unless  the  change  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  that  country  or  stipu- 
lated by  treaty  between  it  and  the  naturalizing  State. 

The  arbitrary  treatment,  in  some  instances,  of  American  produc- 
tions in  Turkey  has  attracted  attention  of  late,  notably  in  regard  to 
our  flour.  Large  shipments  by  the  recently  opened  direct  steamship 
line  to  Turkish  ports  have  been  denied  entrance  on  the  score  that, 
although  of  standard  composition  and  unquestioned  purity,  the  floui 
was  pernicious  to  health  because  of  deficient  “ elasticity  ” as  indicated 
by  antiquated  and  untrustworthy  tests.  Upon  due  protest  by  the 
American  minister,  and  it  appearing  that  the  act  was  a virtual  dis- 
crimination against  our  product,  the  shipments  in  question  were 
admitted.  In  these,  as  in  all  instances,  wherever  occurring,  when 
American  products  may  be  subjected  in  a foreign  country,  upon 
specious  pretexts,  to  discrimination  compared  with  the  like  products 
of  another  country,  this  Government  will  use  its  earnest  efforts  to 
secure  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  its  citizens  and  their  goods. 
Failing  this,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  whatever  corrective  may  be 
provided  by  the  statutes. 

The  International  Commission  of  Arbitration,  appointed  under  the 
Anglo-Venezuelan  treaty  of  1897,  rendered  an  award  on  October  3 
last,  whereby  the  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana  is  determined,  thus  ending  a controversy  which  has  existed 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  century.  The  award,  as  to  which  the 
arbitrators  were  unanimous,  while  not  meeting  the  extreme  conten- 
tion of  either  party,  gives  to  Great  Britain  a large  share  of  the  inte- 
rior territory  in  dispute  and  to  Venezuela  the  entire  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  including  Barima  Point  and  the  Caribbean  littoral  for  some 
distance  to  the  eastward.  The  decision  appears  to  be  equally  satis- 
factory to  both  parties. 

Venezuela  has  once  more  undergone  a revolution.  The  insurgents, 
under  General  Castro,  after  a sanguinary  engagement  in  which  they 
suffered  much  loss,  rallied  in  the  mountainous  interior  and  advanced 
toward  the  capital.  The  bulk  of  the  army  having  sided  with  the 
movement,  President  Andrade  quitted  Caracas,  where  General  Castro 
set  up  a provisional  government  with  which  our  minister  and  the 
representatives  of  other  powers  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  on 
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the  20th  of  November,  1899. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  approved  July  24,  1897,  ap- 
pears to  provide  only  for  commercial  treaties  which  should  be  entered 
into  by  the  President  and  also  ratified  by  the  Senate  within  two 
years  from  its  passage.  Owing  to  delays  inevitable  in  negotiations 
of  this  nature,  none  of  the  treaties  initiated  under  that  section  could 
be  concluded  in  time  for  ratification  by  the  Senate  prior  to  its  ad- 
journment on  the  4th  of  March  last.  Some  of  the  pending  negotia- 
tions, however,  were  near  conclusion  at  that  time,  and  the  resulting 
conventions  have  since  been  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries.  Others, 
within  both  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act,  are  still  under 
consideration.  Acting  under  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  respect  to  treaties,  I have  deemed  it  my  duty,  while  observing 
the  limitations  of  concession  provided  by  the  fourth  section,  to  bring 
to  a conclusion  all  pending  negotiations,  and  submit  them  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Conventions  of  reciprocity  have  been  signed  during  the  Congres- 
sional recess  with  Great  Britain  for  the  respective  colonies  of  British 
Guiana,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
and  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Important  reciprocal  conventions  have  also  been  concluded  with 
France  and  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  my  last  annual  message  the  progress  noted  in  the  work  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  collecting  information  as  to  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  care  and 
promptitude  with  which  their  reports  are  printed  and  distributed, 
has  continued  during  the  past  year,  with  increasingly  valuable 
results  in  suggesting  new  sources  of  demand  for  American  products 
and  in  pointing  out  the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome  in  facilitating 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  It  will  doubtless  be 
gratifying  to  Congress  to  learn  that  the  various  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  co-operating  in  these  endeavors  with  a zeal  and 
effectiveness  which  are  not  only  receiving  the  cordial  recognition  of 
our  business  interests,  but  are  exciting  the  emulation  of  other  Gov- 
ernments. In  any  learrangement  of  the  great  and  complicated  work 
of  obtaining  official  data  of  an  economic  character  which  Congress 
may  undertake  it  is  most  important,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  results 
already  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  should  be 
carefully  considered  with  a view  to  a judicious  development  and  in- 
creased utility  to  our  export  trade. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  various  States  forming  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics  in  the  work  of  its  organic  bureau  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  its  creation  in  1890 

all  the  Republics  of  South  and  Central  A.merica  are  now  represented 
in  it. 
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The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  International  American 
Conference,  providing  for  the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics,  stated  that  it  should  continue  in  force  during  a term  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  no  country  becoming  a 
member  of  the  union  should  cease  to  be  a member  until  the  end  of 
said  period  of  ten  years,  and  unless  twelve  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  said  period  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  union  had  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  official  notice  of  their 
"wish  to  terminate  the  union  at  the  end  of  its  first  period,  that  the 
union  should  continue  to  be  maintained  for  another  period  of  ten 

years,  and  thereafter,  under  the  same  conditions,  for  successive 
periods  of  ten  years  each. 

The  period  for  notification  expired  on  July  14,  1899,  without  any 
of  the  members  having  given  the  necessary  notice  of  withdrawal. 
Its  maintenance  is  therefore  assured  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  view 
of  this  fact  and  of  the  numerous  questions  of  general  interest  and 
common  benefit  to  all  of  the  Republics  of  America,  some  of  which 
were  considered  by  the  first  International  American  Conference,  but 
not  finally  settled,  and  others  which  have  since  then  grown  to  im- 
portance, it  would  seem  expedient  that  the  various  Republics  con- 
stituting the  Union  should  be  invited  to  hold  at  an  early  date  another 
conference  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  which  has  already  enjoyed  this  honor. 

The  purely  international  character  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
bureau  and  the  appreciation  of  its  value  are  further  emphasized  by 
the  active  co-operation  which  the  various  Governments  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  and  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  this 
capital  are  now  exhibiting  and  the  zealous  endeavors  they  are  mak- 
ing  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness,  to  promote  through  it  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  confidence 
between  its  various  members  and  the  nations  of  this  continent. 

The  act  to  encourage  the  holding  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  within  the  county  of  Erie  or  Niagara,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1901,  was  approved  on  March  3, 
1899. 

This  exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  great  Niagara  cataract,  and  within  a day’s  jour- 
ney of  which  reside  40,000,000  of  our  people,  will  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Satisfactory  assurances  have  already 
been  given  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Mexico,  the  Central  and  South  American  Republics,  and  most  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  that  these  countries  and  States  will  make 
an  unique,  interesting,  and  instructive  exhibit,  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  their  material  progress  during  the  century  which  is  about  to  close. 

The  law  provides  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  an  exhibit  at  the  exposition  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  its  Executive  Departments  and  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  National  Museum,  the  United  States  Com- 
mission of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  To  secure  a complete  and  har- 
monious arrangement  of  this  Government  exhibit  a board  of  man- 
agement has  already  been  created,  and  charged  with  the  selection, 
purchase,  preparation,  transportation,  arrangement,  and  safe-keeping 
of  the  articles  and  materials  to  be  exhibited.  This  board  has  been 
organized  and  has  already  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  as  provided  for  by  the  law 

I have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  exposition  will 
tend  more  firmly  to  cement  the  cordial  relations  between  the  nations 
on  this  continent. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  December  21, 
1898,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum, a most  interesting  and  valuable  exposition  of  products  and 
manufactures  especially  adapted  to  export  trade  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  December,  1899. 
The  representative  character  of  the  exhibits  and  the  widespread  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  special  objects  of  the  undertaking  afford 
renewed  encouragement  to  those  who  look  confidently  to  the  steady 
growth  of  our  enlarged  exportation  of  manufactured  goods,  which 
has  been  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  A feature  of  this  exposition 
which  is  likely  to  become  of  permanent  and  increasing  utility  to  our 
industries  is  the  collection  of  samples  of  merchandise  produced  in 
various  countries  with  special  reference  to  particular  markets,  pro- 
viding practical  object  lessons  to  United  States  manufacturers  as  to 
qualities,  styles,  and  prices  of  goods  such  as  meet  the  special  de- 
mands of  consumers  and  may  be  exported  with  advantage. 

In  connection  with  the  exposition  an  International  Commercial 
Congress  was  held,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Museum,  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  various 
foreign  Governments,  for  an  exchange  of  information  and  opinions 
with  the  view  to  the  promotion  of  international  trade.  This  invita- 
tion met  with  general  and  cordial  acceptance,  and  the  Congress, 
which  began  its  sessions  at  the  exposition  on  the  13th  of  October 
proved  to  be  of  great  practical  importance,  from  the  fact  that  if 
developed  a general  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  in 
trade  and  a most  gratifying  spirit  of  accommodation  with  reference 
to  the  gradual  removal  of  existing  impediments  to  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, without  injury  to  the  industrial  interests  of  either  party. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  delegates  from  twenty-six  countries  were  assembled  at  The 
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Hague  on  the  18th  of  May,  as  members  of  a conference  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace.  The  commission  from  the  United  States  consisted  of 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  the  Hon.  Stanford 
Newel,  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Cap- 
tain William  Crozier,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Holls,  secretary.  The  occasion  seemed  to  be  oppor- 
tune for  the  serious  consideration  of  a plan  for  the  pacific  adjustment 
of  international  differences,  a subject  in  which  the  American  people 
have  been  deeply  interested  for  many  years,  and  a definite  project  for 
a permanent  international  tribunal  was  included  in  the  instructions 
to  the  delegates  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  act  of  the  conference  includes  conventions  upon  the 
amelioration  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  the  adaptation 
to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  and  the  extension  of  judicial  methods  to  international  cases. 
The  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Conflicts 
embodies  the  leading  features  of  the  American  plan,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  diversity  of  views 
and  interests  represented  by  the  delegates.  The  four  titles  of  the 
convention  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  the  exer- 
cise of  good  offices  and  mediation,  the  formation  of  commissions  of 
inquiry,  and  international  arbitration. 

The  mediation  provided  for  by  the  convention  is  purely  voluntary 
and  advisory,  and  is  intended  to  avoid  any  invasion  or  limitation  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  adhering  States.  The  commissions  of 
inquiry  pioposed  consists  of  delegations  to  be  specifically  constituted 
for  particular  purposes  by  means  of  conventions  between  the  con- 
testing parties,  having  for  their  object  the  clear  understanding  of 
international  differences  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  force.  The 
provision  for  arbitration  contemplates  the  formation  of  a permanent 
tribunal  before  which  disputed  cases  may  be  brought  for  settlement 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  litigants  in  each  separate  case.  The 
advantages  of  such  a permanent  tribunal  over  impromptu  commis- 
sions of  arbitration  are  conceived  to  be  the  actual  existence  of  a 
competent  court,  prepared  to  administer  justice,  the  greater  economy 
resulting  from  a well-devised  system,  and  the  accumulated  judicial 
skill  and  experience  which  such  a tribunal  would  soon  possess. 

While  earnestly  promoting  the  idea  of  establishing  a permanent 
international  tribunal,  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  an  obtru- 
sive exercise  of  mediation,  and  in  signing  the  convention  carefully 
guarded  the  historic  position  of  the  United  States  by  the  following 
declaration : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding  upon, 
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interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the  political  questions  or  policy  or  internal 
administration  of  any  foreign  state  ; nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  con- 
vention be  construed  to  imply  a relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  questions. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  In- 
ternational Conflicts  may  be  regarded  as  realizing  the  earnest  desire 
of  great  numbers  of  American  citizens,  whose  deep  sense  of  justice, 
expressed  in  numerous  resolutions  and  memorials,  has  urged  them 
to  labor  for  this  noble  achievement.  The  general  character  of  this 
convention,  already  signed  by  the  delegates  of  more  than  twenty 
sovereign  States,  further  commends  it  to  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  whose  ratification  it  still  awaits. 

Since  my  last  annual  message,  and  in  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  April  22  and  26,  1898,  the  remaining  volunteer  force 
enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War,  consisting  of  34,834  regulars  and  no, 
202  volunteers,  with  over  5,000  volunteer  officers,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service.  Of  the  volunteers,  667  officers 
and  14,831  men  were  serving  in  the  Philippines,  and  1,650  of  the 
regulars,  who  were  entitled  to  be  mustered  out  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  voluntarily  remained  at  the  front  until 
their  places  could  be  filled  by  new  troops.  They  were  returned  home 
in  the  order  in  which  they  went  to  Manila,  and  are  now  all  of  them 
out  of  the  service  and  in  the  ranks  of  citizenship.  I recommend  that 
the  Congress  provide  a special  medal  of  honor  for  the  volunteers,  reg- 
ulars, sailors,  and  marines  on  duty  in  the  Philippines  who  voluntarily 
remained  in  the  service  after  their  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired. 

By  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  Congress  gave  authority  to  increase 
the  Regular  Army  to  a maximum  not  exceeding  65,000  enlisted  men, 
and  to  enlist  a force  of  35,000  volunteers,  to  be  recruited  from  the 
country  at  large.  By  virtue  of  this  authority  the  Regular  Arm)7  has 
been  increased  to  the  number  of  61,999  enlisted  men  and  2,248 
officers,  and  new  volunteer  regiments  have  been  organized  aggre- 
gating 33,050  enlisted  men  and  1,524  officers.  Two  of  these  volun- 
teer regiments  are  made  up  of  colored  men,  with  colored  line  officers. 
The  new  troops  to  take  the  places  of  those  returning  from  the 
Philippines  have  been  transported  to  Manila  to  the  number  of  581 
officers  and  26,322  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  594  officers 
and  15,388  enlisted  men  of  the  new  volunteer  force,  while  504  officers 
and  14,119  men  of  the  volunteer  force  are  on  the  ocean  en  route  to 
Manila. 

The  force  now  in  Manila  consists  of  905  officers  and  30,578  regu- 
lars, and  594  officers  and  15,388  of  the  volunteers,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,499  officers  and  45,966  men.  When  the  troops  now  under 
orders  shall  reach  Manila  the  force  in  the  archipelago  will  comprise 
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2,051  officers  and  63,483  men.  The  muster  out  of  the  great  volun- 
teer army  organized  for  the  Spanish  War  and  the  creation  of  a new 
army,  the  transportation  from  Manila  to  San  Francisco  of  those 
entitled  to  discharge  and  the  transportation  of  the  new  troops  to 
take  their  places  have  been  a work  of  great  magnitude  well  and 
ably  done,  for  which  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  War  De- 
partment. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  reduced  our  force  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  In  Cuba  we  now  have  334  officers  and  10,79b  enlisted  men; 
fn  Puerto  Rico,  87  officers  and  2,855  enlisted  men  and  a battalion  of 
400  men  composed  of  native  Puerto  Ricans;  while  stationed  through- 
out the  United  States  are  910  officers  and  17,317  men,  and  in  Hawaii 
12  officers  and  453  enlisted  men. 

The  operations  of  the  Army  are  fully  presented  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  I cannot  withhold  from  officers  and  men  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  soldierly  conduct  in  trying  situations, 
their  willing  sacrifices  for  their  country,  and  the  integrity  and  ability 
with  which  they  have  performed  unusual  and  difficult  duties  in  our 
island  possessions. 

In  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  regiments  authorized  by  the 
act  of  March  2,  1899,  it  was  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  chaplains.  This  omission  was  doubtless  from  inadvertence.  I 
recommend  the  early  authorization  for  the  appointment  of  one  chap- 
lain for  each  of  said  regiments.  These  regiments  are  now  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  is  important  that  immediate  action  be  had. 

In  restoring  peaceful  conditions,  orderly  rule,  and  civic  progress 
in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  Philippines, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  postal  service  has  been  an  essential  and 
important  part  of  the  work.  It  became  necessary  to  provide  mail 
facilities  both  for  our  forces  of  occupation  and  for  the  native  popula- 
tion. To  meet  this  requirement  has  involved  a substantial  recon- 
struction. The  existing  systems  were  so  fragmentary,  defective, 
and  inadequate  that  a new  and  comprehensive  organization  had  to 
be  created.  American  trained  officials  have  been  assigned  to  the 
directing  and  executive  positions,  while  natives  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  making  up  the  body  of  the  force.  In  working  out  this 
plan  the  merit  rule  has  been  rigorously  and  faithfully  applied. 

The  appointment  of  Director-General  of  Posts  of  Cuba  was  given 
to  an  expert  who  had  been  Chief  Post-Office  Inspector  and  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  and  who  united  large  experience  with  admin- 
istrative capacity.  For  the  postmastership  at  Havana  the  range  of 
skilled  and  available  men  was  scanned,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  one 
who  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  service  as  deputy  postmaster  and 
postmaster  of  a large  city.  This  principle  governed  and  determined 
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the  selection  of  the  American  officials  sent  not  only  to  Cuba,  but  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines^  and  they  were  instructed  to  apply 
it  so  far  as  practicable  in  the  employment  of  the  natives  as  minor 
postmasters  and  clerks.  The  postal  system  in  Cuba,  though  remain- 
ing under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Postmaster-General,  was  made 
essentially  independent.  It  was  felt  that  it  should  not  be  a burden 
upon  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States,  and  provision  was  made 
that  any  deficit  in  the  postal  revenue  should  be  a charge  upon  the 
general  revenues  of  the  island. 

Though  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  hold  a different  relation 
to  the  United  States,  yet,  for  convenience  of  administration,  the 
same  principle  of  an  autonomous  system  has  been  extended  to  them. 
The  development  of  the  service  in  all  of  the  islands  has  been  rapid 
and  successful.  It  has  moved  forward  on  American  lines,  with  free 
delivery,  money  order,  and  registry  systems,  and  has  given  the  people 
mail  facilities  far  greater  and  more  reliable  than  any  they  have  ever 
before  enjoyed.  It  is  thus  not  only  a vital  agency  of  industrial, 
social,  and  business  progress,  but  an  important  influence  in  diffusing 
a just  understanding  of  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  American 
administration. 

The  domestic  postal  service  continues  to  grow  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  expenditures  and  the  revenues  will  each  exceed 
$100,000,000  during  the  current  year.  Fortunately,  since  the  revival 
of  prosperous  times  the  revenues  have  grown  much  faster  than  the 
expenditures,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  a short  period  will 
witness  the  obliteration  of  the  annual  deficit.  In  this  connection  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General  embodies  a statement  of  some  evils 
which  have  grown  up  outside  of  the  contemplation  of  law  in  the 
treatment  of  some  classes  of  mail  matter  which  wrongly  exercise  the 
privilege  of  the  pound  rate,  and  shows  that  if  this  matter  had  been 
properly  classified  and  had  paid  the  rate  which  it  should  have  paid, 
instead  of  a postal  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $6,610,000,  there 
would  have  been  on  one  basis  a surplus  of  $17,637,570,  and  on 
another  of  $5,733,836.  The  reform  thus  suggested,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  would  not  only  put  the  postal  service  at 
once  on  a self-sustaining  basis,  but  would  permit  great  and  valuable 
improvements,  and  I commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Navy  has  maintained  the  spirit  and  high  efficiency  which  have 
always  characterized  that  service,  and  has  lost  none  of  the  gallantry 
in  heroic  action  which  has  signalized  its  brilliant  and  glorious  past. 
The  Nation  has  equal  pride  in  its  early  and  later  achievements.  Its 
habitual  readiness  for  every  emergency  has  won  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  the  country.  The  people  are  interested  in  the  con- 
tinued preparation  and  prestige  of  the  Navy  and  will  justify  liberal 
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appropriations  for  its  maintenance  and  improvement.  The  officers 
have  shown  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  performance  of  new  and 
delicate  duties  which  our  recent  war  has  imposed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Congress  will  at  once  make  necessary 
provision  for  the  armor  plate  for  the  vessels  now  under  contract  and 
building.  Its  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  subject  is  fully  presented.  I 
unite  in  his  recommendation  that  the  Congress  enact  such  special 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Department  to  make 
contracts  early  in  the  coming  year  for  armor  of  the  best  quality  that 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for  the  Maine , Ohio , and  Missouri , 
and  that  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  limiting  the  price 
of  armor  to  $300  per  ton  be  removed. 

In  the  matter  of  naval  construction  Italy  and  Japan,  of  the  great 
powers,  laid  down  less  tonnage  in  the  year  1899  than  this  country, 
and  Italy  alone  has  less  tonnage  under  construction.  I heartily 
concur  in  the  recommendations  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  as- 
suggested  by  the  Secretary, 

Our  future  progress  and  prosperity  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  other  nations  in  the  enlargement  and  advance 
of  science,  industry,  and  commerce.  To  invention  we  must  turn  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a result. 
The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  in  which  will  be  found  valuable  suggestions 
and  recommendations. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  the  pension  roll  of  the  United  States 
numbered  991,519.  These  include  the  pensioners  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  all  our  wars.  The  number  added  to  the  rolls  during  the 
year  was  40,991.  The  number  dropped  by  reason  of  death,  remar- 
riage, minors  by  legal  limitation,  failure  to  claim  within  three  years, 
and  other  causes,  was  43,186,  and  the  number  of  claims  disallowed 
was  107,919.  During  the  year  89,054  pension  certificates  were 
issued,  of  which  37,077  were  for  new  or  original  pensions.  The 
amount  disbursed  for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year  was 
$i3S,355»°52-95>  which  was  $1,651,461.61  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
appropriations. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  its  recent  national  encamp- 
ment held  in  Philadelphia  has  brought  to  my  attention  and  to  that 
of  the  Congress  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a modification  of  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  which  provides  pensions  for 
the  widows  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  ninety  days  or 
more  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged, provided  that  such  widows  are  without  other  means  of  sup^ 
port  than  their  daily  labor  and  were  married  to  the  soldier,  sailor,  01 
marine  on  account  ot  whose  service  they  claim  pension  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  act. 
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The  present  holding  of  the  Department  is  that  if  the  widow’s  in* 
come  aside  from  ner  daily  labor  does  not  exceed  in  amount  what  her 
pension  would  be,  to  wit,  $96  per  annum,  she  would  be  deemed  to 
be  without  other  means  of  support  than  her  daily  labor,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  a pension  under  this  act;  while  if  the  widow’s  income 
independent  or  me  amount  received  by  her  as  the  result  of  her  daily 
labor  exceeds  $96,  she  would  not  be  pensionable  under  the  act.  '* 
am  advised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  the  amount  of  th 
income  allowed  before  title  to  pension  would  be  barred  has  varied 
widely  under  different  administrations  of  the  Pension  Office,  as  wel’ 
as  during  different  periods  of  the  same  administration,  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  just  complaint  and  criticism. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  recommends  that,  in  order  to  make  the  practice 
at  all  times  uniform  and  to  do  justice  to  the  dependent  widow,  the 
amount  of  income  allowed  independent  of  the  proceeds  of  her  daily 
labor  should  be  not  less  than  $250  per  annum,  and  he  urges  that  the 
Congress  shall  so  amend  the  act  as  to  permit  the  Pension  Office  to 
grant  pensionable  status  to  widows  under  the  terms  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  whose  income  aside  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  daily  labor  is  not  in  excess  of  $250  per  annum.  I believe 
this  to  be  a simple  act  of  justice  and  heartily  recommend  it. 

The  Dawes  Commission  reports  that  gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  work  during  the  preceding  year.  The  field-work  of  en- 
rollment of  four  of  the  nations  has  been  completed.  I recommend 
that  Congress  at  an  early  day  make  liberal  appropriation  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899. 
the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  Twelfth  Census  is  now 
fully  under  way.  The  officers  required  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  duties  imposed  have  been  selected.  The  provision  for  secur- 
ing a proper  enumeration  of  the  population,  as  well  as  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Nation,  is  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  any  similar  legislation  in  the  past.  The  Director 
advises  that  every  needful  effort  is  being  made  to  push  this  great 
work  to  completion  in  the  time  limited  by  the  statute.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Twelfth  Census  will  emphasize  our  remarkable  advance  in 
all  that  pertains  to  national  progress. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  7,  1898, 
rhe  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  an 
agreement  of  settlement,  which  has  had  my  approval,  of  the  indebt- 
edness to  the  Government  growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  rail- 
roads. The  agreement  secures  to  the  Government  the  principal  and 
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interest  of  said  bonds,  amounting  to  $58,812,715.48.  There  has  been 
paid  thereon  $1 1,762,543. 12,  which  has  been  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury,  and  the  remainder,  payable  within  ten  years,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3 per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  is  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  an  equal  amount  of  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  companies.  The  amounts  paid  and  secured  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  on  account  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  subsidy 
claims  are : 


Union  Pacific,  cash $58,448,223.75 

Kansas  Pacific,  cash 6,303,000.00 

Central  and  Western  Pacific,  cash 11,798,314.14 

Notes,  secured 47,050,172.36 

Kansas  Pacific  — dividends  for  deficiency  due  United 
States,  cash 821,897.70 


Making  a total  of . , 124,421,607.95 


The  whole  indebtedness  was  about  $130,000,000,  more  than  half  of 
which  consisted  of  accrued  interest,  for  which  sum  the  Government 
has  realized  the  entire  amount  less  about  $6,000,000  within  a period 
of  two  years. 

On  June  30,  1898,  there  were  thirty  forest  reservations  (exclusive 
of  the  Afognak  Forest  and  Fish  Culture  Reserve  in  Alaska),  embrac- 
ing an  estimated  area  of  40,719,474  acres.  During  the  past  year  two 
of  the  existing  forest  reserves,  the  Trabuco  Canyon  (California)  and 
Black  Hills  (South  Dakota  and  Wyoming),  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  the  area  of  the  Mount  Rainier  Reserve,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  and  six  additional  reserves 
h&ve  been  established,  namely,  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  (Ari- 
zona), the  Black  Mesa  (Arizona),  Lake  Tahoe  (California),  Gallatin 
(Montana),  Gila  River  (New  Mexico),  and  Fish  Lake  (Utah),  the 
total  estimated  area  of  which  is  5,205,775  acres.  This  makes  at  the 
present  time  a total  of  thirty-six  forest  reservations,  embracing  an 
estimated  area  of  46,021,899  acres.  This  estimated  area  is  the  aggre- 
gated areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserves.  The  lands  ac- 
tually reserved  are,  however,  only  the  vacant  public  lands  therein, 
and  these  have  been  set  aside  and  reserved  for  sale  or  settlement  in 
order  that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  people. 

Protection  of  the  national  forests,  inaugurated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1897,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  preventing  forest  fires 
and  the  protection  of  the  timber.  There  are  now  large  tracts  cov- 
ered by  forests  which  will  eventually  be  reserved  and  set  apart  for 
forest  uses.  Until  that  can  be  done  Congress  should  increase  the 
appropriations  for  the  work  of  protecting  the  forests. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  constantly  consulting  the  needs 
of  producers  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  introducing  seeds 
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and  plants  of  great  value  and  promoting  fuller  diversification  of 
crops.  Grains,  grasses,  fruits,  legumes,  and  vegetables  are  imported 
for  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  encouragement  the 
sugar-beet  factory  multiplies  in  the  North  and  far  West,  semitropical 
plants  are  sent  to  the  South,  and  congenial  climates  are  sought  for 
the  choice  productions  of  the  fai  East.  The  hybridizing  of  fruit 
trees  and  grains  is  conducted  in  the  search  for  varieties  adapted  to 
exacting  conditions.  The  introduction  of  tea  gardens  into  the  South- 
ern States  promises  to  provide  employment  for  idle  hands,  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  home  market  with  tea.  The  subject  of  irrigation 
where  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  is  being  carefully 
studied,  steps  are  being  taken  to  reclaim  injured  or  abandoned  lands, 
and  information  for  the  people  along  these  lines  is  being  printed  and 
distributed. 

Markets  are  being  sought  and  opened  up  for  surplus  farm  and  fac- 
tory products  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  outlook  for  the  education 
of  the  young  farmer  through  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station,  with  opportunity  given  to  specialize  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  very  promising.  The  people  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  helped,  by  the  establishment  of 
experiment  stations,  to  a more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  coffee,  india  rubber,  and  other  tropical  products,  for  which  there 
is  demand  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  public 
highways  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
co-operating  with  the  people  in  each  locality  in  making  the  best  pos- 
sible roads  from  local  material  and  in  experimenting  with  steel  tracks. 
A more  intelligent  system  of  managing  the  forests  of  the  country  is 
being  put  in  operation  and  a careful  study  of  the  whole  forestry 
problem  is  being  conducted  throughout  the  United  States.  A very 
extensive  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products  of  the  United  States  is  being  prepared  for  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. 

On  the  ioth  of  December,  1898,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  was  signed.  It  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  Spain  should  cede  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago 
known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  civil 
rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
thus  ceded  to  the  United  States  should  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1899,  and  by  the  Government  of  Spain  on  the  19th  of  March 
following.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  nth  of  April 
and  the  treaty  publicly  proclaimed.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  Con- 
gress voted  the  sum  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and  the  amount 
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was  paid  over  to  the  Spanish  Government  on  the  ist  of  May. 

In  this  manner  the  Philippines  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
islands  were  ceded  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  which  had  been  in 
undisputed  possession  of  them  for  centuries.  They  were  accepted 
not  merely  by  our  authorized  commissioners  in  Paris,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive,  but  by  the  constitutional  and  well-con- 
sidered action  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I had  every  reason  to  believe, 
and  I still  believe  that  this  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

From  the  earliest  moment  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  assuring  the 
people  of  the  islands  of  our  ardent  desire  for  their  welfare  and  of  the 
intention  of  this  Government  to  do  everything  possible  to  advance 
their  interests.  In  my  order  of  the  19th  of  May,  1898,  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  expedition  dispatched  to  the  Philippines  was 
instructed  to  declare  that  we  came  not  to  make  war  upon  the  people 
of  that  country,  “ nor  upon  any  party  or  faction  among  them,  but  to 
protect  them  in  their  homes,  in  their  employments,  and  in  their  per- 
sonal and  religious  rights.”  That  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
paramount  authority  there,  on  the  17th  of  August  it  was  directed 
that  “ there  must  be  no  joint  occupation  with  the  insurgents  ” ; that  the 
United  States  must  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  persons  and  prop- 
erty within  the  territory  occupied  by  their  military  and  naval  forces; 
that  the  insurgents  and  all  others  must  recognize  the  military  occu- 
pation and  authority  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  December 
4,  before  the  cession,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  the  com- 
mander in  Manila  was  urged  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  and  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  a beneficent  government,  which 
should  afford  the  fullest  security  for  life  and  property. 

On  the  2 1 st  of  December,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  occupation  was  instructed  “ to  announce  and 
proclaim  in  the  most  public  manner  that  we  come,  not  as  invaders 
and  conquerors,  but  as  friends  to  protect  the  natives  in  their  homes, 
in  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights.” 
On  the  same  day,  while  ordering  General  Otis  to  see  that  the  peace 
should  be  preserved  in  Iloilo,  he  was  admonished  that:  “ It  is  most 
important  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  with  the  insurgents.”  On 
the  ist  day  of  January,  1899,  urgent  orders  were  reiterated  that  the 
kindly  intentions  of  this  Government  should  be  in  every  possible  way 
communicated  to  the  insurgents. 

On  the  2 ist  of  January  I announced  my  intention  of  dispatching  to 
Manila  a commission  composed  of  three  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character  and  distinction,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Orient, 
who,  in  association  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  Major-General  Otis, 
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were  instructed  “to  facilitate  the  most  humane  and  effective  exten 
sion  of  authority  throughout  the  islands,  and  to  secure  with  the  least 
possible  delay  the  benefits  of  a wise  and  generous  protection  of  life 

and  property  to  the  inhabitants.”  These  gentlemen  were  Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University;  the  Hon.  Charles 
Denby,  for  many  years  minister  to  China,  and  Prof.  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester, of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  had  made  a most  careful 
study  of  life  in  the  Philippines.  While  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  these  Commissioners  set  out  on 
their  mission  of  good  will  and  liberation.  Their  character  was  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  beneficent  purpose  with  which  they  went, 
even  if  they  had  not  borne  the  positive  instructions  of  this  Govern- 
ment, which  made  their  errand  pre-eminently  one  of  peace  and 
friendship. 

But  before  their  arrival  at  Manila  the  sinister  ambition  of  a few 
leaders  of  the  Filipinos  had  created  a situation  full  of  embarrassment 
for  us  and  most  grievous  in  its  consequences  to  themselves.  The 
clear  and  impartial  preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  I 
transmit  herewith,  gives  so  lucid  and  comprehensive  a history  of  the 
present  insurrectionary  movement  that  the  story  need  not  be  here 
repeated.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  claim  of  the  rebel  leader  that 
he  was  promised  independence  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
return  for  his  assistance  has  no  foundation  in  fact  and  is  categorically 
denied  by  the  very  witnesses  who  were  called  to  prove  it.  The  most 
the  insurgent  leader  hoped  for  when  he  came  back  to  Manila  was 
the  liberation  of  the  islands  from  the  Spanish  control,  which  they 
had  been  laboring  for  years  without  success  to  throw  off. 

The  prompt  accomplishment  of  this  work  by  the  Amencan  Army 
and  Navy  gave  him  other  ideas  and  ambitions,  and  insidious  sug- 
gestions from  various  quarters  perverted  the  purposes  and  intentions 
with  which  he  had  taken  up  arms.  No  sooner  had  our  army  cap- 
tured Manila  than  the  Filipino  forces  began  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  officers  and 
troops  were  unable  to  disarm  or  modify.  Their  kindness  and  for- 
bearance were  taken  as  a proof  of  cowardice.  The  aggressions  of 
the  Filipinos  continually  increased  until  finally,  just  before  the  time 
set  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a vote  upon  the  treaty,  an 
attack,  evidently  prepared  in  advance,  was  made  all  along  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  which  resulted  in  a terribly  destructive  and  sanguinary 
repulse  of  the  insurgents. 

Ten  days  later  an  order  of  the  insurgent  government  was  issued 
to  its  adherents  who  had  remained  in  Manila,  of  which  General  Otis 
justly  observes  that  “for  barbarous  intent  it  is  unequaled  in  modern 
times.”  It  directs  that  at  8 o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  “territorial  militia”  shall  come  together  in  the  streets  of 
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San  Pedro  armed  with  their  bolos,  with  guns  and  ammunition  where 
convenient;  that  Filipino  families  only  shall  be  respected;  but  that 
all  other  individuals,  of  whatever  race  they  may  be,  shall  be  extermi- 
nated without  any  compassion,  after  the  extermination  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  and  adds : “Brothers,  we  must  avenge  ourselves  on  the 
Americans  and  exterminate  them,  that  we  may  take  our  revenge  for 
the  infamies  and  treacheries  which  they  have  committed  upon  us. 
Have  no  compassion  upon  them;  attack  with  vigor.’’  A copy  of  this 
fell  by  good  fortune  into  the  hands  of  our  officers  and  they  were  able 
to  take  measures  to  control  the  rising,  which  was  actually  attempted 
on  the  night  of  February  22,  a week  later  than  was  originally  con- 
templated. Considerable  numbers  of  armed  insurgents  entered  the 
city  by  waterways  and  swamps  and  in  concert  with  confederates 
inside  attempted  to  destroy  Manila  by  fire.  They  were  kept  in  check 
during  the  night  and  the  next  day  driven  out  of  the  city  with  heavy 
loss. 

This  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs  which  confronted  our 
Commissioners  on  their  arrival  in  Manila.  They  had  come  with  the 
hope  and  intention  of  co-operating  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  Major- 
General  Otis  in  establishing  peace  and  order  in  the  archipelago  and 
the  largest  measure  of  self-government  compatible  with  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  What  they  actually  found  can  best  be  set  forth 
in  their  own  words : 

Deplorable  as  war  is,  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  was  unavoidable  by 
us.  We  were  attacked  by  a bold,  adventurous,  and  enthusiastic  army.  No  alter- 
native was  left  to  us  except  ignominious  retreat. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  that  any  American  would  have  sanctioned  the  sur- 
render of  Manila  to  the  insurgents.  Our  obligations  to  other  nations  and  to  the 
friendly  Filipinos  and  to  ourselves  and  our  flag  demanded  that  force  should  be  met 
by  force.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  Philippines  may  be,  there  is  no  course  open 
to  us  now  except  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  insurgents  are  reduced  to 
submission.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  no  time  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron  by  Admiral  Dewey  when  it  was  possible 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  island  either  with  honor  to  ourselves  or  with 
safety  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  course  thus  clearly  indicated  has  been  unflinchingly  pursued. 
The  rebellion  must  be  put  down.  Civil  government  cannot  be 
thoroughly  established  until  order  is  restored.  With  a devotion  and 
gallantry  worthy  of  its  most  brilliant  history,  the  Army,  ably  and 
loyally  assisted  by  the  Navy,  has  carried  on  this  unwelcome  but 
most  righteous  campaign  with  richly  deserved  success.  The  noble 
self-sacrifice  with  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  terms  of  serv- 
ice had  expired  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  return 
home  as  long  as  they  were  needed  at  the  front  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  our  annals.  Although  their  operations  have  been 
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somewhat  interrupted  and  checked  by  a rainy  season  of  unusual 
violence  and  duration,  they  have  gained  ground  steadily  in  every  di- 
rection, and  now  look  forward  confidently  to  a speedy  completion  of 
their  task. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  connected  with  an  active  campaign 
have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  equally  important 
work  of  reconstruction.  Again  I invite  your  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  interesting  and  encouraging  details  of 
the  work  already  accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order  and  the  inauguration  of  self-governing  municipal  life  in  many 
portions  of  the  archipelago.  A notable  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  of  a government  in  the  island  of  Negros  which  is 
deserving  of  special  consideration.  This  was  the  first  island  to  ac- 
cept American  sovereignty.  Its  people  unreservedly  proclaimed 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  adopted  a constitution  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a popular  government.  It  was  impossible  to 
guarantee  to  the  people  of  Negros  that  the  constitution  so  adopted 
should  be  the  ultimate  form  of  government.  Such  a question,  under 
the  treaty  with  Spain  and  in  accordance  with  our  own  Constitution 
and  laws,  came  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 
The  government  actually  set  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Negros  even- 
tually proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  natives  themselves.  A new  sys- 
tem was  put  into  force  by  order  of  the  Major-General  Commanding 
the  Department,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments : 

It  was  ordered  that  the  government  of  the  island  of  Negros  should 
consist  of  a military  governor  appointed  by  the  United  States  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  a civil  governor  and  an  ad- 
visory council  elected  by  the  people.  The  military  governor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  interior,  agricul- 
ture, public  instruction,  an  attorney-general,  and  an  auditor.  The 
seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Bacolod.  The  military  governor 
exercises  the  supreme  executive  power.  He  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed,  appoint  to  office,  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  office  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  military 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  remove  any  officer  from  office.  The 
civil  governor  advises  the  military  governor  on  all  public  civil  ques- 
tions and  presides  over  the  advisory  council.  He,  in  general,  per- 
forms the  duties  which  are  performed  by  secretaries  of  state  in  our 
own  system  of  government. 

The  advisory  council  consists  of  eight  members  elected  by  the 
people  within  territorial  limits  which  are  defined  in  the  order  of  the 
commanding  general. 

The  times  and  places  of  holding  elections  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
military  governor  of  the  island  of  Negros.  The  qualifications  or 
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voters  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A voter  must  be  a male  citizen  of  the  island  of  Negros.  (2) 
Of  the  age  of  21  years.  (3)  He  shall  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and 

write  the  English,  Spanish,  or  Visayan  language,  or  he  must  own 
real  property  worth  $500,  or  pay  a rental  on  real  property  of  the 

value  of  $1,000.  (4)  He  must  have  resided  in  the  island  not  less  than 

one  year  preceding,  and  in  the  district  in  which  he  offers  to  register 
as  a voter  not  less  than  three  months  immediately  preceding  the 
time  he  offers  to  register.  (5)  He  must  register  at  a time  fixed  by 
law  before  voting.  (6)  Prior  to  such  registration  he  shall  have  paid 
all  taxes  due  by  him  to  the  Government.  Provided,  that  no  insane 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  register  or  vote. 

The  military  governor  has  the  right  to  veto  all  bills  or  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  advisory  council,  and  his  veto  is  final  if  not  disap- 
proved by  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

The  advisory  council  discharges  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a legis- 
lature. The  usual  duties  pertaining  to  said  offices  are  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  interior,  agriculture,  public 
instruction,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  auditor. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  three  judges,  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  military  governor  of  the  island.  Inferior  courts  are 
to  be  established. 

Free  public  schools  are  to  be  established  throughout  the  populous 
districts  of  the  island,  in  which  the  English  language  shall  be  taught, 
and  this  subject  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  advisory 
council. 

The  burden  of  government  must  be  distributed  equally  and  equi- 
tably among  the  people.  The  military  authorities  will  collect  and 
receive  the  customs  revenue,  and  will  control  postal  matters  and 
Philippine  inter-island  trade  and  commerce. 

The  military  governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  military 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  determines  all  questions  not  specifically 
provided  for  and  which  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
advisory  council. 

The  authorities  of  the  Sulu  Islands  have  accepted  the  succession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  and  our  flag  floats  over 
that  territory.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1899,  Brig, -Gen.  J.  C.  Bates, 
United  States  Volunteers,  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  principal  chiefs,  which  I transmit  herewith.  By  Article  I 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  archipelago  of 
Jolo  and  its  dependencies  is  declared  and  acknowledged. 

The  United  States  flag  will  be  used  in  the  archipelago  and  its  de- 
pendencies, on  land  and  sea.  Piracy  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  the 
Sultan  agrees  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  United  States  authori- 
ties to  that  end  and  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  arrest  and  bring 
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to  justice  all  persons  engaged  in  piracy.  All  trade  in  domestic  prod- 
ucts of  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  when  carried  on  with  any  part  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  under  the  American  flag  shall  be  free,  un- 
limited, and  undutiable.  The  United  States  will  give  full  protection 
to  the  Sultan  in  case  any  foreign  nation  should  attempt  to  impose 
upon  him.  The  United  States  will  not  sell  the  island  of  Jolo  or  any 
other  island  of  the  Jolo  archipelago  to  any  foreign  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sultan.  Salaries  for  the  Sultan  and  his  associates 
in  the  administration  of  the  islands  have  been  agreed  upon  to  the 
amount  of  $760  monthly. 

Article  X provides  that  any  slave  in  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  freedom  by  paying  to  the  master  the  usual 
market  value.  The  agreement  by  General  Bates  was  made  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  President  and  to  future  modifications  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties  in  interest.  I have  confirmed  said  agreement, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Congress,  and  with  the  reservation, 
which  I have  directed  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo, 
that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  authorize  or 
give  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  Sulu  archipelago.  I communicate  these  facts  to  the  Congress  for 
its  information  and  action. 

Everything  indicates  that  with  the  speedy  suppression  of  the 
Tagalo  rebellion  life  in  the  archipelago  will  soon  resume  its  ordinary 
course  under  the  protection  of  our  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of 
those  favored  islands  will  enjoy  a prosperity  and  a freedom  which 
they  have  never  before  known.  Already  hundreds  of  schools  are 
open  and  filled  with  children.  Religious  freedom  is  sacredly  assured 
and  enjoyed.  The  courts  are  dispensing  justice.  Business  is  begin- 
ning to  circulate  in  its  accustomed  channels.  Manila,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  fleeing  to  the  country  a few  months  ago,  is  now  a populous 
and  thriving  mart  of  commerce.  The  earnest  and  unremitting 
endeavors  of  the  Commission  and  the  Admiral  and  Major-General 
Commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  beneficent  intentions  of  this  Government  have  had  their  legiti- 
mate effect  in  convincing  the  great  mass  of  them  that  peace  and 
safety  and  prosperity  and  stable  government  can  only  be  found  in  a 
loyal  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  future  government  of  the  Philippines  rests  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Few  graver  responsibilities  have  ever  been 
confided  to  us.  If  we  accept  them  in  a spirit  worthy  of  our  race  and 
our  traditions,  a great  opportunity  comes  with  them.  The  islands 
lie  under  the  shelter  of  our  flag.  They  are  ours  by  every  title  of 
law  and  equity.  They  cannot  be  abandoned.  If  we  desert  them  we 
leave  them  at  once  to  anarchy  and  finally  to  barbarism.  We  fling 
them,  a golden  apple  of  discord,  among  the  rival  powers,  no  one  of 
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which  could  permit  another  to  seize  them  unquestioned.  Their  rich 
plains  and  valleys  would  be  the  scene  of  endless  strife  and  bloodshed. 
The  advent  of  Dewey’s  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  instead  of  being,  as  we 
hope,  the  dawn  of  a new  day  of  freedom  and  progress,  will  have 
been  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  misery  and  violence  worse  than  any 
which  has  darkened  their  unhappy  past.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  we  could  renounce  our  authority  over  the  islands  and, 
giving  them  independence,  could  retain  a protectorate  over  them. 
This  proposition  will  not  be  found,  I am  sure,  worthy  of  your  seri- 
ous attention.  Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  at  the  outset  a 
cruel  breach  of  faith.  It  would  place  the  peaceable  and  loyal  ma- 
jority, who  ask  nothing  better  than  to  accept  our  authority,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minority  of  armed  insurgents.  It  would  make  us  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  insurgent  leaders  and  give  us  no  power 
to  control  them.  It  would  charge  us  with  the  task  of  protecting 
them  against  each  other  and  defending  them  against  any  foreign 
power  with  which  they  chose  to  quarrel.  In  short,  it  would  take 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  declaring  war 
and  vest  that  tremendous  prerogative  in  the  Tagal  leader  of  the  hour. 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  I should  recommend  at  this  time 
a specific  and  final  form  of  government  for  these  islands.  When 
peace  shall  be  restored  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  construct  a 
plan  of  government  which  shall  establish  and  maintain  freedom  and 
order  and  peace  in  the  Philippines.  The  insurrection  is  still  exist- 
ing, and  when  it  terminates  further  information  will  be  required  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  before  inaugurating  a permanent 
scheme  of  civil  government.  The  full  report  of  the  Commission,  now 
in  preparation,  will  contain  information  and  suggestions  which  will 
be  of  value  to  Congress,  and  which  I will  transmit  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  As  long  as  the  insurrection  continues  the  military  arm 
must  necessarily  be  supreme.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  steps 
should  not  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  inaugurate  governments 
essentially  popular  in  their  form  as  fast  as  territory  is  held  and  con- 
trolled by  our  troops.  To  this  end  I am  considering  the  advisability 
of  the  return  of  the  Commission,  or  such  of  the  members  thereof  as 
can  be  secured,  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and  facilitate  this  work 
throughout  the  islands.  I have  believed  that  reconstruction  should 
not  begin  by  the  establishment  of  one  central  civil  government  for 
all  the  islands,  with  its  seat  at  Manila,  but  rather  that  the  work 
should  be  commenced  by  building  up  from  the  bottom,  first  establish- 
ing municipal  governments  and  then  provincial  governments,  a cen- 
tral government  at  last  to  follow. 

Until  Congress  shall  have  made  known  the  formal  expression  of 
its  will  I shall  use  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in 
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those  distant  islands  as  in  all  other  places  where  our  flag  rightfully 
floats.  I shall  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  and  Navy  all  the 
means  which  the  liberality  of  Congress  and  the  people  have  pro- 
vided to  cause  this  unprovoked  and  wasteful  insurrection  to  cease. 

If  any  orders  of  mine  were  required  to  insure  the  merciful  conduct 
of  military  and  naval  operations,  they  would  not  be  lacking;  but 
every  step  of  the  progress  of  our  troops  has  been  marked  by  3 
humanity  which  has  surprised  even  the  misguided  insurgents.  The 
truest  kindness  to  them  will  be  a swift  and  effective  defeat  of  their 
present  leader.  The  hour  of  victory  will  be  the  hour  of  clemency 
and  reconstruction. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  build  up  the  waste  places  desolated  by 
war  and  by  long  years  of  misgovernment.  We  shall  not  wait  for 
the  end  of  strife  to  begin  the  beneficent  work.  We  shall  continue, 
as  we  have  begun,  to  open  the  schools  and  the  churches,  to  set  the 
courts  in  operation,  to  foster  industry  and  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
in  every  way  in  our  power  to  make  these  people  whom  Providence 
has  brought  within  our  jurisdiction  feel  that  it  is  their  liberty  and 
not  our  power,  their  welfare  and  not  our  gain,  we  are  seeking  to  en- 
hance. Our  flag  has  never  waved  over  any  community  but  in  bless- 
ing. I believe  the  Filipinos  will  soon  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  lost  its  gift  of  benediction  in  its  world-wide  journey  to  their 
shores. 

Some  embarrassment  in  administration  has  occurred  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  status  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  present  occupy 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  approved  July  7,  1898. 

While  by  that  resolution  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  as  an  independent 
nation  was  extinguished,  its  separate  sovereignty  destroyed,  and  its 
property  and  possessions  vested  in  the  United  States,  yet  a complete 
establishment  for  its  government  under  our  system  was  not  effected. 
While  the  municipal  laws  of  the  islands  not  enacted  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  treaties  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  joint  resolution  or  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  treaties 
remain  in  force,  yet  these  laws  relate  only  to  the  social  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  islands,  and  do  not  touch  many  subjects  of  importance 
which  are  of  a broader  national  character.  For  example,  the  Ha- 
waiian Republic  was  divested  of  all  title  to  the  public  lands  in  the 
islands,  and  is  not  only  unable  to  dispose  of  lands  to  settlers  desiring 
to  take  up  homestead  sites,  but  is  without  power  to  give  complete 
title  in  cases  where  lands  have  been  entered  upon  under  lease  or 
other  conditions  which  carry  with  them  the  right  to  the  purchaser, 
lessee,  or  settler  to  have  a full  title  granted  to  him  upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  or  by  his  particular  agreement 
of  entry. 

Questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  have  also  arisen  with  reference  to 
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the  collection  of  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  coming  from  Hawaiian  ports, 
with  reference  to  the  status  of  Chinese  in  the  islands,  their  entrance 
and  exit  therefrom;  as  to  patents  and  copyrights;  as  to  the  register 
of  vessels  under  the  navigation  laws ; as  to  the  necessity  of  holding 
elections  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  statutes 
for  the  choice  of  various  officers,  and  as  to  several  other  matters  of 
detail  touching  the  interests  both  of  the  island  and  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

By  the  resolution  of  annexation  the  President  was  directed  to  appoint 
five  commissioners  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  con- 
cerning the  islands  as  they  should  deem  necessary  or  proper.  These 
commissioners  were  duly  appointed  and  after  a careful  investigation 
and  study  of  the  system  of  laws  and  government  prevailing  in  the 
islands,  and  of  the  conditions  existing  there,  they  prepared  a bill  to 
provide  a government  under  the  title  of  “The  Territory  of  Hawaii.** 
The  report  of  the  Commission,  with  the  bill  which  they  prepared, 
was  transmitted  by  me  to  Congress  on  December  6,  1898,  but  the 
bill  still  awaits  final  action. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  our  Constitution,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  Federal  courts  in  the  islands,  and  for  a procedure  by 
which  appeals,  writs  of  error,  and  other  judicial  proceedings  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  may  be  prosecuted,  they  are 
powerless  to  secure  their  enforcement  by  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  manifestly  important,  therefore,  that  an 
act  shall  be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible  erecting  these  islands  into 
a judicial  district,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a judge  and 
other  proper  officers  and  methods  of  procedure  in  appellate  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  government  of  this  newly  acquired  territory  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  shall  be  fully  defined  and  provided  for. 

A necessity  for  immediate  legislative  relief  exists  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  Substantially  the  only  law  providing  a civil  government 
for  this  Territory  is  the  act  of  May  17,  1884.  This  is  meager  in  its 
provisions,  and  is  fitted  only  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  a 
country  sparsely  inhabited  by  civilized  people  and  unimportant  in 
trade  and  production,  as  was  Alaska  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed. 
The  increase  in  population  by  immigration  during  the  past  few  years, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  gold,  has  produced  such  a condi- 
tion as  calls  for  more  ample  facilities  for  local  self-government  and 
more  numerous  conveniences  of  civil  and  judicial  administration. 
Settlements  have  grown  up  in  various  places,  constituting  in  point  of 
population  and  business  cities  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  yet  there 
is  no  provision  of  law  under  which  a municipality  can  be  organized 
or  maintained. 

In  some  localities  the  inhabitants  have  met  together  and  volun- 
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tarily  formed  a municipal  organization  for  the  purposes  of  local  gov- 
ernment, adopting  the  form  of  a municipal  constitution  and  charter, 
under  which  said  officials  have  been  appointed;  and  ordinance* 
creating  and  regulating  a police  force,  a fire  department,  a depart- 
ment of  health,  and  making  provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and 
indigent  poor  and  sick  and  for  public  schools,  have  been  passed. 
These  proceedings  and  the  ordinances  passed  by  such  municipalities 
are  without  statutory  authority  and  have  no  sanction,  except  as  they 
are  maintained  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  community.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  authority  to  provide  the  ordinary  instruments 
of  local  police  control  and  administration,  the  population  consisting 
of  the  usual  percentage  of  lawless  adventurers  of  the  class  that 
always  flock  to  new  fields  of  enterprise  or  discovery,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  require  more  than  ordinary  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  good  order,  and  lawful  conduct. 

The  whole  vast  area  of  Alaska  comprises  but  one  judicial  district, 
with  one  judge,  one  marshal,  and  one  district  attorney,  yet  the  civil 
and  criminal  business  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  year, 
ctnd  is  many  times  greater  both  in  volume  and  importance  than  it  was 
in  1884.  The  duties  of  the  judge  require  him  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles  to  discharge  his  judicial  duties  at  the  various  places  designated 
for  that  purpose.  The  Territory  should  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
districts,  and  an  additional  judge,  district  attorney,  marshal,  and 
other  appropriate  officers  be  provided. 

There  is  practically  no  organized  form  of  government  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. There  is  no  authority,  except  in  Congress,  to  pass  any  law, 
no  matter  how  local  or  trivial,  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  the 
Congress  an  adequate  conception  and  understanding  of  the  various 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  different  communities  is  easily  understood. 
I see  no  reason  why  a more  complete  form  of  Territorial  organiza- 
tion should  not  be  provided.  Following  the  precedent  established  in 
the  year  1805,  when  a temporary  government  was  provided  for  the 
recently  acquired  territory,  then  known  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  confer  greater  execu- 
tive power  upon  the  governor  and  to  establish,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  a legislative  council  having  power 
to  adopt  ordinances  which  shall  extend  to  all  the  rightful  subjects  of 
local  legislation,  such  ordinances  not  to  take  effect  until  reported  to 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  if  in  session,  and  if  that  body  is  not 
in  session  then  by  the  President.  In  this  manner  a system  of  laws 
providing  for  the  incorporation  and  government  of  towns  and  cities 
having  a certain  population,  giving  them  the  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  a system  of  education  to  be  locally  supported,  and  ordi- 
nances providing  for  police,  sanitary,  and  other  such  purposes,  could 
be  speedily  provided.  I believe  a provision  of  this  kind  would  be 
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satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  It  is  probable  that  the 
area  is  too  vast  and  the  population  too  scattered  and  transitory  to 
make  it  wise  at  the  present  time  to  provide  for  an  elective  legislative 
body,  but  the  conditions  calling  for  local  self-government  will  un- 
doubtedly very  soon  exist,  and  will  be  facilitated  by  the  measures 
which  I have  recommended. 

I recommend  that  legislation  to  the  same  end  be  had  with  refer- 
ence to  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
adoption  of  a temporary  form  of  government  for  this  island;  and 
many  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  Alaska  are  applicable  also 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  now  adopted  by  the  people  of 
this  island  is  described  by  competent  lawyers  who  are  familiar  with 
it,  as  thoroughly  modern  and  scientific,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  matters 
of  internal  business,  trade,  production,  and  social  and  private  right 
in  general.  The  cities  of  the  island  are  governed  under  charters 
which  probably  require  very  little  or  no  change.  So  that  with  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  local  concern  and  private  right,  it  is  not  probable 
that  much,  if  any,  legislation  is  desirable;  but  with  reference  to 
public  administration  and  the  relations  of  the  island  to  the  Federal 
Government,  there  are  many  matters  which  are  of  pressing  urgency. 
The  same  necessity  exists  for  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  establish  Federal  courts  and  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  island  as 
has  been  previously  pointed  out  by  me  with  reference  to  Hawaii. 
Besides  the  administration  of  justice,  there  are  the  subjects  of  the 
public  lands;  the  control  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors; 
the  control  of  the  waters  or  streams  not  navigable,  which,  under  the 
Spanish  law,  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  have  by  the  treaty 
of  cession  passed  to  the  United  States;  the  immigration  of  people 
from  foreign  countries;  the  importation  of  contract  labor;  the  im- 
position and  collection  of  internal  revenue;  the  application  of  the 
navigation  laws;  the  regulation  of  the  current  money;  the  establish- 
ment of  post-offices  and  post-roads;  the  regulation  of  tariff  rates  on 
merchandise  imported  from  the  island  into  the  United  States;  the 
establishment  of  ports  of  entry  and  delivery;  the  regulation  of  pat- 
ents and  copyrights;  these,  with  various  other  subjects  which  rest 
entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Congress,  call  for  careful  considera- 
tion and  immediate  action. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  cession  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  denied  the  principal  markets  she  had  long  enjoyed  and  our 
tariffs  have  been  continued  against  her  products  as  when  she  was 
under  Spanish  sovereignty.  The  markets  of  Spain  are  closed  to  her 
products  except  upon  terms  to  which  the  commerce  of  all  nations  is 
subjected.  The  island  of  Cuba,  which  used  to  buy  her  cattle  and 
tobacco  without  customs  duties,  now  imposes  the  same  duties  upon 
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those  products  as  from  any  other  country  entering  her  ports.  She 
has  therefore  lost  her  free  intercourse  with  Spain  and  Cuba  without 
any  compensating  benefits  in  this  market.  Her  coffee  was  little 
known  and  not  in  use  by  our  people,  and  therefore  there  was  no  de- 
mand here  for  this,  one  of  her  chief  products.  The  markets  of  the 
United  States  should  be  opened  up  to  her  products.  Our  plain  duty 
is  to  abolish  all  customs  tariffs  between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our  markets. 

As  a result  of  the  hurricane  which  swept  over  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1899,  over  100,000  people  were  reduced  to  absolute 
destitution,  without  homes,  and  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  the  appeal  of  the  War  Department  the  people  of  the  United  States 
made  prompt  and  generous  response.  In  addition  to  the  private 
charity  of  our  people,  the  War  Department  has  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  $392,342.63,  which  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  government  of  the  island  under  the  law  of 
belligerent  right,  now  maintained  through  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, should  be  superseded  by  an  administration  entirely  civil  in  its 
nature.  For  present  purposes  I recommend  that  Congress  pass  a law 
for  the  organization  of  a temporary  government,  which  shall  provide 
for  the  appointment  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  of  a governor  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  ad- 
ministration  of  the  island  may  require,  and  that  for  legislative 
purposes  upon  subjects  of  a local  nature  not  partaking  of  a Federal 
character  a legislative  council,  composed  partly  of  Puerto  Ricans  and 
partly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  their 
acts  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  or  the  President 
prior  to  going  into  effect.  In  the  municipalities  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions I recommend  that  the  principle  of  local  self-government  be 
applied  at  once,  so  as  to  enable  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  island 
to  participate  in  their  own  government  and  to  learn  by  practical 
experience  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a self-contained  and  self- 
governing  people.  I have  not  thought  it  wise  to  commit  the  entire 
government  of  the  island  to  officers  selected  by  the  people,  because  I 
doubt  whether  in  habits,  training,  and  experience  they  are  such  as 
to  fit  them  to  exercise  at  once  so  large  a degree  of  self-government ; 
but  it  is  my  judgment  and  expectation  that  they  will  soon  arrive  at 
an  attainment  of  experience  and  wisdom  and  self-control  that  will 
justify  conferring  upon  them  a much  larger  participation  in  the  choice 
of  their  insular  officers. 

The  fundamental  requirement  for  these  people,  as  for  all  people, 
is  education.  The  free  schoolhouse  is  the  best  preceptor  for  citizen- 
ship. In  the  introduction  of  modern  educational  methods  care. 
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however,  must  be  exercised  that  changes  be  not  made  too  abruptly 
and  that  the  history  and  racial  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  given  due  weight.  Systems  of  education  in  these  new  posses- 
sions founded  upon  common-sense  methods,  adapted  to  existing 
conditions  and  looking  to  the  future  moral  and  industrial  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  will  commend  to  them  in  a peculiarly  effective 

manner  the  blessings  of  free  government. 

The  love  of  law  and  the  sense  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the 

lawfully  constituted  judicial  tribunals  are  embedded  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  and  any  violation  of  these  sentiments  and  disregard  of 
their  obligations  justly  arouses  public  condemnation.  The  guaran- 
ties of  life,  liberty,  and  of  civil  rights  should  be  faithfully  upheld ; 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  respected  and  defended.  The  rule  of  the 
courts  should  assure  the  public  of  the  prompt  trial  of  those  charged 
with  criminal  offenses,  and  upon  conviction  the  punishment  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 

Those  who,  in  disregard  of  law  and  the  public  peace,  unwilling  to 
await  the  judgment  of  court  and  jury,  constitute  themselves  judges 
and  executioners  should  not  escape  the  severest  penalties  for  their 

crimes. 

What  I said  in  my  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1897,  I now 
repeat: 

The  constituted  authorities  must  be  cheerfully  and  vigorously  upheld.  Lynchings 
must  not  be  tolerated  in  a great  and  civilized  country  like  the  United  States. 
Courts,  not  mobs,  must  execute  the  penalties  of  the  laws.  The  preservation  of 
public  order,  the  right  of  discussion,  the  integrity  of  courts,  and  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  justice  must  continue  forever  the  rock  of  safety  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment securely  rests. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  an  appro- 
priate national  celebration  in  the  year  1900  of  the  establishment  of 
the  seat  of  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I have  appointed 
a committee,  consisting  of  the  governors  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  invited  to  assemble  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  21st  of  December,  1899,  which,  with 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 

charged  with  the  proper  conduct  of  this  celebration. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  “to 
enable  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  to  continue  the  exam- 
ination of  the  subject  and  to  make  or  secure  designs,  calculations, 
and  estimates  for  a memorial  bridge  from  the  most  convenient  point 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds,  or  adjacent  thereto,  across  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  most  convenient  point  of  the  Arlington  estate 
property.  ” In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  has  selected  four  eminent  bridge  engineers  to  submit 
competitive  designs  for  a bridge  combining  the  elements  of  strength 
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and  durability  and  such  architectural  embellishment  and  ornamenta- 
tion as  will  fitly  apply  to  the  dedication,  “A  memorial  to  American 
patriotism.”  The  designs  are  now  being  prepared,  and  as  soon  as 
completed  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  proposed  bridge  would  be  a convenience  to  all  the  people 
from  every  part  ol  the  country  who  visit  the  national  cemetery,  an 
ornament  to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  and  forever  stand  as  a monu- 
ment to  American  patriotism.  I do  not  doubt  that  Congress  will 
give  to  the  enterprise  still  further  proof  of  its  favor  and  approval. 

The  executive  order  of  May  6,  1896,  extending  the  limits  of  the 
classified  service,  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  civil-service 
law  and  rules  nearly  all  of  the  executive  civil  service  not  previously 
classified. 

Some  of  the  inclusions  were  found  wholly  illogical  and  unsuited  to 
the  work  of  the  several  Departments.  The  application  of  the  rules 
to  many  of  the  places  so  included  was  found  to  result  in  friction  and 
embarrassment.  After  long  and  very  careful  consideration,  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  heads  of  the  Departments,  responsible  for  their 
efficiency,  that  in  order  to  remove  these  difficulties  and  promote  an 
efficient  and  harmonious  administration  certain  amendments  were 
necessary.  These  amendments  were  promulgated  by  me  in  execu- 
tive order  dated  May  29,  1899. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  order  was  to  except  from  competitive 
examination  certain  places  involving  fiduciary  responsibilities  or 
duties  of  a strictly  confidential,  scientific,  or  executive  character 
which  it  was  thought  might  better  be  filled  either  by  noncompetitive 
examination,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer,  than  by 
open  competition.  These  places  were  comparatively  few  in  number. 
The  order  provides  for  the  filling  of  a much  larger  number  of  places, 
mainly  in  the  outside  service  of  the  War  Department,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  registration  system,  under  regulations  to  be  approved 
by  the  President,  similar  to  those  which  have  produced  such  ad 
mirable  results  in  the  navy-yard  service. 

All  of  the  amendments  had  for  their  main  object  a more  efficient 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  the  system  of  appointments  estab 
lished  by  the  civil-service  law.  The  results  attained  show  that  under 
their  operation  the  public  service  has  improved  and  that  the  civil- 
service  system  is  relieved  of  many  objectionable  features  which  here 
tofore  subjected  it  to  just  criticism  and  the  administrative  officers  to 
che  charge  of  unbusinesslike  methods  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
It  is  believed  that  the  merit  system  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  its  permanence  assured.  It  will  be  my  constant  aim  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  our  new  possessions  to  make  fitness, 
character,  and  merit  essential  to  appointment  to  office,  and  to  give 
to  the  capable  and  deserving  inhabitants  preference  in  appointments. 

The  14th  of  December  will  be  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
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the  death  of  Washington.  For  a hundred  years  the  Republic  has 
had  the  priceless  advantage  of  the  lofty  standard  of  character  and 
conduct  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  American  people.  It  is  an  in- 
heritance which  time,  instead  of  wasting,  continually  increases  and 
enriches.  We  may  justly  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  benig- 
nant influence  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  may  be  even  more 
potent  for  good  than  in  the  century  which  is  drawing  to  a close.  I 
have  been  glad  to  learn  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  people 
will  fittingly  observe  this  historic  anniversary. 

Presented  to  this  Congress  are  great  opportunities.  With  them 
come  great  responsibilities.  The  power  confided  to  us  increases  the 
weight  of  our  obligations  to  the  people,  and  we  must  be  profoundly 
sensible  of  them  as  we  contemplate  the  new  and  grave  problems 
which  confront  us.  Aiming  only  at  the  public  good,  we  cannot  err. 
A right  interpretation  of  the  people’s  will  and  of  duty  cannot  fail  to 
insure  wise  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands  which  have  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  inure  to  the  common 
interest  and  lasting  honor  of  our  country.  Never  has  this  Nation 
had  more  abundant  cause  than  during  the  past  year  for  thankfulness 
to  God  for  manifold  blessings  and  mercies,  for  which  we  make  rever- 
ent acknowledgment. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  j,  ipoo. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

At  the  outgoing  of  the  old  and  the  incoming  of  the  new  century 
you  begin  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  with  evidences 
on  every  hand  of  individual  and  national  prosperity  and  with  proof 
of  the  growing  strength  and  increasing  power  for  good  of  Repub- 
lican institutions.  Your  countrymen  will  join  with  you  in  felicita- 
tion that  American  liberty  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before, 
and  that  love  for  it  and  the  determination  to  preserve  it  are  more 
universal  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 

The  Republic  was  never  so  strong,  because  never  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  now.  The  Constitution,  with 
few  amendments,  exists  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  authors.  The 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  proclaim  larger  freedom  and 
more  extended  citizenship.  Popular  government  has  demonstrated 
in  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  of  trial  here  its  stability 
and  security,  and  its  efficiency  as  the  best  instrument  of  national  de- 
velopment and  the  best  safeguard  to  human  rights. 

When  the  Sixth  Congress  assembled  in  November,  1800,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  5,308,483.  It  is  now  76,304, 799- 
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Then  we  had  sixteen  States.  Now  we  have  forty-five.  Then  our 
territory  consisted  of  909,050  square  miles.  It  is  now  3,846,595 
square  miles.  Education,  religion,  and  morality  have  kept  pace  with 
our  advancement  in  other  directions,  and  while  extending  its  power 
the  Government  has  adhered  to  its  foundation  principles  and  abated 
none  of  them  in  dealing  with  our  new  peoples  and  possessions.  A 
nation  so  preserved  and  blessed  gives  reverent  thanks  to  God  and 
invokes  His  guidance  and  the  continuance  of  His  care  and  favor. 

In  our  foreign  intercourse  the  dominant  question  has  been  the 
treatment  of  the  Chinese  problem.  Apart  from  this  our  relations 
with  the  powers  have  been  happy. 

The  recent  troubles  in  China  spring  from  the  antiforeign  agitation 
which  for  the  past  three  years  has  gained  strength  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Their  origin  lies  deep  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
races  and  in  the  traditions  of  their  Government.  The  Taiping 
rebellion  and  the  opening  of  Chinese  ports  to  foreign  trade  and 
settlement  disturbed  alike  the  homogeneity  and  the  seclusion  of 
China. 

Meanwhile  foreign  activity  made  itself  felt  in  all  quarters,  not 
alone  on  the  coast,  but  along  the  great  river  arteries  and  in  the 
remoter  districts,  carrying  new  ideas  and  introducing  new  associa- 
tions among  a primitive  people  which  had  pursued  for  centuries  a 
national  policy  of  isolation. 

The  telegraph  and  the  railway  spreading  over  their  land,  the 
steamers  plying  on  their  waterways,  the  merchant  and  the  mission- 
ary penetrating  year  by  year  farther  to  the  interior,  became  to  the 
Chinese  mind  types  of  an  alien  invasion,  changing  the  course  of 
their  national  life  and  fraught  with  vague  forebodings  of  disaster  to 
their  beliefs  and  their  self-control. 

For  several  years  before  the  present  troubles  all  the  resources  of 
foreign  diplomacy,  backed  by  moral  demonstrations  of  the  physical 
force  of  fleets  and  arms,  have  been  needed  to  secure  due  respect  for 
the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
responsible  authorities  for  the  sporadic  outrages  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  unoffending  sojourners,  which  from  time  to  time  occurred 
at  widely  separated  points  in  the  northern  provinces,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  outbreaks  in  Sze-chuen  and  Shan-tung. 

Posting  of  antiforeign  placards  became  a daily  occurrence,  which 
the  repeated  reprobation  of  the  Imperial  power  failed  to  check  or 
punish.  These  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  masses,  mendacious  and  absurd  in  their  accusations  and 
deeply  hostile  in  their  spirit,  could  not  but  work  cumulative  harm. 
They  aimed  at  no  particular  class  of  foreigners;  they  were  impartial 
in  attacking  everything  foreign. 

An  outbreak  in  Shan-tung,  in  which  German  missionaries  were 
slain,  was  the  too  natural  result  of  these  malevolent  teachings. 
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The  posting  of  seditious  placards,  exhorting  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  foreigners  and  of  every  foreign  thing,  continued  unrebuked. 
Hostile  demonstrations  toward  the  stranger  gained  strength  by  or- 
ganization. 

The  sect,  commonly  styled  the  Boxers,  developed  greatly  in  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Yang-Tse,  and  with  the  collusion  of  many 
notable  officials,  including  some  in  the  immediate  councils  of  the 
Throne  itself,  became  alarmingly  aggressive.  No  foreigner’s  life, 
outside  of  the  protected  treaty  ports,  was  safe.  No  foreign  inter- 
est was  secure  from  spoliation. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  powers  in  Peking  strove  in 
vain  to  check  this  movement.  Protest  was  followed  by  demand  and 
demand  by  renewed  protest,  to  be  met  with  perfunctory  edicts  from 
the  Palace  and  evasive  and  futile  assurances  from  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen.  The  circle  of  the  Boxer  influence  narrowed  about  Peking, 
and  while  nominally  stigmatized  as  seditious,  it  was  felt  that  its  spirit, 
pervaded  the  capital  itself,  that  the  Imperial  forces  were  imbued 
with  its  doctrines,  and  that  the  immediate  counselors  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  antiforeign  movement. 

The  increasing  gravity  of  the  conditions  in  China  and  the  immi- 
nence of  peril  to  our  own  diversified  interests  in  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  all  the  other  treaty  governments,  were  soon  appre- 
ciated by  this  Government,  causing  it  profound  solicitude.  The 
United  States  from  the  earliest  days  of  foreign  intercourse  with 
China  had  followed  a policy  of  peace,  omitting  no  occasions  to  testify 
good  will,  to  further  the  extension  of  lawful  trade,  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  its  Government,  and  to  insure  by  all  legitimate  and 
kindly  but  earnest  means  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  for  the 
lives  and  property"  of  our  law-abiding  citizens  and  for  the  exercise  of 
their  beneficent  callings  among  the  Chinese  people. 

Mindful  of  this,  it  was  felt  to  be  appropriate  that  our  purposes 
should  be  pronounced  in  favor  of  such  course  as  would  hasten  united 
action  of  the  powers  at  Peking  to  promote  the  administrative  reforms 
so  greatly  needed  for  strengthening  the  Imperial  Government  and 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  China,  in  which  we  believed  the  whole 
western  world  to  be  alike  concerned.  To  these  ends  I caused  to  be 
addressed  to  the  several  powers  occupying  territory  and  maintaining 
spheres  of  influence  in  China  the  circular  proposals  of  1899,  inviting 
from  them  declarations  of  their  intentions  and  views  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  adoption  of  measures  insuring  the  benefits  of  equality 
of  treatment  of  all  foreign  trade  throughout  China. 

With  gratifying  unanimity  the  responses  coincided  in  this  common 
policy,  enabling  me  to  see  in  the  successful  termination  of  these 
negotiations  proof  of  the  friendly  spirit  which  animates  the  various 
powers  interested  in  the  untrammeled  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  Chinese  Empire  as  a source  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
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whole  commercial  world. 

In  this  conclusion,  which  I had  the  gratification  to  announce  as  a 
completed  engagement  to  the  interested  powers  on  March  20,  1900, 

I hopefully  discerned  a potential  factor  for  the  abatement  of  the  dis- 
trust of  foreign  purposes  which  for  a year  past  had  appeared  to 
inspire  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  for  the  effective 
exertion  by  it  of  power  and  authority  to  quell  the  critical  antiforeign 
movement  in  the  northern  provinces  most  immediately  influenced 
by  the  Manchu  sentiment. 

Seeking  to  testify  confidence  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Imperial  administration  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  prevent  the  evils 
we  suffered  and  feared,  the  marine  guard,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Peking  in  the  autumn  of  1899  for  the  protection  of  the  legation,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  all  pending  ques- 
tions were  remitted,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  to  the  ordinary 
resorts  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

The  Chinese  Government  proved,  however,  unable  to  check  the 
rising  strength  of  the  Boxers  and  appeared  to  be  a prey  to  internal 
dissensions.  In  the  unequal  contest  the  antiforeign  influences  soon 
gained  the  ascendancy  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Tuan.  Organ- 
ized armies  of  Boxers,  with  which  the  Imperial  forces  affiliated,  held 
the  country  between  Peking  and  the  coast,  penetrated  into  Man- 
churia up  to  the  Russian  borders,  and  through  their  emissaries 
threatened  a like  rising  throughout  northern  China. 

Attacks  upon  foreigners,  destruction  of  their  property,  and  slaugh- 
ter of  native  converts  were  reported  from  all  sides.  The  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  already  permeated  with  hostile  sympathies,  could  make  no 
effective  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  legations.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  a proposal  was  made  by 
the  other  powers  that  a combined  fleet  should  be  assembled  in 
Chinese  waters  as  a moral  demonstration,  under  cover  of  which  to 
exact  of  the  Chinese  Government  respect  for  foreign  treaty  rights 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers. 

The  United  States,  while  not  participating  in  the  joint  demonstra- 
tion, promptly  sent  from  the  Philippines  all  ships  that  could  be 
spared  for  service  on  the  Chinese  coast.  A small  force  of  marines 
was  landed  at  Taku  and  sent  to  Peking  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  legation.  Other  powers  took  similar  action,  until  some 
four  hundred  men  were  assembled  in  the  capital  as  legation  guards. 

Still  the  peril  increased.  The  legations  reported  the  development 
of  the  seditious  movement  in  Peking  and  the  need  of  increased  pro- 
vision for  defense  against  it.  While  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  a larger  expedition,  to  strengthen  the  legation  guards  and  keep 
the  railway  open,  an  attempt  of  the  foreign  ships  to  make  a landing 
at  Taku  was  met  by  a fire  from  the  Chinese  forts.  The  forts  were 
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thereupon  shelled,  by  the  foreign  vessels,  the  Ameiican  admiral  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  attack,  on  the  ground  that  we  weie  not  at  wai  with 
China  and  that  a hostile  demonstration  might  consolidate  the  anti- 
foreign  elements  and  strengthen  the  Boxers  to  oppose  the  relieving 

column. 

Two  days  later  the  Taku  forts  were  captured  after  a sanguinary 
conflict.  Severance  of  communication  with  Peking  followed,  and  a 
combined  force  of  additional  guards,  which  was  advancing  to  Peking 
by  the  Pei- Ho,  was  checked  at  Langfang.  The  isolation  of  the  lega- 
tions was  complete. 

The  siege  and  the  relief  of  the  legations  has  passed  into  undying 
history.  In  all  the  stirring  chapter  which  records  the  heroism  of  the 
devoted  band,  clinging  to  hope  in  the  face  of  despair,  and  the  un- 
daunted spirit  that  led  their  relievers  through  battle  and  suffering 
to  the  goal,  it  is  a memory  of  which  my  countrymen  may  be  justly 
proud  that  the  honor  of  our  flag  was  maintained  alike  in  the  siege 
and  the  rescue,  and  that  stout  American  hearts  have  again  set  high, 
in  fervent  emulation  with  true  men  of  other  race  and  language,  the 
indomitable  courage  that  ever  strives  for  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice. 

By  June  19  the  legations  were  cut  off.  An  identical  note  from 
the  Yamen  ordered  each  minister  to  leave  Peking,  under  a promised 
escort,  within  twenty-four  hours.  To  gain  time  they  replied,  asking 
prolongation  of  the  time,  which  was  afterwards  granted,  and  request- 
ing an  interview  with  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  on  the  following  day.  No 
reply  being  received,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  German  min- 
ister, Baron  von  Ketteler,  set  out  for  the  Yamen  to  obtain  a response, 
and  on  the  way  was  murdered. 

An  attempt  by  the  legation  guard  to  recover  his  body  was  foiled 
by  the  Chinese.  Armed  forces  turned  out  against  the  legations. 
Their  quarters  were  surrounded  and  attacked.  The  mission  com- 
pounds were  abandoned,  their  inmates  taking  refuge  in  the  British 
legation,  where  all  the  other  legations  and  guards  gathered  for  more 
effective  defense.  Four  hundred  persons  were  crowded  in  its  narrow 
compass.  Two  thousand  native  converts  were  assembled  in  a near- 
by palace  under  protection  of  the  foreigners.  Lines  of  defense  were 
strengthened,  trenches  dug,  barricades  raised,  and  preparations  made 
to  stand  a siege,  which  at  once  began. 

From  June  20  until  July  17,  writes  Minister  Conger,  “there 
was  scarcely  an  hour  during  which  there  was  not  firing  upon  some 
part  of  our  lines  and  into  some  of  the  legations,  varying  from  a 
single  shot  to  a general  and  continuous  attack  along  the  whole  line.” 

Artillery  was  placed  around  the  legations  and  on  the  over-looking 
palace  walls,  and  thousands  of  3-inch  shot  and  shell  were  fired,  de- 
stroying some  buildings  and  damaging  all.  So  thickly  did  the  balls 
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rain,  that,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged  ran  low,  five  quarts 
of  Chinese  bullets  were  gathered  in  an  hour  in  one  compound  and 
recast. 

Attempts  were  made  to  burn  the  legations  by  setting  neighboring 
houses  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  successfully  fought  off,  although 
the  Austrian,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Dutch  legations  were  then  and 
subsequently  burned.  With  the  aid  of  the  native  converts,  directed 
by  the  missionaries,  to  whose  helpful  co-operation  Mr.  Conger  awards 
unstinted  praise,  the  British  legation  was  made  a veritable  fortress. 
The  British  minister,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  was  chosen  general 
commander  of  the  defense,  with  the  secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion, Mr.  E.  G.  Squiers,  as  chief  of  staff. 

To  save  life  and  ammunition  the  besieged  sparingly  returned  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  Chinese  soldiery,  fighting  only  to  repel  attack 
or  make  an  occasional  successful  sortie  for  strategic  advantage,  such 
as  that  of  fifty-five  American,  British,  and  Russian  marines  led  by 
Captain  Myers,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  a formidable  barricade  on  the  wall  that  gravely 
menaced  the  American  position.  It  was  held  to  the  last,  and  proved 
an  invaluable  acquisition,  because  commanding  the  water  gate  through 
which  the  relief  column  entered. 

During  the  siege  the  defenders  lost  65  killed,  135  wounded,  and 
7 by  disease — the  last  all  children. 

On  July  14  the  besieged  had  their  first  communication  with  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  from  whom  a message  came  inviting  to  a confer- 
ence, which  was  declined.  Correspondence,  however,  ensued  and  a 
sort  of  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  which  stopped  the  bombardment 
and  lessened  the  rifle  fire  for  a time.  Even  then  no  protection  what- 
ever was  afforded,  nor  any  aid  given,  save  to  send  to  the  legations  a 
small  supply  of  fruit  and  three  sacks  of  flour. 

Indeed,  the  only  communication  had  with  the  Chinese  Government 
related  to  the  occasional  delivery  or  dispatch  of  a telegram  or  to  the 
demands  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  legations 
to  the  coast  under  escort.  Not  only  are  the  protestations  of  the 
Chinese  Government  that  it  protected  and  succored  the  legations 
positively  contradicted,  but  irresistible  proof  accumulates  that  the 
attacks  upon  them  were  made  by  Imperial  troops,  regularly  uni- 
formed, armed,  and  officered,  belonging  to  the  command  of  Jung 
Lu,  the  Imperial  commander  in  chief.  Decrees  encouraging  the 
Boxers,  organizing  them  under  prominent  Imperial  officers,  provi- 
sioning them,  and  even  granting  them  large  sums  in  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  are  known  to  exist.  Members  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  who  counseled  protection  of  the  foreigners  were  beheaded. 
Even  in  the  distant  provinces  men  suspected  of  foreign  sympath 3 
were  put  to  death,  prominent  among  these  being  Chang  Yen-hoon, 
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formerly  Chinese  minister  in  Washington. 

With  the  negotiation  of  the  partial  armistice  of  July  14,  a pro- 
ceeding which  was  doubtless  promoted  by  the  representations  of  the 
Chinese  envoy  in  Washington,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  convey- 
ance to  Mr.  Conger  of  a test  message  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Minister  Wu  Ting-fang.  Mr.  Conger’s 
reply,  dispatched  from  Peking  on  July  18  through  the  same  channel, 
afforded  to  the  outside  world  the  first  tidings  that  the  inmates  of  the 
legations  were  still  alive  and  hoping  for  succor. 

This  news  stimulated  the  preparations  for  a joint  relief  expedition 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  for  a month 
had  been  organizing  between  Taku  and  the  capital.  Reinforcements 
sent  by  all  the  co-operating  Governments  were  constantly  arriving. 
The  United  States  contingent,  hastily  assembled  from  the  Philippines 
or  dispatched  from  this  country,  amounted  to  some  5,000  men,  under 
the  able  command  first  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Liscum  and  after- 
wards of  General  Chaffee. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  movement  began.  A severe  conflict 
followed  at  Tientsin,  in  which  Colonel  Liscum  was  killed.  The  city 
was  stormed  and  partly  destroyed.  Its  capture  afforded  the  base  of 
operations  from  which  to  make  the  final  advance,  which  began  in  the 
first  days  of  August,  the  expedition  being  made  up  of  Japanese,  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  American  troops  at  the  outset. 

Another  battle  was  fought  and  won  at  Yangtsun.  Thereafter  the 
disheartened  Chinese  troops  offered  little  show  of  resistance.  A few 
days  later  the  important  position  of  Ho-si-woo  was  taken.  A rapid 
march  brought  the  united  forces  to  the  populous  city  of  Tung  Chow, 
which  capitulated  without  a contest. 

On  August  14  the  capital  was  reached.  After  a brief  conflict 
beneath  the  walls  the  relief  column  entered  and  the  legations  were 
saved.  The  United  States  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  officers  and 
men  alike,  in  those  distant  climes  and  unusual  surroundings,  showed 
the  same  valor,  discipline,  and  good  conduct  and  gave  proof  of  the 
same  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  which  have  dis- 
tinguished them  in  every  emergency. 

The  Imperial  family  and  the  Government  had  fled  a few  days  before. 
The  city  was  without  visible  control.  The  remaining  Imperial  sol- 
diery had  made  on  the  night  of  the  13th  a last  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  besieged,  which  was  gallantly  repelled.  It  fell  to  the  occupying 
forces  to  restore  order  and  organize  a provisional  administration. 

Happily  the  acute  disturbances  were  confined  to  the  northern 
provinces.  It  is  a relief  to  recall  and  a pleasure  to  record  the  loyal 
conduct  of  the  viceroys  and  local  authorities  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  provinces.  Their  efforts  were  continuously  directed  to  the 
pacific  control  of  the  vast  populations  under  their  rule  and  to  the 
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scrupulous  observance  of  foreign  treaty  rights.  At  critical  moments 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  memorialize  the  Throne,  urging  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legations,  the  restoration  of  communication,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  Imperial  authority  against  the  subversive  elements. 
They  maintained  excellent  relations  with  the  official  representatives 
of  foreign  powers.  To  their  kindly  disposition  is  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  consuls  in  removing  many  of  the  missionaries  from 
the  interior  to  places  of  safety.  In  this  relation  the  action  of  the 
consuls  should  be  highly  commended.  In  Shan-tung  and  eastern 
Chi-li  the  task  was  difficult,  but,  thanks  to  their  energy  and  the  co- 
operation of  American  and  foreign  naval  commanders,  hundreds  of 
foreigners,  including  those  of  other  nationalities  than  ours,  were 
rescued  from  imminent  peril. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  through  all  this  trying  period  was 
clearly  announced  and  scrupulously  carried  out.  A circular  note  to  the 
powers  dated  July  3 proclaimed  our  attitude.  Treating  the  condition 
in  the  north  as  one  of  virtual  anarchy,  in  which  the  great  provinces 
of  the  south  and  southeast  had  no  share,  we  regarded  the  local 
authorities  in  the  latter  quarters  as  representing  the  Chinese  people 
with  whom  we  sought  to  remain  in  peace  and  friendship.  Our 
declared  aims  involved  no  war  against  the  Chinese  nation.  We 
adhered  to  the  legitimate  office  of  rescuing  the  imperiled  legation, 
obtaining  redress  for  wrongs  already  suffered,  securing  wherever 
possible  the  safety  of  American  life  and  property  in  China,  and  pre- 
venting a spread  of  the  disorders  or  their  recurrence. 

As  was  then  said,  “The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  to  seek  a solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety 
and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative 
entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and 
international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal 
and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.” 

Faithful  to  those  professions  which,  as  it  proved,  reflected  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  other  co-operating  Governments,  all  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  ending  the  anomalous  situation 
in  China  by  negotiations  for  a settlement  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  As  soon  as  the  sacred  duty  of  relieving  our  legation 
and  its  dependents  was  accomplished  we  withdrew  from  active  hos- 
tilities, leaving  our  legation  under  an  adequate  guard  in  Peking 
as  a channel  of  negotiation  and  settlement  — a course  adopted  by 
others  of  the  interested  powers.  Overtures  of  the  empowered  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chinese  Emperor  have  been  considerately  enter- 
tained. 

The  Russian  proposition  looking  to  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial 
power  in  Peking  has  been  accepted  as  in  full  consonance  with  our 
own  desires,  for  we  have  held  and  hold  that  effective  reparation  for 
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wrongs  suffered  and  an  enduring  settlement  that  will  make  their  re- 
currence impossible  can  best  be  brought  about  under  an  authority 
which  the  Chinese  nation  reverences  and  obeys.  While  so  doing  we 
forego  no  jot  of  our  undoubted  right  to  exact  exemplary  and  deter- 
rent punishment  of  the  responsible  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
criminal  acts  whereby  we  and  other  nations  have  suffered  grievous 
injury. 

For  the  real  culprits,  the  evil  counselors  who  have  misled  the  Im- 
perial judgment  and  diverted  the  sovereign  authority  to  their  own 
guilty  ends,  full  expiation  becomes  imperative  within  the  rational 
limits  of  retributive  justice.  Regarding  this  as  the  initial  condition 
of  an  acceptable  settlement  between  China  and  the  powers,  I said  in 
my  message  of  October  18  to  the  Chinese  Emperor: 

I trust  that  negotiations  may  begin  so  soon  as  we  and  the  other  offended  Govern- 
ments shall  be  effectively  satisfied  of  Your  Majesty’s  ability  and  power  to  treat 
with  just  sternness  the  principal  offenders,  who  are  doubly  culpable,  not  alone  to- 
ward the  foreigners,  but  toward  Your  Majesty,  under  whose  rule  the  purpose  of 
China  to  dwell  in  concord  with  the  world  had  hitherto  found  expression  in  the  wel- 
come and  protection  assured  to  strangers. 

Taking,  as  a point  of  departure,  the  Imperial  edict  appointing 
Earl  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  plenipotentiaries  to  arrange 
a settlement,  and  the  edict  of  September  25,  whereby  certain  high 
officials  were  designated  for  punishment,  this  Government  has  moved, 
in  concert  with  the  other  powers,  toward  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
which  Mr.  Conger,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rockhill,  has  been  authorized  to 
conduct  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

General  bases  of  negotiation  formulated  by  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  have  been  accepted  with  certain  reservations  as 
to  details,  made  necessary  by  our  own  circumstances,  but,  like  simi- 
lar reservations  by  other  powers,  open  to  discussion  in  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.  The  disposition  of  the  Emperor’s  Government 
to  admit  liability  for  wrongs  done  to  foreign  Governments  and  their 
nationals,  and  to  act  upon  such  additional  designation  of  the  guilty 
persons  as  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  may  be  in  a position  to 
make,  gives  hope  of  a complete  settlement  of  all  questions  involved, 
assuring  foreign  rights  of  residence  and  intercourse  on  terms  of 
equality  for  all  the  world. 

I regard  as  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  a durable  adjustment  the 
securement  of  adequate  guarantees  for  liberty  of  faith,  since  inse- 
curity of  those  natives  who  may  embrace  alien  creeds  is  a scarcely 
less  effectual  assault  upon  the  rights  of  foreign  worship  and  teaching 
than  would  be  the  direct  invasion  thereof. 

The  matter  of  indemnity  for  our  wronged  citizens  is  a question  oi 
grave  concern.  Measured  in  money  alone,  a sufficient  reparation 
may  prove  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  China  to  meet.  All  the  powers 
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concur  in  emphatic  disclaimers  of  any  purpose  of  aggrandizement 
through  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  I am  disposed  to  think 
that  due  compensation  may  be  made  in  part  by  increased  guarantees 
of  security  for  foreign  rights  and  immunities,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  by  the  opening  of  China  to  the  equal  commerce  of  all  the 
world.  These  views  have  been  and  will  be  earnestly  advocated  by 
our  representatives. 

The  Government  of  Russia  has  put  forward  a suggestion,  that  in 
the  event  of  protracted  divergence  of  views  in  regard  to  indemnities 
the  matter  may  be  relegated  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  I favorably  incline  to  this,  believing  that  high  tribunal 
could  not  fail  to  reach  a solution  no  less  conducive  to  the  stability 
and  enlarged  prosperity  of  China  itself  than  immediately  beneficial 
to  the  powers. 

Ratifications  of  a treaty  of  extradition  with  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic were  exchanged  on  June  2 last. 

While  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  in  the  many  cases 
that  have  been  reported  of  the  arrest  of  our  naturalized  citizens  for 
alleged  evasion  of  military  service  faithfully  observed  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  and  released  such  persons  from  military  obligations,  it 
has  in  some  instances  expelled  those  whose  presence  in  the  commu- 
nity of  their  origin  was  asserted  to  have  a pernicious  influence.  Rep- 
resentations have  been  made  against  this  course  whenever  its  adoption 
has  appeared  unduly  onerous. 

We  have  been  urgently  solicited  by  Belgium  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  June,  1899,  amendatory  of  the  previous 
Convention  of  1890  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade 
in  Africa.  Compliance  was  necessarily  withheld,  in  the  absence  of 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereto.  The  principle  in- 
volved has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  Government,  which  in  the 
revisionary  negotiations  advocated  more  drastic  measures,  and  I 
would  gladly  see  its  extension,  by  international  agreement,  to  the 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  uncivilized  peoples,  especially 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

A conference  will  be  held  at  Brussels  December  11,  1900,  under 
the  Convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  concluded 
at  Paris  March  20,  1883,  to  which  delegates  from  this  country  have 
been  appointed.  Any  lessening  of  the  difficulties  that  our  inventors 
encounter  in  obtaining  patents  abroad  for  their  inventions  and  that 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  may  have  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade-marks  is  worthv  of  careful  consideration,  and 
your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  results  of  the  conference  at  the 
proper  time. 

In  the  interest  of  expanding  trade  between  this  country  and  South 
America,  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  conclude 
conventions  with  the  southern  republics  for  the  enlargement  of 
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postal  facilities.  Two  such  agreements,  signed  with  Bolivia  on 
April  24,  of  which  that  establishing  the  money-order  system  is 
undergoing  certain  changes  suggested  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  this  Government.  A treaty  of 
extradition  with  that  country,  signed  on  the  same  day,  is  before  the 
Senate. 

A boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  over  the  territory 
of  Acre  is  in  a fair  way  of  friendly  adjustment,  a protocol  signed  in 
December,  1899,  having  agreed  on  a definite  frontier  and  provided 
for  its  demarcation  by  a joint  commission. 

Conditions  in  Brazil  have  weighed  heavily  on  our  export  trade  to 
that  country  in  marked  contrast  to  the  favorable  conditions  upon 
which  Brazilian  products  are  admitted  into  our  markets.  Urgent 
representations  have  been  made  to  that  Government  on  the  subject 
and  some  amelioration  has  been  effected.  We  rely  upon  the  recip- 
rocal justice  and  good  will  of  that  Government  to  assure  to  us  a fur- 
ther improvement  in  our  commercial  relations. 

The  Convention  signed  May  24,  1897,  for  the  final  settlement  of 
claims  left  in  abeyance  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission  of 
1893,  was  at  length  ratified  by  the  Chilean  Congress  and  the  supple- 
mental Commission  has  been  organized. 

It  remains  for  the  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission. 

The  insurrectionary  movement  which  disturbed  Colombia  in  the 
latter  part  of  1899  has  been  practically  suppressed,  although  guer- 
rillas still  operate  in  some  departments.  The  executive  power  of 
that  Republic  changed  hands  in  August  last  by  the  act  of  Vice- 
President  Marroquin  in  assuming  the  reins  of  government  during 
the  absence  of  President  San  Clemente  from  the  capital.  The 
change  met  with  no  serious  opposition,  and,  following  the  prece- 
dents in  such  cases,  the  United  States  minister  entered  into  relations 

with  the  new  de  facto  Government  on  September  17. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  residual  questions  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  growing  out  of  the  Award  of  President 
Cleveland  in  1888  have  been  adjusted  through  the  choice  of  an 
American  engineer,  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  as  umpire  to  run  the 
disputed  line.  His  task  has  been  accomplished  to  the  satifaction  of 
both  contestants. 

A revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  toward  the  close  of  last 
year  resulted  in  the  installation  of  President  Jimenez,  whose  Gov- 
ernment was  formally  recognized  in  January.  Since  then  final 
payment  has  been  made  of  the  American  claim  in  regard  to  the 
Ozama  bridge. 

The  year  of  the  exposition  has  been  fruitful  in  occasions  for  dis- 
playing the  good  will  that  exists  between  this  country  and  France. 
This  great  competition  brought  together  from  every  nation  the  best 
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in  natural  productions,  industry,  science,  and  the  arts,  submitted  in 
generous  rivalry  to  a judgment  made  all  the  more  searching  because 
of  that  rivalry.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  exportations  from 
this  country  during  the  past  three  years  and  the  activity  with  which 
our  inventions  and  wares  had  invaded  new  markets  caused  much 
interest  to  center  upon  the  American  exhibit,  and  every  encourage- 
ment was  offered  in  the  way  of  space  and  facilities  to  permit  of  its 
being  comprehensive  as  a whole  and  complete  in  every  part. 

It  was,  however,  not  an  easy  task  to  assemble  exhibits  that  could 
fitly  illustrate  our  diversified  resources  and  manufactures.  Singularly 
enough,  our  national  prosperity  lessened  the  incentive  to  exhibit. 
The  dealer  in  raw  materials  knew  that  the  user  must  come  to  him; 
the  great  factories  were  contented  with  the  phenomenal  demand  for 
their  output,  not  alone  at  home,  but  also  abroad,  where  merit  had 
already  won  a profitable  trade. 

Appeals  had  to  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  exhibitors  to  induce 
them  to  incur  outlays  promising  no  immediate  return.  This  was 
especially  the  case  where  it  became  needful  to  complete  an  industrial 
sequence  or  illustrate  a class  of  processes.  One  manufacturer  after 
another  had  to  be  visited  and  importuned,  and  at  times,  after  a prom- 
ise to  exhibit  in  a particular  section  had  been  obtained,  it  would  be 
withdrawn,  owing  to  pressure  of  trade  orders,  and  a new  quest  would 
have  to  be  made. 

The  installation  of  exhibits,  too,  encountered  many  obstacles  and 
involved  unexpected  cost.  The  exposition  was  far  from  ready  at  the 
date  fixed  for  its  opening.  The  French  transportation  lines  were 
congested  with  offered  freight.  Belated  goods  had  to  be  hastily  in- 
stalled in  unfinished  quarters  with  whatever  labor  could  be  obtained 
in  the  prevailing  confusion.  Nor  was  the  task  of  the  Commission 
lightened  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  scheme  of  classification 
adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  entire  exhibit  of  any  one 
country  in  the  same  building  or  more  than  one  group  of  exhibits  in 
the  same  part  of  any  building.  Our  installations  were  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  the  Seine  and  in  widely  remote  suburbs  of  Paris,  so 
that  additional  assistants  were  needed  for  the  work  of  supervision 
and  arrangement. 

Despite  all  these  drawbacks  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
was  not  only  the  largest  foreign  display,  but  was  among  the  earliest 
in  place  and  the  most  orderly  in  arrangement.  Our  exhibits  were 
shown  in  one  hundred  and  one  out  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-one 
classes,  and  more  completely  covered  the  entire  classification  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  In  total  number  they  ranked  next  after 
those  of  France,  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented secured  general  attention. 

A criterion  of  the  extent  and  success  of  our  participation  and  of 
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the  thoroughness  with  which  our  exhibits  were  organized  is  seen  in 
the  awards  granted  to  American  exhibitors  by  the  international  jury, 
namely,  grand  prizes,  240;  gold  medals,  597;  silver  medals,  776; 
bronze  medals,  541,  and  honorable  mentions,  322  — 2,476  in  all,  being 
the  greatest  total  number  given  to  the  exhibit  of  any  exhibiting  na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  largest  number  in  each  grade.  This  significant 
recognition  of  merit  in  competition  with  the  chosen  exhibits  of  all 
other  nations  and  at  the  hands  of  juries  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
representatives  of  France  and  other  competing  countries  is  not  only 
most  gratifying,  but  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  sets  us  to  the 
front  in  international  questions  of  supply  and  demand,  while  the 
large  proportion  of  awards  in  the  classes  of  art  and  artistic  manufac- 
tures afforded  unexpected  proof  of  the  stimulation  of  national  culture 
by  the  prosperity  that  flows  from  natural  productiveness  joined  to 
industrial  excellence. 

Apart  from  the  exposition  several  occasions  for  showing  inter- 
national good  will  occurred.  The  inauguration  in  Paris  of  the 
Lafayette  Monument,  presented  by  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  designing  of  a commemorative  coin  by  our  Mint  and 
the  presentation  of  the  first  piece  struck  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, were  marked  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  was  especially  observed  in  the  French  capital. 

Good  will  prevails  in  our  relations  with  the  German  Empire.  An 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  long-pending  question  of  the  admission 
of  our  life-insurance  companies  to  do  business  in  Prussia  has  been 
reached.  One  of  the  principal  companies  has  already  been  read- 
mitted and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  others  to  share  the  privilege. 

The  settlement  of  the  Samoan  problem,  to  which  I adverted  in  my 
last  message,  has  accomplished  good  results.  Peace  and  content- 
ment prevail  in  the  islands,  especially  in  Tutuila,  where  a convenient 
administration  that  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  kindly 
disposed  natives  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  naval  station  at  Pago-Pago. 

An  Imperial  meat-inspection  law  has  been  enacted  for  Germany. 
While  it  may  simplify  the  inspections,  it  prohibits  certain  products 
heretofore  admitted.  There  is  still  great  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
our  well-nigh  extinguished  German  trade  in  meat  products  can  revive 
under  its  new  burdens.  Much  will  depend  upon  regulations  not  yet 
promulgated,  which  we  confidently  hope  will  be  free  from  the  dis- 
criminations which  attended  the  enforcement  of  the  old  statutes. 

The  remaining  link  in  the  new  lines  of  direct  telegraphic  commu- 
nication between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire  has  re- 
cently been  completed,  affording  a gratifying  occasion  for  exchange 
of  friendly  congratulations  with  the  German  Emperor. 

Our  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  continue.  The  war  in 
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Southern  Africa  introduced  important  questions.  A condition  unusual 
in  international  wars  was  presented  in  that  while  one  belligerent  had 
control  of  the  seas,  the  other  had  no  ports,  shipping,  or  direct  trade, 
but  was  only  accessible  through  the  territory  of  a neutral.  Vexa- 
tious questions  arose  through  Great  Britain’s  action  in  respect  to 
neutral  cargoes,  not  contraband  in  their  own  nature,  shipped  to  Por- 
tuguese South  Africa,  on  the  score  of  probable  or  suspected  ultimate 
destination  to  the  Boer  States. 

Such  consignments  in  British  ships,  by  which  alone  direct  trade 
is  kept  up  between  our  ports  and  Southern  Africa,  were  seized  in 
application  of  a municipal  law  prohibiting  British  vessels  from  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  without  regard  to  any  contraband  character  of 
the  goods,  while  cargoes  shipped  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  neutral  bottoms 
were  arrested  on  the  ground  of  alleged  destination  to  enemy’s  coun- 
try. Appropriate  representations  on  our  part  resulted  in  the  British 
Government  agreeing  to  purchase  outright  all  such  goods  shown  to 
be  the  actual  property  of  American  citizens,  thus  closing  the  incident 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  immediately  interested  parties,  although, 
unfortunately,  without  a broad  settlement  of  the  question  of  a neu- 
tral’s right  to  send  goods  not  contraband  per  se  to  a neutral  port 
adjacent  to  a belligerent  area. 

The  work  of  marking  certain  provisional  boundary  points,  for 
convenience  of  administration,  around  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  in 
accordance  with  the  temporary  arrangement  of  October,  1899,  was 
completed  by  a joint  survey  in  July  last.  The  modus  vivendi  has  so 
far  worked  without  friction,  and  the  Dominion  Government  has  pro- 
vided rules  and  regulations  for  securing  to  our  citizens  the  benefit  of 
the  reciprocal  stipulation  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  power 
found  by  that  arrangement  within  the  temporary  jurisdiction  of  the 
other  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  however  necessary  such  an  expedient 
may  have  been  to  tide  over  the  grave  emergencies  of  the  situation, 
it  is  at  best  but  an  unsatisfactory  makeshift,  which  should  not  be 
suffered  to  delay  the  speedy  and  complete  establishment  of  the 
frontier  line  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  the  Russo-American 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Alaska. 

In  this  relation  I may  refer  again  to  the  need  of  definitely  marking 
the  Alaskan  boundary  where  it  follows  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  meridian.  A convention  to  that  end  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  some  two  years,  but  as  no  action  has  been  taken  I contemplate 
negotiating  a new  convention  for  a joint  determination  of  the 
meridian  by  telegraphic  observations.  These,  it  is  believed,  will 
give  more  accurate  and  unquestionable  results  than  the  sidereal 
methods  heretofore  independently  followed,  which,  as  is  known, 
proved  discrepant  at  several  points  on  the  line,  although  not  varying 
at  any  place  more  than  700  feet. 
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The  pending-  claim  of  R.  H.  May  against  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment has  been  settled  by  arbitration,  Mr.  George  F.  B.  Jenner, 
British  minister  at  Guatemala,  who  was  chosen  as  sole  arbitrator, 
having  awarded  $143,750.73  in  gold  to  the  claimant. 

Various  American  claims  against  Haiti  have  been  or  are  being 

advanced  to  the  resort  of  arbitration. 

As  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Honduras 

in  regard  to  the  indemnity  demanded  for  the  murder  of  Frank  H. 
Pears  in  Honduras,  that  Government  has  paid  $10,000  in  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  heirs. 

The  assassination  of  King  Humbert  called  forth  sincere  expressions 
of  sorrow  from  this  Government  and  people,  and  occasion  was  fitly 
taken  to  testify  to  the  Italian  nation  the  high  regard  here  felt  for  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  ruler. 

In  my  last  message  I referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  lynch- 
ing of  five  Italians  at  Tallulah.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  production  of  evidence  tending  to  inculpate 
the  authors  of  this  grievous  offense  against  our  civilization,  and  the 
repeated  inquests  set  on  foot  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  no  punishments  have  followed.  Successive  grand  juries 
have  failed  to  indict.  The  representations  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  this  miscarriage  have  been  most  temperate  and 
just. 

Setting  the  principle  at  issue  high  above  all  consideration  of 
merely  pecuniary  indemnification,  such  as  this  Government  made 
in  the  three  previous  cases,  Italy  has  solemnly  invoked  the  pledges 
of  existing  treaty  and  asked  that  the  justice  to  which  she  is  entitled 
shall  be  meted  in  regard  to  her  unfortunate  countrymen  in  our  ter- 
ritory with  the  same  full  measure  she  herself  would  give  to  any 
American  were  his  reciprocal  treaty  rights  contemned. 

I renew  the  urgent  recommendations  I made  last  year  that  the 
Congress  appropriately  confer  upon  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction 
in  this  class  of  international  cases  where  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  involved,  and  I invite  action 
upon  the  bills  to  accomplish  this  which  were  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  remedy  the  statutory 
omission  which  has  led,  and  may  again  lead,  to  such  untoward  results. 
I have  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  the  precedent  for  legislation  of 
this  character.  Its  enactment  is  a simple  measure  of  provisory 
justice  toward  the  nations  with  which  we  as  a sovereign  equal  make 
treaties  requiring  reciprocal  observance. 

While  the  Italian  Government  naturally  regards  such  action  as  the 
primary  and,  indeed,  the  most  essential  element  in  the  disposal  of 
the  Tallulah  incident,  I advise  that,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
and  in  view  of  the  improbability  of  that  particular  case  being 
reached  by  the  bill  now  pending,  Congress  make  gracious  provision 
for  indemnity  to  the  Italian  sufferers  in  the  same  form  and  propor- 
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tion  as  heretofore. 

In  my  inaugural  address  I referred  to  the  general  subject  of  lynch- 
ing in  these  words : 

Lynching  must  not  be  tolerated  in  a great  and  civilized  country  like  the  United 
States;  courts,  not  mobs,  must  execute  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  preservation 
of  public  order,  the  right  of  discussion,  the  integrity  of  courts,  and  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  justice  must  continue  forever  the  rock  of  safety  upon  which  our 
Government  securely  rests. 

This  I most  urgently  reiterate  and  again  invite  the  attention  of  my 
countrymen  to  this  reproach  upon  our  civilization. 

The  closing  year  has  witnessed  a decided  strengthening  of  Japan’s 
relations  to  other  States.  The  development  of  her  independent 
judicial  and  administrative  functions  under  the  treaties  which  took 
effect  July  17,  1899,  has  proceeded  without  international  friction, 
showing  the  competence  of  the  Japanese  to  hold  a foremost  place 
among  modern  peoples. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  difficult  Chinese  problems  Japan  has  acted 
in  harmonious  concert  with  the  other  powers,  and  her  generous  co- 
operation materially  aided  in  the  joint  relief  of  the  beleaguered  lega- 
tions in  Peking  and  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  preliminary 
to  a settlement  of  the  issues  between  the  powers  and  China.  Japan’s 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
conservation  of  open  world  trade  therewith  have  been  frank  and 
positive.  As  a factor  for  promoting  the  general  interests  of  peace, 
order,  and  fair  commerce  in  the  Far  East  the  influence  of  Japan  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  valuable  aid  and  kindly  courtesies  extended  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  naval  officers  to  the  battle  ship  Oregon  are  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Complaint  was  made  last  summer  of  the  discriminatory  enforce- 
ment of  a bubonic  quarantine  against  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  of  interference  with  their  travel  in  California  and  Colorado  under 
the  health  laws  of  those  States.  The  latter  restrictions  have  been 
adjudged  by  a Federal  court  to  be  unconstitutional.  No  recurrence 

of  either  cause  of  complaint  is  apprehended. 

No  noteworthy  incident  has  occurred  in  our  relations  with  our  im- 
portant southern  neighbor.  Commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico 
continues  to  thrive,  and  the  two  Governments  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  foster  their  mutual  interests  in  all  practicable  ways. 

Pursuant  to  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  awards 
of  the  late  Joint  Commission  in  the  La  Abra  and  Weil  claims  were 
obtained  through  fraud,  the  sum  awarded  in  the  first  case,  $403,- 
030.08,  has  been  returned  to  Mexico,  and  the  amount  of  the  Weil 
award  will  be  returned  in  like  manner. 

A Convention  indefinitely  extending  the  time  for  the  labors  of  the 
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United  States  and  Mexican  International  (Water)  Boundary  Commis- 
sion has  been  signed. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I am  able  to  announce  the  formal  notifi- 
cation at  The  Hague,  on  September  4,  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications 
of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes by  sixteen  powers,  namely,  the  United  States,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Japan  also  has  since  ratified  the  Convention. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
has  been  organized  and  has  adopted  rules  of  order  and  a constitution 
for  the  International  Arbitration  Bureau.  In  accordance  with  Article 
XXIII  of  the  Convention  providing  for  the  appointment  by  each 
signatory  power  of  persons  of  known  competency  in  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  as  arbitrators,  I have  appointed  as  members  of  this 
Court,  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States;  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States;  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States;  and  Hon.  George  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
a judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  incident  of  the  brief  revolution  in  the  Mosquito  district  of 
Nicaragua  early  in  1899  the  insurgents  forcibly  collected  from  Ameri- 
can merchants  duties  upon  imports.  On  the  restoration  of  order  the 
Nicaraguan  authorities  demanded  a second  payment  of  such  duties 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  due  to  the  titular  Government  and  that 
their  diversion  had  aided  the  revolt. 

This  position  was  not  accepted  by  us.  After  prolonged  discussion 
a compromise  was  effected  under  which  the  amount  of  the  second 
payments  was  deposited  with  the  British  consul  at  San  Juan  del 
Norte  in  trust  until  the  two  Governments  should  determine  whether 
the  first  payments  had  been  made  under  compulsion  to  a de  facto 
authority.  Agreement  as  to  this  was  not  reached,  and  the  point  was 
waived  by  the  act  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  requesting  the 
British  consul  to  return  the  deposits  to  the  merchants. 

Menacing  differences  between  several  of  the  Central  American 
States  have  been  accommodated,  our  ministers  rendering  good  offices 
toward  an  understanding. 

The  all-important  matter  of  an  interoceanic  canal  has  assumed  a 
new  phase.  Adhering  to  its  refusal  to  reopen  the  question  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  contract  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  which 
was  terminated  for  alleged  nonexecution  in  October,  1899,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  since  supplemented  that  action  by  declar- 
ing the  so-styled  Eyre-Cragin  option  void  for  nonpayment  of  the 
stipulated  advance.  Protests  in  relation  to  these  acts  have  been 
filed  in  the  State  Department  and  are  under  consideration.  Deem- 
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ing  itself  relieved  from  existing  engagements,  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment shows  a disposition  to  deal  freely  with  the  canal  question 
either  in  the  way  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States  or  by  taking 
measures  to  promote  the  waterway. 

Overtures  for  a convention  to  effect  the  building  of  a canal  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  are  under  consideration.  In  the 
meantime,  the  views  of  the  Congress  upon  the  general  subject,  in 
the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  various  trans-isthmian  ship-canal  projects, 
may  be  awaited. 

I commend  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Senate  the  Convention 
with  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  such  a canal  and 
to  remove  any  objection  which  might  arise  out  of  the  Convention 
commonly  called  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty. 

The  long-standing  contention  with  Portugal,  growing  out  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  has  been  at  last  determined  by 
a favorable  award  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Berne,  to  which  it 
was  submitted.  The  amount  of  the  award,  which  was  deposited  in 
London  awaiting  arrangements  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  its  disposal,  has  recently  been  paid  over 
to  the  two  Governments. 

A lately  signed  Convention  of  Extradition  with  Peru  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  has  been  ratified  by  the  Peruvian  Congress. 

Another  illustration  of  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  refer 
international  disputes  to  impartial  arbitration  is  seen  in  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  Russia  to  submit  the  claims  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can sealing  vessels  seized  in  Bering  Sea  to  determination  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  C.  Asser,  a distinguished  statesman  and  jurist  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  for  the 
kindly  aid  rendered  by  its  authorities  in  eastern  Siberia  to  Ameri- 
can missionaries  fleeing  from  Manchuria. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  treaty  of  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Spain,  in  replace- 
ment of  the  old  treaty,  which  passed  into  abeyance  by  reason  of  the 
late  war.  A new  convention  of  extradition  is  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  I should  be  much  pleased  were  a commercial  arrangement 
to  follow.  I feel  that  we  should  not  suffer  to  pass  any  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  the  cordial  ties  that  existed  between  us  and  Spain  from 
the  time  of  our  earliest  independence,  and  to  enhance  the  mutual 
benefits  of  that  commercial  intercourse  which  is  natural  between  the 
two  countries. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  line  bounding  the  ceded 
Philippine  group  in  the  southwest  failed  to  include  several  small 
islands  lying  westward  of  the  Sulus,  which  have  always  been  recog- 
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nized  as  under  Spanish  control.  The  occupation  of  Sibutu  and 
Cagayan  Sulu  by  our  naval  forces  elicited  a claim  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  the  essential  equity  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  In  order 
to  cure  the  defect  of  the  treaty  by  removing  all  possible  ground  of 
future  misunderstanding  respecting  the  interpretation  of  its  third 
article,  I directed  the  negotiation  of  a supplementary  treaty,  which 
will  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  Senate,  whereby  Spain  quits  all 
title  and  claim  of  title  to  the  islands  named  as  well  as  to  any  and  all 
islands  belonging  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  lying  outside  the 
lines  described  in  said  third  article,  and  agrees  that  all  such  islands 
shall  be  comprehended  in  the  cession  of  the  archipelago  as  fully  as  if 
they  had  been  expressly  included  within  those  lines.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  cession  the  United  States  is  to  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of 
$100,000. 

A bill  is  now  pending  to  effect  the  recommendation  made  in  my 
last  annual  message  that  appropriate  legislation  be  had  to  carry  into 
execution  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  by  which 
the  United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  certain  claims  for  indem- 
nity of  its  citizens  against  Spain.  I ask  that  action  be  taken  to  fulfill 
this  obligation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  accepted  the  joint  invitation 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  claims 
growing  out  of  losses  sustained  in  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  course 
of  military  operations  made  necessary  by  the  disturbances  in  1899. 

Our  claims  upon  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  for  reparation  for 
injuries  suffered  by  American  citizens  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere 
give  promise  of  early  and  satisfactory  settlement.  His  Majesty’s 
good  disposition  in  this  regard  has  been  evinced  by  the  issuance  of 
an  irade  for  rebuilding  the  American  college  at  Harpoot. 

The  failure  of  action  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  upon  the 
commercial  conventions  then  submitted  for  its  consideration  and 
approval,  although  caused  by  the  great  pressure  of  other  legislative 
business,  has  caused  much  disappointment  to  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  country,  which  hoped  to  profit  by  their 
provisions.  The  conventional  periods  for  their  ratification  having 
expired,  it  became  necessary  to  sign  additional  articles  extending 
the  time  for  that  purpose.  This  was  requested  on  our  part,  and  the 
other  Governments  interested  have  concurred  with  the  exception  of 
one  convention,  in  respect  to  which  no  formal  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject 
special  commercial  agreements  under  the  third  section  of  the  tariff 
act  have  been  proclaimed  with  Portugal,  with  Italy,  and  with  Ger- 
many. Commercial  conventions  under  the  general  limitations  of 
the  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  have  been  concluded  with  Ni- 
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caragua,  with  Ecuador,  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  Great 
Britain  on  behalf  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  with  Denmark  on 
behalf  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  These  will  be  early  communicated 
to  the  Senate.  Negotiations  with  other  Governments  are  in  progress 
for  the  improvement  and  security  of  our  commercial  relations. 

The  policy  of  reciprocity  so  manifestly  rests  upon  the  principles 
of  international  equity  and  has  been  so  repeatedly  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  in  giving  to  it  full  effect. 

This  Government  desires  to  preserve  the  most  just  and  amicable 
commercial  relations  with  all  foreign  countries,  unmoved  by  the 
industrial  rivalries  necessarily  developed  in  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade.  It  is  believed  that  the  foreign  Governments  gen- 
erally entertain  the  same  purpose,  although  in  some  instances  there 
are  clamorous  demands  upon  them  for  legislation  specifically  hostile 
to  American  interests.  Should  these  demands  prevail  I shall  com- 
municate with  the  Congress  with  the  view  of  advising  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  exposition  of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  next  year  promises  important 
results  not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the  other  participating 
countries.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Latin-American  States  have 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest,  and  the  fact  that  an  International 
American  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  while  the 
exposition  is  in  progress  encourages  the  hope  of  a larger  display  at 
Buffalo  than  might  otherwise  be  practicable.  The  work  of  prepar- 
ing an  exhibit  of  our  national  resources  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  under  the  direction  of  different  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  various  States  of  the  Union  have  shown  a 
disposition  toward  the  most  liberal  participation  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  continues  to  discharge, 
with  the  happiest  results,  the  important  work  of  promoting  cordial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  are  now  active  members  of  the  International 
Union.  The  Bureau  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
agreement  for  another  International  American  Congress,  which  is  to 
meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  October,  1901.  The  Bureau’s  future 
for  another  term  of  ten  years  is  assured  by  the  international  com- 
pact, but  the  congress  will  doubtless  have  much  to  do  with  shaping 
new  lines  of  work  and  a general  policy.  Its  usefulness  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Latin-American  trade  is  widely  appreciated  and  shows  a 
gratifying  development. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  consular  service  in  obtaining  a wide 
range  of  information  as  to  the  industries  and  commerce  of  other 
countries  and  the  opportunities  thereby  afforded  for  introducing  the 
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sale  of  our  goods  have  kept  steadily  in  advance  of  the  notable  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade,  and  abundant  evidence  has  been  furnished, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  fact  that  the  Consular  Reports, 
including  many  from  our  diplomatic  representatives,  have  to  a con- 
siderable extent  pointed  out  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  a great 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  which  otherwise  might  not  have 
found  sale  abroad. 

Testimony  of  foreign  observers  to  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the 
consular  corps  seems  to  be  conclusive,  and  our  own  manufacturers 
and  exporters  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
not  only  in  the  printed  reports  but  also  in  the  individual  efforts  of 
consular  officers  to  promote  American  trade.  An  increasing  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  whose  primary  duty 
it  is  to  compile  and  print  the  reports,  is  to  answer  inquiries  from 
trade  organizations,  business  houses,  etc.,  as  to  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  force 
employed,  the  work  has  been  so  systematized  that  responses  are 
made  with  such  promptitude  and  accuracy  as  to  elicit  flattering  en- 
comiums. The  experiment  of  printing  the  Consular  Reports  daily 
for  immediate  use  by  trade  bodies,  exporters,  and  the  press,  which 
was  begun  in  January,  1898,  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  surplus  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  $79,527,060.18.  For  the  six 
preceding  years  we  had  only  deficits,  the  aggregate  of  which  from 
1894  to  1899,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $283,022,991.14.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  postal  revenues,  aggre- 
gated $567,240,851.89,  and  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  except 
for  the  administration  of  the  postal  department,  aggregated  $487,- 
713,791.71.  The  receipts  from  customs  were  $233, 164,871. 16,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $27,036,389.41.  The  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  were  $295,327,926.  76,  an  increase  of  $21,890,- 
765.25  over  1899.  The  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources  were 
$38,748,053.97,  as  against  $36,394,976. 92  for  the  previous  year. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  note  that  during  the  year  a considerable 
reduction  is  shown  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The 
War  Department  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  $134,774,- 
767.78,  a reduction  of  $95,066,486.69  over  those  of  1899.  In  the 
Navy  Department  the  expenditures  were  $55,953,077.72  for  the  year 
1900,  as  against  $63,942, 104.  25  for  the  preceding  year,  a decrease  of 
$7,989,026.53.  In  the  expenditures  on  account  of  Indians  there  was 
a decrease  in  1900  over  1899  of  $2,630,604. 38 ; and  in  the  civil  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  1900  there  was  a reduction  of  $13,418,- 
065.74. 

Because  of  the  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  enabled  to  apply  bonds  and  other  securities  to 
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the  sinking- fund  to  the  amount  of  $56,544,556.06.  The  details  of 
the  sinking  fund  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  which  I invite  attention.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
estimates  that  the  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  aggreg-ate 
$580,000,000  and  the  expenditures  $500,000,000,  leaving  an  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  of  $80,000,000.  The  present  condition 
of  the  Treasury  is  one  of  undoubted  strength.  The  available  cash 
balance  November  30  was  $139,303, 794. 50.  Under  the  form  of  state- 
ment prior  to  the  financial  law  of  March  14  last  there  would  have 
been  included  in  the  statement  of  available  cash  gold  coin  and  bul- 
lion held  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes. 

If  this  form  were  pursued,  the  cash  balance  including  the  present 
gold  reserve  of  $150,000,000,  would  be  $289,303,794.50.  Such  bal- 
ance November  30,  1899,  was  $296,495,301.55.  In  the  general  fund, 
which  is  wholly  separate  from  the  reserve  and  trust  funds,  there  was 
on  November  30,  $70,090,073.15  in  gold  coin  and  bullion,  to  which 
should  be  added  $22,957,300  in  gold  certificates  subject  to  issue, 
against  which  there  is  held  in  the  Division  of  Redemption  gold  coin 
and  bullion,  making  a total  holding  of  free  gold  amounting  to  $93,- 
o47,373-i5- 

It  will  be  the  duty  as  I am  sure  it  will  be  the  disposition  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  whatever  further  legislation  is  needed  to  insure 
the  continued  parity  under  all  conditions  between  our  two  forms  of 
metallic  money,  silver  and  gold. 

Our  surplus  revenues  have  permitted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  call  in  the  funded  loan  of 
1891  continued  at  2 per  cent,  in  the  sum  of  $25,364,500.  To  and 
including  November  30,  $23,458,100  of  these  bonds  have  been  paid. 
This  sum,  together  with  the  amount  which  may  accrue  from  further 
redemptions  under  the  call,  will  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund. 

The  law  of  March  14,  1900,  provided  for  refunding  into  2 per  cent 
thirty -year  bonds,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold  coin  of  the 
present  standard  value,  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  represented 
by  the  3 per  cent  bonds  of  1908,  the  4 percents  of  1907,  and  the  5 
percents  of  1904,  of  which  there  was  outstanding  at  the  date  of  said 
law  $839, 149,930.  The  holders  of  the  old  bonds  presented  them  for 
exchange  between  March  14  and  November  30  to  the  amount  of 
$364,943,750.  The  net  saving  to  the  Government  on  these  transac- 
tions aggregates  $9,106,166. 

Another  effect  of  the  operation,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  is  to 
reduce  the  charge  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  interest 
from  the  dates  of  refunding  to  February  1,  1904,  by  the  sum  of  more 
than  seven  million  dollars  annually.  From  February  1,  1904,  to 
July  1,  1907 , the  annual  interest  charge  will  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
more  than  five  millions,  and  for  the  thirteen  months  ending  August 
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1.  1908,  by  about  one  million.  The  full  details  of  the  refunding-  are 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  financial  act  of  1900,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  a modification  of  the  national  banking-  act,  is  already  apparent. 
The  provision  for  the  incorporation  of  national  banks  with  a capital 
of  not  less  than  $25,000  in  places  not  exceeding  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  banking  facilities  to  many 
small  communities  hitherto  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  bank- 
ing institutions  under  the  national  system.  There  were  organized 
from  the  enactment  of  the  law  up  to  and  including  November  30, 
369  national  banks,  of  which  266  were  with  capital  less  than  $50,000, 
and  103  with  capital  of  $50,000  or  more. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  greater  number  of  banks  being 
organized  under  the  new  law  are  in  sections  where  the  need  of  bank- 
ing facilities  has  been  most  pronounced.  Iowa  stands  first,  with  30 
banks  of  the  smaller  class,  while  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  country  have  also  availed 
themselves  largely  of  the  privileges  under  the  new  law. 

A large  increase  in  national-bank-note  circulation  has  resulted 
from  the  provision  of  the  act  which  permits  national  banks  to  issue 
circulating  notes  to  the  par  value  of  the  United  States  bonds  de- 
posited as  security  instead  of  only  90  per  cent  thereof,  as  heretofore. 
The  increase  in  circulating  notes  from  March  14  to  November  30  is 
$77,889,570. 

The  party  in  power  is  committed  to  such  legislation  as  will  better 
make  the  currency  responsive  to  the  varying  needs  of  business  at  all 
seasons  and  in  all  sections. 

Our  foreign  trade  shows  a remarkable  record  of  commercial  and 
industrial  progress.  The  total  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  exceeded  two  billions  of  dollars. 
The  exports  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  the  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900  being  $1,394,483,082,  an  increase  over  1899 
of  $167,459,780,  an  increase  over  1898  of  $163,000,752,  over  1897  of 
$343,489,526,  and  greater  than  1896  by  $511,876,144. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  exports  of  manufactured  products  largely  exceed  those 
of  any  previous  year,  their  value  for  1900  being  $433,851,756,  against 
$339>592U46  in  1899,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent. 

Agricultural  products  were  also  exported  during  1900  in  greater 
volume  than  in  1899,  the  total  for  the  year  being  $835,858, 123,  against 
$784,776,142  in  1899. 

The  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $849,941,184,  an  increase 
over  1899  of  $152,792,695.  This  increase  is  largely  in  materials  for 
manufacture,  and  is  in  response  to  the  rapid  development  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States.  While  there  was  imported  for  use 
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in  manufactures  in  1900  material  to  the  value  of  $79,768,972  in  excess 
of  1899,  it  is  reassuring  to  observe  that  there  is  a tendency  toward 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  articles  manufactured  ready  for  con- 
sumption, which  in  1900  formed  15.17  Per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
against  15.54  per  cent  in  1899  and  21.09  Per  cent  in  1896. 

I recommend  that  the  Congress  at  its  present  session  reduce  the 
internal-revenue  taxjes  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
Spain  in  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  reduction  should 
be  secured  by  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people. 

I specially  urge  that  there  be  included  in  whatever  reduction  is 
made  the  legacy  tax  on  bequests  for  public  uses  of  a literary,  educa- 
tional, or  charitable  character. 

American  vessels  during  the  past  three  years  have  carried  about 
9 per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports.  Foreign  ships  should  carry 
the  least,  not  the  greatest,  part  of  American  trade.  The  remarkable 
growth  of  our  steel  industries,  the  progress  of  shipbuilding'  for  the 
domestic  trade,  and  our  steadily  maintained  expenditures  for  the 
Navy  have  created  an  opportunity  to  place  the  United  States  in  the 
first  rank  of  commercial  maritime  powers. 

Besides  realizing  a proper  national  aspiration  this  will  mean  the 
establishment  and  healthy  growth  along  all  our  coasts  of  a distinctive 
national  industry,  expanding  the  field  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  labor  and  capital.  It  will  increase  the  transpoi  tation  facilities 
and  reduce  freight  charges  on  the  vast  volume  of  products  brought 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  and  will  strengthen  an 
arm  of  the  national  defense  upon  which  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  successors  have  relied.  In  again  urging  immediate 
action  by  the  Congress  on  measures  to  promote  American  shipping 
and  foreign  trade,  I direct  attention  to  the  recommendations  on  the 
subject  in  previous  messages,  and  particularly  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  message  of  1899: 

I am  satisfied  the  judgment  of  the  country  favors  the  policy  of  aid  to  our  mer- 
chant marine,  which  will  broaden  our  commerce  and  markets  and  upbuild  our 
sea-carrying  capacity  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  which,  with 
the  increase  of  our  Navy,  mean  more  work  and  wages  to  our  countrymen,  as  well 
as  a safeguard  to  American  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  invited  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  for  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  and  favorable  action  is 
urged. 

In  my  last  annual  message  to  the  Congress  I called  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  early  action  to  remedy  such  evils  as  might  be  found 
to  exist  in  connection  with  combinations  of  capital  organized  into 
trusts,  and  again  invite  attention  to  my  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
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that  time,  which  concluded  with  these  words: 

It  is  apparent  that  uniformity  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  the  several 
States  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  uniformity,  founded  in  a 
wise  and  just  discrimination  between  what  is  injurious  and  what  is  useful  and  nee- 
essary  in  business  operations,  may  be  obtained,  and  that  means  may  be  found  for 
the  Congress,  within  the  limitations  of  its  constitutional  power,  so  to  supplement 
an  effective  code  of  State  legislation  as  to  make  a complete  system  of  laws  through- 
out the  United  States  adequate  to  compel  a general  observance  of  the  salutary  rules 
to  which  I have  referred. 

The  whole  question  is  so  important  and  far-reaching  that  I am  sure  no  part  of  it 
will  be  lightly  considered,  but  every  phase  of  it  will  have  the  studied  deliberation 
of  the  Congress,  resulting  in  wise  and  judicious  action. 

Restraint  upon  such  combinations  as  are  injurious,  and  which 
are  within  Federal  jurisdiction,  should  be  promptly  applied  by  the 
Congress. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Philippines.  While  seeking  to  impress  upon 
you  that  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  future  government  of  those 
islands  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I abstained 
from  recommending  at  that  time  a specific  and  final  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  territory  actually  held  by  the  United  States  forces  and 
in  which  as  long  as  insurrection  continues  the  military  arm  must 
necessarily  be  supreme.  I stated  my  purpose,  until  the  Congress 
shall  have  made  the  formal  expression  of  its  will,  to  use  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  to  uphold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  those  distant  islands  as  in  all 
other  places  where  our  flag  rightfully  floats,  placing,  to  that  end,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  army  and  navy  all  the  means  which  the  liberality 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  have  provided.  No  contrary  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  Congress  having  been  made,  I have  steadfastly 
pursued  the  purpose  so  declared,  employing  the  civil  arm  as  well  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  pacification  and  the  institution  of  local 
governments  within  the  lines  of  authority  and  law. 

Progress  in  the  hoped-for  direction  has  been  favorable.  Our  forces 
have  successfully  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  overcom- 
ing the  organized  forces  of  the  insurgents  and  carrying  order  and 
administrative  regularity  to  all  quarters.  What  opposition  remains 
is  for  the  most  part  scattered,  obeying  no  concerted  plan  of  strategic 
action,  operating  only  by  the  methods  common  to  the  traditions  of 
guerrilla  warfare,  which,  while  ineffective  to  alter  the  general  control 
now  established,  are  still  sufficient  to  beget  insecurity  among  the 
populations  that  have  felt  the  good  results  of  our  control  and  thus 
delay  the  conferment  upon  them  of  the  fuller  measures  of  local  self- 
government,  of  education,  and  of  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment which  we  stand  ready  to  give  to  them. 

By  the  spring  of  this  year  the  effective  opposition  of  the  dissatis- 
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fied  Tagals  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  virtually  ended, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  the  extension  of  a stable  administration 
over  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Archipelago.  Desiring  to  bring 
this  about,  I appointed  in  March  last  a civil  Commission  composed  of 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of 
Michigan;  the  lion.  Luke  I.  Wright,  of  Tennessee;  the  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Ide,  of  Vermont,  and  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  of  California.  The 
aims  of  their  mission  and  the  scope  of  their  authority  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  my  instructions  of  April  7,  1900,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  be  transmitted  to  them: 

In  the  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  5th  of  December,  1899,  1 
said,  sneaking  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  “ As  long  as  the  insurrection  continues 
the  military  arm  must  necessarily  be  supreme.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  steps 
should  not  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  inaugurate  governments  essentially  popu- 
lar in  their  form  as  fast  as  territory  is  held  and  controlled  by  our  troops.  To  this 
end  I am  considering  the  advisability  of  the  return  of  the  Commission,  or  such  of 
the  members  thereof  as  can  be  secured,  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and  facili- 
tate this  work  throughout  the  islands.” 

To  give  effect  to  the  intention  thus  expressed,  I have  appointed  Hon.  William 
H.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  Michigan;  Hon.  Luke  I.  Wright, 
of  Tennessee;  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide,  of  Vermont,  and  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Commissioners  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  continue  and  perfect  (he  work  of 
organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  already  commenced  by  the  military 
authorities,  subject  in  all  respects  to  any  laws  which  Congress  may  hereafter  enact. 

The  Commissioners  named  will  meet  and  act  as  a board,  and  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Taft  is  designated  as  president  of  the  board.  It  is  probable  that  the  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  military  commanders  to  civil  officers  will  be  gradual  and  will  occupy  a 
considerable  period.  Its  successful  accomplishment  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  in  the  meantime  will  require  the  most  perfect  co-operation  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  islands,  and  both  should  be  directed  during  the 
transition  period  by  the  same  Executive  Department.  The  Commission  will  there- 
fore report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  all  their  action  will  be  subject  to  your  ap- 
proval and  control. 

You  will  instruct  the  Commission  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Manila,  where  they 
will  make  their  principal  office,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whom  you  will  at  the  same  time  direct  to  render  to  them 
every  assistance  within  his  power  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Without 
hampering  them  by  too  specific  instructions,  they  should  in  general  be  enjoined, 
after  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country,  to 
devote  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments, in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural 
communities,  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are  capable  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of 
supervision  and  control  which  a careful  study  of  their  capacities  and  observation  of 
the  workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  law, 
order,  and  loyalty. 

The  next  subject  in  order  of  importance  should  be  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment in  the  larger  administrative  divisions  corresponding  to  counties,  departments, 
or  provinces,  in  which  the  common  interests  of  many  or  several  municipalities 
falling  within  the  same  tribal  lines,  or  the  same  natural  geographical  limits,  may 
best  be  subserved  by  a common  administration.  Whenever  the  Commission  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  central 
administration  may  safely  be  transferred  from  military  to  civil  control  they  will 
report  that  conclusion  to  you,  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  form  of  central 
government  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  control. 

Beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  September,  1900,  the  authority  to  exercise,  subject 
to  my  approval,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  part  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of  a legislative  nature  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Military  Governor  of  the  islands  to  this  Commission,  to  be  thereafter 
exercised  by  them  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Military  Governor,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  you  shall  prescribe,  until  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
central  government  for  the  islands  contemplated  in  the  last  foregoing  paragraph, 
or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide.  Exercise  of  this  legislative  authority 
will  include  the  making  of  rules  and  orders,  having  the  effect  of  law,  for  the  raising 
of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs  duties,  and  imposts;  the  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  of  the  islands;  the • establishment  of  an  educational  system 
throughout  the  islands ; the  establishment  of  a system  to  secure  an  efficient  civil 
service;  the  organization  and  establishment  of  courts;  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  and  departmental  governments,  and  all  other  matters  of  a 
civil  nature  for  which  the  Military  Governor  is  now  competent  to  provide  by  rules 
or  orders  of  a legislative  character. 

The  Commission  will  also  have  power  during  the  same  period  to  appoint  to  office 
such  officers  under  the  judicial,  educational,  and  civil-service  systems  and  in  the 
municipal  and  departmental  governments  as  shall  be  provided  for.  Until  the  com- 
plete transfer  of  control  the  Military  Governor  will  remain  the  chief  executive  head 
of  the  government  of  the  islands,  and  will  exercise  the  executive  authority  now 
possessed  by  him  and  not  herein  expressly  assigned  to  the  Commission,  subject, 
however,  to  the  rules  and  orders  enacted  by  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  powers  conferred  upon  them.  In  the  meantime  the  municipal  and 
departmental  governments  will  continue  to  report  to  the  Military  Governor  and  be 
subject  to  his  administrative  supervision  and  control,  under  your  direction,  but 
that  supervision  and  control  will  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent 
with  the  requirement  that  the  powers  of  government  in  the  municipalities  and 
departments  shall  be  honestly  and  effectively  exercised  and  that  law  and  order  and 
individual  freedom  shall  be  maintained. 

All  legislative  rules  and  orders,  establishments  of  government,  and  appointments 
to  office  by  the  Commission  will  take  effect  immediately,  or  at  such  times  as  they 
shall  designate,  subject  to  your  approval  and  action  upon  the  coming  in  of  the 
Commission’s  reports,  which  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  their  action  is 
taken.  Wherever  civil  governments  are  constituted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  such  military  posts,  garrisons,  and  forces  will  be  continued  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrection  and  brigandage  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
as  the  Military  Commander  shall  deem  requisite,  and  the  military  forces  shall  be  at 
all  times  subject,  under  his  orders,  to  the  call  of  the  civil  authorities  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  and  the  enforcement  of  their  authority. 

In  the  establishment  of  municipal  governments  the  Commission  will  take  as  the 
basis  of  their  work  the  governments  established  by  the  Military  Governor  under 
his  order  of  August  8,  1899.  and  under  the  report  of  the  board  constituted  by  the 
Military  Governor  by  his  order  of  January  29,  1900,  to  formulate  and  report  a plan 
of  municipal  government,  of  which  His  Honor  Cayetano  Arellano,  President  of 
the  Audiencia,  was  chairman,  and  they  will  give  to  the  conclusions  of  that  board 
the  weight  and  consideration  which  the  high  character  and  distinguished  abilities 
of  its  members  justify. 

In  the  constitution  of  departmental  or  provincial  governments  they  will  give 
especial  attention  to  the  existing  government  of  the  island  of  Negros,  constituted, 
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with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  that  island,  under  the  order  of  the  Military 
Governor  of  July  22,  1899,  and  after  verifying,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  thy 
reports  of  the  successful  working  of  that  government  they  will  be  guided  by  the 
experience  thus  acquired  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable  to  the  condition  existing  in 
other  portions  of  the  Philippines.  They  will  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest  degree 
practicable,  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  previous  Commission  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  governments  organized  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  presumption  is  always  to  be  in  favor  of  the  smaller  subdivision,  so  that 
all  the  Dowers  which  can  properly  be  exercised  by  the  municipal  government  shall 
be  vested  in  that  government,  and  all  the  powers  of  a more  general  character  which 
can  be  exercised  by  the  departmental  government  shall  be  vested  in  that  govern- 
ment, and  so  thatjn  the  governmental  system,  which  is  the  result  of  the  process, 
the  central  government  of  the  islands,  following  the  example  of  the  distribution  of 
the  powers  between  the  States  and  the  National  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  no  direct  administration  except  of  matters  of  purely  general  concern,  and 
shall  have  only  such  supervision  and  control  over  local  governments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  and  enforce  faithful  and  efficient  administration  by  local  officers. 

The  many  different  degrees  of  civilization  and  varieties  of  custom  and  capacity 
among  the  people  of  the  different  islands  preclude  very  definite  instruction  as  to 
<ihe  part  which  the  people  shall  take  in  the  selection  of  their  own  officers;  but  these 
general  rules  are  to  be  observed:  That  in  all  cases  the  municipal  officers,  who  ad- 
minister the  local  affairs  of  the  people,  are  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and  that 
wherever  officers  of  more  extended  jurisdiction  are  to  be  selected  in  any  way,  na- 
tives of  the  islands  are  to  be  preferred,  and  if  they  can  be  found  competent  and 
willing  to  perform  the  duties,  they  are  to  receive  the  offices  in  preference  to  any 
others. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  fill  some  offices  for  the  present  with  Americans  which 
after  a time  may  well  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  islands.  As  soon  as  practicable  a 
system  for  ascertaining  the  merit  and  fitness  of  candidates  for  civil  office  should  be 
put  in  force.  An  indispensable  qualification  for  all  offices  and  positions  of  trust 
and  authority  in  the  islands  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  absolute  and  unhampered  authority  and  power  to  remove  and 
punish  any  officer  deviating  from  that  standard  must  at  all  times  be  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  authority  of  the  islands. 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions  which  they  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  Commission  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment which  they  are  establishing  is  designed  not  for  our  satisfaction,  or  for  the 
expression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but  for  the  happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
tiie  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  their  customs,  their  habits,  and  even  heir  prejudices,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  just  and 
effective  government. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission  should  bear  in  mind,  and  the  people  of  the 
islands  should  be  made  plainly  to  understand,  that  there  are  certain  great  princi- 
ples of  government  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  our  governmental  system 
which  we  deem  essential  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
freedom,  and  of  which  they  have,  unfortunately,  been  denied  the  experience  pos- 
sessed by  us;  that  there  are  also  certain  practical  rules  of  government  which  we 
have  found  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  these  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  law,  and  that  these  principles  and  these  rules  of  government  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  their  islands  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty  and  happiness, 
however  much  they  may  conflict  with  the  customs  or  laws  of  procedure  with  which 
they  are  familiar. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  most  enlightened  thought  of  the  Philippine  Islands  fully 
appreciates  th<£  importance  of  these  principles  and  rules,  and  they  will  inevitably 

within  a short  time  command  universal  assent.  Upon  every  division  and  branch 
of  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  therefore,  must  be  imposed  these  inviolable 
rules: 

That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation; that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense;  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted  ; that  no  person  shall  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a witness  against 
himself ; that  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated;  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  ex- 
cept as  a punishment  for  crime ; that  no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post-facto  law  shall 
be  passed ; that  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a redress  of  grievances ; that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  that  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  without  discrimination 
or  preference  shall  forever  be  allowed. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  a thorough  investigation  into  the 
titles  to  the  large  tracts  of  land  held  or  claimed  by  individuals  or  by  religious 
orders;  into  the  justice  of  the  claims  and  complaints  made  against  such  landholders 
by  the  people  of  the  island  or  any  part  of  the  people,  and  to  seek  by  wise 
and  peaceable  measures  a just  settlement  of  the  controversies  and  redress  of 
wrongs  which  have  caused  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  past.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  the  Commission  is  enjoined  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  ; to  have  regard 
for  substantial  rights  and  equity,  disregarding  technicalities  so  far  as  substantial 
right  permits,  and  to  observe  the  folio  wing  rules: 

That  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  pledging  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
tection of  all  rights  of  property  in  the  islands,  and  as  well  the  principle  of  our  own 
Government  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  private  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  shall  not  be  violated ; that  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  which 
should  be  a paramount  consideration,  shall  be  attained  consistently  with  this  rule 
of  property  right;  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  public  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  islands  to  dispose  of  claims  to  property  which  the  Commission  finds  to  be 
not  lawfully  acquired  and  held  disposition  shall  be  made  thereof  by  due  legal  pro- 
cedure, in  which  there  shall  be  full  opportunity  for  fair  and  impartial  hearing  and 
judgment;  that  if  the  same  public  interests  require  the  extinguishment  of  property 
rights  lawfully  acquired  and  held  due  compensation  shall  be  made  out  of  the  public 
treasury  therefor;  that  no  form  of  religion  and  no  minister  of  religion  shall  be 
forced  upon  anv  community  or  upon  any  citizen  of  the  islands;  that,  upon  the 
other  hand,  no  minister  of  religion  shall  be  interfered  with  or  molested  in  following 
his  calling,  and  that  the  separation  between  State  and  Church  shall  be  real,  entire, 
and  absolute. 

It  will  be  the  dutv  of  the  Commission  to  promote  and  extend,  and,  as  they  find 
occasion,  to  improve  the  system  of  education  already  inaugurated  by  the  military 
authorities.  In  doing  this  they  should  regard  as  of  first  importance  the  extension 
of  a system  of  primary  education  which  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  which  shall  tend 
to  fit  the  people  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
civilized  community.  This  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance  in  every 
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part  of  the  islands  in  the  language  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of 
languages  spoken  by  the  different  tribes,  it  is  especially  important  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands  that  a common  medium  of  communication  may  be  established,  and 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  this  medium  should  be  the  English  language.  Especial 
attention  should  be  at  once  given  to  affording  full  opportunity  to  all  the  people  of 
the  islands  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

It  may  be  well  that  the  main  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  system  of 
taxation  and  in  the  body  of  the  laws  undei  which  the  people  are  governed,  except 
such  changes  as  have  already  been  made  by  the  military  government,  should  be 
relegated  to  the  civil  government  which  is  tc  be  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commission.  It  will,  however,  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  dili- 
gently as  to  whether  there  are  any  further  changes  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed, 
and  if  so,  they  are  authorized  to  make  such  changes  subject  to  your  approval.  In 
doing  so  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  taxes  which  tend  tb  penalize  or  repress  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  are  to  be  avoided;  that  provisions  for  taxation  should  be 
simple,  so  that  they  may  be  understood  by  the  people ; that  they  should  affect  the 
fewest  practicable  subjects  of  taxation  which  will  serve  for  the  general  distribution 
of  the  burden. 

The  main  body  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  maintained  with  as  little  interference  as  possible.  Changes  made 
should  be  mainly  in  procedure,  and  in  the  criminal  laws  to  secure  speedy  and  im- 
partial trials,  and  at  the  same  time  effective  administration  and  respect  for  individ- 
ual rights. 

In  dealing  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  islands  the  Commission  should  adopt 
the  same  course  followed  by  Congress  in  permitting  the  tribes  of  our  North  American 
Indians  to  maintain  their  tribal  organization  and  government,  and  under  which 
many  of  those  tribes  are  now  living  in  peace  and  contentment,  surrounded  by  a 
civilization  to  which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  conform.  Such  tribal  govern- 
ments should,  however,  be  subjected  to  wise  and  firm  regulation,  and,  without 
undue  or  petty  interference,  constant  and  active  effort  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent barbarous  practices  and  introduce  civilized  customs. 

Upon  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and  military, 
should  be  impressed  a sense  of  the  duty  to  observe  not  merely  the  material  but  the 
personal  and  social  rights  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and  to  treat  them  with  the  same 
courtesy  and  respect  for  their  personal  dignity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  accustomed  to  require  from  each  other. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Manila  on  the  13th  of  August,  1898, 
concluded  with  these  words: 

“This  city,  its  inhabitants,  its  churches  and  religious  worship,  its  educational 
establishments,  and  its  private  property  of  all  descriptions,  are  placed  under  the 
special  safeguard  of  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  Army.” 

I believe  that  this  pledge  has  been  faithfully  kept.  As  high  and  sacred  an  obli- 
gation rests  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  give  protection  for  prop- 
el ty  and  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  wise,  firm,  and  unselfish  guidance  in 
the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I 
charge  this  Commission  to  labor  for  the  full  performance  of  this  obligation,  which 
concerns  the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  country,  in  the  firm  hope  that  through 
their  labors  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  day  when  God  gave  victory  to  American  arms  at  Manila  and 
set  their  land  under  the  sovereignty  and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Coincidently  with  the  entrance  of  the  Commission  upon  its  labors 
I caused  to  be  issued  by  General  MacArthur,  the  Military  Governor 
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of  the  Philippines,  on  June  21,  1900,  a proclamation  of  amnesty  in 

generous  terms,  of  which  many  of  the  insurgents  took  advantage, 
among  them  a number  of  important  leaders. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  eminent  citizens  representing  the 
diverse  geographical  and  political  interests  of  the  country,  and 
bringing  to  their  task  the  ripe  fruits  of  long  and  intelligent  service 
in  educational,  administrative,  and  judicial  careers,  made  great  prog- 
ress from  the  outset.  As  early  as  August  21,  1900,  it  submitted  a 
preliminary  report,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Congress,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  already  the  good  effects  of  returning  order  are 
felt;  that  business,  interrupted  by  hostilities,  is  improving  as  peace 
extends ; that  a larger  area  is  under  sugar  cultivation  than  ever  be- 
fore; that  the  customs  revenues  are  greater  than  at  any  time  during 
the  Spanish  rule;  that  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  military  admin 
istration  have  created  a surplus  fund  of  $6,000,000,  available  for 
needed  public  improvements;  that  a stringent  civil-service  law  is  in 
preparation;  that  railroad  communications  are  expanding,  opening 
up  rich  districts,  and  that  a comprehensive  scheme  of  education  is 
being  organized. 

Later  reports  from  the  Commission  show  yet  more  encouraging 
advance  toward  insuring  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  good  government 
to  the  Filipinos,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  with  the  aim  of 
building  up  an  enduring,  self-supporting,  and  self-administering  com- 
munity in  those  far  eastern  seas.  I would  impress  upon  the  Congress 
that  whatever  legislation  may  be  enacted  in  respect  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  be  along  these  generous  lines.  The  fortune  of  war 
has  thrown  upon  this  nation  an  unsought  trust  which  should  be  un- 
selfishly discharged,  and  devolved  upon  this  Government  a moral  as 
well  as  material  responsibility  toward  these  millions  whom  we  have 
freed  from  an  oppressive  yoke. 

I have  on  another  occasion  called  the  Filipinos  ‘‘the  wards  of  the 
nation.”  Our  obligation  as  guardian  was  not  lightly  assumed;  it 
must  not  be  otherwise  than  honestly  fulfilled,  aiming  first  of  all  to 
benefit  those  who  have  come  under  our  fostering  care.  It  is  our  duty 
so  to  treat  them  that  our  flag  may  be  no  less  beloved  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Luzon  and  the  fertile  zones  of  Mindanao  and  Negros  than  it 
is  at  home,  that  there  as  here  it  shall  be  the  revered  symbol  of  lib- 
erty, enlightenment,  and  progress  in  every  avenue  of  development 

The  Filipinos  are  a race  quick  to  learn  and  to  profit  by  knowledge 
He  would  be  rash  who,  with  the  teachings  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory in  view,  would  fix  a limit  to  the  degree  of  culture  and  advance- 
ment yet  wdthin  the  reach  of  these  people  if  our  duty  toward  them  be 
faithfully  performed. 

The  civil  government  of  Puerto  Rico  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
the  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  is  in  successful  operation  The 
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Courts  have  been  established.  The  Governor  and  his  associates, 
working  intelligently  and  harmoniously,  are  meeting  with  com- 
mendable success. 

On  the  6th  of  November  a general  election  was  held  in  the  island 
for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  body  elected  has  been  called 
to  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  December. 

I recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  conferring 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  supervision  over  the  public  lands 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  he  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  location  and 
quantity  of  lands  the  title  to  which  remained  in  the  Crown  of  Spain 
at  the  date  of  cession  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
appropriations  necessary  for  surveys  be  made,  and  that  the  methods 
of  the  disposition  of  such  lands  be  prescribed  by  law. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1900,  I directed  that  a call  be  issued  for  an 
election  in  Cuba  for  members  of  a constitutional  convention  to  frame 
a constitution  as  a basis  for  a stable  and  independent  government  in 
the  island.  In  pursuance  thereof  the  Military  Governor  issued  the 
following  instructions: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  its  joint  resolution  of  April  20, 
1898,  declared  — 

“That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent. 

“That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people;” 

And  whereas,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  established  municipal  governments, 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people  given  under  just  and  equal 
laws,  and  are  now  ready,  in  like  manner,  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a gen- 
eral government  which  shall  assume  and  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  and 
control  over  the  island: 

Therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  a general  election  be  held  in  the  island  of  Cuba  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  September,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  to  elect  delegates 
to  a convention  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Havana  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  to  frame  and  adopt  a consti- 
tution for  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  as  a part  thereof  to  provide  for  and  agree  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  officers  under  such  constitution  and  the  transfer  of  government  to  the 
officers  so  elected. 

The  election  will  be  held  in  the  several  voting  precincts  of  the  island  under,  and 
pursuant  to,  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law  of  April  iS,  1900,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereof. 

The  election  was  held  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  the  conven- 
tion assembled  on  the  5th  of  November,  1900,  and  is  now  in  session. 

In  calling  the  convention  to  order,  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba 
made  the  following  statement: 
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As  Military  Governor  of  the  island,  representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I call  this  convention  to  order. 

It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and  adopt  a constitution  for  Cuba,  and  when 
that  has  been  done  to  formulate  what  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  must  be  adequate  to  secure  a stable,  orderly,  and  free  govern 
ment. 

When  you  have  formulated  the  relations  which  in  your  opinion  ought  to  exist 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  take  such  action  on  its  part  as  shall  lead  to  a final  and  authoritative 
agreement  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries  to  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mon interests. 

All  friends  of  Cuba  will  follow  your  deliberations  with  the  deepest  interest, 
earnestly  desiring  that  you  shall  reach  just  conclusions,  and  that  by  the  dignity, 
individual  self-restraint,  and  wise  conservatism  which  shall  characterize  your  pro- 
ceedings the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  people  for  representative  government  may  be 
signally  illustrated. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  true  representative  government  and  dic- 
tatorship is  that  in  the  former  every  representative  of  the  people,  in  whatever 
office,  confines  himself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  defined  powers.  Without 
such  restraint  there  can  be  no  free  constitutional  government. 

Under  the  order  pursuant  to  which  you  have  been  elected  and  convened  you 
have  no  duty  and  no  authority  to  take  part  in  the  present  government  of  the  island. 
Your  powers  are  strictly  limited  by  the  terms  of  that  order. 

When  the  convention  concludes  its  labors  I will  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  constitution  as  framed  by  the  convention  for  its  consid- 
eration and  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

I renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  special  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1899,  as  to  the  necessity  for  cable  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  with  extension  to  Manila.  Since  then 
circumstances  have  strikingly  emphasized  this  need.  Surveys  have 
shown  the  entire  feasibility  of  a chain  of  cables  which  at  each  stop- 
ping place  shall  touch  on  American  territory,  so  that  the  system  shall 
be  under  our  own  complete  control.  Manila  once  within  telegraphic 
reach,  connection  with  the  systems  of  the  Asiatic  coast  would  open 
increased  and  profitable  opportunities  for  a more  direct  cable  route 
from  our  shores  to  the  Orient  than  is  now  afforded  by  the  trans- At- 
lantic, continental,  and  trans- Asian  lines.  I urge  attention  to  this 
important  matter 

The  present  strength  of  the  Army  is  100,000  men  — 65,000  regu- 
lars and  35,000  volunteers.  Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  on  the 
30th  of  June  next  the  present  volunteer  force  will  be  discharged 
and  the  Regular  Army  will  be  reduced  to  2,447  officers  and  29,025  en- 
listed men. 

In  1888  a Board  of  Officers  convened  by  President  Cleveland 
adopted  a comprehensive  scheme  of  coast-defense  fortifications  which 
involved  the  outlay  of  something  over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  plan  received  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  and  since  then  reg- 
ular appropriations  have  been  made  and  the  work  of  fortification 
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has  steadily  progressed. 

More  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  a great 
number  of  forts  and  guns,  with  all  the  complicated  and  scientific 
machinery  and  electrical  appliances  necessary  for  their  use.  The 
proper  care  of  this  defensive  machinery  requires  men  trained  in  its 
use.  The  number  of  men  necessary  to  perform  this  duty  alone  is 
ascertained  by  the  War  Department,  at  a minimum  allowance,  to  be 
18,420. 

There  are  fifty-eight  or  more  military  posts  in  the  United  States 
other  than  the  coast-defense  fortifications. 

The  number  of  these  posts  is  being  constantly  increased  by  the 
Congress.  More  than  $22,000,000  have  been  expended  in  building 
and  equipment,  and  they  can  only  be  cared  for  by  the  Regular  Army. 
The  posts  now  in  existence  and  others  to  be  built  provide  for  accom- 
modations for,  and  if  fully  garrisoned  require,  26,000  troops.  Many 
of  these  posts  are  along  our  frontier  or  at  important  strategic  points, 
the  occupation  of  which  is  necessary. 

We  have  in  Cuba  between  5,000  and  6,000  troops.  For  the  pres 
ent  our  troops  in  that  island  cannot  be  withdrawn  or  materially 
diminished,  and  certainly  not  until  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of 
the  constitutional  convention  now  in  session  and  a government  pro- 
vided by  the  new  constitution  shall  have  been  established  and  its  sta- 
bility assured. 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  reduced  the  garrisons  to  1,636,  which  in- 
cludes 879  native  troops.  There  is  no  room  for  further  reduction 
here. 

We  will  be  required  to  keep  a considerable  force  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  some  time  to  come.  From  the  best  information  obtain- 
able we  will  need  there  for  the  immediate  future  from  45,000  to  60,- 
000  men.  I am  sure  the  number  may  be  reduced  as  the  insurgents 
shall  come  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  there  are  assuring  indications. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  we  will  require  an  army  of  about  60,000, 
and  that  during  present  conditions  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  the 
President  should  have  authority  to  increase  the  force  to  the  present 
number  of  100,000.  Included  in  this  number  authority  should  be 
given  to  raise  native  troops  in  the  Philippines  up  to  15,000,  which 
the  Taft  Commission  believe  will  be  more  effective  in  detecting  and 
suppressing  guerrillas,  assassins,  and  ladrones  than  our  own  soldiers. 

The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
annual  report  is  called  to  your  earnest  attention. 

I renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  message  that 
the  Congress  provide  a special  medal  of  honor  for  the  volunteers, 
regulars,  sailors,  and  marines  on  duty  in  the  Philippines  who  vob 
untarily  remained  in  the  service  after  their  terms  of  enlistment  had 
expired. 
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I favor  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  detail 
of  officers  from  the  line  of  the  Army  when  vacancies  occur  in  the 
Adjutant-General’s  Department,  Inspector-General’s  Department, 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  Subsistence  Department,  Pay  Depart- 
ment, Ordnance  Department,  and  Signal  Corps. 

The  Army  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  its  faithful  and 
effective  service  in  active  military  operations  in  the  field  and  the 

difficult  work  of  civil  administration. 

The  continued  and  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  service  is  a sure 
index  of  the  great  and  increasing  business  activity  of  the  country. 
Its  most  striking  new  development  is  the  extension  of  rural  free 
delivery.  This  has  come  almost  wholly  within  the  last  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  the  number  of  routes  in 
operation  was  only  391,  and  most  of  these  had  been  running  less 
than  twelve  months.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1900,  the  number 
had  increased  to  2,614,  reaching  into  forty-four  States  and  terri- 
tories, and  serving  a population  of  1,801,524.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations now  pending  and  awaiting  action  nearly  equals  all  those 
granted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  the  close  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  about  4,000  routes  will  have  been  established,  providing 
for  the  daily  delivery  of  mails  at  the  scattered  homes  of  about  three 
and  a half  millions  of  rural  population. 

This  service  ameliorates  the  isolation  of  farm  life,  conduces  to 
good  roads,  and  quickens  and  extends  the  dissemination  of  general 
information.  Experience  thus  far  has  tended  to  allay  the  appre- 
hension that  it  would  be  so  expensive  as  to  forbid  its  general  adop- 
tion or  make  it  a serious  burden.  Its  actual  application  has  shown 
that  it  increases  postal  receipts,  and  can  be  accompanied  by  reduc- 
tions in  other  branches  of  the  service,  so  that  the  augmented  reve- 
nues and  the  accomplished  savings  together  materially  reduce  the 
net  cost.  The  evidences  which  point  to  these  conclusions  are  pre- 
sented in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
which  with  its  recommendations  is  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  The  full  development  of  this  special  service,  how- 
ever, requires  such  a large  outlay  of  money  that  it  should  be  undei- 
taken  only  after  a careful  study  and  thorough  understanding  of  all 
that  it  involves. 

Very  efficient  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Navy  in  connection 
with  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  and  the  recent  disturbance 

in  China. 

A very  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made  of  the  long-pending 
question  of  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate.  A reasonable  price 
has  been  secured  and  the  necessity  for  a Government  armor  plant 

avoided. 

I approve  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for  new  \ es- 
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sels  and  for  additional  officers  and  men  which  the  required  increase 
of  the  Navy  makes  necessary.  I commend  to  the  favorable  action  of 
the  Congress  the  measure  now  pending  for  the  erection  of  a statue  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Admiral  David  D.  Porter.  I commend  also 
the  establishment  of  a national  naval  reserve  and  of  the  grade  of 
vice-admiral.  Provision  should  be  made,  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary,  for  suitable  rewards  for  special  merit.  Many  officers  who 
rendered  the  most  distinguished  service  during  the  recent  war  with 
Spain  have  received  in  return  no  recognition  from  the  Congress. 

The  total  area  of  public  lands  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  approximately  1,071,881,662  acres,  of  which  917,135,880 
acres  are  undisposed  of  and  154,745,782  acres  have  been  reserved 
for  various  purposes.  The  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year 
amount  to  13,453,887. 96  acres,  including  62,423.09  acres  of  Indian 
lands,  an  increase  of  4,271,474.80  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  $4,379,758. 10,  an  increase  of  $1,309,620.76  over  the  preceding 
year. 

The  results  obtained  from  our  forest  policy  have  demonstrated  its 
wisdom  and  the  necessity  in  the  interest  of  the  public  for  its  con- 
tinuance and  increased  appropriations  by  the  Congress  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work.  On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  thirty-seven 
forest  reserves,  created  by  Presidential  proclamations  under  section 
24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  embracing  an  area  of  46,425,529 
acres. 

During  the  past  year  the  Olympic  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  reduced  265,040  acres,  leaving  its  present  area  at  1,923,- 
840  acres.  The  Prescott  Reserve,  in  Arizona,  was  increased  from 
10,240  acres  to  423,680  acres,  and  the  Big  Horn  Reserve,  in  Wy- 
oming, was  increased  from  1,127,680  acres  to  1,180,800  acres.  A 
new  reserve^  the  Santa  Ynez,  in  California,  embracing  an  area  of 
145,000  acres,  was  created  during  this  year.  On  October  10,  1900, 
the  Crow  Creek  Forest  Reserve,  in  Wyoming,  was  created,  with  an 
area  of  56,320  acres. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  on  the  pension  roll  993,529 
names,  a net  increase  of  2,010  over  the  fiscal  year  1899.  The  num- 
ber added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  was  45,344.  The  amount  dis- 
bursed for  Army  pensions  during  the  year  was  $134,700,597.24  and 
for  Navy  pensions  $3, 761, 533.41,  a total  of  $138,462, 130.65,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $5,542,768.25  to  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury, which  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year’s  expenditure 
of  $107,077.70.  There  were  684  names  added  to  the  rolls  during 
the  year  by  special  acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 

The  act  of  May  9,  1900,  among  other  things  provides  for  an  exten- 
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sion  of  income  to  widows  pensioned  under  said  act  to  $250  per  annum. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  believes  that  by  the  operations  of  this 
act  the  number  of  persons  pensioned  under  it  will  increase  and  the 
increased  annual  payment  for  pensions  will  be  between  $3,000,000 
and  $4,000,000. 

The  Government  justly  appreciates  the  services  of  its  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  making  pension  payments  liberal  beyond  precedent  to  them, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

There  were  26,540  letters  patent  granted,  including  reissues  and 
designs,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900;  1,660  trade- 
marks, 682  labels,  and  93  prints  registered.  The  number  of  patents 
which  expired  was  19,988.  The  total  receipts  for  patents  were 
$[,358,228.35.  The  expenditures  were  $1,247,827.58,  showing  a sur- 
plus of  $110,400.77. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  touching  the  necessity  for  the  further  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  favorable  action  is 
invited  thereon. 

Much  interesting  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  as  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  islands 
during  the  period  from  July  7,  1898,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  providing  for  their  annexation,  up 
to  April  30,  1900,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  providing  a 
government  for  the  Territory,  and  thereafter. 

The  last  Hawaiian  census,  taken  in  the  year  1896,  gives  a total 
population  of  109,020,  of  which  31,019  were  native  Hawaiians.  The 
number  of  Americans  reported  was  8,485.  The  results  of  the  Fed- 
eral census,  taken  this  year,  show  the  islands  to  have  a total  popula- 
tion of  154,001,  showing  an  increase  over  that  reported  in  1896  of 
44,981,  or  41.2  per  cent. 

There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  educational,  agricultural, 
and  railroad  development  of  the  islands. 

In  the  Territorial  act  of  April  30,  1900,  section  7 of  said  act  re- 
peals Chapter  34  of  the  Civil  Laws  of  Hawaii  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  assist  in  encouraging  and  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Republic,  especially  irrigation.  The  Governor  of 
Hawaii  recommends  legislation  looking  to  the  development  of  such 
water  supply  as  may  exist  on  the  public  lands,  with  a view  of  pro- 
moting land  settlement.  The  earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress 
is  invited  to  this  important  recommendation  and  others,  as  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  states  that  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  Twelfth  Census  is  progressing  favorably.  This  national  under- 
taking, ordered  by  the  Congress  each  decade,  has  finally  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  an  aggregation  of  statistical  facts  to  determine  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  country,  its  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
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resources,  its  richness  in  mines  and  forests,  the  number  of  its  agri- 
culturists, their  farms  and  products,  its  educational  and  religious 
opportunities,  as  well  as  questions  pertaining  to  sociological  condi- 
tions. 

The  labors  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  indicate  that  the 
four  important  and  most-desired  subjects,  namely,  population,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  vital  statistics,  will  be  completed  within 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  law  of  March  3,  1899. 

The  field  work  incident  to  the  above  inquiries  is  now  practically 
finished,  and  as  a result  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Alaska,  has  been  announced. 
The  growth  of  population  during  the  last  decade  amounts  to  over 
13,000,000,  a greater  numerical  increase  than  in  any  previous  census 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Bulletins  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  possible  giving  the  population 
by  States  and  Territories,  by  minor  civil  divisions.  Several  an- 
nouncements of  this  kind  have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  list  will  be  completed  by  January  1.  Other  bulletins  giving 
the  results  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  inquiries  will  be 
given  to  the  public  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  Director,  while  confident  of  his  ability  to  complete  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  undertaking  in  the  allotted  time,  finds  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  a trained  force  properly  equipped  for 
statistical  work,  thus  raising  the  question  whether  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  a thorough  execution  of  the  census  work  there  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  Government  employ  a certain  number  of  ex- 
perts not  only  to  aid  in  the  preliminary  organization  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  decennial  census,  but  in  addition  to  have  the  advantage 
in  the  field  and  office  work  of  the  Bureau  of  trained  assistants  to 
facilitate  the  early  completion  of  this  enormous  undertaking. 

I recommend  that  the  Congress  at  its  present  session  apportion 
representation  among  the  several  States  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extending  its  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  reaching  farther  for  new  varieties  of  seeds  and 
plants;  co-operating  more  fully  with  the  States  and  Territories  in 
research  along  useful  lines;  making  progress  in  meteorological  work 
relating  to  lines  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  forecasts  for  ocean-going 
vessels;  continuing  inquiry  as  to  animal  disease;  looking  into  the 
extent  and  character  of  food  adulteration;  outlining  plans  for  the 
care,  preservation,  and  intelligent  harvesting  of  our  woodlands; 
s'udying  soils  that  producers  may  cultivate  with  better  knowledge 
01  conditions,  and  helping  to  clothe  desert  places  with  grasses  suitable 
to  our  arid  regions.  Our  island  possessions  are  being  considered 
that  their  peoples  may  be  helped  to  produce  the  tropical  products 
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now  so  extensively  brought  into  the  United  States.  Inquiry  into 
methods  of  improving  our  roads  has  been  active  during  the  year; 
help  has  been  given  to  many  localities,  and  scientific  investigation  of 
material  in  the  States  and  Territories  has  been  inaugurated.  Irri 
gation  problems  in  our  semiarid  regions  are  receiving  careful  and 
increased  consideration. 

An  extensive  exhibit  at  Paris  of  the  products  of  agriculture  has 
made  the  peoples  of  many  countries  more  familiar  with  the  varied 
products  of  our  fields  and  their  comparative  excellence. 

The  collection  of  statistics  regarding  our  crops  is  being  improved 
and  sources  of  information  are  being  enlarged,  to  the  end  that  pro- 
ducers may  have  the  earliest  advices  regarding  crop  conditions. 
There  has  never  been  a time  when  those  for  whom  it  was  estab- 
lished have  shown  more  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  my  annual  message  of  December  5,  1898,  I called  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  some  amendment  of  the  alien  contract  law.  There 
still  remain  important  features  of  the  rightful  application  of  the 
eight-hour  law  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, and  I again  commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

That  there  may  be  secured  the  best  service  possible  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  I have  issued,  under  date  of  November  30,  1900,  the 
following  order: 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  directed  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  practicable  to  the  Civil  Service  Board,  created  under  the  act  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  honest  and  efficient  civil  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  conduct  examinations  for  the  civil  service  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  said  islands,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Board  and  the  said  Urrted  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  work 
for  want  of  an  adequate  permanent  force  for  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance. Its  needs  are  fully  set  forth  in  its  report.  I invite  attention 
to  the  report,  and  especially  urge  upon  the  Congress  that  this  im- 
portant bureau  of  the  public  service,  which  passes  upon  the  quali- 
fications and  character  of  so  large  a number  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government,  should  be  supported  by  all  needed 
appropriations  to  secure  promptness  and  efficiency. 

I am  very  much  impressed  with  the  statement  made  by  the  heads 
of  all  the  Departments  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  a hall  of  public 
records.  In  every  departmental  building  in  Washington,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  the  space  for  official  records  is  not  only  exhausted,  but 
the  walls  of  rooms  are  lined  with  shelves,  the  middle  floor  space  of 
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many  rooms  is  tilled  with  tile  cases,  and  garrets  and  basements,  which 
were  never  intended  and  are  unfitted  for  their  accommodation,  are 
crowded  with  them.  Aside  from  the  inconvenience  there  is  great 
danger,  not  only  from  fire,  but  from  the  weight  of  these  records  upon 
timbers  not  intended  for  their  support.  There  should  be  a separate 
building  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  pre- 
serving the  annually  accumulating  archives  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments.  Such  a hall  need  not  be  a costly  structure,  but 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  enlargement  from  time  to 
time.  I urgently  recommend  that  the  Congress  take  early  action  in 
this  matter. 

I transmit  to  the  Congress  a resolution  adopted  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association  concerning  the  proposed  cele- 
bration of  John  Marshall  Day,  February  4,  1901.  Fitting  exercises 
have  been  arranged,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  committee 
that  the  Congress  may  participate  in  this  movement  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  great  jurist. 

The  transfer  of  the  Government  to  this  city  is  a fact  of  great  his- 
torical interest.  Among  the  people  there  is  a feeling  of  genuine 
pride  in  the  Capital  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  in  1800  the  popu- 
lation of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  14,093;  to-day  it  is  278,718. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  then  3,210;  to-day  it 
is  218, 196. 

The  Congress  having  provided  for  u an  appropriate  national  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Seat  of  the  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  the  committees 
authorized  by  it  have  prepared  a programme  for  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  which  date  has  been  selected  as  the  anniversary  day. 
Deep  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
by  the  members  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
resentatives,  the  committee  of  Governors  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  the  committees  appointed  by  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  generally.  The  programme,  in  addition  to  a 
reception  and  other  exercises  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  provides 
commemorative  exercises  to  be  held  jointly  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a reception  in  the  evening  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  honor 

of  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

In  our  great  prosperity  we  must  guard  against  the  danger  it  invites 
of  extravagance  in  Government  expenditures  and  appropriations; 
and  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  will,  I doubt  not,  fur- 
nish an  example  in  their  legislation  of  that  wise  economy  which  in  a 
season  of  plenty  husbands  for  the  future.  In  this  era  of  great  busi- 
ness activity  and  opportunity  caution  is  not  untimely.  It  will  not 
abate,  but  strengthen,  confidence.  It  will  not  retard,  but  promote, 
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legitimate  industrial  and  commercial  expansion.  Our  growing  power 
brings  with  it  temptations  and  perils  requiring  constant  vigilance  to 
avoid.  It  must  not  be  used  to  invite  conflicts,  nor  for  oppression, 
but  for  the  more  effective  maintenance  of  those  principles  of  equality 
and  justice  upon  which  our  institutions  and  happiness  depend.  Let 
us  keep  always  in  mind  that  the  foundation  of  our  Government  is 
liberty;  its  superstructure  peace. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

September  14,  1901  to  March  4,  1905 

(First  Term) 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

White  House,  December 3,  1001. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Congress  assembles  this  year  under  the  shadow  of  a great  calam- 
ity. On  the  sixth  of  September,  President  McKinley  was  .shot  by  an 
anarchist  while  attending  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
died  in  that  city  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month. 

Of  the  last  seven  elected  Presidents,  he  is  the  third  who  has  been 
murdered,  and  the  bare  recital  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  justify  grave 
alarm  among  all  loyal  American  citizens.  Moreover,  the  circumstances 
of  this,  the  third  assassination  of  an  American  President,  have  a pecul- 
iarly sinister  significance.  Both  President  Lincoln  and  President  Gar 
field  were  killed  by  assassins  of  types  unfortunately  not  uncommon  in 
history;  President  Lincoln  falling  a victim  to  the  terrible  passions 
aroused  by  four  years  of  civil  war,  and  President  Garfield  to  the  revenge- 
ful vanity  of  a disappointed  office-seeker.  President  McKinley  was 
killed  by  an  utterly  depraved  criminal  belonging  to  that  body  of 
criminals  who  object  to  all  governments,  good  and  bad  alike,  who  are 
against  any  form  of  popular  liberty  if  it  is  guaranteed  by  even  the  most 
just  and  liberal  laws,  and  who  are  as  hostile  to  the  upright  exponent  of 
a free  people’s  sober  will  as  to  the  tyrannical  and  irresponsible  despot. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  President  McKinley’s 
death  he  was  the  most  widely  loved  man  in  all  the  United  States; 
while  we  have  never  had  any  public  man  of  his  position  who  has  been 
so  wholly  free  from  the  bitter  animosities  incident  to  public  life.  His 
political  opponents  were  the  first  to  bear  the  heartiest  and  most  gener- 
ous tribute  to  the  broad  kindliness  of  nature,  the  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness of  character  which  so  endeared  him  to  his  close  associates.  To  a 
standard  of  lofty  integrity  in  public  life  he  united  the  tender  affections 
and  home  virtues  which  are  all-important  in  the  make-up  of  national 
character.  A gallant  soldier  in  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  he  also 
shone  as  an  example  to  all  our  people  because  of  his  conduct  in  the 
most  sacred  and  intimate  of  home  relations.  There  could  be  no  per- 
sonal hatred  of  him,  for  he  never  acted  with  aught  but  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  No  one  could  fail  to  respect  him  who  knew 
him  in  public  or  private  life.  The  defenders  of  those  murderous 
criminals  who  seek  to  excuse  their  criminality  by  asserting  that  it  is 
exercised  for  political  ends,  inveigh  against  wealth  and  irresponsible 
power.  But  for  this  assassination  even  this  base  apology  cannot  be 
urged. 

President  McKinley  was  a man  of  moderate  means,  a man  whose 
stock  sprang  from  the  sturdy  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  had  himself  be- 
longed among  the  wrage-workers,  who  had  entered  the  Army  as  a 
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private  soldier.  Wealth  was  not  struck  at  when  the  President  was 
assassinated,  but  the  honest  toil  which  is  content  with  moderate  gains 
after  a lifetime  of  unremitting  labor,  largely  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic. Still  less  was  power  struck  at  in  the  sense  that  power  is  irrespon- 
sible or  centered  in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual.  The  blow  was 
not  aimed  at  tyranny  or  wealth.  It  was  aimed  at  one  of  the  strongest 
champions  the  wage-worker  has  ever  had;  at  one  of  the  most  faithful 
representatives  of  the  system  of  public  rights  and  representative  gov- 
ernment who  has  ever  risen  to  public  office.  President  McKinley  filled 
that  political  office  for  which  the  entire  people  vote,  and  no  President  — 
not  even  Lincoln  himself  — was  ever  more  earnestly  anxious  to  repre- 
sent the  wrell  thought-out  wishes  of  the  people;  his  one  anxiety  in  every 
crisis  was  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the  people  — to  find  out  what 
they  thought  and  to  endeavor  to  give  expression  to  their  thought,  after 
having  endeavored  to  guide  that  thought  aright.  He  had  just  been  re- 
elected to  the  Presidency  because  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  farmers  and  wrage-workers,  believed  that  he  had  faithfully 
upheld  their  interests  for  four  years.  They  felt  themselves  in  close  and 
intimate  touch  with  him.  They  felt  that  he  represented  so  well  and  so 
honorably  all  their  ideals  and  aspirations  that  they  wished  him  to  con- 
tinue for  another  four  years  to  represent  them. 

And  this  was  the  man  at  whom  the  assassin  struck!  That  there 
might  be  nothing  lacking  to  complete  the  Judas-like  infamy  of  his  act, 
he  took  advantage  of  an  occasion  when  the  President  was  meeting  the 
people  generally;  and  advancing  as  if  to  take  the  hand  out-stretched  to 
him  in  kindly  and  brotherly  fellowship,  he  turned  the  noble  and  gener- 
ous confidence  of  the  victim  into  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
There  is  no  baser  deed  in  all  the  annals  of  crime. 

The  shock,  the  grief  of  the  country,  are  bitter  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  saw  the  dark  days,  while  the  President  yet  hovered  between  life 
and  death.  At  last  the  light  was  stilled  in  the  kindly  eyes  and  the 
breath  went  from  the  lips  that  even  in  mortal  agony  uttered  no  words 
save  of  forgiveness  to  his  murderer,  of  love  for  his  friends,  and  of  un- 
faltering trust  in  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Such  a death,  crowning 
the  glory  of  such  a life,  leaves  us  with  infinite  sorrow,  but  with  such 
pride  in  what  he  had  accomplished  and  in  his  own  personal  character, 
that  we  feel  the  blow  not  as  struck  at  him,  but  as  struck  at  the  Nation 

We  mourn  a good  and  great  President  who  is  dead;  but  while  we  mourn 
we  are  lifted  up  by  tlie  splendid  achievements  of  his  life  and  the  grand 
heroism  with  which  he  met  his  death. 

When  we  turn  from  the  man  to  the  Nation,  the  harm  done  is  so  great 
as  to  excite  our  gravest  apprehensions  and  to  demand  our  wisest  and 
most  resolute  action.  This  criminal  was  a professed  anarchist,  inflamed 
by  the  teachings  of  professed  anarchists,  and  probably  also  by  the  reck- 
less utterances  of  those  who,  on  the  stump  and  in  the  public  press, 
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appeal  to  the  dark  and  evil  spirits  of  malice  and  greed,  envy  and  sullen 
hatred.  The  wind  is  sowed  by  the  men  who  preach  such  doctrines, 
and  they  cannot  escape  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  whirlwind 
that  is  reaped.  This  applies  alike  to  the  deliberate  demagogue,  to  the 
exploiter  of  sensationalism,  and  to  the  crude  and  foolish  visionary  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  apologizes  for  crime  or  excites  aimless  discontent. 

The  blow  was  aimed  not  at  this  President,  but  at  all  Presidents;  at 
every  symbol  of  government.  President  McKinley  was  as  emphatically 
the  embodiment  of  the  popular  will  of  the  Nation  expressed  through 
the  forms  of  law  as  a New  England  town  meeting  is  in  similar  fashion 
the  embodiment  of  the  law-abiding  purpose  and  practice  of  the  people 
of  the  town.  On  no  conceivable  theory  could  the  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  accepted  as  due  to  protest  against  “ inequalities  in  the  social 
order,”  save  as  the  murder  of  all  the  freemen  engaged  in  a town  meeting 
could  be  accepted  as  a protest  against  that  social  inequality  which  puts 
a malefactor  in  jail.  Anarchy  is  no  more  an  expression  of  “social  dis- 
content ” than  picking  pockets  or  wife-beating. 

The  anarchist,  and  especially  the  anarchist  in  the  United  States,  is 
merely  one  type  of  criminal,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  because 
he  represents  the  same  depravity  in  a greater  degree.  The  man  who 
advocates  anarchy  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  shape  or  fashion,  or  the 
man  who  apologizes  for  anarchists  and  their  deeds,  makes  himself  mor- 
ally accessory  to  murder  before  the  fact.  The  anarchist  is  a criminal 
whose  perverted  instincts  lead  him  to  prefer  confusion  and  chaos  to  the 
most  beneficent  form  of  social  order.  His  protest  of  concern  for  work- 
ingmen is  outrageous  in  its  impudent  falsity;  for  if  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  do  not  afford  opportunity  to  every  honest  and 
intelligent  son  of  toil,  then  the  door  of  hope  is  forever  closed  against 
him.  The  anarchist  is  everywhere  not  merely  the  enemy  of  system 
and  of  progress,  but  the  deadly  foe  of  liberty.  If  ever  anarchy  is  tri- 
umphant, its  triumph  will  last  for  but  one  red  moment,  to  be  succeeded 
for  ages  by  the  gloomy  night  of  despotism. 

For  the  anarchist  himself,  whether  he  preaches  or  practices  his 
doctrines,  we  need  not  have  one  particle  more  concern  than  for  any 
ordinary  murderer.  He  is  not  the  victim  of  social  or  political  injus- 
tice. There  are  no  wrongs  to  remedy  in  his  case.  The  cause  of  his 

criminality  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  evil  passions  and  in  the  evil  com 
duct  of  those  who  urge  him  on,  not  in  any  failure  by  others  or  by  the 
State  to  do  justice  to  him  or  his.  He  is  a malefactor  and  nothing  else. 
He  is  in  no  sense,  in  no  shape  or  way,  a “ product  of  social  condi- 
tions,” save  as  a highwayman  is  “ produced  ” by  the  fact  than  an  un- 
armed man  happens  to  have  a purse.  It  is  a travesty  upon  the  great 
and  holy  names  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  permit  them  to  be  invoked  in 
such  a cause.  No  man  or  body  of  men  preaching  anarchistic  doctrines 
should  be  allowed  at  large  any  more  than  if  preaching  the  murder  of 
some  specified  private  individual.  Anarchistic  speeches,  writings,  and 
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meetings  are  essentially  seditious  and  treasonable. 

I earnestly  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
wise  discretion  it  should  take  into  consideration  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  anarchists  or  persons  professing  principles  hostile  to  all  gov- 
ernment and  justifying  the  murder  of  those  placed  in  authority.  Such 
individuals  as  those  who  not  long  ago  gathered  in  open  meeting  to 
glorify  the  murder  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  perpetrate  a crime,  and 
the  law  should  ensure  their  rigorous  punishment.  They  and  those  like 
them  should  be  kept  out  of  this  country;  and  if  found  here  they  should 
be  promptly  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came;  and  far-reach- 
ing provision  should  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  stay. 
No  matter  calls  more  urgently  for  the  wisest  thought  of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  courts  should  be  given  jurisdiction  over  any  man  who 
kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  President  or  any  man  who  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  law  is  in  line  of  succession  for  the  Presidency,  while  the 
punishment  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offense  against  our  institutions. 

Anarchy  is  a crime  against  the  whole  human  race;  and  all  mankind 
should  band  against  the  anarchist.  His  crime  should  be  made  an  of- 
fense against  the  law  of  nations,  like  piracy  and  that  form  of  man- 
stealing known  as  the  slave  trade;  for  it  is  of  far  blacker  infamy  than 
either.  It  should  be  so  declared  by  treaties  among  all  civilized  powers. 
Such  treaties  would  give  to  the  Federal  Government  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  crime. 

A grim  commentary  upon  the  folly  of  the  anarchist  position  was 
afforded  by  the  attitude  of  the  law  toward  this  very  criminal  who  had 
just  taken  the  life  of  the  President.  The  people  would  have  torn  him 
limb  from  limb  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  law  he  defied  was  at  once 
invoked  in  his  behalf.  So  far  from  his  deed  being  committed  on  behalf 
of  the  people  against  the  Government,  the  Government  was  obliged  at 
once  to  exert  its  full  police  power  to  save  him  from  instant  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Moreover,  his  deed  worked  not  the  slightest  dis- 
location in  our  governmental  system,  and  the  danger  of  a recurrence  of 
such  deeds,  no  matter  how  great  it  might  grow,  would  work  only  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  and  giving  harshness  to  the  forces  of  order. 
No  man  will  ever  be  restrained  from  becoming  President  by  any  fear  as, 
to  his  personal  safety.  If  the  risk  to  the  President’s  life  became  great, 
it  would  mean  that  the  office  would  more  and  more  come  to  be  filled  by 
men  of  a spirit  which  would  make  them  resolute  and  merciless  in  deal- 
ing with  every  friend  of  disorder.  This  great  country  will  not  fall  into 
anarchy,  and  if  anarchists  should  ever  become  a serious  menace  to  its 
institutions,  they  would  not  merely  be  stamped  out,  but  would  involve 
in  their  own  ruin  every  active  or  passive  sympathizer  with  their  doc- 
trines. The  American  people  are  slow  to  wrath,  but  when  their  wrath 
is  once  kindled  it  burns  like  a consuming  flame. 
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During  the  last  five  years  business  confidence  has  been  restored,  and 
the  nation  is  to  be  congratulated  because  of  its  present  abounding  pros- 
perity. Such  prosperity  can  never  be  created  by  law  alone,  although  it 
is  easy  enough  to  destroy  it  by  mischievous  laws.  If  the  hand  of  the 
Dord  is  heavy  upon  any  country,  if  flood  or  drought  comes,  human 
wisdom  is  powerless  to  avert  the  calamity.  Moreover,  no  law  can  guard 
us  against  the  consequences  of  our  own  folly.  The  men  who  are  idle  or 
credulous,  the  men  who  seek  gains  not  by  genuine  work  with  head  or 
hand  but  by  gambling  in  any  form,  are  always  a source  of  menace  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  others.  If  the  business  world  loses  its  head, 
it  loses  what  legislation  cannot  supply.  Fundamentally  the  welfare  of 
each  citizen,  and  therefore  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  of  citizens  which 
makes  the  nation,  must  rest  upon  individual  thrift  and  energy,  resolution, 
and  intelligence.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this  individual  capacity; 
but  wise  legislation  and  honest  and  intelligent  administration  can  give 
it  the  fullest  scope,  the  largest  opportunity  to  work  to  good  effect. 

The  tremendous  and  highly  complex  industrial  development  which 
went  on  with  ever  accelerated  rapidity  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brings  us  face  to  face,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  with  very  serious  social  problems.  The  old  laws,  and  the 
old  customs  which  had  almost  the  binding  force  of  law,  were  once  quite 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Since 
the  industrial  changes  which  have  so  enormously  increased  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  mankind,  they  are  no  longer  sufficient. 

The  growth  of  cities  has  gone  on  beyond  comparison  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  country,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  industrial  centers 
has  meant  a startling  increase,  not  merely  in  the  aggregate  of  wealth, 
but  in  the  number  of  very  large  individual,  and  especially  of  very  large 
corporate,  fortunes.  The  creation  of  these  great  corporate  fortunes  has 
not  been  due  to  the  tariff  nor  to  any  other  governmental  action,  but  to 
natural  causes  in  the  business  world,  operating  in  other  countries  as 
they  operate  in  our  own. 

The  process  has  aroused  much  antagonism,  a great  part  of  which  is 
wholly  without  warrant.  It  is  not  true  that  as  the  rich  have  grown 
richer  the  poor  have  grown  poorer.  On  the  contrary,  never  before  has 
the  average  man,  the  wage-worker,  the  farmer,  the  small  trader,  been 
so  well  off  as  in  this  country  and  at  the  present  time.  There  have  been 
abuses  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  yet  it  remains  true 
that  a fortune  accumulated  in  legitimate  business  can  be  accumulated 
by  the  person  specially  benefited  only  on  condition  of  conferring  im- 
mense incidental  benefits  upon  others.  Successful  enterprise,  of  the 
type  which  benefits  all  mankind,  can  only  exist  if  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  offer  great  prizes  as  the  rewards  of  success. 

The  captains  of  industry  who  have  driven  the  railway  systems  across 
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this  continent,  who  have  built  up  our  commerce,  who  have  developed 
our  manufactures,  have  on  the  whole  done  great  good  to  our  people. 
Without  them  the  material  development  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud 
could  never  have  taken  place.  Moreover,  we  should  recognize  the  im- 
mense importance  of  this  material  development  of  leaving  as  unham- 
pered as  is  compatible  with  the  public  good  the  strong  and  forceful  men 
upon  whom  the  success  of  business  operations  inevitably  iests.  The 
slightest  study  of  business  conditions  will  satisfy  anyone  capable  of 
forming  a judgment  that  the  personal  equation  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  a business  operation;  that  the  business  ability  of  the  man  at 
the  head  of  any  business  concern,  big  or  little,  is  usually  the  factor 
which  fixes  the  gulf  between  striking  success  and  hopeless  failure. 

An  additional  reason  for  caution  in  dealing  with  corporations  is  to  be 
found  in  the  international  commercial  conditions  of  to-day.  The  same 
business  conditions  which  have  produced  the  great  aggregations  of  cor- 
porate and  individual  wealth  have  made  them  very  potent  factors  in 
international  commercial  competition.  Business  concerns  which  have 
the  largest  means  at  their  disposal  and  are  managed  by  the  ablest  men 
are  naturally  those  which  take  the  lead  in  the  stiife  for  commercial  su- 
premacy among  the  nations  of  the  world.  America  has  only  just  begun 
to  assume  that  commanding  position  in  the  international  business  world 
which  we  believe  will  more  and  more  be  hers.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  position  be  not  jeoparded,  especially  at  a time  when  the 
overflowing  abundance  of  our  own  natural  resources  and  the  skill,  busi- 
ness energy,  and  mechanical  aptitude  of  our  people  make  foreign  markets 
essential.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  cramp  or 
to  fetter  the  youthful  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  too  often  be  pointed  out  that  to  strike  with  igno- 
rant violence  at  the  interests  of  one  set  of  men  almost  inevitably  en- 
dangers the  interests  of  all.  The  fundamental  rule  in  our  national  life 
— the  rule  which  underlies  all  others  — is  that,  on  the  whole,  and  in 
the  long  run,  we  shall  go  up  or  down  together.  There  are  exceptions; 
and  in  times  of  prosperity  some  will  prosper  far  more,  and  in  times  of 
adversity,  some  will  suffer  far  more,  than  others;  but  speaking  gen- 
erally, a period  of  good  times  means  that  all  share  more  or  less  in  them, 
and  in  a period  of  hard  times  all  feel  the  stress  to  a greater  or  less 
degree.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  proof  of 
this  statement;  the  memory  of  the  lean  years  which  began  in  1893  is 
still  vivid,  and  we  can  contrast  them  with  the  conditions  in  this  very 
year  which  is  now  closing.  Disaster  to  great  business  enterprises  can 
never  have  its  effects  limited  to  the  men  at  the  top.  It  spreads  through- 
out, and  while  it  is  bad  for  everybody,  it  is  worst  for  those  farthest 
down.  The  capitalist  may  be  shorn  of  his  luxuries;  but  the  wage- 
worker may  be  deprived  of  even  bare  necessities. 

The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  so  delicate  that  extreme  care 
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must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  a spirit  of  rashness  or  igno- 
rance. Many  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  vocation  to  denounce  the 
great  industrial  combinations  which  are  popularly,  although  with  tech- 
nical inaccuracy,  known  as  “trusts,”  appeal  especially  to  hatred  and 
fear.  These  are  precisely  the  two  emotions,  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  ignorance,  which  unfit  men  for  the  exercise  of  cool  and  steady 
judgment.  In  facing  new  industrial  conditions,  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  legislation  will  generally  be  both  unwise  and  in- 
effective unless  undertaken  after  calm  inquiry  and  with  sober  self- 
restraint.  Much  of  the  legislation  directed  at  the  trusts  would  have 
been  exceedingly  mischievous  had  it  not  also  been  entirely  ineffective. 
In  accordance  with  a well-known  sociological  law,  the  ignorant  or  reck- 
less agitator  has  been  the  really  effective  friend  of  the  evils  which  he 
has  been  nominally  opposing.  In  dealing  with  business  interests,  for 
the  Government  to  undertake  by  crude  and  ill-considered  legislation  to 
do  what  may  turn  out  to  be  bad,  would  be  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  far- 
reaching  national  disaster  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  undertake 
nothing  at  ail.  The  men  who  demand  the  impossible  or  the  undesirable 
serve  as  the  allies  of  the  forces  with  which  they  are  nominally  at  war, 
for  they  hamper  those  who  would  endeavor  to  find  out  in  rational  fash- 
ion what  the  wrongs  really  are  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
it  is  practicable  to  apply  remedies. 

All  this  is  true;  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  real  and  grave 
evils,  one  of  the  chief  being  over-capitalization  because  of  its  many 
baleful  consequences;  and  a resolute  and  practical  effort  must  be  made 
to  correct  these  evils. 

There  is  a widespread  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
that  the  great  corporations  known  as  trusts  are  in  certain  of  their 
features  and  tendencies  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare.  This  springs 
from  no  spirit  of  envy  or  uncharitableness,  nor  lack  of  pride  in  the 
great  industrial  achievements  that  have  placed  this  country  at  the  head 
of  the  nations  struggling  for  commercial  supremacy.  It  does  not  rest 
upon  a lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
changing  and  changed  conditions  of  trade  with  new  methods,  nor  upon 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  combination  of  capital  in  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish great  things  is  necessary  when  the  world’s  progress  demands  that 
great  things  be  done.  It  is  based  upon  sincere  conviction  that  combina- 
tion and  concentration  should  be,  not  prohibited,  but  supervised  and 
within  reasonable  limits  controlled;  and  in  my  judgment  this  conviction 
is  right. 

It  is  no  limitation  upon  property  rights  or  freedom  of  contract  to  re- 
quire that  when  men  receive  from  Government  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  under  corporate  form,  which  frees  them  from  individual 
responsibility,  and  enables  them  to  call  into  their  enterprises  the  capital 
of  the  public,  they  shall  do  so  upon  absolutely  truthful  representations 
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as  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  which  the  capital  is  to  be  invested. 
Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  be  regulated  if 
they  are  found  to  exercise  a license  working  to  the  public  injury.  It 
should  be  as  much  the  aim  of  those  who  seek  for  social  betterment  to 
rid  the  business  world  of  crimes  of  cunning  as  to  rid  the  entire  body  pol- 
itic of  crimes  of  violence.  Great  corporations  exist  only  because  they 
are  created  and  safeguarded  by  our  institutions;  and  it  is  therefore  our 
right  and  our  duty  to  see  that  they  work  in  harmony  with  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  first  essential  in  determining  how  to  deal  with  the  great  indus- 
trial combinations  is  knowledge  of  the  facts  — publicity.  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  public,  the  Government  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  workings  of  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
business.  Publicity  is  the  only  sure  remedy  which  we  can  now  invoke. 
What  further  remedies  are  needed  in  the  way  of  governmental  regula- 
tion, or  taxation,  can  only  be  determined  after  publicity  has  been  ob- 
tained, by  process  of  law,  and  in  the  course  of  administration.  The 
first  requisite  is  knowledge,  full  and  complete  — knowledge  which  may 
be  made  public  to  the  world. 

Artificial  bodies,  such  as  corporations  and  joint  stock  or  other  associa- 
tions, depending  upon  any  statutory  law  for  their  existence  or  privileges, 
should  be  subject  to  proper  governmental  supervision,  and  full  and  ac- 
curate information  as  to  their  operations  should  be  made  public  regularly 
at  reasonable  intervals. 

The  large  corporations,  commonly  called  trusts,  though  organized  in 
one  State,  always  do  business  in  many  States,  often  doing  very  little 
business  in  the  State  where  they  are  incorporated.  There  is  utter  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  State  laws  about  them;  and  as  no  State  has  any 
exclusive  interest  in  or  power  over  their  acts,  it  has  in  practice  proved 
impossible  to  get  adequate  regulation  through  State  action.  Therefore, 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  the  Nation  should,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  matter  itself,  also  assume  power 
of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  corporation  derives  a por- 
tion of  its  wealth  from  the  existence  of  some  monopolistic  element  or 
tendency  in  its  business.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  such  super- 
vision; banks  are  subject  to  it,  and  in  their  case  it  is  now  accepted  as  a 
simple  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  supervision  of  cor- 
porations by  the  National  Government  need  not  go  so  far  as  is  now  the 
case  with  the  supervision  exercised  over  them  by  so  conservative  a State 
as  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  produce  excellent  results. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, no  human  wisdom  could  foretell  the  sweeping  changes,  alike  in 
industrial  and  political  conditions,  which  were  to  take  place  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century.  At  that  time  it  was  accepted  as  a 
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matter  of  course  that  the  several  States  were  the  proper  authorities  to 
regulate,  so  far  as  was  then  necessary,  the  comparatively  insignificant 
and  strictly  localized  corporate  bodies  of  the  day.  The  conditions  are 
now  wholly  different  and  wholly  different  action  is  called  for.  I believe 
that  a law  can  be  framed  which  will  enable  the  National  Government  to 
exercise  control  along  the  lines  above  indicated;  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  through  the  passage  and  administration  of  the  Interstate- 
Commerce  Act.  If,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  is  that  it 
lacks  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  such  an  act,  then  a constitutional 
amendment  should  be  submitted  to  confer  the  power. 

There  should  be  created  a Cabinet  officer,  to  be  known  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Industries,  as  provided  in  the  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress.  It  should  be  his  province  to^deal  with 
commerce  in  its  broadest  sense;  including  among  many  other  things 
whatever  concerns  labor  and  all  matters  affecting  the  great  business 
corporations  and  our  merchant  marine. 

The  course  proposed  is  one  phase  of  what  .should  be  a comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  scheme  of  constructive  statesmanship  for  the  purpose 
of  broadening  our  markets,  securing  our  business  interests  on  a safe 
basis,  and  making  firm  our  new  position  in  the  international  industrial 
world;  while  scrupulously  safeguarding  the  rights  of  wage-worker  and 
capitalist,  of  investor  and  private  citizen,  so  as  to  secure  equity  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  this  Republic. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  farming  interest,  no  one  matter  is  of 
such  vital  moment  to  our  whole  people  as  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
workers. If  the  farmer  and  the  wage-worker  are  well  off,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  all  others  will  be  well  off  too.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  for  hearty  congratulation  that  on  the  whole  wages  are  higher 
to-day  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  far 
higher  than  in  any  other  country.  The  standard  of  living  is  also  higher 
than  ever  before.  Every  effort  of  legislator  and  administrator  should 
be  bent  to  secure  the  permanency  of  this  condition  of  things  and  its 
improvement  wherever  possible.  Not  only  must  our  labor  be  protected 
by  the  tariff,  but  it  should  also  be  protected  so  far  as  it  is  possible  from 
the  presence  in  this  country  of  any  laborers  brought  over  by  contract, 
or  of  those  who,  coming  freely,  yet  represent  a standard  of  living  so 
depressed  that  they  can  undersell  our  men  in  the  labor  market  and  drag 
them  to  a lower  level.  I regard  it  as  necessary,  with  this  end  in  view, 
to  re-enact  immediately  the  law  excluding  Chinese  laborers  and  to 
strengthen  it  wherever  necessary  in  order  to  make  its  enforcement 
entirely  effective. 

The  National  Government  should  demand  the  highest  quality  of 
service  from  its  employees;  and  in  return  it  should  be  a good  employer. 
If  possible  legislation  should  be  passed,  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  which  will  render  effective  the  efforts  of  different 
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States  to  do  awa}^  with  the  competition  of  convict  contract  labor  in  the 
open  labor  market.  So  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  Gov- 
ernment work,  provision  should  be  made  to  render  the  enforcement  of 
the  eight-hour  law  easy  and  certain.  I11  all  industries  carried  on 
diiectly  or  indirectly  for  the  United  States  Government  women  and 
children  should  be  protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  from  night 
work,  and  from  work  under  unsanitary  conditions.  The  Government 
should  provide  in  its  contracts  that  all  work  should  be  done  under 
‘ ‘ fair  ’ ’ conditions,  and  in  addition  to  setting  a high  standard  should 
uphold  it  by  proper  inspection,  extending  if  necessary  to  the  subcon- 
tractors. The  Government  should  forbid  all  night  work  for  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  excessive  overtime.  For  the  District  of 
Columbia  a good  factory  law  should  be  passed;  and,  as  a powerful 
indirect  aid  to  such  laws,  provision  should  be  made  to  turn  the  in- 
habited alleys,  the  existence  of  which  is  a reproach  to  our  Capital  city, 
into  minor  streets,  where  the  inhabitants  can  live  under  conditions 
favorable  to  health  and  morals. 

American  wage-workers  work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands. 
Moreover,  they  take  a keen  pride  in  what  they  are  doing;  so  that, 
independent  of  the  reward,  they  wish  to  turn  out  a perfect  job.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  our  success  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  most  vital  problem  with  which  this  country,  and  for  that  matter 
the  whole  civilized  world,  has  to  deal,  is  the  problem  which  has  for  one 
side  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  moral  and  physical,  in  large 
cities,  and  for  another  side  the  effort  to  deal  with  that  tangle  of  far- 
reaching  questions  which  we  group  together  when  we  speak  of  ‘Gabor.’' 
The  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  each  man  — wage-worker,  farmer, 
and  capitalist  alike  — must  ever  be  the  sum  total  of  his  own  individual 
qualities  and  abilities.  Second  only  to  this  comes  the  power  of  acting 
in  combination  or  association  with  others.  Very  great  good  has  been 
and  will  be  accomplished  by  associations  or  unions  of  wage-workers, 
when  managed  with  forethought,  and  when  they  combine  insistence 
upon  their  own  rights  with  law-abiding  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
The  display  of  these  qualities  in  such  bodies  is  a duty  to  the  nation  no 
less  than  to  the  associations  themselves.  Finally,  there  must  also  in 
many  cases  be  action  by  the  Government  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all.  Under  our  Constitution  there  is  much  more 
scope  for  such  action  by  the  State  and  the  municipality  than  by  the 
nation.  But  on  points  such  as  those  touched  on  above  the  National 
Government  can  act. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rule  of  brotherhood  remains  as  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  success  in  the  kind  of  national  life  for 
which  we  strive.  Each  man  must  work  for  himself,  and  unless  he  so 
works  no  outside  help  can  avail  him;  but  each  man  must  remember  also 
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that  he  is  indeed  his  brother’s  keeper,  and  that  while  no  man  who 
refuses  to  walk  can  be  carried  with  advantage  to  himself  or  anyone  else, 
yet  that  each  at  times  stumbles  or  halts,  that  each  at  times  needs  to 
have  the  helping  hand  outstretched  to  him.  To  be  permanently  effect- 
ive, aid  must  always  take  the  form  of  helping  a man  to  help  himself, 
and  we  can  all  best  help  ourselves  by  joining  together  in  the  work  that 
is  of  common  interest  to  all. 

Our  present  immigration  laws  are  unsatisfactory.  We  need  every 
honest  and  efficient  immigrant  fitted  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
every  immigrant  who  comes  here  to  stay,  who  brings  here  a strong 
body,  a stout  heart,  a good  head,  and  a resolute  purpose  to  do  his  duty 
well  in  every  way  and  to  bring  up  his  children  as  law-abiding  and  God 
fearing  members  of  the  community.  But  there  should  be  a comprehen- 
sive law  enacted  with  the  object  of  working  a threefold  improvement 
over  our  present  system.  First,  we  should  aim  to  exclude  absolutely 
not  only  all  persons  who  are  known  to  be  believers  in  anarchistic  princi- 
ples or  members  of  anarchistic  societies,  but  also  all  persons  who  are  of 
a low  moral  tendency  or  of  unsavory  reputation.  This  means  that  we 
should  require  a more  thorough  system  of  inspection  abroad  and  a more 
rigid  system  of  examination  at  our  immigration  ports,  the  former  being 

especially  necessary. 

The  second  object  of  a proper  immigration  law  ought  to  be  to  secure 
by  a careful  and  not  merely  perfunctory  educational  test  some  intelli- 
gent capacity  to  appreciate  American  institutions  and  act  sanely  as 
American  citizens.  This  would  not  keep  out  all  anarchists,  for  many 
of  them  belong  to  the  intelligent  criminal  class.  But  it  would  do  what 
is  also  in  point,  that  is,  tend  to  decrease  the  sum  of  ignorance,  so  potent 
in  producing  the'  envy,  suspicion,  malignant  passion,  and  hatred  of 
order,  out  of  which  anarchistic  sentiment  inevitably  springs.  Finally, 
all  persons  should  be  excluded  who  are  below  a certain  standard  of 
economic  fitness  to  enter  our  industrial  field  as  competitors  with  Amer- 
ican labor.  There  should  be  proper  proof  of  personal  capacity  to  earn 
an  American  living  and  enough  money  to  insure  a decent  start  under 
American  conditions.  This  would  stop  the  influx  of  cheap  labor,  and 
the  resulting  competition  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of  bitterness  in 
American  industrial  life;  and  it  would  dry  up  the  springs  of  the  pestb 
iential  social  conditions  in  our  great  cities,  where  anarchistic  organiza- 
tions have  their  greatest  possibility  of  growth. 

Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests  in  a wise  immigration  law 
should  be  designed  to  protect  and  elevate  the  general  body  politic  and 
social.  A very  close  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  the  steam- 
ship companies  which  mainly  bring  over  the  immigrants,  and  they 
should  be  held  to  a strict  accountability  for  any  infraction  of  the  law. 

There  is  general  acquiescence  in  our  present  tariff  system  as  a na- 
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tional  policy.  The  first  requisite  to  our  prosperity  is  the  continuity 
and  stability  of  this  economic  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  disturb  the  business  interests  of  the  country  by  any  general 
tariff  change  at  this  time.  Doubt,  apprehension,  uncertainty  are  ex- 
actly what  we  most  wish  to  avoid  in  the  interest  of  our  commercial  and 
material  well-being.  Our  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  sweep- 
ing revisions  of  the  tariff  are  apt  to  produce  conditions  closely  approach- 
ing panic  in  the  business  world.  Yet  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
eminently  desirable,  to  combine  with  the  stability  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem a supplementary  system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation  with 
other  nations.  Such  reciprocity  is  an  incident  and  result  of  the  firm 
establishment  and  preservation  of  our  present  economic  policy.  It  was 
specially  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff  law. 

Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  protection  granted  by  the  tariff  in  every 
case  where  it  is  needed  is  maintained,  and  that  reciprocity  be  sought 
for  so  far  as  it  can  safely  be  done  without  injury  to  our  home  indus- 
tries. Just  how  far  this  is  must  be  determined  according  to  the  individ- 
ual case,  remembering  always  that  every  application  of  our  tariff  policy 
to  meet  our  shifting  national  needs  must  be  conditioned  upon  the  car- 
dinal fact  that  the  duties  must  never  be  reduced  below  the  point  that 
will  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad.  The 
well-being  of  the  wage-worker  is  a prime  consideration  of  our  entire 
policy  of  economic  legislation. 

Subject  to  this  proviso  of  the  proper  protection  necessary  to  our  in- 
dustrial well-being  at  home,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  must  command 
our  hearty  support.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  export  trade  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  the  need  for  wider  markets  and  for  a liberal 
policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  Whatever  is  merely  petty  and 
vexatious  in  the  way  of  trade  restrictions  should  be  avoided.  The  cus- 
tomers  to  whom  we  dispose  of  our  surplus  products  in  the  long  run, 
directly  or  indirectly,  purchase  those  surplus  products  by  giving  us 
something  in  return.  Their  ability  to  purchase  our  products  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  secured  by  so  arranging  our  tariff  as  to  enable  us  tc 
take  from  them  those  products  which  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
own  industries  and  labor,  or  the  use  of  which  will  be  of  marked  benefit 
to  us. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  maintain  the  high  level  of  our 
present  prosperity.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  interests  where  we  are  not  only  able  to  supply  our  own 
markets  but  to  produce  a constantly  growing  surplus  for  which  we 
must  find  markets  abroad.  To  secure  these  markets  we  can  utilize  ex- 
isting duties  in  any  case  where  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  or  in  any  case  where  the  article  is  not  produced  here 
and  the  duty  is  no  longer  necessary  for  revenue,  as  giving  us  something 
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to  offer  in  exchange  for  what  we  ask.  The  cordial  relations  with 
other  nations  which  are  so  desirable  will  naturally  be  promoted  by  the 

course  thus  required  by  our  own  interests. 

The  natural  line  of  development  for  a policy  of  reciprocity  will  be  in 
connection  with  those  of  our  productions  which  no  longer  require  all  of 
the  support  once  needed  to  establish  them  upon  a sound  basis,  and  with 
those  others  where  either  because  of  natural  or  of  economic  causes  we 

are  beyond  the  reach  of  successful  competition. 

I ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  laid  before 

it  by  my  predecessor. 

The  condition  of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  such  as  to  call  for 
immediate  remedial  action  by  the  Congress.  It  is  discreditable  to  us  as 
a Nation  that  our  merchant  marine  should  be  utterly  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  that  of  other  nations  which  we  overtop  in  other  forms  of 
business.  We  should  not  longer  submit  to  conditions  under  which  only 
a trifling  portion  of  our  great  commerce  is  carried  in  our  own  ships. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things  would  not  merely  serve  to  build  up  our 
shipping  interests,  but  it  would  also  result  in  benefit  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a wider  market  for  Ameri- 
can products,  and  would  provide  an  auxiliary  force  for  the  Navy.  Ships 
work  for  their  own  countries  just  as  railroads  work  for  their  terminal 
points.  Shipping  lines,  if  established  to  the  principal  countries  with 
which  we  have  dealings,  would  be  of  political  as  well  as  commercial 
benefit.  From  every  standpoint  it  is  unwise  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  ships  of  competing  nations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  goods.  It  should  be  made  advantageous  to  carry  American 
goods  in  American-built  ships. 

At  present  American  shipping  is  under  certain  great  disadvantages 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  the  fast  foreign  steamships,  at  a speed  of  fourteen  knots  or  above, 
are  subsidized;  and  all  our  ships,  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  alike, 
cargo  carriers  of  slow  speed  and  mail  carriers  of  high  speed,  have  to 
meet  the  fact  that  the  original  cost  of  building  American  ships  is 
greater  than  is  the  case  abroad;  that  the  wages  paid  American  officers 

and  seamen  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  the  officers  and  sea' 
men  of  foreign  competing  countries;  and  that  the  standard  of  living  on 
our  ships  is  far  superior  to  the  standard  of  living  on  the  ships  of  our 
commercial  rivals. 

Our  Government  should  take  such  action  as  will  remedy  these  inequali- 
ties. The  American  merchant  marine  should  be  restored  to  the  ocean. 


The  Act  of  March  14,  1900,  intended  unequivocally  to  establish  gold 
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as  the  standard  money  and  to  maintain  at  a parity  therewith  all  forms 
of  money  medium  in  use  with  us,  has  been  shown  to  be  timely  and  judi- 
cious. The  price  of  our  Government  bonds  in  the  world,s  market,  when 
compared  'with  the  price  of  similar  obligations  issued  by  other  nations, 
is  a flattering  tribute  to  our  public  credit.  This  condition  it  is  evi- 
dently desirable  to  maintain. 

In  many  respects  the  National  Banking  Taw  furnishes  sufficient  lib- 
erty for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  banking  function;  but  there  seems 
to  be  need  of  better  safeguards  against  the  deranging  influence  of  com- 
mercial crises  and  financial  panics.  Moreover,  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  made  responsive  to  the  demands  of  our  domestic 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  collections  from  duties  on  imports  and  internal  taxes  continue  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  reduced  army  expenditures.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  reduce  the  revenues  so  that  there  will  be  any  possibility  of  a 
deficit;  but,  after  providing  against  any  such  contingency,  means 
should  be  adopted  which  will  bring  the  revenues  more  nearly  within 
the  limit  of  our  actual  needs.  In  his  report  to  the  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  considers  all  these  questions  at  length,  and  I ask 
your  attention  to  the  report  and  recommendations. 

I call  special  attention  to  the  need  of  strict  economy  in  expenditures. 
The  fact  that  our  national  needs  forbid  us  to  be  niggardly  in  provid- 
ing whatever  is  actually  necessary  to  our  well-being,  should  make  us 
doubly  careful  to  husband  our  national  resources,  as  each  of  us  hus- 
bands his  private  resources,  by  scrupulous  avoidance  of  anything  like 
wasteful  or  reckless  expenditure.  Only  by  avoidance  of  spending 
money  on  what  is  needless  or  unjustifiable  can  we  legitimately  keep 
our  income  to  the  point  required  to  meet  our  needs  that  are  genuine. 


In  1887  a measure  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  rail- 
ways, commonly  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  cardi- 
nal provisions  of  that  act  were  that  railway  rates  should  be  just  and 
reasonable  and  that  all  shippers,  localities,  and  commodities  should  be 
accorded  equal  treatment.  A commission  was  created  and  endowed 
with  wffiat  w?ere  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  powers  to  execute  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

That  law  was  largely  an  experiment.  Experience  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  its  purposes,  but  has  also  shown,  possibly  that  some  of  its 
requirements  are  wrong,  certainly  that  the  means  devised  for  the  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions  are  defective.  Those  who  complain  of  the 
management  of  the  railways  allege  that  established  rates  are  not  main- 
tained; that  rebates  and  similar  devices  are  habitually  resorted  to;  that 
these  preferences  are  usually  in  favor  of  the  large  shipper;  that  they 
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drive  out  of  business  the  smaller  competitor;  that  while  many  rates  are 
too  low,  many  others  are  excessive;  and  that  gross  preferences  are  made, 
affecting  both  localities  and  commodities.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
railways  assert  that  the  law  by  its  very  terms  tends  to  produce  many  of 
these  illegal  practices  by  depriving  carriers  of  that  right  of  concerted 
action  which  they  claim  is  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  non- 
discriminating rates. 

The  act  should  be  amended.  The  railway  is  a public  servant.  Its 
rates  should  be  just  to  and  open  to  all  shippers  alike.  The  Govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  within  its  jurisdiction  this  is  so  and  should 
provide  a speedy,  inexpensive,  and  effective  remedy  to  that  end.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  railways  are  the  arteries 
through  which  the  commercial  lifeblood  of  this  Nation  flows.  Nothing 
could  be  more  foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  development  and  operation  of  these 
commercial  agencies.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  calls 
for  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
j.teadily  broadened  its  work  on  economic  lines,  and  has  accomplished 
results  of  real  value  in  upbuilding  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  has 
aone  into  new  fields  until  it  is  now  in  touch  with  all  sections  of  our 

O 

country  and  with  two  of  the  island  groups  that  have  lately  come  under 
our  jurisdiction,  whose  people  must  look  to  agriculture  as  a livelihood. 
It  is  searching  the  world  for  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
specially  fitted  for  introduction  into  localities  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  where  they  may  add  materially  to  our  resources.  By  scien- 
tific attention  to  soil  survey  and  possible  new  crops,  to  breeding  of  new 
varieties  of  plants,  to  experimental  shipments,  to  animal  industry  and 
applied  chemistry,  very  practical  aid  has  been  given  our  farming  and 
stock-growing  interests.  The  products  of  the  farm  have  taken  an  un- 
precedented place  in  our  export  trade  during  the  year  that  has  just 
closed. 

Public  opinion  throughout  the  United  States  has  moved  steadily  toward 
a just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests,  whether  planted  or  of  natural 
growth.  The  great  part  played  by  them  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  wealth  is  now  more  fully  realized  than  ever  before. 

Wise  forest  protection  does  not  mean  the  withdrawal  of  forest  re 
sources,  whether  cf  wood,  water,  or  grass,  from  contributing  their  full 
share  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  as- 
surance of  larger  and  more  certain  supplies.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
forestry  is  the  perpetuation  of  forests  by  use.  Forest  protection  is  not 
an  end  of  itself;  it  is  a means  to  increase  and  sustain  the  resources  of 
our  country  and  the  industries  which  depend  upon  them.  The  preser- 
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vation  of  our  forests  is  an  imperative  business  necessity.  We  have 
come  to  see  clearly  that  whatever  destroys  the  forest,  except  to  make 
way  for  agriculture,  threatens  our  well  being. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  national  forest  reserves  to  the  mining 
grazing,  irrigation,  and  other  interests  of  the  regions  in  which  the  re- 
serves lie  has  led  to  a widespread  demand  by  the  people  of  the  West  foi 
their  protection  and  extension.  The  forest  reserves  will  inevitably  be 
of  still  greater  use  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Additions  should  be 
made  to  them  whenever  practicable,  and  their  usefulness  should  be  in> 
creased  by  a thoroughly  business-like  management. 

At  present  the  protection  of  the  forest  reserves  rests  with  the  General 
Land  Office,  the  mapping  and  description  of  their  timber  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  their 
conservative  use  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  is  also  charged 
with  the  general  advancement  of  practical  forestry  in  the  United  States. 
These  various  functions  should  be  united  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  to 
which  they  properly  belong.  The  present  diffusion  of  responsibility  is 
bad  from  every  standpoint.  It  prevents  that  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  men  who  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
reserves,  without  which  the  interests  of  both  must  suffer.  The  scien- 
tific bureaus  generally  should  be  put  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  President  should  have  by  law  the  power  of  transferring  lands 
for  use  as  forest  reserves  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  already 
has  such  power  in  the  case  of  lands  needed  by  the  Departments  of  War 
and  the  Navy. 

The  wise  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  will  be  not  less  helpful 
to  the  interests  which  depend  on  water  than  to  those  which  depend  on 
wood  and  grass.  The  water  supply  itself  depends  upon  the  forest.  In 
the  arid  region  it  is  water,  not  land,  which  measures  production.  The 
western  half  of  the  United  States  would  sustain  a population  greater 
than  that  of  our  whole  country  to-day  if  the  waters  that  now  run  to 
waste  were  saved  and  used  for  irrigation.  The  forest  and  water  prob- 
lems are  perhaps  the  most  vital  internal  questions  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  of  the  forest  reserves  should  also  be  made  preserves  for  the 
wild  forest  creatures.  All  of  the  reserves  should  be  better  protected 
from  fires.  Many  of  them  need  special  protection  because  of  the  great 
injury  done  by  live  stock,  above  all  by  sheep.  The  increase  in  deer, 
elk,  and  other  animals  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  shows  what  may  be 
expected  when  other  mountain  forests  are  properly  protected  by  law  and 
properly  guarded.  Some  of  these  areas  have  been  so  denuded  of  sur- 
face vegetation  by  overgrazing  that  the  ground  breeding  birds,'  includ- 
grouse  and  quail,  and  many  mammals,  including  deer,  have  been 
exterminated  or  driven  away.  At  the  same  time  the  water-storing 
capacity  of  the  surface  has  been  decreased  or  destroyed,  thus  promoting 

floods  in  times  of  rain  and  diminishing  the  flow  of  streams  between 
rains. 
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In  cases  where  natural  conditions  have  been  restored  for  a few  years, 
vegetation  has  again  carpeted  the  ground,  birds  and  deer  are  coming 
back,  and  hundreds  of  persons,  especially  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, come  each  summer  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  camping.  Some  at 
least  of  the  forest  reserves  should  afford  perpetual  protection  to  the  na- 
tive fauna  and  flora,  safe  havens  of  refuge  to  our  rapidly  diminishing 
wild  animals  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  free  camping  grounds  for  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  have  learned  to  find  rest, 
health,  and  recreation  in  the  splendid  forests  and  flower-clad  meadows 
of  our  mountains.  The  forest  reserves  should  be  set  apart  forever  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people  as  a whole  and  not  sacrificed  to  the 
shortsighted  greed  of  a few. 

The  forests  are  natural  reservoirs.  By  restraining  the  streams  in 
flood  and  replenishing  them  in  drought  they  make  possible  the  use  of 
waters  otherwise  wasted.  They  prevent  the  soil  from  washing,  and  so 
protect  the  storage  reservoirs  from  filling  up  with  silt.  Forest  conser- 
vation is  therefore  an  essential  condition  of  water  conservation. 

The  forests  alone  cannot,  however,  fully  regulate  and  conserve  the 
waters  of  the  arid  region.  Great  storage  works  are  necessary  to  equalize 
the  flow  of  streams  and  to  save  the  flood  waters.  Their  construction  has 
been  conclusively  shown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  private  effort. 
Nor  can  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  States  acting  alone. 
Far-reaching  interstate  problems  are  involved;  and  the  resources  of 
single  States  would  often  be  inadequate.  It  is  properly  a national 
function,  at  least  in  some  of  its  features.  It  is  as  right  for  the  National 
Government  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid  region  useful  by 
engineering  works  for  water  storage  as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  humid  region  by  engineering  works  of  another  kind. 
The  storing  of  the  floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers  is 
but  an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy  of  river  control,  under  which 
levees  are  built  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  same  streams. 

The  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  these  reservoirs  as  it 
does  other  public  works.  Where  their  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  streams,  the  water  should  be  turned  freely  into  the  channels  in  the 
dry  season  to  take  the  same  course  under  the  same  laws  as  the  natural 
flow. 

The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  presents  a differ- 
ent problem.  Here  it  is  not  enough  to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams. 
The  object  of  the  Government  is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers  who 
will  build  homes  upon  it.  To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be 
brought  within  their  reach. 

The  pioneer  settlers  on  the  arid  public  domain  chose  their  homes 
along  streams  from  which  they  could  themselves  divert  the  water  to  re- 
claim their  holdings.  Such  opportunities  are  practically  gone.  There 
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remain,  however,  vast  areas  of  public  land  which  can  be  made  available 
for  homestead  settlement,  but  only  by  reservoirs  and  main-line  canals 
impracticable  for  private  enterprise.  These*  irrigation  works  should  be 
built  by  the  National  Government.  The  lands  reclaimed  by  them 
should  be  reserved  by  the  Government  for  actual  settlers,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  should  so  far  as  possible  be  repaid  by  the  land  reclaimed. 
The  distribution  of  the  water,  the  division  of  the  streams  among 
irrigators,  should  be  left  to  the  settlers  themselves  in  conformity  with 
State  laws  and  without  interference  with  those  laws  or  with  vested 
rights.  The  policy  of  the  National  Government  should  be  to  aid  irriga- 
tion in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  such  manner  as  will  enable 
the  people  in  the  local  communities  to  help  themselves,  and  as  will 
stimulate  needed  reforms  in  the  State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
irrigation. 

The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  will  enrich  every 
portion  of  our  country,  just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi valleys  brought  prosperity  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  increased 
demand  for  manufactured  articles  will  stimulate  industrial  production, 
while  wider  home  markets  and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume  the 
larger  food  supplies  and  effectually  prevent  Western  competition  with 
Eastern  agriculture.  Indeed,  the  products  of  irrigation  will  be.  con- 
sumed chiefly  in  upbuilding  local  centers  of  mining  and  other  industries, 
which  w7ould  otherwise  not  come  into  existence  at  all.  Our  people  as  a 
whole  will  profit,  for  successful  home-making  is  but  another  name  tor 
the  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 

The  necessary  foundation  has  already  been  laid  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  policy  just  described.  It  would  be  unwise  to  begin  by  doing  too 
much,  for  a great  deal  will  doubtless  be  learned,  both  as  to  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  safely  attempted,  by  the  early  efforts,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  partly  experimental  in  character.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Government  should  make  clear,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  its 
intention  to  pursue  this  policy  on  lines  of  the  broadest  public  interest. 
No  reservoir  or  canal  should  ever  be  built  to  satisfy  selfish  personal  or 
local  interests;  but  only  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  trained  ex- 
perts, after  long  investigation  has  shown  the^  locality  where  all  the 
conditions  combine  to  make  the  work  most  needed  and  fraught  with 
the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  community  as  a whole.  There  should  be 
no  extravagance,  and  the  believers  in  the  need  of  irrigation  will  most 
benefit  their  cause  by  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  free  from  the  least  taint  of 
excessive  or  reckless  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys. 

Whatever  the  nation  does  for  the  extension  of  irrigation  should  har- 
monize with,  and  tend  to  improve,  the  condition  of  those  now  living  on 
irrigated  land.  We  are  not  at  the  starting  point  of  this  development. 
Over  two  hundred  millions  of  private  capital  has  already  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  many  million  acres  of  arid 
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land  reclaimed.  A high  degree  of  enterprise  and  ability  has  been  shown 
in  the  work  itself;  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  in  reference  to  the  laws 
relating  thereto.  The  security  and  value  of  the  homes  created  depend 
largely  on  the  stability  of  titles  to  water;  but  the  majority  of  these  rest 
on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  court  decisions  rendered  in  ordinary  suits 
at  law.  With  a few  creditable  exceptions,  the  arid  States  have  failed  to 
provide  for  the  certain  and  just  division  of  streams  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Tax  and  uncertain  laws  have  made  it  possible  to  establish  rights  to  water 
in  excess  of  actual  uses  or  necessities,  and  many  streams  have  already 
passed  into  private  ownership,  or  a control  equivalent  to  ownership. 

Whoever  controls  a stream  practically  controls  the  land  it  renders 
productive,  and  the  doctrine  of  private  ownership  of  water  apart  from 
land  cannot  prevail  without  causing  enduring  wrong.  The  recognition 
of  such  ownership,  which  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  arid 
regions,  should  give  way  to  a more  enlightened  and  larger  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  control  and  disposal  of  the  public 
water  supplies.  Taws  founded  upon  conditions  obtaining  in  humid 
regions,  where  wrnter  is  too  abundant  to  justify  hoarding  it,  have  no 
proper  application  in  a dry  country. 

In  the  arid  States  the  only  right  to  water  which  should  be  recognized 
is  that  of  use.  In  irrigation  this  right  should  attach  to  the  land  re- 
claimed and  be  inseparable  therefrom.  Granting  perpetual  wrater  rights 
to  others  than  users,  without  -compensation  to  the  public,  is  open  to  all 
the  objections  which  apply  to  giving  away  perpetual  franchises  to  the 
public  utilities  of  cities.  A few  of  the  Western  States  have  already 
recognized  this,  and  have  incorporated  in  their  constitutions  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  State  ownership  of  water. 

The  benefits  which  have  followed  the  unaided  development  of  the 
past  justify  the  nation’s  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  more  difficult  and 
important  work  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Taws  so  vitally  affecting 
homes  as  those  which  control  the  water  supply  will  only  be  effective 
when  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  irrigators;  reforms  can  only  be  final 
and  satisfactory  when  they  come  through  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people  most  concerned.  The  larger  development  which  national  aid 
insures  should,  however,  awaken  in  every  arid  State  the  determination  to 
make  its  irrigation  system  equal  in  justice  and  effectiveness  that  of  any 
country  in  the  civilized  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  for 
isolated  communities  to  continue  to  learn  everything  experimentally, 
instead  of  profiting  by  what  is  already  known  elsewhere.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a new  and  momentous  question,  in  the  pregnant  years  while 
institutions  are  forming,  and  what  we  do  will  affect  not  only  the  present 
but  future  generations. 

Our  aim  should  be  not  simply  to  reclaim  the  largest  area  of  land  and 
provide  homes  for  the  largest  number  of  people,  but  to  create  for  this 
new  industry  the  best  possible  social  and  industrial  conditions;  and  this 
requires  that  we  not  only  understand  the  existing  situation,  but  avail 
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ourselves  of  the  best  experience  of  the  time  in  the  solution  of  its  prob- 
lems. A careful  study  should  be  made,  both  by  the  Nation  and  the 
States,  of  the  irrigation  laws  and  conditions  here  and  abroad.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  Nation  to  co-operate  with 
the  several  arid  States  in  proportion  as  these  States  by  their  legislation 
and  administration  show  themselves  fit  to  receive  it. 

In  Hawaii  our  aim  must  be  to  develop  the  Territory  on  the  tradi- 
tional American  lines.  We  do  not  wish  a region  of  large  estates  tilled 
by  cheap  labor;  we  wish  a healthy  American  community  of  men  who 
themselves  till  the  farms  they  own.  All  our  legislation  for  the  islands 
should  be  shaped  with  this  end  in  view;  the  well-being  of  the  average 
home-maker  must  afford  the  true  test  of  the  healthy  development  of  the 
islands.  The  land  policy  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  modeled  on 
our  homestead  system. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  hardly  more  necessary  to  report  as  to 
Puerto  Rico  than  as  to  any  State  or  Territory  within  our  continental 
limits.  The  island  is  thriving  as  never  before,  and  it  is  being  adminis- 
tered efficiently  and  honestly.  Its  people  are  now  enjoying  liberty  and 
order  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  this  fact  we 
congratulate  them  and  ourselves.  Their  material  welfare  must  be  as 
carefully  and  jealously  considered  as  the  welfare  of  any  other  portion  of 
our  country.  We  have  given  them  the  great  gift  of  free  access  for 
their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  I ask  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  need  of  legislation  concerning  the  public  lands  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  Cuba  such  progress  has  been  made  toward  putting  the  independ- 
ent government  of  the  island  upon  a firm  footing  that  before  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  closes  this  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Cuba 
will  then  start  as  her  own  mistress;  and  to  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  as  she  unfolds  this  new  page  of  her  destiny,  we  extend  our 
heartiest  greetings  and  good  wishes.  Elsewhere  I have  discussed  the 
question  of  reciprocity.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  however,  there  are 
weighty  reasons  of  morality  and  of  national  interest  why  the  policy 
should  be  held  to  have  a peculiar  application,  and  I most  earnestly  ash 
your  attention  to  the  wisdom,  indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing  for 
a substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the 
United  States.  Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed  what  we  desired, 
that  she  should  stand,  in  international  matters,  in  closer  and  more- 
friendly  relations  with  us  than  with  any  other  power;  and  we  are  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pass  commercia* 
measures  in  the  interest  of  her  material  well-being. 

In  the  Philippines  our  problem  is  larger.  They  are  very  rich  tropical 
islands,  inhabited  by  many  varying  tribes,  representing  widely  different 
stages  of  progress  toward  civilization.  Our  earnest  effort  is  to  help 
these  people  upward  along  the  stony  and  difficult  path  that  leads  to  self- 
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government.  We  hope  to  make  our  administration  of  the  islands  hon- 
orable to  our  Nation  by  making  it  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  Filipinos 
themselves;  and  as  an  earnest  of  what  we  intend  to  do,  we  point  to 
what  we  have  done.  Already  a greater  measure  of  material  prosperity 
and  of  governmental  honesty  and  efficiency  has  been  attained  in  the 
Philippines  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

It  is  no  light  task  for  a nation  to  achieve  the  temperamental  qualities 
without  which  the  institutions  of  free  government  are  but  an  empty 
mockery.  Our  people  are  now  successfully  governing  themselves,  be- 
cause for  more  than  a thousand  years  they  have  been  slowly  fitting 
themselves,  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously,  toward 
this  end.  What  has  taken  us  thirty  generations  to  achieve,  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  another  race  accomplish  out  of  hand,  especially  when  large 
portions  of  that  race  start  very  far  behind  the  point  which  our  ancestors 
had  reached  even  thirty  generations  ago.  In  dealing  with  the  Philip- 
pine people  we  must  show  both  patience  and  strength,  forbearance  and 
steadfast  resolution.  Our  aim  is  high.  We  do  not  desire  to  do  for  the 
islanders  merely  what  has  elsewhere  been  done  for  tropic  peoples  by 
even  the  best  foreign  governments.  We  hope  to  do  for  them  what  has 
never  before  been  done  for  any  people  of  the  tropics — to  make  them 
fit  for  self-government  after  the  fashion  of  the  really  free  nations. 

History  may  safely  be  challenged  to  show  a single  instance  in  which 
a masterful  race  such  as  ours,  having  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of 
war  to  take  possession  of  an  alien  land,  has  behaved  to  its  inhabitants 
with  the  disinterested  zeal  for  their  progress  that  our  people  have 
shown  in  the  Philippines.  To  leave  the  islands  at  this  time  would  mean 
that  they  would  fall  into  a welter  of  murderous  anarchy.  Such  deser- 
tion of  duty  on  our  part  would  be  a crime  against  humanity.  The 
character  of  Governor  Taft  and  of  his  associates  and  subordinates  is  a 
proof,  if  such  be  needed,  of  the  sincerity  of  our  effort  to  give  the  island- 
ers a constantly  increasing  measure  of  .self-government,  exactly  as  fast 
as  they  show  themselves  fit  to  exercise  it.  Since  the  civil  government 
was  established  not  an  appointment  has  been  made  in  the  islands  with 
any  reference  to  considerations  of  political  influence,  or  to  aught  else 
save  the  fitness  of  the  man  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

In  our  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Philippines,  it 
may  be  that  here  and  there  we  have  gone  too  rapidly  in  giving  them 
local  self-government.  It  is  on  this  side  that  our  error,  if  any,  has 
been  committed.  No  competent  observer,  sincerely  desirous  of  finding 
out  the  facts  and  influenced  only  by  a desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tives, can  assert  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have  gone  to 
the  very  verge  of  safety  in  hastening  the  process.  To  have  taken  a 
single  step  farther  or  faster  in  advance  would  have  been  folly  and  weak- 
ness, and  might  well  have  been  crime.  We  are  extremely  anxious  that 
the  natives  shall  show  the  power  of  governing  themselves.  We  are  anx- 
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ious,  first  for  their  sakes,  and  next,  because  it  relieves  us  of  a great 
burden.  There  need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  our  not  continuing  to 
give  them  all  the  liberty  for  which  they  are  fit. 

The  only  fear  is  lest  in  our  overanxiety  we  give  them  a degree  of  in- 
dependence for  which  they  are  unfit,  thereby  inviting  reaction  and 
disaster.  As  fast  as  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  that  in  a given  dis- 
trict the  people  can  govern  themselves,  self-government  has  been  given 
in  that  district.  There  is  not  a locality  fitted  for  self-government  which 
has  not  received  it.  But  it  may  well  be  that  in  certain  cases  it  will 
have  to  De  withdrawn  because  the  inhabitants  show  themselves  unfit  to 
exercise  it;  such  instances  have  already  occurred.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  our  failing  to  show  a sufficiently  hu- 
manitarian spirit.  The  danger  comes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  are  still  troubles  ahead  in  the  islands.  The  insurrection  has 
become  an  affair  of  local  banditti  and  marauders,  who  deserve  no  higher 
regard  than  the  brigands  of  portions  of  the  Old  World.  Encourage- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  to  these  insurrectors  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  encouragement  to  hostile  Indians  in  the  days  when  we  still  had 
Indian  wars.  Exactly  as  our  aim  is  to  give  to  the  Indian  who  remains 
peaceful  the  fullest  and  amplest  consideration,  but  to  have  it  understood 
that  we  will  show  no  weakness  if  he  goes  on  the  warpath,  so  we  must 
make  it  evident,  unless  we  are  false  to  our  own  traditions  and  to  the 
demands  of  civilization  and  humanity,  that  while  we  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  for  the  Filipino  who  is  peaceful,  we  will  take  the  sternest 
measures  with  the  Filipino  who  follows  the  path  of  the  insurrecto  and 
the  ladrone. 

The  heartiest  praise  is  due  to  large  numbers  of  the  natives  of  the 
islands  for  their  steadfast  loyalty.  The  Macabebes  have  been  conspicu- 
ous for  their  courage  and  devotion  to  the  flag.  I recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  empowered  to  take  some  systematic  action  in  the 
way  of  aiding  those  of  these  men  who  are  crippled  in  the  service  and 
the  families  of  those  who  are  killed. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  additional  legislation  tot 
the  Philippines.  Nothing  better  can  be  done  for  the  islands  than  to  in- 
troduce industrial  enterprises.  Nothing  would  benefit  them  so  much  as 
throwing  them  open  to  industrial  development.  The  connection  be- 
tween idleness  and  mischief  is  proverbial,  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
remunerative  work  is  one  of  the  surest  preventatives  of  war.  Of  course 
no  business  man  will  go  into  the  Philippines  unless  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  do  so;  and  it  is  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  islands  that  he 
should  go  in.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Congress  should  pass 
laws  by  which  the  resources  of  the  islands  can  be  developed;  so  that 
franchises  (for  limited  terms  of  years)  can  be  granted  to  companies 
doing  business  in  them,  and  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  in- 
coming of  business  men  of  every  kind. 
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Not  to  permit  this  is  to  do  a wrong  to  the  Philippines.  The  franchises 
must  be  granted  and  the  business  permitted  only  under  regulations 
which  will  guarantee  the  islands  against  any  kind  of  improper  exploita- 
tion. But  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  islands  must  be  developed, 
and  the  capital  willing  to  develop  it  must  be  given  the  opportunity. 
The  field  must  be  thrown  open  to  individual  enterprise,  which  has  been 
the  real  factor  in  the  development  of  every  region  over  which  our  flag 
has  flown.  It  is  urgently  necessary  to  enact  suitable  laws  dealing  with 
general  transportation,  mining,  banking,  currency,  homesteads,  and  the 
use  and  ownership  of  the  lands  and  timber.  These  laws  will  give  free 
play  to  industrial  enterprise;  and  the  commercial  development  which 
will  surely  follow  will  accord  to  the  people  of  the  islands  the  best  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  aid  them. 

I call  your  attention  most  earnestly  to  the  crying  need  of  a cable  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  to  be  continued  from  the  Philippines  to 
points  in  Asia.  We  should  not  defer  a day  longer  than  necessary  the 
construction  of  such  a cable.  It  is  demanded  not  merely  for  commer- 
cial but  for  political  and  military  considerations. 

Either  the  Congress  should  immediately  provide  for  the  construction 
of  a Government  cable,  or  else  an  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which 
like  advantages  to  those  accruing  from  a Government  cable  may  be 
secured  to  the  Government  by  contract  with  a private  cable  company. 

No  single  gfeat  material  work  which  remains  to  be  undertaken  on 
this  continent  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  American  people  as  the 
building  of  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  connecting  North  and  South 
America.  Its  importance  to  the  Nation  is  by  no  means  limited  merely 
to  its  material  effects  upon  our  business  prosperity;  and  yet  with  view  to 
these  effects  alone  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  important  for  us  im- 
mediately to  begin  it.  While  its  beneficial  effects  would  perhaps  be 
most  marked  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  it  would  also  greatly  benefit  other  sections.  It  is  emphatically 
a work  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  entire  country  to  begin  and 
complete  as  soon  as  possible;  it  is  one  of  those  great  works  which  only 
a great  nation  can  undertake  with  prospects  of  success,  and  which  when 
done  are  not  only  permanent  assets  in  the  nation’s  material  interests, 
but  standing  monuments  to  its  constructive  ability. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  our  negotiations  on  this 
subject  with  Great  Britain,  conducted  on  both  sides  in  a spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  mutual  good  will  and  respect,  have  resulted  in  my  being  able 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a treaty  which  if  ratified  will  enable  us  to  be- 
gin preparations  for  an  Isthmian  canal  at  any  time,  and  which  guaran- 
tees to  this  Nation  every  right  that  it  has  ever  asked  in  connection  with 
the  canal.  In  this  treaty,  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  so  long 
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recognized  as  inadequate  to  supply  the  base  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a necessarily  American  ship  canal,  is  abrogated.  It 
specifically  provides  that  the  United  States  alone  shall  do  the  work  of 
building  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  the  canal  and 
shall  regulate  its  neutral  use  by  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality  without 
the  guaranty  or  interference  of  any  outside  nation  from  any  quarter. 
The  signed  treaty  will  at  once  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  if  approved 
the  Congress  can  then  proceed  to  give  effect  to  the  advantages  it  secures 
us  by  providing  for  the  building  of  the  canal 

The  true  end  of  every  great  and  free  people  should  be  self-respecting 
peace;  and  this  Nation  most  earnestly  desires  sincere  and  cordial  friend- 
ship with  all  others.  Over  the  entire  world,  of  recent  years,  wars  be- 
tween the  great  civilized  powers  have  become  less  and  less  frequent. 
Wars  with  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  peoples  come  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent category,  being  merely  a most  regrettable  but  necessary  interna- 
tional police  duty  which  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  Peace  can  only  be  kept  with  certainty  where  both  sides 
wish  to  keep  it;  but  more  and  more  the  civilized  peoples  are  realizing 
the  wicked  folly  of  war  and  are  attaining  that  condition  of  just  and  in- 
telligent regard  for  the  rights  of  others  which  will  in  the  end,  as  we 
hope  and  believe,  make  world-wide  peace  possible.  The  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  gave  definite  expression  to  this  hope  and  belief  aud 
marked  a stride  toward  their  attainment. 

This  same  peace  conference  acquiesced  in  our  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  compatible  with  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  two  Americas,  as  it  is  of  che  United 
States.  Just  seventy-eight  years  have  passed  since  President  Monroe 
in  his  Annual  Message  announced  that  “The  American  continents  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  power.”  In  other  words,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a dec- 
laration that  there  must  be  no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  any  non- 
American  power  at  the  expense  of  any  American  power  on  American 
soil.  It  is  in  no  wise  intended  as  hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old 
World.  Still  less  is  it  intended  to  give  cover  to  any  aggression  by  one 
New  World  power  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  It  is  simply  a step, 
and  a long  step,  toward  assuring  the  universal  peace  of  the  world  by 
securing  the  possibility  of  permanent  peace  on  this  hemisphere. 

During  the  past  century  other  influences  have  established  the  perma- 
nence and  independence  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe.  Through  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  hope  to  be  able  to  safeguard  like  independence  and 
secure  like  permanence  for  the  lesser  among  the  New  World  nations. 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of  any 
American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to  form  such 
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as  it  desires.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  a guaranty  of  the  commercial 
independence  of  the  Americas.  We  do  not  ask  under  this  doctrine  for 
any  exclusive  commercial  dealings  with  any  other  American  state.  We 
do  not  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself, 
provided  that  punishment  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  any  non-American  power. 

Our  attitude  in  Cuba  is  a sufficient  guaranty  of  our  own  good  faith. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  secure  any  territory  at  the  expense 
of  any  of  our  neighbors.  We  wish  to  work  with  them  hand  in  hand, 
so  that  all  of  us  may  be  uplifted  together,  and  we  rejoice  over  the  good 
fortune  of  any  of  them,  we  gladly  hail  their  material  prosperity  and 
political  stability,  and  are  concerned  and  alarmed  if  any  of  them  fall 
into  industrial  or  political  chaos.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  Old  World 
military  power  grow  up  on  this  continent,  or  to  be  compelled  to  become 
a military  power  ourselves.  The  peoples  of  the  Americas  can  prosper 

best  if  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  wav. 

The  work  of  upbuilding  the  Navy  must  be  steadily  continued.  No 

one  point  of  our  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  more  important  than 
this  to  the  honor  and  material  welfare,  and  above  all  to  the  peace,  of 
our  nation  in  the  future.  Whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  must  hence- 
forth recognize  that  we  have  international  duties  no  less  than  inter- 
national rights.  Kven  if  our  flag  were  hauled  down  in  the  Philippines 
and  Puerto  Rico,  even  if  we  decided  not  to  build  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
we  should  need  a thoroughly  trained  Navy  of  adequate  size,  or  else  be 
prepared  definitely  and  for  all  time  to  abandon  the  idea  that  our  nation 
is  among  those  whose  sons  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Unless  our 
commerce  is  always  to  be  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  we  must  have  war 
craft  to  protect  it. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  American  people  have  no  thought  of 
abandoning  the  path  upon  which  they  have  entered,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  matters  which  the  whole  people  are  united  in  demanding, 
ft  is  imperative  that  our  Navy  should  be  put  and  kept  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  and  should  be  made  to  answer  to  our  growing  needs. 
So  far  from  being  in  any  way  a provocation  to  war,  an  adequate  and 
highly  trained  navy  is  the  best  guaranty  against  war,  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  peace  insurance.  The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
such  a navy  represents  the  very  lightest  premium  for  insuring  peace 
which  this  nation  can  possibly  pay. 

Probably  no  other  great  nation  in  the  world  is  so  anxious  for  peace 
as  we  are.  There  is  not  a single  civilized  power  which  has  anything 
whatever  to  fear  from  aggressiveness  on  our  part.  All  we  want  is 
peace;  and  toward  this  end  we  wish  to  be  able  to  secure  the  same  re- 
spect for  our  rights  from  others  which  we  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
extend  to  their  rights  in  return,  to  insure  fair  treatment  to  us  com- 
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mercially,  and  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 

Our  people  intend  to  abide  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  insist  upon 
it  as  the  one  sure  means  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Navy  offers  us  the  only  means  of  making  our  insistence 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  anything  but  a subject  of  derision  to  what- 
ever nation  chooses  to  disregard  it.  We  desire  the  peace  which  comes 
as  of  right  to  the  just  man  armed;  not  the  peace  granted  on  terms  of 
ignominy  to  the  craven  and  the  weakling. 

It  is  not  possible  to  improvise  a navy  after  war  breaks  out.  The 
ships  must  be  built  and  the  men  trained  long  in  advance.  Some  aux- 
iliary vessels  can  be  turned  into  makeshifts  which  will  do  in  default  of 
any  better  for  the  minor  work,  and  a proportion  of  raw  men  can  be 
mixed  with  the  highly  trained,  their  shortcomings  being  made  good  by 
the  skill  of  their  fellows;  but  the  efficient  fighting  force  of  the  Navy 
when  pitted  against  an  equal  opponent  will  be  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  war  ships  that  have  been  regularly  built  and  in  the  officers  and 
men  who  through  years  of  faithful  performance  of  sea  duty  have  been 
trained  to  handle  their  formidable  but  complex  and  delicate  weapons 
with  the  highest  efficiency.  In  the  late  war  with  Spain  the  ships  that 
dealt  the  decisive  blows  at  Manila  and  Santiago  had  been  launched  from 
two  to  fourteen  years,  and  they  were  able  to  do  as  they  did  because  the 
men  in  the  conning  towers,  the  gun  turrets,  and  the  engine-rooms  had 
through  long  years  of  practice  at  sea  learned  how  to  do  their  duty. 

Our  present  Navy  was  begun  in  1882.  At  that  period  our  Navy  con- 
sisted of  a collection  of  antiquated  wooden  ships,  already  almost  as  out 
of  place  against  modern  war  vessels  as  the  galleys  of  Alcibiades  and 
Hamilcar — certainly  as  the  ships  of  Tromp  and  Blake.  Nor  at  that 
time  did  we  have  men  fit  to  handle  a modern  man-of-war.  Under  the 
wise  legislation  of  the  Congress  and  the  successful  administration  of  a 
succession  of  patriotic  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  belonging  to  both 
political  parties,  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  Navy  went  on,  and  ships 
equal  to  any  in  the  world  of  their  kind  were  continually  added;  and 
what  was  even  more  important*  these  ships  were  exercised  at  sea  singly 
and  in  squadrons  until  the  men  aboard  them  were  able  to  get  the  best 
possible  service  out  of  them.  The  Jesuit  was  seen  in  the  short  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  decided  with  such  rapidity  because  of  the  infinitely 
greater  preparedness  of  our  Navy  than  of  the  Spanish  Navy. 

While  awarding  the  fullest  honor  to  the  men  who  actually  commanded 
and  manned  the  ships  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  sea  forces  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Cuba,  we  must  not  forget  that  an  equal  meed  of 
praise  belongs  to  those  without  whom  neither  blow  could  have  been 
struck.  The  Congressmen  who  voted  years  in  advance  the  money  to 
lay  down  the  ships,  to  build  the  guns,  to  buy  the  armor-plate;  the 
Department  officials  and  the  business  men  and  wage-workers  who  fur- 
nished what  the  Congress  had  authorized;  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
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who  asked  for  and  expended  the  appropriations;  and  finally  the  officers 
who,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  on  actual  sea  service,  trained  and  disci- 
plined the  crews  of  the  ships  when  there  was  no  war  in  sight  — all  are 
entitled  to  a full  share  in  the  glory  of  Manila  and  Santiago,  and  the 
respect  accorded  by  every  true  American  to  those  who  wrought  such 
signal  triumph  for  our  country.  It  was  forethought  and  preparation 
which  secured  us  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  1898.  If  we  fail  to 
show  forethought  and  preparation  now,  there  may  come  a time  when 
disaster  will  befall  us  instead  of  triumph;  and  should  this  time  come, 
the  fault  will  rest  primarily,  not  upon  those  whom  the  accident  of  events 
puts  in  supreme  command  at  the  moment,  but  upon  those  who  have 
failed  to  prepare  in  advance. 

There  should  be  no  cessation  in  the  work  of  completing  our  Navy.  So 
far  ingenuity  has  been  wholly  unable  to  devise  a substitute  for  the  great 
war  craft  whose  hammering  guns  beat  out  the  mastery  of  the  high  seas. 
It  is  unsafe  and  unwise  not  to  provide  this  year  for  several  additional  bat- 
tle ships  and  heavy  armored  cruisers,  with  auxiliary  and  lighter  craft 
in  proportion;  for  the  exact  numbers  and  character  I refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But  there  is  something  we  need 
even  more  than  additional  ships,  and  this  is  additional  officers  and  men. 
To  provide  battle  ships  and  cruisers  and  then  lay  them  up,  with  the 
expectation  of  leaving  them  unmanned  until  they  are  needed  in  actual 
war,  would  be  worse  than  folly;  it  would  be  a crime  against  the  Nation. 

To  send  any  war  ship  against  a competent  enemy  unless  those  aboard 
it  have  been  trained  by  years  of  actual  sea  service,  including  incessant 
gunnery  practice,  would  be  to  invite  not  merely  disaster,  but  the  bitterest 
shame  and  humiliation.  Four  thousand  additional  seamen  and  one 
thousand  additional  marines  should  be  provided;  and  an  increase  in  the 
officers  should  be  provided  by  making  a large  addition  to  the  classes  at 
Annapolis.  There  is  one  small  matter  which  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Annapolis.  The  pretentious  and  unmeaning  title  of  “naval 
cadet”  should  be  abolished;  the  title  of  “midshipman,”  full  of  his- 
toric association,  should  be  restored. 

Even  in  time  of  peace  a war  ship  should  be  used  until  it  wears  out, 
for  onl)r  so  can  it  be  kept  fit  to  respond  to  any  emergency.  The  officers 
and  men  alike  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  blue  water,  tor  it 
is  there  only  they  can  learn  their  duties  as  they  should  be  learned.  The 
big  vessels  should  be  manoeuvred  in  squadrons  containing  not  merely 
battle  ships,  but  the  necessary  proportion  of  cruisers  and  scouts.  The 
torpedo  boats  should  be  handled  by  the  younger  officers  in  such  manner 
as  will  best  fit  the  latter  to  take  responsibility  and  meet  the  emergencies 
of  actual  warfare. 

Every  detail  ashore  which  can  be  performed  by  a civilian  should  be 
so  performed,  the  officer  being  kept  for  his  .special  duty  in  the  sea 
service.  Above  all,  gunnery  practice  should  be  unceasing.  It  is  im- 
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portant  to  have  our  Navy  of  adequate  size,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
that  ship  for  ship  it  should  equal  in  efficiency  any  navy  in  the  world. 
This  is  possible  only  with  highly  drilled  crews  and  officers,  and  this  in 
turn  imperatively  demands  continuous  and  progressive  instruction  in 
target  practice,  ship  handling,  squadron  tactics,  and  general  discipline. 
Our  ships  must  be  assembled  in  squadrons  actively  cruising  away  from 
harbors  and  never  long  at  anchor.  The  resulting  wear  upon  engines 
and  hulls  must  be  endured;  a battle  ship  worn  out  in  long  training  of 
officers  and  men  is  well  paid  for  by  the  results,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  matter  in  how  excellent  condition,  it  is  useless  if  the  crew  be  not 
expert. 

We  now  have  seventeen  battle  ships  appropriated  for,  of  which  nine 
are  completed  and  have  been  commissioned  for  actual  service.  The  re- 
maining eight  will  be  ready  in  from  two  to  four  years,  but  it  will  take 
at  least  that  time  to  recruit  and  train  the  men  to  fight  them.  It  is  of 
vast  concern  that  we  have  trained  crews  ready  for  the  vessels  by  the 
time  they  are  commissioned.  Good  ships  and  good  guns  are  simply 
good  weapons,  and  the  best  ^weapons  are  useless  save  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  know  how  to  fight  with  them.  The  men  must  be  trained  and 
drilled  under  a thorough  and  well-planned  .system  of  progressive  in- 
struction, wdiile  the  recruiting  must  be  carried  on  with  still  greater 
vigor.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  exalt  the  main  function  of  the 
officer — the  command  of  men.  The  leading  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy  should  be  assigned  to  the  combatant  branches,  the  line  and 
marines. 

Many  of  the  essentials  of  success  are  already  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board,  which,  as  the  central  office  of  a growing  staff,  is  moving 
steadily  toward  a proper  war  efficiency  and  a proper  efficiency  of  the 
whole  Navy,  under  the  Secretary.  This  General  Board,  by  fostering 
the  creation  of  a general  staff,  is  providing  for  the  official  and  then  the 
general  recognition  of  our  altered  conditions  as  a Nation  and  of  the 
true  meaning  of  a great  war  fleet,  which  meaning  is,  first,  the  best  men, 
and,  second,  the  best  ships. 

The  Naval  Militia  forces  are  State  organizations,  and  are  trained  for 
coast  service,  and  in  event  of  war  they  will  constitute  the  inner  line  of 
defense.  They  should  receive  hearty  encouragement  from  the  General 
Government. 

But  in  addition  we  should  at  once  provide  for  a National  Naval  Re- 
serve, organized  and  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chief  Executive  whenever  war 
becomes  imminent.  It  should  be  a real  auxiliary  to  the  naval  seagoing 
peace  establishment,  and  offer  material  to  be  drawn  on  at  once  for  man- 
ning our  ships  in  time  of  war.  It  should  be  composed  of  graduates  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  graduates  of  the  Naval  Militia,  officers  and  crews 
of  coast-line  steamers,  longshore  schooners,  fishing  vessels,  and  steam 
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yachts,  together  with  the  coast  population  about  such  centers  as  life- 
saving stations  and  light-houses. 

The  American  people  must  either  build  and  maintain  an  adequate 
navy  or  else  make  up  their  minds  definitely  to  accept  a secondary 
position  in  international  affairs,  not  merely  in  political,  but  in  com- 
mercial, matters.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  surer  way 
of  courting  national  disaster  than  to  be  “ opulent,  aggressive,  and  un- 
armed.” 


It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  our  Army  beyond  its  present  size  at 
this  time.  But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. The  individual  units  who  as  officers  and  enlisted  men  compose 
this  Army,  are,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  at  least  as  efficient  as 
those  of  any  other  army  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
their  training  is  of  a kind  to  insure  the  highest  possible  expression  of 
power  to  these  units  when  acting  in  combination. 

The  conditions  of  modern  war  are  such  as  to  make  an  infinitely  heavier 
demand  than  ever  before  upon  the  individual  character  and  capacity 
of  the  officer  and  the  enlisted  man,  and  to  make  it  far  more  difficult  for 
men  to  act  together  with  effect.  At  present  the  fighting  must  be  done 
in  extended  order,  which  means  that  each  man  must  act  for  himself  and 
at  the  same  time  act  in  combination  with  others  with  whom  he  is  no 
longer  in  the  old-fashioned  elbow-to-elbow  touch.  Under  such  condi- 
tions a few  men  of  the  highest  excellence  are  worth  more  than  many 
men  without  the  special  skill  which  is  only  found  as  the  result  of  special 
training  applied  to  men  of  exceptional  physique  and  morale.  But  now- 
adays the  most  valuable  fighting  man  and  the  most  difficult  to  perfect 
is  the  rifleman  who  is  also  a skillful  and  daring  rider. 

The  proportion  of  our  cavalry  regiments  has  wisely  been  increased. 
The  American  cavalryman,  trained  to  manoeuvre  and  fight  with  equal 
facility  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  is  the  best  type  of  soldier  for  general 
purposes  now  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  ideal  cavalryman  of  the 
present  day  is  a man  who  can  fight  on  foot  as  effectively  as  the  best 
infantryman,  and  who  is  in  addition  unsurpassed  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  his  horse  and  in  his  ability  to  fight  on  horseback. 

A general  staff  should  be  created.  As  for  the  present  staff  and 
supply  departments,  they  should  be  filled  by  details  from  the  line,  the 
men  .so  detailed  returning  after  a while  to  their  line  duties.  It  is  very 
undesirable  to  have  the  senior  grades  of  the  Army  composed  of  men 
who  have  come  to  fill  the  positions  by  the  mere  fact  of  seniority.  A 
system  should  be  adopted  by  which  there  shall  be  an  elimination  grade 
by  grade  of  those  who  seem  unfit  to  render  the  best  service  in  the  next 
grade.  Justice  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who  are  still  in  the 
Army  would  seem  to  require  that  in  the  matter  of  retirements  they  be 
given  by  law  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  their  comrades  in  the  Navy. 
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The  process  of  elimination  of  the  least  fit  should  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  would  render  it  practically  impossible  to  apply  political  or 
social  pressure  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  so  that  each  man  may  be 
judged  purely  on  his  own  merits.  Pressure  for  the  promotion  of  civil 
officials  for  political  reasons  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  tenfold  worse 
where  applied  on  behalf  of  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy.  Every  pro- 
motion and  every  detail  under  the  War  Department  must  be  made 
solely  with  regard  to  the  good  of  the  service  and  to  the  capacity  and 
merit  of  the  man  himself.  No  pressure,  political,  social,  or  personal, 
of  any  kind,  will  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  least  effect  in  any  ques- 
tion of  promotion  or  detail;  and  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
pressure  is  exercised  at  the  instigation  of  the  officer  concerned,  it  will 
be  held  to  militate  against  him.  In  our  Army  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
rewards  or  duties  distributed  save  on  the  simple  ground  that  those  who 
by  their  own  merits  are  entitled  to  the  rewards  get  them,  and  that 
those  who  are  peculiarly  fit  to  do  the  duties  are  chosen  to  perform  them. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  Army  to  a constantly  in- 
creasing state  of  efficiency.  When  on  actual  service  no  work  save  that 
directly  in  the  line  of  such  service  should  be  required.  The  paper  work 
in  the  Army,  as  in  the  Navy,  should  be  greatly  reduced.  What  is 
needed  is  proved  power  of  command  and  capacity  lo  work  well  in  the 
field.  Constant  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  dry  rot  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  commissary  departments. 

Our  Army  is  so  small  and  so  much  scattered  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  give  the  higher  officers  (as  well  as  the  lower  officers  and  the  enlisted 
men)  a chance  to  practice  manoeuvres  in  mass  and  on  a comparatively 
large  scale.  I11  time  of  need  no  amount  of  individual  excellence  would 
avail  against  the  paralysis  which  would  follow  inability  to  work  as  a 
coherent  whole,  under  skillful  and  daring  leadership.  The  Congress 
should  provide  means  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  have  field  exercises 
by  at  least  a division  of  regulars,  and  if  possible  also  a division  of  na- 
tional guardsmen,  once  a year.  These  exercises  might  take  the  form  of 
field  manoeuvres;  or,  if  on  the  Gulf  Coast  or  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Sea 
board,  or  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  army  corps  when  assem- 
bled could  be  marched  from  some  inland  point  to  some  point  on  the 
water,  there  embarked,  disembarked  after  a couple  of  days’  journey  at 
some  other  point,  and  again  marched  inland.  Only  by  actual  handling 
and  providing  for  men  in  masses  while  they  are  marching,  camping, 
embarking,  and  disembarking,  will  it  be  possible  to  train  the  higher 
officers  to  perform  their  duties  well  and  smoothly. 

A great  debt  is  owing  from  the  public  to  the  men  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  They  should  be  so  treated  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  respond  instantly  to 
any  demand  made  upon  them  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
the  honor  of  the  flag.  The  individual  American  enlisted  man  is  proba- 
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bly  on  the  whole  a more  formidable  fighting  man  than  the  regular  of 
any  other  army.  Every  consideration  should  be  shown  him,  and  in 
return  the  highest  standard  of  usefulness  should  be  exacted  from  him. 
It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  Congress  to  consider  whether  the  pay  of 
enlisted  men  upon  second  and  subsequent  enlistments  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  correspond  with  the  increased  value  of  the  veteran  soldier. 

Much  good  has  already  come  from  the  act  reorganizing  the  Army, 
passed  early  in  the  present  year.  The  three  prime  reforms,  all  of  them 
of  literally  inestimable  value,  are,  first,  the  substitution  of  four-year  de- 
tails from  the  line  for  permanent  appointments  in  the  so-called  staff 
divisions;  second,  the  establishment  of  a corps  of  artillery  with  a chief 
at  the  head;  third,  the  establishment  of  a maximum  and  minimum  limit 
for  the  Army.  It  would  bg  difficult  to  overestimate  the  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  Army  which  these  three  reforms  are  making, 
and  have  in  part  already  effected. 

The  reorganization  provided  for  by  the  act  has  been  substantially 
accomplished.  The  improved  conditions  in  the  Philippines  have  ena- 
bled the  War  Department  materially  to  reduce  the  military  charge  upon 
our  revenue  and  to  arrange  the  number  of  soldiers  so  as  to  bring  this 
number  much  nearer  to  the  minimum  than  to  the  maximum  limit  estab- 
lished by  law.  There  is,  however,  need  of  supplementary  legislation. 
Thorough  military  education  must  be  provided,  and  in  addition  to  the 
regulars  the  advantages  of  this  education  should  be  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  and  others  in  civil  life  who  desire  intelligently  to 
fit  themselves  for  possible  military  duty.  The  officers  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  perfect  themselves  by  study  in  the  higher  branches  of  this 
art.  At  West  Point  the  education  should  be  of  the  kind  most  apt  to 
turn  out  men  who  are  good  in  actual  field  service;  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  on  mathematics,  nor  should  proficiency  therein  be 
held  to  establish  the  right  of  entry  to  a corps  <T elite.  The  typical 
American  officer  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  a good  mathematician; 
but  he  must  be  able  to  master  himself,  to  control  others,  and  to  show 
boldness  and  fertility  of  resource  in  every  emergency. 

Action  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  militia  and  to  the  raising 
of  volunteer  forces.  Our  militia  law  is  obsolete  and  worthless.  The 
organization  and  armament  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States, 
which  are  treated  as  militia  in  the  appropriations  by  the  Congress, 
should  be  made  identical  with  those  provided  for  the  regular  forces. 
The  obligations  and  duties  of  the  Guard  in  time  of  war  should  be  care- 
fully defined,  and  a system  established  by  law  under  which  the  method 
of  procedure  of  raising  volunteer  forces  should  be  prescribed  in  advance. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  excitement  and  haste  of  impending  war 
to  do  this  satisfactorily  if  the  arrangements  have  not  been  made  long 
beforehand.  Provision  should  be  made  for  utilizing  in  the  first  volun- 
teer organizations  called  out  the  training  of  those  citizens  who  have 
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already  had  experience  under  arms,  and  especially  for  the  selection  in 
advance  of  the  officers  of  any  force  which  may  be  raised;  for  careful 
selection  of  the  kind  necessary  is  impossible  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

That  the  Army  is  not  at  all  a mere  instrument  of  destruction  has  been 
shown  during  the  last  three  years.  In  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and 
Puerto  Rico  it  has  proved  itself  a great  constructive  force,  a most  potent 
implement  for  the  upbuilding  of  a peaceful  civilization. 

No  other  citizens  deserve  so  well  of  the  Republic  as  the  veterans,  the 
survivors  of  those  who  saved  the  Union.  They  did  the  one  deed  which 
if  left  undone  would  have  meant  that  all  else  in  our  history  went  for 
nothing.  But  for  their  steadfast  prowess  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  our 
history,  all  our  annals  would  be  meaningless,  and  our  great  experiment 
in  popular  freedom  and  self-government  a gloomy  failure.  Moreover, 
they  not  only  left  us  a united  Nation,  but  they  left  us  also  as  a heritage 
the  memory  of  the  mighty  deeds  by  which  the  Nation  was  kept  united. 
We  are  now  indeed  one  Nation,  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  we  are 
united  in  our  devotion  to  the  flag  which  is  the  symbol  of  national  great- 
ness and  unity;  and  the  very  completeness  of  our  union  enables  us  all, 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  glory  in  the  valor  shown  alike  by  the 
sons  of  the  North  and  the  sons  of  the  South  in  the  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls. 

The  men  who  in  the  last  three  years  have  done  so  well  in  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  have  shown  that  this 
remembrance  is  not  lost.  In  any  serious  crisis  the  United  States  must 
rely  for  the  great  mass  of  its  fighting  men  upon  the  volunteer  soldiery 
who  do  not  make  a permanent  profession  of  the  military  career;  and 
whenever  such  a crisis  arises  the  deathless  memories  of  the  Civil  War 
will  give  to  Americans  the  lift  of  lofty  purpose  which  comes  to  those 
whose  fathers  have  stood  valiantly  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

The  merit  system  of  making  appointments  is  in  its  essence  as  demo* 
cratic  and  American  as  the  common  school  system  itself.  It  simply 
means  that  in  clerical  and  oth$r  positions  where  the  duties  are  entirely 
non-political,  all  applicants  should  have  a fair  field  and  no  favor,  each 
standing  on  his  merits  as  he  is  able  to  show  them  by  practical  test. 
Written  competitive  examinations  offer  the  only  available  means  in 
many  cases  for  applying  this  system.  In  other  cases,  as  where  laborers 
are  employed,  a system  of  registration  undoubtedly  can  be  widely  ex- 
tended. There  are,  of  course,  places  where  the  written  competitive 
examination  cannot  be  applied,  and  others  where  it  offers  by  no  means 
an  ideal  solution,  but  where  under  existing  political  conditions  it  is, 
though  an  imperfect  means,  yet  the  best  present  means  of  getting 
satisfactory  results. 

Wherever  the  conditions  have  permitted  the  application  of  the  merit 
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system  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense,  the  gain  to  the  Government  has 
been  immense.  The  navy-yards  and  postal  service  illustrate,  probably 
better  than  any  other  branches  of  the  Government,  the  great  gain  in 
economy,  efficiency,  and  honesty  due  to  the  enforcement  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

I recommend  the  passage  of  a law  which  will  extend  the  classified 
service  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  will  at  least  enable  the  President 
thus  to  extend  it.  In  my  judgment  all  laws  providing  for  the  tempo- 
rary employment  of  clerks  should  hereafter  contain  a provision  that 
they  be  selected  under  the  Civil  Service  Taw. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  to  have  it  applied  rigidly  in  our  insular  possessions. 
Not  an  office  should  be  filled  in  the  Philippines  or  Puerto  Rico  with 
any  regard  to  the  man’s  partisan  affiliations  or  services,  with  any 
regard  to  the  political,  social,  or  personal  influence  which  he  may  have 
at  his  command;  in  short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing 
save  the  man’s  own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as  wholly  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  partisan  politics  as  the  administration  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  All  that  we  ask  from  the  public  servant  in  the  Philippines  or 
Puerto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect  honor  on  his  country  by  the  way  in  which 
he  makes  that  country’s  rule  a benefit  to  the  peoples  who  have  come 
under  it.  This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
content  with  less. 

The  merit  system  is  simply  one  method  of  securing  honest  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Government;  and  in  the  long  run  the  sole 
justification  of  any  type  of  government  lies  in  its  proving  itself  both 
honest  and  efficient. 

The  consular  service  is  now  organized  under  the  provisions  of  a law 
passed  in  1856,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  existing  conditions. 
The  interest  shown  by  so  many  commerical  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  reorganization  of  the  service  is  heartily  commended  to  your 
attention.  Several  bills  providing  for  a new  consular  service  have  in 
recent  years  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  They  are  based  upon  the 
just  principle  that  appointments  to  the  service  should  be  made  only 
after  a practical  test  of  the  applicant’s  fitness,  that  promotions  should 
be  governed  by  trustworthiness,  adaptability,  and  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  that  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  unaffected  by  par- 
tisan considerations. 

The  guardianship  and  fostering  of  our  rapidly  expanding  foreign 
commerce,  the  protection  of  American  citizens  resorting  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  lawful  pursuit  of  their  affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation  abroad,  combine  to  make  it  essential  that  our  consuls 
should  be  men  of  character,  knowledge  and  enterprise.  It  is  true  that 
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the  service  is  now,  in  the  main,  efficient,  but  a standard  of  excellence 
cannot  be  permanently  maintained  until  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
bills  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject  are  enacted 
into  law. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  definitely  make 
up  our  minds  to  recognize  the  Indian  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a 
member  of  a tribe.  The  General  Allotment  Act  is  a mighty  pulveri- 
zing engine  to  break  up  the  tribal  mass.  It  acts  direct^  upon  the 
family  and  the  individual.  Under  its  provisions  some  sixty  thousand 
Indians  have  already  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
now  break  up  the  tribal  funds,  doing  for  them  what  allotment  does  for 
the  tribal  lands;  that  is,  they  should  be  divided  into  individual  holdings. 
There  will  be  a transition  period  during  which  the  funds  will  in  man) 
cases  have  to  be  held  in  trust.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  lands. 
A stop  should  be  put  upon  the  indiscriminate  permission  to  Indians  te 
lease  their  allotments.  The  effort  should  be  steadily  to  make  the  In 
dian  work  like  any  other  man  on  his  own  ground.  The  marriage  law* 
of  the  Indians  should  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  whites. 

In  the  schools  the  education  should  be  elementary  and  largely  indus 
trial.  The  need  of  higher  education  among  the  Indians  is  very,  ver> 
limited.  On  the  reservations  care  should  be  taken  to  try  to  suit  the 
teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  Indian.  There  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  induce  agriculture  in  a country  suited  only  for  cattle  raising 
where  the  Indian  should  be  made  a stock  grower.  The  ration  system,, 
which  is  merely  the  corral  and  the  reservation  system,  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  Indians.  It  promotes  beggary,  perpetuates  pauperism, 
and  stifles  industry.  It  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  progress.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  a greater  or  less  degree  as  long  as  tribes  are  herded  on  reserva- 
tions and  have  everything  in  common.  The  Indian  should  be  treated 
as  an  individual  — like  the  white  man.  During  the  change  of  treatment 
inevitable  hardships  will  occur;  every  effort  should  be  made  to  minimize 
these  hardships;  but  we  should  not  because  of  them  hesitate  to  make 
the  change.  There  should  be  a continuous  reduction  in  the  number 
of  agencies. 

In  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  races  few  things  are  more  important 
than  to  preserve  them  from  the  terrible  physical  and  moral  degradation 
resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  save  our 
own  Indian  tribes  from  this  evil.  Wherever  by  international  agree- 
ment this  same  end  can  be  attained  as  regards  races  where  we  do  not 
possess  exclusive  control,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  it  about. 

I bespeak  the  most  cordial  support  from  the  Congress  and  the  people 
for  the  St.  Uouis  Exposition  to  commemorate  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
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niversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  ffhis  purchase  was  the  greatest 
instance  of  expansion  in  our  history.  It  definitely  decided  that  we  w7ere 
to  become  a great  continental  republic,  by  far  the  foremost  power  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  three  or  four  great  landmarks  in 
our  history — the  great  turning  points  in  our  development.  It  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  all  our  people  should  join  wfith  heartiest  good  will  in 
commemorating  it,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Eouis,  of  Missouri,  of  all  the 
adjacent  region,  are  entitled  to  every  aid  in  making  the  celebration  a 
noteworthy  event  in  our  annals.  We  earnestly  hope  that  foreign  na- 
tions will  appreciate  the  deep  interest  our  country  takes  in  this  Exposi- 
tion, and  our  view  of  its  importance  from  every  standpoint,  and  that 
they  will  participate  in  securing  its  success.  The  National  Government 
should  be  represented  by  a full  and  complete  set  of  exhibits. 

The  people  of  Charleston,  with  great  energy  and  civic  spirit,  are 
carrying  on  an  Exposition  which  will  continue  throughout  most  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  I heartily  commend  this  Exposition  to 
the  good  will  of  the  people.  It  deserves  all  the  encouragement  that  can 
be  given  it.  The  managers  of  the  Charleston  Exposition  have  requested 
the  Cabinet  officers  to  place  thereat  the  Government  exhibits  which 
have  been  at  Buffalo,  promising  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  I have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  directing  that  this  be  done,  for  I feel  that  it 
is  due  to  Charleston  to  help  her  in  her  praiseworthy  effort.  In  my 
opinion  the  management  should  not  be  required  to  pay  all  these  ex- 
penses. I earnestly  recommend  that  the  Congress  appropriate  at  once 
the  small  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  has  just  closed.  Both  from 
the  industrial  and  the  artistic  standpoint  this  Exposition  has  been  in  a 
high  degree  creditable  and  useful,  not  merely  to  Buffalo  but  to  the 
United  States.  The  terrible  tragedy  of  the  President’s  assassination  in- 
terfered materially  with  its  being  a financial  success.  The  Exposition 

was  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  our  public  policy,  because 
it  represented  an  effort  to  bring  into  closer  touch  all  the  peoples  of  the 

Western  Hemisphere,  and  give  them  an  increasing  sense  of  unity. 
Such  an  effort  was  a genuine  service  to  the  entire  American  public. 

The  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  national  science  and 
learning  and  the  custody  of  objects  of  art  and  of  the  valuable  results 
of  scientific  expeditions  conducted  by  the  United  States  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  furtherance  of  its  declared 
purpose  — for  the  “ increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men” 
— the  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  given  it  other  important  func- 
tions. Such  trusts  have  been  executed  by  the  Institution  with  notable 
fidelity.  There  should  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  the  Institution,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  plans  which  its  Secretary  has  presented,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  vanishing  races  of  great  North  American  animals 
in  the  National  Zoological  Park.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  National 
Museum  are  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  educational  movement  of  the  past 
fifty  years  is  that  which  has  created  the  modern  public  library  and  de- 
veloped it  into  broad  and  active  service.  There  are  now  over  five 
thousand  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  the  product  of  this  period. 
In  addition  to  accumulating  material,  they  are  also  striving  by  organi- 
zation, by  improvement  in  method,  and  by  co-operation,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  the  material  they  hold,  to  make  it  more  widely  useful,  and 
by  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  in  process  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  administration. 

In  these  efforts  they  naturally  look  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  library, 
which,  though  still  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so  entitled,  is  the  one 
national  library  of  the  United  States.  Already  the  largest  single  col- 
lection of  books  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  certain  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  through  purchase,  exchange,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  copyright  law,  this  library  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
render  to  the  libraries  of  this  country  — to  American  scholarship  — 
service  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  housed  in  a building  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  yet  erected  for  library  uses.  Resources 
are  now  being  provided  which  will  develop  the  collection  properly,  equip 
it  with  the  apparatus  and  service  necessary  to  its  effective  use,  render 
its  bibliographic  work  widely  available,  and  enable  it  to  become,  not 
merely  a center  of  research,  but  the  chief  factor  in  great  co-operative 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  learning. 

For  the  sake  of  good  administration,  sound  economy,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  the  Census  Office  as  now  constituted  should  be 
made  a permanent  Government  bureau.  This  would  insure  better, 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  work,  in  the  interest  not  only  ot  om 
business  but  of  statistic,  economic,  and  social  science. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  postal  service  is  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
its  revenues  have  doubled  and  its  expenditures  have  nearly  doubled 
within  twelve  years.  Its  progressive  development  compels  constantly 
increasing  outlay,  but  in  this  period  of  business  energy  and  prosperity 
its  receipts  grow  so  much  faster  than  its  expenses  that  the  annual  deficit 
has  been  steadily  reduced  from  $11,411,779  in  1897  to  $3>923>727  io 
1901.  Among  recent  postal  advances  the  success  of  rural  free  delivery 
wherever  established  has  been  so  marked,  and  actual  experience  has 
made  its  benefits  so  plain,  that  the  demand  for  its  extension  is  general 
and  urgent. 
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It  is  just  that  the  great  agricultural  population  should  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  service.  The  number  of  rural  routes  now  in  oper- 
ation is  6,009,  practically  all  established  within  three  years,  and  there 
are  6,000  applications  awaiting  action.  It  is  expected  that  the  number 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  reach  8,600.  The 
mail  will  then  be  daily  carried  to  the  doors  of  5,700,000  of  our  people 
who  have  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  distant  offices,  and  one-third 
of  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  adapted  to  it  will  be  covered 
by  this  kind  of  service. 

The  full  measure  of  postal  progress  which  might  be  realized  has  long 
been  hampered  and  obstructed  by  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  the 
Government  through  the  intrenched  and  well-understood  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  in  connection  with  second-class  mail  matter.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  burden  appears  when  it  is  stated  that  while  the  second-class 
matter  makes  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  weight  of  all  the  mail,  it  paid 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  only  $4,294,445  of  the  aggregate  postal  revenue 
of  $111,631,193.  If  the  pound  rate  of  postage,  which  produces  the 
large  loss  thus  entailed,  and  which  was  fixed  by  the  Congress  with  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  public  information,  were 
limited  to  the  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodicals  actually  contem- 
plated by  the  law,  no  just  exception  could  be  taken.  That  expense 
would  be  the  recognized  and  accepted  cost  of  a liberal  public  policy 
deliberately  adopted  for  a justifiable  end.  But  much  of  the  matter 
which  enjoys  the  privileged  rate  is  wholly  outside  of  the  intent  of  the 
law,  and  has  secured  admission  only  through  an  evasion  of  its  require- 
ments or  through  lax  construction.  The  proportion  of  such  wrongly 
included  matter  is  estimated  by  postal  experts  to  be  one-half  of  the 
whole  volume  of  second-class  mail.  If  it  be  only  one-third  or  one- 
quarter,  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  is  apparent.  The  Post-Office 
Department  has  now  undertaken  to  remove  the  abuses  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible by  a stricter  application  of  the  law;  and  it  should  be  sustained  in 
its  effort. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  power  and  our  interests  on  the 
Pacific,  whatever  happens  in  China  must  be  of  the  keenest  national 
concern  to  us. 

The  general  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  questions  growing  out  of 
the  antiforeign  uprisings  in  China  of  1900,  having  been  formulated  in  a 
joint  note  addressed  to  China  by  the  representatives  of  the  injured 
powers  in  December  last,  were  promptly  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. After  protracted  conferences  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
several  powers  were  able  to  sign  a final  protocol  with  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  7th  of  last  September,  setting  forth  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  China  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  joint  note, 
and  expressing  their  satisfaction  therewith.  It  wall  be  laid  before  the 
Congress,  with  a report  of  the  plenipotentiary  on  behalf  of  the  United 
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States,  Mr.  William  Woodville  Rockhill,  to  whom  high  praise  is  due 
for  the  tact,  good  judgment,  and  energy  he  has  displayed  in  performing 
an  exceptionally  difficult  and  delicate  task. 

The  agreement  reached  disposes  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the 
powers  of  the  various  grounds  of  complaint,  and  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  better  future  relations  between  China  and  the  powers. 
Reparation  has  been  made  by  China  for  the  murder  of  foreigners  dur- 
ing the  uprising  and  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  the  officials, 
however  high  in  rank,  recognized  as  responsible  for  or  having  partici- 
pated in  the  outbreak.  Official  examinations  have  been  forbidden  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  all  cities  in  which  foreigners  have  been  murdered 
or  cruelly  treated,  and  edicts  have  been  Issued  making  all  officials 
directly  responsible  for  the  future  safety  of  foreigners  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  violence  against  them. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  insuring  the  future  safety  of  the  for- 
eign representatives  in  Peking  by  setting  aside  for  their  exclusive  use  a 
quarter  of  the  city  which  the  powers  can  make  defensible  and  in  which 
they  can  if  necessary  maintain  permanent  military  guards;  by  dismant- 
ling the  military  works  between  the  capital  and  the  sea;  and  by  allow- 
ing the  temporary  maintenance  of  foreign  military  posts  along  this  line. 
An  edict  has  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  China  prohibiting  for  two 
years  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  China.  China  has 
agreed  to  pay  adequate  indemnities  to  the  states,  societies,  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  losses  sustained  by  them  and  for  the  expenses  of  the 
military  expeditions  sent  by  the  various  powers  to  protect  life  and 
restore  order. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  note  of  December,  1900,  China  has 
agreed  to  revise  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  to  take 
such  other  steps  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  foreign  trade  as  the 
foreign  powers  may  decide  to  be  needed. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  agreed  to  participate  financially  in  the 
work  of  bettering  the  water  approaches  to  Shanghai  and  to  Tientsin, 
the  centers  of  foreign  trade  in  central  and  northern  China,  and  an  in- 
ternational conservancy  board,  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  is 
largely  represented,  has  been  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Shanghai  River  and  the  control  of  its  navigation.  In  the  same  line  of 
commercial  advantages  a revision  of  the  present  tariff  on  imports  has 
been  assented  to  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  an  expert  has  been  sent  abroad  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  this  work.  A list  of  articles  to  remain  free  of  duty, 
including  flour,  cereals,  and  rice,  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  has 
also  been  agreed  upon  in  the  settlement. 

During  these  troubles  our  Government  has  unswervingly  advocated 
moderation,  and  has  materially  aided  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment 
which  tends  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  China  and  to  lead  to  a more  bene- 
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ficial  intercourse  between  the  Empire  and  the  modern  world;  while  in 
the  critical  period  of  revolt  and  massacre  we  did  our  full  share  in  safe- 
guarding life  and  property,  restoring  order,  and  vindicating  the  national 
interest  and  honor.  It  behooves  us  to  continue  in  these  paths,  doing 
what  lies  in  our  power  to  foster  feelings  of  good  will,  and  leaving  no 
effort  untried  to  work  out  the  great  policy  of  full  and  fair  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  nations,  on  a footing  of  equal  rights  and  advan- 
tages to  all.  We  advocate  the  “open  door”  with  all  that  it  implies; 
not  merely  the  procurement  of  enlarged  commercial  opportunities  on 
the  coasts,  but  access  to  the  interior  by  the  waterways  with  which 
China  has  been  so  extraordinarily  favored.  Only  by  bringing  the  peo- 
ple of  China  into  peaceful  and  friendly  community  of  trade  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  can  the  work  now  auspiciously  begun  be  carried  to 
fruition.  In  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  we  necessarily  claim  parity 
of  treatment,  under  the  conventions,  throughout  the  Empire  for  our 
trade  and  our  citizens  with  those  of  all  other  powers. 

We  view  with  lively  interest  and  keen  hopes  of  beneficial  results  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  convoked  at  the  invitation 
>f  Mexico,  and  now  sitting  at  the  Mexican  capital.  The  delegates  of 
he  United  States  are  under  the  most  liberal  instructions  to  co-operate 
with  their  colleagues  in  all  matters  promising  advantage  to  the  great 
family  of  American  commonwealths,  as  well  in  their  relations  among 
themselves  as  in  their  domestic  advancement  and  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large. 

My  predecessor  communicated  to  the  Congress  the  fact  that  the  Weil 
and  Ea  Abra  awards  against  Mexico  have  been  adjudged  by  the  highest 
courts  of  our  country  to  have  been  obtained  through  fraud  and  perjury 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  the  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
these  awards  has  been  returned  to  Mexico.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  money  received  from  Mexico  on  these  awards  had  been  paid  by  this 
Government  to  the  claimants  before  the  decision  of  the  courts  was  ren- 
dered. My  judgment  is  that  the  Congress  should  return  to  Mexico  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  thus  already  paid  to  the  claimants. 


The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  caused  the  people  of  the  United  States 
deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  to  which  the  Government  gave  full  expres* 
sion.  When  President  McKinley  died,  our  Nation  in  turn  received 
from  every  quarter  of  the  British  Empire  expressions  of  grief  and  sym- 
pathy no  less  sincere.  The  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  Frederick  of 
Germany  also  aroused  the  genuine  sympathy  of  the  American  people; 
and  this  sympathy  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  Germany  when  the 
President  was  assassinated.  Indeed,  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
world  we  received,  at  the  time  of  the  President’s  death,  assurances  of 
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such  grief  and  regard  as  to  touch  the  hearts  of  our  people.  In  the 
midst  of  our  affliction  we  reverently  thank  the  Almighty  that  we  are  at 
peace  with  the  nations  of  mankind ; and  we  firmly  intend  that  our 
policy  shall  be  such  as  to  continue  unbroken  these  international  rela- 
tions of  mutual  respect  and  good  will. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White:  House:,  December  2 , 1902. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

We  still  continue  in  a period  of  unbounded  prosperity.  This  pros- 
perity is  not  the  creature  of  law,  but  undoubtedly  the  laws  under  which 
we  work  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  conditions  which  made 
it  possible,  and  by  unwise  legislation  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  de- 
stroy it.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  periods  of  depression.  The  wave 
will  recede;  but  the  tide  will  advance.  This  Nation  is  seated  on  a 
continent  flanked  by  two  great  oceans.  It  is  composed  of  men  the 
descendants  of  pioneers,  or,  in  a sense,  pioneers  themselves;  of  men 
winnowed  out  from  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  by  the  energy, 
boldness,  and  love  of  adventure  found  in  their  own  eager  hearts.  Such 
a Nation,  so  placed,  will  surely  wrest  success  from  fortune. 

As  a people  we  have  played  a large  part  in  the  world,  and  we  are 
bent  upon  making  our  future  even  larger  than  the  past.  In  particular, 
the  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  definitely  decided  that,  for  woe 
or  for  weal,  our  place  must  be  great  among  the  nations.  We  may 
either  fail  greatly  or  succeed  greatly;  but  we  can  not  avoid  the  en- 
deavor from  which  either  great  failure  or  great  success  must  come. 
Even  if  we  would,  we  can  not  play  a small  part.  If  we  should  try, 
all  that  would  follow  would  be  that  we  should  play  a large  part  ignobly 
and  shamefully. 

But  our  people,  the  sons  of  the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  the  sons  of 
the  men  who  had  iron  in  their  blood,  rejoice  in  the  present  and  face 
the  future  high  of  heart  and  resolute  of  will.  Ours  is  not  the  creed 
of  the  weakling  and  the  coward;  ours  is  the  gospel  of  hope  and  of 
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triumphant  endeavor.  We  do  not  shrink  from  the  struggle  before  us. 
There  are  many  problems  for  us  to  face  at  the  outset  of  the  twentieth 
century — grave  problems  abroad  and  still  graver  at  home ; but  we 
know  that  we  can  solve  them  and  solve  them  well,  provided  only  that 
we  bring  to  the  solution  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  were 
shown  by  the  men  who,  in  the  days  of  Washington,  founded  this  Gov- 
ernment, and,  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  preserved  it. 

No  country  has  ever  occupied  a higher  plane  of  material  well-being 
than  ours  at  the  present  moment.  This  well-being  is  due  to  no  sudden 
or  accidental  causes,  but  to  the  play  of  the  economic  forces  in  this 
country  for  over  a century ; to  our  laws,  our  sustained  and  continuous 
policies;  above  all,  to  the  high  individual  average  of  our  citizenship. 
Great  fortunes  have  been  won  by  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
this  phenomenal  industrial  development,  and  most  of  these  fortunes 
have  been  won  not  by  doing  evil,  but  as  an  incident  to  action  which 
has  benefited  the  community  as  a whole.  Never  before  has  material 
well-being  been  so  widely  diffused  among  our  people.  Great  fortunes 
have  been  accumulated,  and  yet  in  the  aggregate  these  fortunes  are 
small  indeed  when  compared  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  as  a whole. 
The  plain  people  are  better  off  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The 
insurance  companies,  which  are  practically  mutual  benefit  societies 
especially  helpful  to  men  of  moderate  means — represent  accumulations 
of  capital  which  are  among  the  largest  in  this  country.  There  are 
more  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  more  owners  of  farms,  more  well- 
paid  wage-workers  in  this  country  now  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
Of  course,  when  the  conditions  have  favored  the  growth  of  so  much 
that  was  good,  they  have  also  favored  somewhat  the  growth  of  what 
was  evil.  It  is  eminently  necessary  that  we  should  endeavor  to  cut 
out  this  evil,  but  let  us  keep  a due  sense  of  proportion;  let  us  not  in 
fixing  our  gaze  upon  the  lesser  evil  forget  the  greater  good.  The  evils 
are  real  and  some  of  them  are  menacing,  but  they  are  the  outgrowth, 
not  of  misery  or  decadence,  but  of  prosperity — of  the  progress  of  our 
gigantic  industrial  development.  This  industrial  development  must 
not  be  checked,  but  side  by  side  with  it  should  go  such  progressive 
regulation  as  will  diminish  the  evils.  We  should  fail  in  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  try  to  remedy  the  evils,  but  we  shall  succeed  only  if  we 
proceed  patiently,  with  practical  common  sense  as  well  as  resolution, 
separating  the  good  from  the  bad  and  holding  on  to  the  former  while 
endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  latter. 

In  my  Message  to  the  present  Congress  at  its  first  session  I discussed 
at  length  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  those  big  corporations  com- 
monly doing  an  interstate  business,  often  with  some  tendency  to 
monopoly,  which  are  popularly  known  as  trusts.  The  experience  of 
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the  past  year  has  emphasized,  in  my  opinion,  the  desirability  of  the 
steps  I then  proposed.  A fundamental  requisite  of  social  efficiency  is 
a high  standard  of  individual  energy  and  excellence ; but  this  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  power  to  act  in  combination  for  aims  which  can 
not  so  well  be  achieved  by  the  individual  acting  alone.  A fundamental 
base  of  civilization  is  the  inviolability  of  property;  but  this  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  society  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
the  artificial  powers  which  it  confers  upon  the  owners  of  property, 
under  the  name  of  corporate  franchises,  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  these  powers.  Corporations,  and  especially  combinations 
of  corporations,  should  be  managed  under  public  regulation.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  under  our  system  of  government  the  necessary 
supervision  can  not  be  obtained  by  State  action.  It  must  therefore  be 
achieved  by  national  action.  Our  aim  is  not  to  do  away  with  corpora- 
tions ; on  the  contrary,  these  big  aggregations  are  an  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  modern  industrialism,  and  the  efifort  to  destroy  them  would  be 
futile  unless  accomplished  in  ways  that  would  work  the  utmost  mis- 
chief to  the  entire  body  politic.  We  can  do  nothing  of  good  in  the 
way  of  regulating  and  supervising  these  corporations  until  we  fix 
clearly  in  our  minds  that  we  are  not  attacking  the  corporations,  but 
endeavoring  to  do  away  with  any  evil  in  them.  We  are  not  hostile  to 
them ; we  are  merely  determined  that  they  shall  be  so  handled  as  to 
subserve  the  public  good.  We  draw  the  line  against  misconduct,  not 
against  wealth.  The  capitalist  who,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellows,  performs  some  great  industrial  feat  by  which  he  wins  money 
is  a welldoer,  not  a wrongdoer,  provided  only  he  works  in  proper  and 
legitimate  lines.  We  wish  to  favor  such  a man  when  he  does  well. 
We  wish  to  supervise  and  control  his  actions  only  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  ill.  Publicity  can  do  no  harm  to  the  honest  corporation ; and 
we  need  not  be  over  tender  about  sparing  the  dishonest  corporation. 

In  curbing  and  regulating  the  combinations  of  capital  which  are,  or 
may  become,  injurious  to  the  public  we  must  be  careful  not  to  stop  the 
great  enterprises  which  have  legitimately  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, not  to  abandon  the  place  which  our  country  has  won  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  international  industrial  world,  not  to  strike  down  wealth 
with  the  result  of  closing  factories  and  mines,  of  turning  the  wage- 
worker idle  in  the  streets  and  leaving  the  farmer  without  a market  for 
what  he  grows.  Insistence  upon  the  impossible  means  delay  in  achiev- 
ing the  possible,  exactly  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stubborn  defense 
alike  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the  existing  system,  the  reso- 
lute effort  to  obstruct  any  attempt  at  betterment,  betrays  blindness 
to  the  historic  truth  that  wise  evolution  is  the  sure  safeguard  against 
revolution. 
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No  more  important  subject  can  come  before  the  Congress  than 
this  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  business.  This  country  can  not 
afford  to  sit  supine  on  the  plea  that  under  our  peculiar  system  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  new  conditions,  and 
unable  to  grapple  with  them  or  to  cut  out  whatever  of  evil  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  them.  The  power  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state  commerce  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  grant,  and  without  limi- 
tations other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Congress 
has  constitutional  authority  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
executing  this  power,  and  I am  satisfied  that  this  power  has  not  been 
exhausted  by  any  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  evils  restrictive  of  commercial  freedom  and  entailing 
restraint  upon  national  commerce  fall  within  the  regulative  power  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  a wise  and  reasonable  law  would  be  a necessan 
and  proper  exercise  of  Congressional  authority  to  the  end  that  such 
evils  should  be  eradicated. 

I believe  that  monopolies,  unjust  discriminations,  which  prevent  or 
cripple  competition,  fraudulent  overcapitalization,  and  other  evils  in 
trust  organizations  and  practices  which  injuriously  affect  interstate 
trade  can  be  prevented  under  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  through 
regulations  and  requirements  operating  directly  upon  such  commerce, 
the  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  those  engaged  therein. 

I earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress with  a view  to  the  passage  of  a law  reasonable  in  its  provisions 
and  effective  in  its  operations,  upon  which  the  questions  can  be  finally 
adjudicated  that  now  raise  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  constitutional 
amendment.  If  it  prove  impossible  to  accomplish  the  purposes  above 
set  forth  by  such  a law,  then,  assuredly,  we  should  not  shrink  from 
amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  secure  beyond  peradventure  the 
power  sought. 

The  Congress  has  not  heretofore  made  any  appropriation  for  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law  as  it  now  stands.  Very  much 
has  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  securing  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  but  much  more  could  be  done  if  the  Congress  would 
make  a special  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  to  be  expended  under 

the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General. 

One  proposition  advocated  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  a 
means  of  reaching  the  evils  of  the  trusts  which  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory I have  described.  Not  merely  would  this  be  wholly  ineffective, 
but  the  diversion  of  our  efforts  in  such  a direction  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  all  intelligent  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  evils. 
Many  of  the  largest  corporations,  many  of  those  which  should  certainly 
be  included  in  any  proper  scheme  of  regulation,  would  not  be  affected 
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in  the  slightest  degree  by  a change  in  the  tariff,  save  as  such  change 
interfered  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  only  rela- 
tion of  the  tariff  to  big  corporations  as  a whole  is  that  the  tariff  makes 
manufactures  profitable,  and  the  tariff  remedy  proposed  would  be  in 
effect  simply  to  make  manufactures  unprofitable.  To  remove  the  tariff 
as  a punitive  measure  directed  against  trusts  would  inevitably  result 
in  ruin  to  the  weaker  competitors  who  are  struggling  against  them. 
Our  aim  should  be  not  by  unwise  tariff  changes  to  give  foreign  prod- 
ucts the  advantage  over  domestic  products,  but  by  proper  regulation 
to  give  domestic  competition  a fair  chance ; and  this  end  can  not  be 
reached  by  any  tariff  changes  which  would  affect  unfavorably  all  do- 
mestic competitors,  good  and  bad  alike.  The  question  of  regulation 
of  the  trusts  stands  apart  from  the  question  of  tariff  revision. 

Stability  of  economic  policy  must  always  be  the  prime  economic  need 
of  this  country.  This  stability  should  not  be  fossilization.  The  coun- 
try has  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  of  the  protective-tariff  principle.  It 
is  exceedingly  undesirable  that  this  system  should  be  destroyed  or  that 
there  should  be  violent  and  radical  changes  therein.  Our  past  experi- 
ence shows  that  great  prosperity  in  this  country  has  always  come  under 
a protective  tariff ; and  that  the  country  can  not  prosper  under  fitful 
tariff  changes  at  short  intervals.  Moreover,  if  the  tariff  laws  as  a 
whole  work  well,  and  if  business  has  prospered  under  them  and  is 
prospering,  it  is  better  to  endure  for  a time  slight  inconveniences  and 
inequalities  in  some  schedules  than  to  upset  business  by  too  quick  and 
too  radical  changes.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  we  could 
treat  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  solely  of  our  business  needs.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  partisanship  may  be  entirely  excluded 
from  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  at  least  it  can  be  made  secondary 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  country — that  is,  to  the  interests  of 
our  people  as  a whole.  Unquestionably  these  business  mterests  will 
best  be  served  if  together  with  fixity  of  principle  as  regards  the  tariff 
we  combine  a system  which  will  permit  us  from  time  to  time  to  make 
the  necessary  reapplication  of  the  principle  to  the  shifting  national 
needs.  We  must  take  scrupulous  care  that  the  reapplication  shall  be 
made  in  such  a way  that  it  will  not  amount  to  a dislocation  of  our 
system,  the  mere  threat  of  which  (not  to  speak  of  the  performance) 
would  produce  paralysis  in  the  business  energies  of  the  community. 
The  first  consideration  in  making  these  changes  would,  of  course,  be 
to  preserve  the  principle  which  underlies  our  whole  tariff  system — 
that  is,  the  principle  of  putting  American  business  interests  at  least  on 
a full  equality  with  interests  abroad,  and  of  always  allowing  a suffi- 
cient rate  of  duty  to  more  than  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  here  and  abroad.  The  well-being  of  the  wage-worker,  like  the 
well-being  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  should  be  treated  as  an  essential 
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in  shaping  our  whole  economic  policy.  There  must  never  be  any 
change  which  will  jeopardize  the  standard  of  comfort,  the  standard  of 
wages  of  the  American  wage-worker. 

One  way  in  which  the  readjustment  sought  can  be  reached  is  by 
reciprocity  treaties.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  such  treaties  may 
be  adopted.  They  can  be  used  to  widen  our  markets  and  to  give  a 
greater  field  for  the  activities  of  our  producers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  secure  in  practical  shape  the  lowering  of  duties 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  protection  among  our  own  people, 
or  when  the  minimum  of  damage  done  may  be  disregarded  for  the 
sake  of  the  maximum  of  good  accomplished.  If  it  prove  impossible 
to  ratify  the  pending  treaties,  and  if  there  seem  to  be  no  warrant  for 
the  endeavor  to  execute  others,  or  to  amend  the  pending  treaties  so 
that  they  can  be  ratified,  then  the  same  end— to  secure  reciprocity- 
should  be  met  by  direct  legislation. 

Wherever  the  tariff  conditions  are  such  that  a needed  change  can 
not  with  advantage  be  made  by  the  application  of  the  reciprocity  idea, 
then  it  can  be  made  outright  by  a lowering  of  duties  on  a given  product. 
If  possible,  such  change  should  be  made  only  after  the  fullest  consid- 
eration by  practical  experts,  who  should  approach  the  subject  from  a 
business  standpoint,  having  in  view  both  the  particular  interests  af- 
fected and  the  commercial  well-being  of  the  people  as  a whole.  The 
machinery  for  providing  such  careful  investigation  can  readily  be 
supplied.  The  executive  department  has  already  at  its  disposal  methods 
of  collecting  facts  and  figures;  and  if  the  Congress  desires  additional 
consideration  to  that  which  will  be  given  the  subject  by  its  own  com- 
mittees, then  a commission  of  business  experts  can  be  appointed  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  recommend  action  by  the  Congress  after  a delib- 
erate and  scientific  examination  of  the  various  schedules  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  changed  and  changing  conditions.  The  unhurried  and 
unbiased  report  of  this  commission  would  show  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  various  schedules,  and  how  far  these  changes  could  go 
without  also  changing  the  great  prosperity  which  this  country  is  now 
enjoying,  or  upsetting  its  fixed  economic  policy. 

The  cases  in  which  the  tariff  can  produce  a monopoly  are  so  few 
as  to  constitute  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  question ; but  of  course 
if  in  any  c^se  it  be  found  that  a given  rate  of  duty  does  promote  a 
monopoly  which  works  ill,  no  protectionist  would  object  to  such  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  as  would  equalize  competition. 

In  my  judgment,  the  tariff  on  anthracite  coal  should  be  removed, 
and  anthracite  put  actually,  where  it  now  is  nominally,  on  the  free  list. 
This  would  have  no  effect  at  all  save  in  crises ; but  in  crises  it  might 
be  of  service  to  the  people. 

Interest  rates  are  a potent  factor  in  business  activity,  and  in  order 
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that  these  rates  may  be  equalized  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  sea- 
sons and  of  widely  separated  communities,  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  financial  stringencies  which  injuriously  affect  legitimate  busi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  element  of  elasticity  in 
our  monetary  system.  Banks  are  the  natural  servants  of  commerce, 
and  upon  them  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of 
furnishing  and  maintaining  a circulation  adequate  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  diversified  industries  and  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce ; and  the  issue  of  this  should  be  so  regulated  that  a sufficient 
supply  should  be  always  available  for  the  business  interests  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
reconstruct  our  financial  system,  which  has  been  the  growth  of  a cen- 
tury ; but  some  additional  legislation  is,  I think,  desirable.  The  mere 
outline  of  any  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  these  require- 
ments would  transgress  the  appropriate  limits  of  this  communication. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  all  future  legislation  on  the  subject 
should  be  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  use  of  such  instrumentali- 
ties as  will  automatically  supply  every  legitimate  demand  of  productive 
industries  and  of  commerce,  not  only  in  the  amount,  but  in  the  char- 
acter of  circulation ; and  of  making  all  kinds  of  money  interchangeable, 
and,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  convertible  into  the  established  gold 
standard. 

I again  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  passing  a proper  immigra- 
tion law,  covering  the  points  outlined  in  my  Message  to  you  at  the 
first  session  of  the  present  Congress ; substantially  such  a bill  has 
already  passed  the  House. 

How  to  secure  fair  treatment  alike  for  labor  and  for  capital,  how 
to  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous  man,  whether  employer  or  employee, 
without  weakening  individual  initiative,  without  hampering  and  cramp- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  is  a problem  fraught 
with  great  difficulties  and  one  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
solve  on  lines  of  sanity  and  far-sighted  common  sense  as  well  as  of 
devotion  to  the  right.  This  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination. 
Exactly  as  business  men  find  they  must  often  work  through  corpora- 
tions, and  as  it  is  a constant  tendency  of  these  corporations  to  grow 
larger,  so  it  is  often  necessary  for  laboring  men  to  work  in  federations, 
and  these  have  become  important  factors  of  modern  industrial  life. 
Both  kinds  of  federation,  capitalistic  and  labor,  can  do  much  good, 
and  as  a necessary  corollary  they  can  both  do  evil.  Opposition  to  each 
kind  of  organization  should  take  the  form  of  opposition  to  whatever 
is  bad  in  the  conduct  of  any  given  corporation  or  union — not  of  attacks 
upon  corporations  as  such  nor  upon  unions  as  such ; for  some  of  the 
most  far-reaching  beneficent  work  for  our  people  has  been  accom- 
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plished  through  both  corporations  and  unions.  Each  must  refrain 
from  arbitrary  or  tyrannous  interference  with  the  rights  of  others.  Or- 
ganized capital  and  organized  labor  alike  should  remember  that  in  the 
long  run  the  interest  of  each  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
interest  of  the  general  public;  and  the  conduct  of  each  must  conform 
to  the  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to  the  law,  of  individual  freedom, 
and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  toward  all.  Each  should  remember 
that  in  addition  to  power  it  must  strive  after  the  realization  of  healthy, 
lofty,  and  generous  ideals.  Every  employer,  every  wage-worker,  must 
be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  prop- 
erty or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  employer  and  employee 
alike  should  endeavor  to  appreciate  each  the  viewpoint  of  the  other 
and  the  sure  disaster  that  will  come  upon  both  in  the  long  run  if  either 
grows  to  take  as  habitual  an  attitude  of  sour  hostility  and  distrust 
toward  the  other.  Eew  people  deserve  better  of  the  country  than  tnose 
representatives  both  of  capital  and  labor — and  there  are  many  such 
who  work  continually  to  bring  about  a good  understanding  of  this 
kind,  based  upon  wisdom  and  upon  broad  and  kindly  sympathy  between 
employers  and  employed.  Above  all,  we  need  to  remember  that  any 
kind  of  class  animosity  in  the  political  world  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
wicked,  even  more  destructive  to  national  welfare,  than  sectional,  race, 
or  religious  animosity.  We  can  get  good  government  only  upon  con- 
dition that  we  keep  true  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  and  judge  each  man  not  as  a part  of  a class,  but  upon  his 
individual  merits.  All  that  we  have  a right  to  ask  of  any  man,  rich 
or  poor,  whatever  his  creed,  his  occupation,  his  birthplace,  or  his  resi- 
dence, is  that  he  shall  act  well  and  honorably  by  his  neighbor  and  by 
his  country.  We  are  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  for  the  poor 
man  as  such ; we  are  for  the  upright  man,  rich  or  poor.  So  far  as  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  National  Government  touch  these  matters 
of  general  and  vital  moment  to  the  Nation,  they  should  be  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  above  set  forth. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a secretary  of  commerce  may  be  created, 
with  a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  questions 
affecting  labor  and  capital,  the  growth  and  complexity  of  the  organi- 
zations through  which  both  labor  and  capital  now  find  expression,  the 
steady  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  capital  in  huge  corporations, 
and  the  wonderful  strides  of  this  country  toward  leadership  in  the 
international  business  world  justify  an  urgent  demand  for  the  creation 
of  such  a position.  Substantially  all  the  leading  commercial  bodies 
in  this  country  have  united  in  requesting  its  creation.  It  is  desirable 
that  some  such  measure  as  that  which  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
be  enacted  into  law.  The  creation  of  such  a department  would  in  itself 
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be  an  advance  toward  dealing  with  and  exercising  supervision  over  the 
whole  subject  of  the  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business; 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  the  Congress  should  endow  the  department 
with  large  powers,  which  could  be  increased  as  experience  might  show 
the  need. 

I hope  soon  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 
On  May  20  last  the  United  States  kept  its  promise  to  the  island  by 
formally  vacating  Cuban  soil  and  turning  Cuba  over  to  those  whom 
her  own  people  had  chosen  as  the  first  officials  of  the  new  Republic. 

Cuba  lies  at  our  doors,  and  whatever  affects  her  for  good  or  for 
ill  affects  us  also.  So  much  have  our  people  felt  this  that  in  the  Platt 
amendment  we  definitely  took  the  ground  that  Cuba  must  hereafter 
have  closer  political  relations  with  us  than  with  any  other  power.  Thus 
in  a sense  Cuba  has  become  a part  of  our  international  political  system. 
This  makes  it  necessary  that  in  return  she  should  be  given  some  of 
the  benefits  of  becoming  part  of  our  economic  system.  It  is,  from  our 
own  standpoint,  a short-sighted  and  mischievous  policy  to  fail  to  rec- 
ognize this  need.  Moreover,  it  is  unworthy  of  a mighty  and  generous 
nation,  itself  the  greatest  and  most  successful  republic  in  history,  to 
refuse  to  stretch  out  a helping  hand  to  a young  and  weak  sister  republic 
just  entering  upon  its  career  of  independence.  We  should  always 
fearlessly  insist  upon  our  rights  in  the  face  of  the  strong,  and  we 
should  with  ungrudging  hand  do  our  generous  duty  by  the  weak.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  not  only  because  it  is  emi- 
nently for  our  own  interests  to  control  the  Cuban  market  and  by  every 
means  to  foster  our  supremacy  in  the  tropical  lands  and  waters  south 
of  us,  but  also  because  we,  of  of  the  giant  republic  of  the  north,  should 
make  all  our  sister  nations  of  the  American  Continent  feel  that  when- 
ever they  will  permit  it  we  desire  to  show  ourselves  disinterestedly  and 
effectively  their  friend. 

A convention  with  Great  Britain  has  been  concluded,  which  will  be 
at  once  laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  providing  for  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  on 
substantially  the  lines  of  the  convention  formerly  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine.  I believe  reciprocal  trade  relations 
will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries. 

As  civilization  grows  warfare  becomes  less  and  less  the  normal  con- 
dition of  foreign  relations.  The  last  century  has  seen  a marked  diminu- 
tion of  wars  between  civilized  powers ; wars  with  uncivilized  powers 
are  largely  mere  matters  of  international  police  duty,  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  Wherever  possible,  arbitration  or  some  similar 
method  should  be  employed  in  lieu  of  war  to  settle  difficulties  between 
civilized  nations,  although  as  yet  the  world  has  not  progressed  suffi- 
ciently to  render  it  possible,  or  necessarily  desirable,  to  invoke  arbitra- 
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tion  in  every  case.  The  formation  of  the  international  tribunal  which 
sits  at  The  Hague  is  an  event  of  good  omen  from  which  great  conse- 
quences for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  may  flow.  It  is  far  better, 
where  possible,  to  invoke  such  a permanent  tribunal  than  to  create 

special  arbitrators  for  a given  purpose. 

It  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  our  country  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  should  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  good  offices 
of  The  Hague  Court.  This  was  done  last  summer  with  most  satis- 
factory results  in  the  case  of  a claim  at  issue  between  us  and  our  sister 
Republic.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  first  case  will  serve  as 
a precedent  for  others,  in  which  not  only  the  United  States  but  foreign 
nations  may  take  advantage  of  the  machinery  already  in  existence  at 

The  Hague. 

I commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  the 
Hawaiian  fire  claims,  which  were  the  subject  of  careful  investiga- 
tion during  the  last  session. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  that  we  shall  build  at  once  an 
isthmian  canal,  if  possible  at  Panama.  The  Attorney-General  reports 
that  we  can  undoubtedly  acquire  good  title  from  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company.  Negotiations  are  now  pending  with  Colombia  to 
secure  her  assent  to  our  building  the  canal.  This  canal  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  twentieth  century ; a greater 
engineering  feat  than  has  yet  been  accomplished  during  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  work  should  be  carried  out  as  a continuing  policy  with- 
out regard  to  change  of  Administration ; and  it  should  be  begun  under 
circumstances  which  will  make  it  a matter  of  pride  for  all  Administra- 
tions to  continue  the  policy. 

The  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  America,  and  of  importance  to 
all  the  world.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  us  industrially  and  also  as 
improving  our  military  position.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  coun- 
tries of  tropical  America.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  these 
countries  will  do  as  some  of  them  have  already  done  with  signal  suc- 
cess, and  will  invite  to  their  shores  commerce  and  improve  their  ma- 
terial conditions  by  recognizing  that  stability  and  order  are  the  pre- 
requisites of  successful  development.  No  independent  nation  in 
America  need  have  the  slightest  fear  of  aggression  from  the  United 
States.  It  behoves  each  one  to  maintain  order  within  its  own  borders 
and  to  discharge  its  just  obligations  to  foreigners.  When  this  is  done, 
they  can  rest  assured  that,  be  they  strong  or  weak,  they  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  outside  interference.  More  and  more  the  increasing 
interdependence  and  complexity  of  international  political  and  economic 
relations  render  it  incumbent  on  all  civilized  and  orderly  powers  to 
insist  on  the  proper  policing  of  the  world. 

During  the  fall  of  1901  a communication  was  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  asking  whether  permission  would  be  granted  by  the 
President  to  a corporation  to  lay  a cable  from  a point  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  way  of  Hawaii.  A state- 

ment of  conditions  or  terms  upon  which  such  corporation  would  under- 
take to  lay  and  operate  a cable  was  volunteered. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  was  shortly  to  convene,  and  Pacific- 
cable  legislation  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years,  it  seemed  to  me  wise  to  defer  action  upon 

the  application  until  the  Congress  had  first  an  opportunity  to  act. 
The  Congress  adjourned  without  taking  any  action,  leaving  the  mat- 
ter in  exactly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  stood  when  the  Congress 
convened. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company 
had  promptly  proceeded  with  preparations  for  laying  its  cable.  It  also 
made  application  to  the  President  for  access  to  and  use  of  soundings 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Nero,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a prac- 
ticable route  for  a trans-Pacific  cable,  the  company  urging  that  with 
access  to  these  soundings  it  could  complete  its  cable  much  sooner 
tnan  if  it  were  required  to  take  soundings  upon  its  own  account.  Pend- 
ing consideration  of  this  subject,  it  appeared  important  and  desirable 
to  attach  certain  conditions  to  the  permission  to  examine  and  use  the 
soundings,  if  it  should  be  granted. 

In  consequence  of  this  solicitation  of  the  cable  company,  certain  con- 
ditions were  formulated,  upon  which  the  President  was  willing  to 
allow  access  to  these  soundings  and  to  consent  to  the  landing  and 
laying  of  the  cable,  subject  to  any  alterations  or  additions  thereto 
imposed  by  the  Congress.  This  was  deemed  proper,  especially  as  it 
was  clear  that  a cable  connection  of  some  kind  with  China,  a foreign 
country,  was  a part  of  the  company’s  plan.  This  course  was,  more- 
over, in  accordance  with  a line  of  precedents,  including  President 
Grant  s action  in  the  case  of  the  first  French  cable,  explained  to 
the  Congress  in  his  Annual  Message  of  December,  1875,  and  the  in- 
stance occurring  in  1879  the  second  French  cable  from  Brest  to 
St.  Pierre,  with  a branch  to  Cape  Cod. 

These  conditions  prescribed,  among  other  things,  a maximum  rate 
for  commercial  messages  and  that  the  company  should  construct  a 
line  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  China,  there  being  at  present,  as 
is  well  known,  a British  line  from  Manila  to  Hongkong. 

The  representatives  of  the  cable  company  kept  these  conditions 
long  under  consideration,  continuing,  in  the  meantime,  to  prepare  for 
laying  the  cable.  They  have,  however,  at  length  acceded  to  them, 
and  an  all-American  line  between  our  Pacific  coast  and  the  Chinese 
Empire,  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  thus  pro- 
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vided  for,  and  is  expected  within  a few  months  to  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

Among  the  conditions  is  one  reserving  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  modify  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  them.  A copy  of  the  conditions  is 
herewith  transmitted. 

Of  Porto  Rico  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  governed  have  been 
such  as  to  make  it  serve  as  an  example  of  all  that  is  best  in  insular 
administration. 

On  July  4 last,  on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  our  independence,  peace  and  amnesty  were  pro- 
mu. gated  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Some  trouble  has  since  from 
time  to  time  threatened  with  the  Mohammedan  Moros,  but  with  the 
late  insurrectionary  Filipinos  the  war  has  entirely  ceased.  Civil  gov- 
ernment has  now  been  introduced.  Not  only  does  each  Filipino  enjoy 
such  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  he  has  never 
before  known  during  the  recorded  history  of  the  islands,  but  the  people 
taken  as  a whole  now  enjoy  a measure  of  self-government  greater  than 
that  granted  to  any  other  Orientals  by  any  foreign  power  and  greater 
than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  Orientals  under  their  own  governments, 
save  the  Japanese  alone.  We  have  not  gone  too  far  in  granting 
these  rights  of  liberty  and  self-government;  but  we  have  certainly 
gone  to  the  limit  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Philippine  people  them- 
selves it  was  wise  or  just  to  go.  To  hurry  matters,  to  go  faster  than 
we  are  now  going,  would  entail  calamity  on  the  people  of  the  islands. 
No  policy  ever  entered  into  by  the  American  people  has  vindicated 
itself  in  more  signal  manner  than  the  policy  of  holding  the  Philippines. 
The  triumph  of  our  arms,  above  all  the  triumph  of  our  laws  and 
principles,  has  come  sooner  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  Army  for  what  it  has  done  in 
the  Philippines  both  in  warfare  and  from  an  administrative  standpoint 
in  preparing  the  way  for  civil  government ; and  similar  credit  belongs 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  planted  the 
seeds  of  self-government  in  the  ground  thus  made  ready  for  them. 
The  courage,  the  unflinching  endurance,  the  high  soldierly  efficiency, 
and  the  general  kind-heartedness  and  humanity  of  our  troops  have 
been  strikingly  manifested.  There  now  remain  only  some  fifteen 
thousand  troops  in  the  islands.  All  told,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
have  been  sent  there.  Of  course,  there  have  been  individual  instances 
of  wrongdoing  among  them.  They  warred  under  fearful  difficulties 
of  climate  and  surroundings ; and  under  the  strain  of  the  terrible  provo- 
cations which  they  continually  received  from  their  foes,  occasional 
instances  of  cruel  retaliation  occurred.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  prevent  such  cruelties,  and  finally  these  efforts  have  been  com- 
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pletely  successful.  Every  effort  has  also  been  made  to  detect  and 
punish  the  wrongdoers.  After  making  all  allowance  for  these  mis- 
deeds, it  remains  true  that  few  indeed  have  been  the  instances  in  which 
war  has  been  waged  by  a civilized  power  against  semicivilized  or 
barbarous  forces  where  there  has  been  so  little  wrongdoing  by  the 
victors  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  difficult,  important,  and  beneficent  work  which  has  been  done  is 
well-nigh  incalculable. 

Taking  the  work  of  the  Army  and  the  civil  authorities  together,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  anywhere  else  in  modern  times  the  world 
has  seen  a better  example  of  real  constructive  statesmanship  than  our 
people  have  given  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  High  praise  should  also 
be  given  those  Filipinos,  in  the  aggregate  very  numerous,  who  have 
accepted  the  new  conditions  and  joined  with  our  representatives  to 
work  with  hearty  good  will  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  Army  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  allowed  by  law.  It 
is  very  small  for  the  size  of  the  Nation,  and  most  certainly  should  be 
kept  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  senior  officers  are  given 
scant  chance  under  ordinary  conditions  to  exercise  commands  com- 
mensurate with  their  rank,  under  circumstances  which  would  fit  them 
to  do  their  duty  in  time  of  actual  war.  A system  of  maneuvering 
our  Army  in  bodies  of  some  little  size  has  been  begun  and  should 
be  steadily  continued.  Without  such  maneuvers  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  any  serious  foe  even  a small  army 
corps  could  be  handled  to  advantage.  Both  our  officers  and  enlisted 
men  are  such  that  we  can  take  hearty  pride  in  them.  No  better  ma- 
terial can  be  found.  But  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained,  both  as 
individuals  and  in  the  mass.  The  marksmanship  of  the  men  must 
receive  special  attention.  In  the  circumstances  of  modern  warfare  the 
man  must  act  far  more  on  his  own  individual  responsibility  than 
ever  before,  and  the  high  individual  efficiency  of  the  unit  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Formerly  this  unit  was  the  regiment;  it  is  now 
not  the  regiment,  not  even  the  troop  or  company;  it  is  the  individual 
soldier.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  every  workmanlike 
and  soldierly  quality  in  both  the  officer  and  the  enlisted  man. 

I urgently  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  passing  a bill  pro- 
viding for  a general  staff  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  supply 
departments  on  the  lines  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  last  year.  When  the  young  officers  enter  the  Army  from  West 
Point  they  probably  stand  above  their  compeers  in  any  other  military 
service.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  by  training,  by  reward  of 
merit,  by  scrutiny  into  their  careers  and  capacity,  to  keep  them  of 
the  same  high  relative  excellence  throughout  their  careers. 

The  measure  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  system 
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and  for  securing  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  National  Guard,  which 
has  already  passed  the  House,  should  receive  prompt  attention  and 
action.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  relation  of  the  National 
Guard  to  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  should 
be  defined,  and  that  in  place  of  our  present  obsolete  laws  a practical 
and  efficient  system  should  be  adopted. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  keep 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  worn-out  in  long  performance  of  duty. 
Such  horses  fetch  but  a trifle  when  sold ; and  rather  than  turn  them 
out  to  the  misery  awaiting  them  when  thus  disposed  of,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  them  at  light  work  around  the  posts,  and  when  neces- 
sary to  put  them  painlessly  to  death. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  naval  maneuvers  on  a large  scale 
are  being  held  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Navy.  Constantly  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  gunnery 
of  the  Navy,  but  it  is  yet  far  from  what  it  should  be.  I earnestly 
urge  that  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  markmanship  be  granted.  In  battle 
the  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  ample  funds  for  practice  with  the  great  guns  in  time  of  peace. 
These  funds  must  provide  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  projectiles, 
but  for  allowances  for  prizes  to  encourage  the  gun  crews,  and  especially 
the  gun  pointers,  and  for  perfecting  an  intelligent  system  under  which 
alone  it  is  possible  to  get  good  practice. 

There  should  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  Navy, 
providing  every  year  additional  fighting  craft.  We  are  a very  rich 
country,  vast  in  extent  of  territory  and  great  in  population ; a country, 
moreover,  which  has  an  Army  diminutive  indeed  when  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  first-class  power.  We  have  deliberately  made 
our  own  certain  foreign  policies  which  demand  the  possession  of  a first- 
class  navy.  The  isthmian  canal  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  Navy  if  the  Navy  is  of  sufficient  size;  but  if  we  have  an  in- 
adequate navy,  then  the  building  of  the  canal  would  be  merely  giv- 
ing a hostage  to  any  power  of  superior  strength.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine should  be  treated  as  the  cardinal  feature  of  American  foreign 
policy ; but  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  assert  it  unless  we  intended 
to  back  it  up,  and  it  can  be  backed  up  only  by  a thoroughly  good 
navy.  A good  navy  is  not  a provocative  of  war.  It  is  the  surest 
guaranty  of  peace. 

Each  individual  unit  of  our  Navy  should  be  the  most  efficient  of 
its  kind  as  regards  both  material  and  personnel  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  I call  your  special  attention  to  the  need  of  providing  for 
the  manning  of  the  ships.  Serious  trouble  threatens  us  if  we  can  not 
do  better  than  we  are  now  doing  as  regards  securing  the  services  of  a 
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sufficient  number  of  the  highest  type  of  sailormen,  of  sea  mechanics. 
The  veteran  seamen  of  our  war  ships  are  of  as  high  a type  as  can  be 
found  in  any  navy  which  rides  the  waters  of  the  world;  they  are  un- 
surpassed in  daring,  in  resolution,  in  readiness,  in  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  profession.  They  deserve  every  consideration  that  can  be 
shown  them.  But  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  It  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  improvise  a crew  than  it  is  possible  to  improvise  a war  ship. 
To  build  the  finest  ship,  with  the  deadliest  battery,  and  to  send  it 
afloat  with  a raw  crew,  no  matter  how  brave  they  were  individually, 
would  be  to  insure  disaster  if  a foe  of  average  capacity  were  encoun- 
tered. Neither  ships  nor  men  can  be  improvised  when  war  has  begun. 

We  need  a thousand  additional  officers  in  order  to  properly  man 
the  ships  now  provided  for  and  under  construction.  The  classes  at 
the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  thus  add  the  officers  where  we  need  them,  we 
should  facilitate  the  retirement  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  list  whose 
usefulness  has  become  impaired.  Promotion  must  be  fostered  if  the 
service  is  to  be  kept  efficient. 

The  lamentable  scarcity  of  officers,  and  the  large  number  of  re- 
cruits and  of  unskilled  men  necessarily  put  aboard  the  new  vessels 
as  they  have  been  commissioned,  has  thrown  upon  our  officers,  and 
especially  on  the  lieutenants  and  junior  grades,  unusual  labor  and 
fatigue  and  has  gravely  strained  their  powers  of  endurance.  Nor 
is  there  sign  of  any  immediate  let-up  in  this  strain.  It  must  continue 
for  some  time  longer,  until  more  officers  are  graduated  from  Annapolis, 
and  until  the  recruits  become  trained  and  skillful  in  their  duties.  In 
these  difficulties  incident  upon  the  development  of  our  war  fleet  the 
conduct  of  all  our  officers  has  been  creditable  to  the  service,  and  the 
lieutenants  and  junior  grades  in  particular  have  displayed  an  ability 
and  a steadfast  cheerfulness  which  entitles  them  to  the  ungrudging 
thanks  of  all  who  realize  the  disheartening  trials  and  fatigues  to 
which  they  are  of  necessity  subjected. 

There  is  not  a cloud  on  the  horizon  at  present.  There  seems  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  trouble  with  a foreign  power.  We  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue;  and  the  way  to 
insure  its  continuance  is  to  provide  for  a thoroughly  efficient  navy. 
The  refusal  to  maintain  such  a navy  would  invite  trouble,  and  if  trouble 
came  would  insure  disaster.  Fatuous  self-complacency  or  vanity,  or 
short-sightedness  in  refusing  to  prepare  for  danger,  is  both  foolish 
and  wicked  in  such  a nation  as  ours;  and  past  experience  has  shown 
that  such  fatuity  in  refusing  to  recognize  or  prepare  for  any  crisis  in 
advance  is  usually  succeeded  by  a mad  panic  of  hysterical  fear  once 
the  crisis  has  actually  arrived. 

The  striking  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
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shows  clearly  the  prosperity  of  our  people  and  the  increasing  activity 
of  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  last  amounted  to  $121,848,047.26,  an  increase  of  $10,- 
216,853.87  over  the  preceding  year,  the  largest  increase  known  in  the 
history  of  the  postal  service.  The  magnitude  of  this  increase  will 
best  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  postal  receipts  for  the  year 
i860  amounted  to  but  $8,518,067. 

Rural  free-delivery  service  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage; 
it  has  become  a fixed  policy.  The  results  following  its  introduction 
have  fully  justified  the  Congress  in  the  large  appropriations  made 
for  its  establishment  and  extension.  The  average  yearly  increase  in 
post-office  receipts  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country  is  about  two 
per  cent.  We  are  now  able,  by  actual  results,  to  show  that  where 
rural  free-delivery  service  has  been  established  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  comparisons  the  yearly  increase  has  been  upward 
of  ten  per  cent. 

On  November  1,  1902,  11,650  rural  free-delivery  routes  had  been 
established  and  were  in  operation,  covering  about  one-third  of  tlie 
territory  of  the  United  States  available  for  rural  free-delivery  service. 
There  are  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Department  petitions  and 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  10,748  additional  routes.  This 
shows  conclusively  the  want  which  the  establishment  of  the  service 
has  met  and  the  need  of  further  extending  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  justified  both  by  the  financial  results  and  by  the  practical  benefits 
to  our  rural  population;  it  brings  the  men  who  live  on  the  soil  into 
close  relations  with  the  active  business  world ; it  keeps  the  farmer  in 
daily  touch  with  the  markets ; it  is  a potential  educational  force , it 
enhances  the  value  of  farm  property,  makes  farm  life  far  pleasanter 
and  less  isolated,  and  will  do  much  to  check  the  undesirable  current 
from  country  to  city. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  make  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  continuance  of  the  service  already  established  and  for  its  further 
extension. 

Few  subjects  of  more  importance  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  than  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  nationally- 
aided  irrigation  for  the  arid  regions  of  the  far  West.  A good  be- 
ginning therein  has  been  made.  Now  that  this  policy  of  national 
irrigation  has  been  adopted,  the  need  of  thorough  and  scientific  forest 
protection  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  ever  throughout  the  public- 

land  States. 

Legislation  should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  game,  and 
the  wild  creatures  generally,  on  the  forest  reserves.  The  senseless 
slaughter  of  game,  which  can  by  judicious  protection  be  permanently 
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preserved  on  our  national  reserves  for  the  people  as  a whole,  should 
be  stopped  at  once.  It  is,  for  instance,  a serious  count  against  our 
national  good  sense  to  permit  the  present  practice  of  butchering  off 
such  a stately  and  beautiful  creature  as  the  elk  for  its  antlers  or  tusks. 

So  far  as  they  are  available  for  agriculture,  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  be  reclaimed  under  the  national  irrigation  law,  the  remaining 
public  lands  should  be  held  rigidly  for  the  home  builder,  the  settler 
who  lives  on  his  land,  and  for  no  one  else.  In  their  actual  use  the 
desert-land  law,  the  timber  and  stone  law,  and  the  commutation  clause 
of  the  homestead  law  have  been  so  perverted  from  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  enacted  as  to  permit  the  acquisition  of  large  areas 
of  the  public  domain  for  other  than  actual  settlers  and  the  consequent 
prevention  of  settlement.  Moreover,  the  approaching  exhaustion  of 
the  public  ranges  has  of  late  led  to  much  discussion  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  using  these  public  lands  in  the  West  which  are  suitable 
chiefly  or  only  for  grazing.  The  sound  and  steady  development  of  the 
West  depends  upon  the  building  up  of  homes  therein.  Much  of  our 
prosperity  as  a nation  has  been  due  to  the  operation  of  the  homestead 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the 
grazing  region  the  man  who  corresponds  to  the  homesteader  may  be 
unable  to  settle  permanently  if  only  allowed  to  use  the  same  amount  of 
pasture  land  that  his  brother,  the  homesteader,  is  allowed  to  use  of 
arable  land.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fairly  rich  and  well- 
watered  soil,  or  a much  smaller  amount  of  irrigated  land,  may  keep 
a family  in  plenty,  whereas  no  one  could  get  a living  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  dry  pasture  land  capable  of  supporting  at  the  out- 
side only  one  head  of  cattle  to  every  ten  acres.  In  the  past  great 
tracts  of  the  public  domain  have  been  fenced  in  by  persons  having 
no  title  thereto,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  law  forbidding  the  maintenance 
or  construction  of  any  such  unlawful  inclosure  of  public  "and.  For 
various  reasons  there  has  been  little  interference  with  such  indosures 
in  the  past,  but  ample  notice  has  now  been  given  the  trespassers,  and 
all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Government  will  hereafter 
be  used  to  put  a stop  to  such  trespassing. 

In  view  of  the  capital  importance  of  these  matters,  I commend 
them  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  if  he  Con- 
gress finds  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  from  lack  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
a commission  of  experts  specially  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
complicated  questions  involved. 

I especially  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  of  wise  legislation 
for  Alaska.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  as  a nation  that  Alaska,  which 
has  been  ours  for  thirty-five  years,  should  still  have  as  poor  a system 
of  laws  as  is  the  case.  No  country  has  a more  valuable  possession — 
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in  mineral  wealth,  in  fisheries,  furs,  forests,  and  also  in  land  avail 
able  for  certain  kinds  of  farming  and  stockgrowing.  Lt  is  a territory 
of  great  size  and  varied  resources,  well  fitted  to  support  a large  perma- 
nent population.  Alaska  needs  a good  land  law  and  such  provisions 
for  homesteads  and  pre-emptions  as  will  encourage  permanent  settle- 
ment. We  should  shape  legislation  with  a view  not  to  the  exploiting 
and  abandoning  of  the  territory,  but  to  the  building  up  of  homes 
therein.  The  land  laws  should  be  liberal  in  type,  so  as  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  the  actual  settler  whom  we  most  desire  to  see  take 
possession  of  the  country.  The  forests  of  Alaska  should  be  protected, 
and,  as  a secondary  but  still  important  matter,  the  game  also,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  imperative  that  the  settlers  should  be  allowed  to 
cut  timber,  under  proper  regulations,  for  their  own  use.  Laws  should 
be  enacted  to  protect  the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  against  the  greed 
which  would  destroy  them.  They  should  be  preserved  as  a permanent 
industry  and  food  supply.  Their  management  and  control  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Alaska  should 
have  a Delegate  in  the  Congress.  It  would  be  well  if  a Congressional 
committee  could  visit  Alaska  and  investigate  its  needs  on  the  ground. 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians  our  aim  should  be  their  ultimate  absorp- 
tion into  the  body  of  our  people.  But  in  many  cases  this  absorption 
must  and  should  be  very  slow.  In  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory 
the  mixture  of  blood  has  gone  on  at  the  same  time  with  progress  in 
wealth  and  education,  so  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  with  varying 
degrees  of  purity  of  Indian  blood  who  are  absolutely  indistinguishable 
in  point  of  social,  political,  and  economic  ability  from  their  white 
associates.  There  are  other  tribes  which  have  as  yet  made  no  per- 
ceptible advance  toward  such  equality.  To  try  to  force  such  tribes 
too  fast  is  to  prevent  their  going  forward  at  all.  Moreover,  the  tribes 
live  under  widely  different  conditions.  Where  a tribe  has  made  con- 
siderable advance  and  lives  on  fertile  farming  soil  it  is  possible  to 
allot  the  members  lands  in  severalty  much  as  is  the  case  with  white 
settlers.  There  are  other  tribes  where  such  a course  is  not  desirable. 
On  the  arid  prairie  lands  the  effort  should  be  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
lead  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural  lives,  and  to  permit  them  to 
settle  in  villages  rather  than  to  force  them  into  isolation. 

The  large  Indian  schools  situated  remote  from  any  Indian  reserva- 
tion do  a special  and  peculiar  work  of  great  importance.  But,  excellent 
though  these  are,  an  immense  amount  of  additional  work  must  be  done 
on  the  reservations  themselves  among  the  old,  and  above  all  among  the 
young,  Indians. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption  of  the 
Indian  is  to  teach  him  to  earn  his  living;  yet  it  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  assumed  that  in  each  community  all  Indians  must  become  either 
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tillers  of  the  soil  or  stock  raisers.  Their  industries  may  properly  be 
diversified,  and  those  who  show  special  desire  or  adaptability  for  in- 
dustrial or  even  commercial  pursuits  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as 
practicable  to  follow  out  each  his  own  bent. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  Indian  along  the  lines 
of  natural  aptitude,  and  to  encourage  the  existing  native  industries 
peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  basket  weav- 
ing, canoe  building,  smith  work,  and  blanket  work.  Above  all,  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  confident  command  of  colloquial 
English,  and  should  ordinarily  be  prepared  for  a vigorous  struggle 
with  the  conditions  under  which  their  people  live,  rather  than  for 
immediate  absorption  into  some  more  highly  developed  community. 

The  officials  who  represent  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  work  under  hard  conditions,  and  also  under  conditions  which 
render  it  easy  to  do  wrong  and  very  difficult  to  detect  wrong.  Conse- 
quently they  should  be  amply  paid  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a particularly  high  standard  of  conduct  should  be  demanded 
from  them,  and  where  misconduct  can  be  proved  the  punishment 
should  be  exemplary. 

In  no  department  of  governmental  work  in  recent  years  has  there 
been  greater  success  than  in  that  of  giving  scientific  aid  to  tKe  farm- 
ing  population,  thereby  showing  them  how  most  efficiently  to  help 
themselves.  There  is  no  need  of  insisting  upon  its  importance,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic  as  a whole.  In  addition  to  such  work  as  quarantine 
against  animal  and  vegetable  plagues,  and  warring  against  them  when 
here  introduced,  much  efficient  help  has  been  rendered  to  the  farmer 
by  the  introduction  of  new  plants  specially  fitted  for  cultivation  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
New  cereals  have  been  established  in  the  semi-arid  West.  For  in- 
stance, the  practicability  of  producing  the  best  types  of  macaroni 
wheats  in  regions  of  an  annual  rainfall  of  only  ten  inches  or  there- 
abouts has  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  Through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  rices  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  production  of  rice 
in  this  country  has  been  made  to  about  equal  the  home  demand.  In 
the  Southwest  the  possibility  of  regrassing  overstocked  range  lands 
has  been  demonstrated ; in  the  North  many  new  forage  crops  have 
been  introduced,  while  in  the  East  it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  our 
choicest  fruits  can  be  stored  and  shipped  in  such  a way  as  to  find  a 
profitable  market  abroad. 

I again  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress 
the  plans  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  making  the  Museum 
under  its  charge  worthy  of  the  Nation,  and  for  preserving  at  the 
National  Capital  not  only  records  of  the  vanishing  races  of  men  but 
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of  the  animals  of  this  continent  which,  like  the  buffalo,  will  soon 
become  extinct  unless  specimens  from  which  their  representatives 
may  be  renewed  are  sought  in  their  native  regions  and  maintained 
there  in  safety. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  part  of  our  territory  in  which 
the  National  Government  exercises  local  or  municipal  functions,  and 
where  in  consequence  the  Government  has  a free  hand  in  reference 
to  certain  types  of  social  and  economic  legislation  which  must  be 
essentially  local  or  municipal  in  their  character.  The  Government 
should  see  to  it,  for  instance,  that  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  legislation 
affecting  Washington  is  of  a high  character.  Ihe  evils  of  slum 
dwellings,  whether  in  the  shape  of  crowded  and  congested  tenement- 
house  districts  or  of  the  back-alley  type,  should  never  be  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  Washington.  The  city  should  be  a model  in  every 
respect  for  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  The  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional systems  of  the  District  should  receive  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  to  the  end  that  they  may  embody  the  results 
of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  these  fields.  Moreover,  while  Wash- 
ington is  not  a great  industrial  city,  there  is  some  industrialism  here, 
and  our  labor  legislation,  while  it  would  not  be  important  in  itself, 
might  be  made  a model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We  should  pass, 
for  instance,  a wise  employer’s-liability  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  we  need  such  an  act  in  our  navy-yards.  Railroad  companies 
in  the  District  ought  to  be  required  by  law  to  block  their  frogs. 

The  safety-appliance  law,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  railway  employees,  which  was  passed  in  1893,  went  into 
full  effect  on  August  I,  1901.  It  has  resulted  in  averting  thousands 
of  casualties.  Experience  shows,  however,  the  necessity  of  additional 
legislation  to  perfect  this  law.  A bill  to  provide  for  this  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  measure 
may  now  be  enacted  into  law. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  masses 
of  documents  for  which  there  is  no  public  demand  and  for  the  printing 
of  which  there  is  no  real  necessity.  Large  numbers  of  volumes  are 
turned  out  by  the  Government  printing  presses  for  which  there  is 
no  justification.  Nothing  should  be  printed  by  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments unless  it  contains  something  of  permanent  value,  and  the  Con- 
gress could  with  advantage  cut  down  very  materially  on  all  the  print- 
ing which  it  has  now  become  customary  to  provide.  The  excessive 
cost  of  Government  printing  is  a strong  argument  against  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  are  inclined  on  abstract  grounds  to  advocate  the 
Government’s  doing  any  work  which  can  with  propriety  be  left  in 
private  hands. 

Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  extension 
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of  the  merit  system  of  making  appointments  in  the  Government  service. 
It  should  be  extended  by  law  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  our  consular  system  be  established  by  law  on  a 
basis  providing  for  appointment  and  promotion  only  in  consequence 
of  proved  fitness. 

Through  a wise  provision  of  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  the 
White  House,  which  had  become  disfigured  by  incongruous  additions 
and  changes,  has  now  been  restored  to  what  it  was  planned  to  be  by 
Washington.  In  making  the  restorations  the  utmost  care  has  been 
exercised  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  early  plans  and  to  supple- 
ment these  plans  by  a careful  study  of  such  building's  as  that  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  was  built  by  JefTerson.  The  White 
House  is  the  property  of  the  Nation,  and  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
living  therein  it  should  be  kept  as  it  originally  was,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  keep  Mount  Vernon  as  it  originally  was.  The  stately 
simplicity  of  its  architecture  is  an  expression  of  the  character  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  built,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  purposes  it 
was  designed  to  serve.  It  is  a good  thing  to  preserve  such  buildings 
as  historic  monuments  which  keep  alive  our  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  Nation’s  past. 

The  reports  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  are  submitted  to 
the  Congress  with  this  communication. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  December  j,  190 j. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  amount  of  substantial 
achievement  which  has  marked  the  past  year  both  as  regards  our  for- 
eign and  as  regards  our  domestic  policy. 

With  a nation  as  with  a man  the  most  important  things  are  those 
of  the  household,  and  therefore  the  country  is  especially  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  supervision  over  the  great  corporations  and 
combinations  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
Congress  has  created  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  with  for  the  first  time  authority  to 
secure  proper  publicity  of  such  proceedings  of  these  great  corporations 
as  the  public  has  the  right  to  know.  It  has  provided  for  the  expediting 
of  suits  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  law ; and  by  an- 
other law  it  has  secured  equal  treatment  to  all  producers  in  the  trans- 
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portation  of  their  goods,  thus  taking  a long  stride  forward  in  making 
effective  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  thereunder,  marks  a real  advance  in  the 
direction  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  the  solution  of  the  questions 
vitally  affecting  capitalists  and  wage-workers.  The  act  creating  the 
Department  was  approved  on  February  14,  1903,  and  two  days  later 
the  head  of  the  Department  was  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  then  the  work  of  organization  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  the  initial  appropriations  permitted,  and  with  due  regard  to  thor- 
oughness and  the  broad  purposes  which  the  Department  is  designed  to 
serve.  After  the  transfer  of  the  various  bureaus  and  branches  to  the 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act,  the  personnel  comprised  1,289  employees  in  Washington 
and  8,836  in  the  country  at  large.  The  scope  of  the  Department’s  duty 
and  authority  embraces  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  not  designed  to  restrict  or  control  the  fullest  liberty  of 
legitimate  business  action,  but  to  secure  exact  and  authentic  informa- 
tion which  will  aid  the  Executive  in  enforcine  existing  laws,  and 
which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  enact  additional  legislation  if  any 

should  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  few  from  obtaining 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  diminished  opportunities  for  the  many. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Depart- 
ment has  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  creation.  Publicity  in  corporate 
affairs  will  tend  to  do  away  with  ignorance,  and  will  afford  facts  upon 
which  intelligent  action  may  be  taken.  Systematic,  intelligent  investi- 
gation is  already  developing  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  a right  understanding  of  the  needs  and  duties  of  the  business  world. 
The  corporation  which  is  honestly  and  fairly  organized,  whose  mana- 
gers in  the  conduct  of  its  business  recognize  their  obligation  to  deal 
squarely  with  their  stockholders,  their  competitors,  and  the  public,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  supervision.  The  purpose  of  this  Bureau 
is  not  to  embarrass  or  assail  legitimate  business,  but  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  a better  industrial  condition — a condition  under  which  there 
shall  be  obedience  to  law  and  recognition  of  public  obligation  by  all 
corporations,  great  or  small.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
will  be  not  only  the  clearing  house  for  information  regarding  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  Nation,  but  the  executive  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  strengthening  our  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  in 
perfecting  our  transportation  facilities,  in  building  up  our  merchant 
marine,  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  undesirable  immigrants,  in  im- 
proving commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  and  in  bringing  together 
on  common  ground  those  necessary  partners  in  industrial  progress — 
capital  and  labor.  Commerce  between  the  nations  is  steadily  growing 
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in  volume,  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  closer  trade  rela- 
tions. Constant  watchfulness  is  needed  to  secure  to  Americans  the 
chance  to  participate  to  the  best  advantage  in  foreign  trade;  and  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  the  new  Department  will  justify  the  expec- 
tation of  its  creators  by  the  exercise  of  this  watchfulness,  as  well  as 
by  the  businesslike  administration  of  such  laws  relating  to  our  internal 
affairs  as  are  intrusted  to  its  care. 

In  enacting  the  laws  above  enumerated  the  Congress  proceeded  on 
sane  and  conservative  lines.  Nothing  revolutionary  was  attempted; 
but  a common-sense  and  successful  effort  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  seeing  that  corporations  are  so  handled  as  to  subserve  the  public 
good.  The  legislation  was  moderate.  It  was  characterized  throughout 
by  the  idea  that  we  were  not  attacking  corporations,  but  endeavoring 
to  provide  for  doing  away  with  any  evil  in  them ; that  we  drew  the 
line  against  misconduct,  not  against  wealth ; gladly  recognizing  the 
great  good  done  by  the  capitalist  who  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellows,  does  his  work  along  proper  and  legitimate  lines.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  which  purpose  will  undoubtedly  be  fulfilled,  was  to 
favor  such  a man  when  he  does  well,  and  to  supervise  his  action  only 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  ill.  Publicity  can  do  no  harm  to  the  honest 
corporation.  The  only  corporation  that  has  cause  to  dread  it  is  the 
corporation  which  shrinks  from  the  light,  and  about  the  welfare  of 
such  corporations  we  need  not  be  oversensitive.  The  work  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  been  conditioned  upon  this 
theory,  of  securing  fair  treatment  alike  for  labor  and  for  capital. 

The  consistent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  so  far  as  it  has 
the  power,  is  to  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous  man,  whether  employer 
or  employee ; but  to  refuse  to  weaken  individual  initiative  or  to  hamper 
or  cramp  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  We  recognize 
that  this  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination,  in  which  great  cap- 
italistic corporations  and  labor  unions  have  become  factors  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  all  industrial  centers.  Hearty  recognition  is  given 
the  far-reaching,  beneficent  work  which  has  been  accomplished  through 
both  corporations  and  unions,  and  the  line  as  between  different  cor- 
porations, as  between  different  unions,  is  drawn  as  it  is  between  differ- 
ent individuals;  that  is,  it  is  drawn  on  conduct,  the  effort  being  to 
treat  both  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  alike ; asking  nothing 
save  that  the  interest  of  each  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each  shall  con- 
form to  the  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to  law,  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  towards  all.  Whenever  either 
corporation,  labor  union,  or  individual  disregards  the  law  or  acts  in 
a spirit  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others,  whether  corporations  or  individuals,  then  where  the  Federal 
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Government  has  jurisdiction,  it  will  see  to  it  that  the  misconduct  is 
stopped,  paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the  position  or  power  of  the 
corporation,  the  union  or  the  individual,  but  only  to  one  vital  fact 
that  is,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  individual  or 
aggregate  of  individuals  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
Every  man  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  others.  No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is  below 
it ; nor  do  we  ask  any  man’s  permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey 
it.  Obedience  to  the  law  is  demanded  as  a right ; not  asked  as  a favor. 

We  have  cause  as  a nation  to  be  thankful  for  the  steps  that  have 
been  so  successfully  taken  to  put  these  principles  into  effect.  Ihe 
progress  has  been  by  evolution,  not  by  revolution.  Nothing  radical 
has  been  done ; the  action  has  been  both  moderate  and  resolute.  There- 
fore the  work  will  stand.  There  shall  be  no  backward  step.  If  in  the 
working  of  the  laws  it  proves  desirable  that  they  shall  at  any  point 
be  expanded  or  amplified,  the  amendment  can  be  made  as  its  desir- 
ability is  shown.  Meanwhile  they  are  being  administered  with  judg- 
ment, but  with  insistence  upon  obedience  to  them,  and  their  need 
has  been  emphasized  in  signal  fashion  by  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

From  all  sources,  exclusive  of  the  postal  service,  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  for  the  last  fiscal  year  aggregated  $560,396,674.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $506,099,007,  the  surplus  for 
the  fiscal  year  being  $54,297,667.  The  indications  are  that  the  surplus 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  very  small,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
surplus.  From  July  to  November  the  receipts  from  customs  were, 
approximately,  nine  million  dollars  less  than  the  receipts  from  the 
same  source  for  a corresponding  portion  of  last  year.  Should  this 
decrease  continue  at  the  same  ratio  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  sur- 
plus would  be  reduced  by,  approximately,  thirty  million  dollars.  Should 
the  revenue  from  customs  suffer  much  further  decrease  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  surplus  would  vanish.  A large  surplus  is  certainly 
undesirable.  Two  years  ago  the  war  taxes  were  taken  off  with  the 
express  intention  of  equalizing  tl  : governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  though  the  first  year  thereafter  still  showed  a surplus,  it  now 
seems  likely  that  a substantial  equality  of  revenue  and  expenditure  will 
be  attained.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  of  great  moment  both  to  exer- 
cise care  and  economy  in  appropriations,  and  to  scan  sharply  any 
change  in  our  fiscal  revenue  system  which  may  reduce  our  income. 
The  need  of  strict  economy  in  our  expenditures  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  parsimonious  in  providing  for  what 
is  essential  to  our  national  well-being.  Careful  economy  wherever 
possible  will  alone  prevent  our  income  from  falling  below  the  point 
required  in  order  to  meet  our  genuine  needs. 
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The  integrity  of  our  currency  is  beyond  question,  and  under  present 
conditions  it  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  attempt  a recon- 
struction of  our  entire  monetary  system.  The  same  liberty  should  be 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  customs  receipts  as 
is  granted  him  in  the  deposit  of  receipts  from  other  sources.  In 
my  Message  of  December  2,  1902,  I called  attention  to  certain  needs 
of  the  financial  situation,  and  I again  ask  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  for  these  questions. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  at  the  suggestion  of  a joint 
note  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China,  and  in  harmony  with  an  act  of  the  Congress  appropriating 
$25,000  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof,  a commission  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  principal  European  countries  in  the  hope  that  some 
plan  might  be  devised  whereby  a fixed  rate  of  exchange  could  be 
assured  between  the  gold-standard  countries  and  the  silver-standard 
countries.  This  commission  has  filed  its  preliminary  report,  which 
has  been  made  public.  I deem  it  important  that  the  commission  be 
continued,  and  that  a sum  of  money  be  appropriated  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  further  labors, 

A majority  of  our  people  desire  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  interests 
of  American  shipping,  so  that  we  may  once  more  resume  our  former 
position  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade.  But  hitherto  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  of  reaching  this  end  have  been  so 
wide  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  secure  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular scheme.  Having  in  view  these  facts,  I recommend  that  the 
Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  associated  with  such  a 
representation  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  designate,  to  serve  as  a commission  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Congress  at  its  next 
session  what  legislation  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  American  commerce,  and 
incidentally  of  a national  ocean  mail  service  of  adequate  auxiliary 
naval  crusiers  and  naval  reserves.  While  such  a measure  is  desirable 
in  any  event,  it  is  especially  desirable  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  present  governmental  contract  for  ocean  mail  with  the 
American  Line  will  expire  in  1905.  Our  ocean  mail  act  was  passed 
in  1891*  In  1895  our  20-knot  transatlantic  mail  line  was  equal  to 
any  foreign  line.  Since  th&r*  the  Germans  have  put  on  23-knot 
steamers,  and  the  British  have  contracted  for  24-knot  steamers.  Our 
service  should  equal  the  best.  If  it  does  not,  the  commercial  public 
will  abandon  it.  If  we  are  to  stay  in  the  business  it  ought  to  be  with 
a full  understanding  of  the  advantages  to  the  country  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  proper  methods 
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of  carrying  it  on.  Moreover,  lines  of  cargo  ships  are  of  even  more 
importance  than  fast  mail  lines ; save  so  far  as  the  latter  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  swift  auxiliary  cruisers  in  time  of  war.  The 
establishment  of  new  lines  of  cargo  ships  to  South  America,  to  Asia, 
and  elsewhere  would  be  much  in  the  interest  of  our  commercial  ex- 
pansion. 

We  can  not  have  too  much  immigration  of  the  right  kind,  and  we 
should  have  none  at  all  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  need  is  to  devise 
some  system  by  which  undesirable  immigrants  shall  be  kept  out  en- 
tirely, while  desirable  immigrants  are  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  At  present  some  districts  which  need  immigrants  have 
none ; and  in  others,  where  the  population  is  already  congested,  im- 
migrants come  in  such  numbers  as  to  depress  the  conditions  of  life 
for  those  already  there.  During  the  last  two  years  the  immigration 
service  at  New  York  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  corruption 
and  inefficiency  which  formerly  obtained  there  have  been  eradicated. 
This  service  has  just  been  investigated  by  a committee  of  New  York 
citizens  of  high  standing,  Messrs.  Arthur  V.  Briesen,  Lee  K.  Frankel. 
Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  and  Ralph  Trautman.  Their 
report  deals  with  the  whole  situation  at  length,  and  concludes  with 
certain  recommendations  for  administrative  and  legislative  action. 
It  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

The  special  investigation  of  the  subject  of  naturalization  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  consequent  prosecutions 
reveal  a condition  of  affairs  calling  for  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Forgeries  and  perjuries  of  shameless  and  flagrant  char- 
acter have  been  perpetrated,  not  only  in  the  dense  centers  of  popula- 
tion, but  throughout  the  country ; and  it  is  established  beyond  doubt 
that  very  many  so-called  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  no  title 
whatever  to  that  right,  and  are  asserting  and  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  same  through  the  grossest  frauds.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  citizenship  is,  to  quote  the  words  recently  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  an  “inestimable  heritage,”  whether  it 
proceeds  from  birth  within  the  country  or  is  obtained  by  naturaliza- 
tion ; and  we  poison  the  sources  of  our  national  character  and  strength 
at  the  fountain,  if  the  privilege  is  claimed  and  exercised  without 
right,  and  by  means  of  fraud  and  corruption.  The  body  politic  can 
not  be  sound  and  healthy  if  many  of  its  constituent  members  claim 
their  standing  through  the  prostitution  of  the  high  right  and  calling 
of  citizenship.  It  should  mean  something  to  become  a citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  process  no  loophole  whatever  should  be 
left  open  to  fraud. 
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The  methods  by  which  these  frauds — now  under  full  investigation 
with  a view  to  meting  out  punishment  and  providing  adequate  rem- 
edies— are  perpetrated,  include  many  variations  of  procedure  by  which 
false  certificates  of  citizenship  are  forged  in  their  entirety ; or  genuine 
certificates  fraudulently  or  collusively  obtained  in  blank  are  filled  in 
by  the  criminal  conspirators ; or  certificates  are  obtained  on  fraudulent 
statements  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  and  residence  in  this  country;  or 
imposition  and  substitution  of  another  party  for  the  real  petitioner 
occur  in  court;  or  certificates  are  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale 
and  transferred  from  the  rightful  holder  to  those  not  entitled  to  them; 
or  certificates  are  forged  by  erasure  of  the  original  names  and  the 
insertion  of  the  names  of  other  persons  not  entitled  to  the  same. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  here  at  large  to  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  this  state  of  affiairs.  The  desire  for  naturalization  is  heartily 
to  be  commended  where  it  springs  from  a sincere  and  permanent 
intention  to  become  citizens,  and  a real  appreciation  of  the  privilege. 
But  it  is  a source  of  untold  evil  and  trouble  where  it  is  traceable  to 
selfish  and  dishonest  motives,  such  as  the  effort  by  artificial  and  im- 
proper means,  in  wholesale  fashion  to  create  voters  who  are  ready- 
made tools  of  corrupt  politicians,  or  the  desire  to  evade  certain  labor 
laws  creating  discriminations  against  alien  labor.  All  good  citizens, 
whether  naturalized  or  native  born,  are  equally  interested  in  protect- 
ing our  citizenship  against  fraud  in  any  form,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  affording  every  facility  for  naturalization  to  those  who  in  good 
faith  desire  to  share  alike  our  privileges  and  our  responsibilities. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  lately  in  session  in  New  York  City  dealt 
with  this  subject  and  made  a presentment  which  states  the  situation 
briefly  and  forcibly  and  contains  important  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  This  presentment  is  included  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  my  last  annual  Message,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
due  regulation  of  combinations  of  capital  which  are  or  may  become 
injurious  to  the  public,  I recommend  a special  appropriation  for  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  ex- 
tended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General.  Accordingly 
(by  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1903,  32  Stat.,  854,  904),  the  Congress  appropriated,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  various  Federal  trust  and  interstate- 
commerce  laws,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the  employ- 
ment of  special  counsel  and  agents  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
conduct  proceedings  and  prosecutions  under  said  laws  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  I now  recommend,  as  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  urgency,  the  extension  of  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
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propriation,  so  that  it  may  be  available,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  until  used,  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  general  and  especially  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws  relating  to  public  lands  and  the  laws  relating  to  postal  crimes 
and  offenses  and  the  subject  of  naturalization.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  a deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  these  three  matters  of 
vital  concern.  By  various  frauds  and  by  forgeries  and  perjuries, 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  public  domain,  embracing  lands  of  different 
character  and  extending  through  various  sections  of  the  country,  have 
been  dishonestly  acquired.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  recovering  these  dishonest  acquisitions,  stolen  from  the 
people,  and  of  promptly  and  duly  punishing  the  offenders.  I speak  in 
another  part  of  this  Message  of  the  widespread  crimes  by  which  the 
sacred  right  of  citizenship  is  falsely  asserted  and  that  “inestimable 
heritage”  perverted  to  base  ends.  By  similar  means — that  is,  through 
frauds,  forgeries,  and  perjuries,  and  by  shameless  briberies — the  law 
relating  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  public  service  in  general  and  to 
the  due  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department  have  been  no- 
toriously violated,  and  many  indictments  have  been  found,  and  the 
consequent  prosecutions  are  in  course  of  hearing  or  on  the  eve  thereof. 

Por  the  reasons  thus  indicated,  and  so  that  the  Government  may  be 
prepared  to  enforce  promptly  and  with  the  greatest  effect  the  due 
penalties  for  such  violations  of  law,  and  to  this  end  may  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  instrumentalities  and  competent  legal  assistance  for 
the  investigations  and  trials  which  will  be  necessary  at  many  different 
points  of  the  country,  I urge  upon  the  Congress  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  said  appropriation  available  for  immediate  use  for  all  such 
purposes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  State  Department  looking  to  the  mak- 
ing of  bribery  an  extraditable  offense  with  foreign  powers.  The  need 
of  more  effective  treaties  covering  this  crime  is  manifest.  The  ex- 
posures and  prosecutions  of  official  corruption  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
other  cities  and  States  have  resulted  in  a number  of  givers  and  takers 
of  bribes  becoming  fugitives  in  foreign  lands.  Bribery  has  not  been 
included  in  extradition  treaties  heretofore,  as  the  necessity  for  it  has 
not  arisen.  While  there  may  have  been  as  much  official  corruption 
in  former  years,  there  has  been  more  developed  and  brought  to  light 
in  the  immediate  past  than  in  the  preceding  century  of  our  country’s 
history.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  no  place 
on  earth  where  a corrupt  man  fleeing  from  this  country  can  rest  in 
peace.  There  is  no  reason  why  bribery  should  not  be  included  in  all 
treaties  as  extraditable.  The  recent  amended  treaty  with  Mexico, 
whereby  this  crime  was  put  in  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses,  has 
established  a salutary  precedent  in  this  regard.  Under  this  treaty 
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the  State  Department  has  asked,  and  Mexico  has  granted,  the  ex- 
tradition of  one  of  the  St.  Louis  bribe  givers. 

There  can  be  no  crime  more  serious  than  bribery.  Other  offenses 
violate  one  law  while  corruption  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  law* 
Under  our  form  of  Government  all  authority  is  vested  in  the  people 
and  by  them  delegated  to  those  who  represent  them  in  official  capacity. 
There  can  be  no  offense  heavier  than  that  of  him  in  whom  such  a 
sacred  trust  has  been  reposed,  who  sells  it  for  his  own  gain  and  en- 
richment; and  no  less  heavy  is  the  offense  of  the  bribe  giver.  He  is 
worse  than  the  thief,  for  the  thief  robs  the  individual,  while  the  cor- 
rupt official  plunders  an  entire  city  or  State.  He  is  as  wicked  as  the 
murderer,  for  the  murderer  may  only  take  one  life  against  the  law, 
while  the  corrupt  official  and  the  man  who  corrupts  the  official  alike 
aim  at  the  assassination  of  the  commonwealth  itself.  Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  will  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  if  bribery  is  tolerated.  The  givers  and  takers  of  bribes  stand 
on  an  evil  pre-eminence  of  infamy.  The  exposure  and  punishment  of 
public  corruption  is  an  honor  to  a nation,  not  a disgrace.  The  shame 
lies  in  toleration,  not  in  correction.  No  city  or  State,  still  less  the 
Nation,  can  be  injured  by  the  enforcement  of  law.  As  long  as  public 
plunderers  when  detected  can  find  a haven  of  refuge  in  any  foreign 
land  and  avoid  punishment,  just  so  long  encouragement  is  given  them, 
to  continue  their  practices.  If  we  fail  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to 
stamp  out  corruption  we  can  not  escape  our  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  guilt.  The  first  requisite  of  successful  self-government  is  un- 
flinching enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  cutting  out  of  corruption. 

For  several  years  past  the  rapid  development  of  Alaska  and  the 
establishment  of  growing  American  interests  in  regions  theretofore 
unsurveyed  and  imperfectly  known  brought  into  prominence  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a practical  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Although  the 
treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  copied  in  the  treaty  of  1867,  whereby  Russia  conveyed 
Alaska  to  the  United  States,  was  positive  as  to  the  control,  first  by 
Russia  and  later  by  the  United  States,  of  a strip  of  territory  along 
the  continental  mainland  from  the  western  shore  of  Portland  Canal 
to  Mount  St.  Elias,  following  and  surrounding  the  indentations  of 
the  coast  and  including  the  islands  to  the  westward,  its  description 
of  the  landward  margin  of  the  strip  was  indefinite,  resting  on  the 
supposed  existence  of  a continuous  ridge  or  range  of  mountains  skirt- 
ing the  coast,  as  figured  in  the  charts  of  the  early  navigators.  It  had 
at  no  time  been  possible  for  either  party  in  interest  to  lay  down,  under 
the  authority  of  the  treaty,  a line  so  obviously  exact  according  to 
its  provisions  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  other.  For  nearly 
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three-fourths  of  a century  the  absence  of  tangible  local  interests  de- 
manding the  exercise  of  positive  jurisdiction  on  either  side  of  the 
border  left  the  question  dormant.  In  1878  questions  of  revenue  ad- 
ministration on  the  Stikine  River  led  to  the  establishment  of  a pro- 
visional demarcation,  crossing  the  channel  between  two  high  peaks 
on  either  side  about  twenty-four  miles  above  the  river  mouth.  In  1899 
similar  questions  growing  out  of  the  extraordinary  development  of 
mining  interests  in  the  region  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  brought 
about  a temporary  modus  vivendi,  by  which  a convenient  separation 
was  made  at  the  watershed  divides  of  the  White  and  Chilkoot  passes 
and  to  the  north  of  Klukwan,  on  the  Klehini  River.  These  partial 
and  tentative  adjustments  could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
satisfactory  or  lasting.  A permanent  disposition  of  the  matter  be- 
came imperative. 

After  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding  through  a 
Joint  High  Commission,  followed  by  prolonged  negotiations,  con- 
ducted in  an  amicable  spirit,  a convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  signed,  January  24,  1903,  providing  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  by  a mixed  tribunal  of  six  members,  three 
on  a side,  with  a view  to  its  final  disposition  Ratifications  were  ex- 
changed  on  March  3 last,  whereupon  the  two  Governments  appointed 
their  respective  members.  Those  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  were 
Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  George  Turner,  an  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States, 
while  Great  Britain  named  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Alverstone, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Louis  Amable  Jette,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
retired  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Quebec,  and  A.  B.  Aylesworth, 
K.  C.,  of  Toronto.  This  Tribunal  met  in  London  on  September  3, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Alverstone.  The  proceedings  were 
expeditious,  and  marked  by  a friendly  and  conscientious  spirit.  The 
respective  cases,  counter  cases,  and  arguments  presented  the  issues 
clearly  and  fully.  On  the  20th  of  October  a majority  of  the  Tribunal 
reached  and  signed  an  agreement  on  all  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  terms  of  the  Convention.  By  this  award  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  control  of  a continuous  strip  or  border  of  the  mainland 
shore,  skirting  all  the  tide-water  inlets  and  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  is 
confirmed;  the  entrance  to  Portland  Canal  (concerning  which  legiti- 
mate doubt  appeared)  is  defined  as  passing  by  Tongass  Inlet  and  to 
the  northwestward  of  Wales  and  Pearse  islands ; a line  is  drawn  from 
the  head  of  Portland  Canal  to  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
and  the  interior  border  line  of  the  strip  is  fixed  by  lines  connecting 
certain  mountain  summits  lying  between  Portia?  d Canal  and  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  running  along  the  crest  of  the  divide  separating  the 
coast  slope  from  the  inland  watershed  at  the  only  part  of  the  frontier 
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where  the  drainage  ridge  approaches  the  coast  within  the  distance  of 
ten  marine  leagues  stipulated  by  the  treaty  as  the  extreme  width  of  the 
strip  around  the  heads  of  Lynn  Canal  and  its  branches. 

While  the  line  so  traced  follows  the  provisional  demarcation  of 
1878  at  the  crossing  of  the  Stikine  River,  and  that  of  1899  at  the 
summits  of  the  White  and  Chilkoot  passes,  it  runs  much  farther  inland 
from  the  Klehini  than  the  temporary  line  of  the  later  modus  vivendi , 
and  leaves  the  entire  mining  district  of  the  Porcupine  River  and  Glacier 
Creek  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  is  of  great  material  ad- 
vantage to  our  people  in  the  Par  Northwest.  It  has  removed  from  the 
field  of  discussion  and  possible  danger  a question  liable  to  become 
more  acutely  accentuated  with  each  passing  year.  Finally,  it  has  fur- 
nished a signal  proof  of  the  fairness  and  good  will  with  which  two 
friendly  nations  can  approach  and  determine  issues  involving  national 
sovereignty  and  by  their  nature  incapable  of  submission  to  a third 
power  for  adjudication. 

The  award  is  self-executing  on  the  vital  points.  To  make  it  ef- 
fective as  regards  the  others  it  only  remains  for  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  appoint,  each  on  its  own  behalf,  one  or  more  scientific  ex- 
perts, who  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  proceed  together  to  lay 
down  the  boundary  line  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Tribunal.  I recommend  that  the  Congress  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  appointment,  compensation,  and  expenses  of  the 
members  to  serve  on  this  joint  boundary  commission  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  second  session  of  the  last 
Congress  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  formed  an  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  blockading  the  ports  of  Venezuela  and  using  such 
other  means  of  pressure  as  would  secure  a settlement  of  claims  due, 
as  they  alleged,  to  certain  of  their  subjects.  Their  employment  of 
force  for  the  collection  of  these  claims  was  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment brought  about  through  the  offices  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  Caracas  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, thereby  ending  a situation  which  was  bound  to  cause  increasing 
friction,  and  which  jeoparded  the  peace  of  the  continent.  Under  this 
agreement  Venezuela  agreed  to  set  apart  a certain  percentage  of  the 
customs  receipts  of  two  of  her  ports  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  whatever  obligations  might  be  ascertained  by  mixed  commissions 
appointed  for  that  purpose  to  be  due  from  her,  not  only  to  the  three 
powers  already  mentioned,  whose  proceedings  against  her  had  re- 
sulted in  a state  of  war,  but  also  to  the  United  States,  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Mexico,  who 
had  not  employed  force  for  the  collection  of  the  claims  alleged  to  be 
due  to  certain  of  their  citizens. 
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A demand  was  then  made  by  the  so-called  blockading  powers  that 
the  sums  ascertained  to  be  due  to  their  citizens  by  such  mixed  com- 
missions should  be  accorded  payment  in  full  before  anything  was  paid 
upon  the  claims  of  any  of  the  so-called  peace  powers.  Venezuela, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  all  her  creditors  should  be  paid  upon 
a basis  of  exact  equality.  During  the  efforts  to  adjust  this  dispute  it 
was  suggested  by  the  powers  in  interest  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
me  for  decision,  but  I was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a far  wiser 
course  would  be  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  It  seemed  to  me  to  offer  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  advance  the  practice  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  nations  and  to  secure  for  the  Hague  Tribunal  a memor- 
able increase  of  its  practical  importance.  The  nations  interested  in 
the  controversy  were  so  numerous  and  in  many  instances  so  powerful 
as  to  make  it  evident  that  beneficent  results  would  follow  from  their 
appearance  at  the  same  time  before  the  bar  of  that  august  tribunal 
of  peace. 

Our  hopes  in  that  regard  have  been  realized.  Russia  and  Austria 
are  represented  in  the  persons  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  jurists 
who  compose  the  Tribunal,  while  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  Venezuela  are  represented  by  their  respective 
agents  and  counsel.  Such  an  imposing  concourse  of  nations  presenting 
their  arguments  to  and  invoking  the  decision  of  that  high  court  of 
international  justice  and  international  peace  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
a like  submission  of  many  future  controversies.  The  nations  now  ap- 
pearing there  will  find  it  far  easier  to  appear  there  a second  time, 
while  no  nation  can  imagine  its  just  pride  will  be  lessened  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  now  presented.  This  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration  is  a subject  of  warm  congratulation  and 
offers  a happy  augury  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a real 
growth  among  the  civilized  nations  of  a sentiment  which  will  permit 
a gradual  substitution  of  other  methods  than  the  method  of  war  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  It  is  not  pretended  that  as  yet  we  are  near 
a position  in  which  it  will  be  possible  wholly  to  prevent  war,  or  that 
a just  regard  for  national  interest  and  honor  will  in  all  cases  permit  of 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration ; but  by  a mixture 
of  prudence  and  firmness  with  wisdom  we  think  it  is  possible  to 
do  away  with  much  of  the  provocation  and  excuse  for  war,  and  at 
least  in  many  cases  to  substitute  some  other  and  more  rational  method 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  Hague  Court  offers  so  good  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  such  settlement  that 
it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
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Further  steps  should  be  taken.  In  President  McKinley’s  annual 
Message  of  December  5,  1898,  he  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion : 

“The  experiences  of  the  last  year  bring  forcibly  home  to  us  a 
sense  of  the  burdens  and  the  waste  of  war.  We  desire  in  common 
with  most  civilized  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the 
damage  sustained  in  time  of  war  by  peaceable  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  true  we  may  suffer  in  such  cases  less  than  other  communities, 
but  all  nations  are  damaged  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  uneasiness  and 
apprehension  into  which  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  throws  the  entire 
commercial  world.  It  should  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  minimize,  so 
far  as  practicable,  this  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance.  This  purpose 
can  probably  best  be  accomplished  by  an  international  agreement  to 
regard  all  private  property  at  sea  as  exempt  from  capture  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  forces  of  belligerent  powers.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  for  many  years  advocated  this  humane  and  beneficent  prin- 
ciple, and  is  now  in  a position  to  recommend  it  to  other  powers  with- 
out the  imputation  of  selfish  motives.  I therefore  suggest  for  your 

consideration  that  the  Kxecutive  be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the 
governments  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  with  a view  of  incor- 
porating into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of 
the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war, 
from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent  powers.” 

I cordially  renew  this  recommendation. 

The  Supreme  Court,  speaking  on  December  11.  1899,  through 
Peckham,  J.,  said : 

“It  is,  we  think,  historically  accurate  to  say  that  this  Government 
has  always  been,  in  its  views,  among  the  most  advanced  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  in  favor  of  mitigating,  as  to  all  non-combatants, 
the  hardships  and  horrors  of  war.  To  accomplish  that  object  it  has 
always  advocated  those  rules  which  would  in  most  cases  do  away  with 
the  right  to  capture  the  private  property  of  an  enemy  on  the  high  seas.” 

I advocate  this  as  a matter  of  humanity  and  morals.  It  is  anachro- 
nistic when  private  property  is  respected  on  land  that  it  should  not 
be  respected  at  sea.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ship- 
ping represents,  internationally  speaking,  a much  more  generalized 
species  of  private  property  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  property  on 
land — that  is,  property  found  at  sea  is  much  less  apt  than  is  the  case 
with  property  found  on  land  really  to  belong  to  any  one  nation.  Under 
the  modern  system  of  corporate  ownership  the  flag  of  a vessel  often 
differs  from  the  flag  which  would  mark  the  nationality  of  the  real 
ownership  and  money  control  of  the  vessel ; and  the  cargo  may  be- 
long to  individuals  of  yet  a different  nationality.  Much  American 
capital  is  now  invested  in  foreign  ships ; and  among  foreign  nations 
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it  often  happens  that  the  capital  of  one  is  largely  invested  in  the  ship- 
ping of  another.  Furthermore,  as  a practical  matter,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  while  commerce  destroying  may  cause  serious  loss  and 
great  annoyance,  it  can  never  be  more  than  a subsidiary  factor  in 
bringing  to  terms  a resolute  foe.  This  is  now  well  recognized  by  all 
of  our  naval  experts.  The  fighting  ship,  not  the  commerce  destroyer, 
is  the  vessel  whose  feats  add  renown  to  a nation’s  history,  and  estab- 
lish her  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

Last  year  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  International  Arbitra- 
tion met  at  Vienna,  six  hundred  members  of  the  different  legislatures 
of  civilized  countries  attending.  It  was  provided  that  the  next  meet- 
ing should  be  in  1904  at  St.  Louis,  subject  to  our  Congress  extending 
an  invitation.  Like  the  Hague  Tribunal,  this  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  one  of  the  forces  tending  towards  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  entitled  to  our  support.  I trust  the  invitation  can  be 
extended. 

Early  in  July,  having  received  intelligence,  which  happily  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous,  of  the  assassination  of  our  vice-consul  at  Beirut,  I 
dispatched  a small  squadron  to  that  port  for  such  service  as  might  be 
found  necessary  on  arrival.  Although  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  our 
vice-consul  had  not  been  successful,  yet  the  outrage  was  symptomatic 
of  a state  of  excitement  and  disorder  which  demanded  immediate  at- 
tention. The  arrival  of  the  vessels  had  the  happiest  result.  A feeling 
of  security  at  once  took  the  place  of  the  former  alarm  and  disquiet; 
our  officers  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  consular  body  and  the  lead- 
ing merchants,  and  ordinary  business  resumed  its  acitivity.  The 
Government  of  the  Sultan  gave  a considerate  hearing  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  minister ; the  official  who  was  regarded  as  respon- 
sible for  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  was  removed.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Turkish  Government  remain  friendly;  our  claims 
founded  on  inequitable  treatment  of  some  of  our  schools  and  missions 
appear  to  be  in  process  of  amicable  adjustment. 

The  signing  of  a new  commercial  treaty  with  China,  which  took 
place  at  Shanghai  on  the  8th  of  October,  is  a cause  for  satisfaction. 
This  act,  the  result  of  long  discussion  and  negotiation,  places  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  great  Oriental  Empire  on  a more  satis- 
factory footing  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  enjoyed.  It  provides 
not  only  for  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers,  but  also  for  an  important  extension  of  our  commerce 
by  increased  facility  of  access  to  Chinese  ports,  and  for  the  relief  of 
trade  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  embarrassed 
it  in  the  past.  The  Chinese  Government  engages,  on  fair  and  equitable 
conditions,  which  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the  principal  com- 
mercial nations,  to  abandon  the  levy  of  “liken”  and  other  transit 
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dues  throughout  the  Empire,  and  to  introduce  other  desirable  admin- 
istrative reforms.  Larger  facilities  are  to  be  given  to  our  citizens  who 
desire  to  carry  on  mining  enterprises  in  China.  We  have  secured 
for  our  missionaries  a valuable  privilege,  the  recognition  of  their  right 
to  rent  and  lease  in  perpetuity  such  property  as  their  religious  societies 
may  need  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  And,  what  was  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  advance  and  development  of  our  commerce  in  Man- 
churia, China,  by  treaty  with  us,  has  opened  to  foreign  commerce  the 
cities  of  Mukden,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manchuria,  and  An 
tung,  an  important  port  on  the  Yalu  River,  on  the  road  to  Korea 
The  full  measure  of  development  which  our  commerce  may  right- 
fully expect  can  hardly  be  looked  for  until  the  settlement  of  the  present 
abnormal  state  of  things  in  the  Empire ; but  the  foundation  for  such 
development  has  at  last  been  laid. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  reduced  cost  in  maintaining  the  consular 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  as  shown  in  the  annua) 
report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous.  For  the  year  under  consideration  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  on  account  of  the  consular  service 
amounted  to  $26,125.12,  as  against  $96,972.50  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  and  $147,040.16  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 
This  is  the  best  showing  in  this  respect  for  the  consular  service  for 
the  past  fourteen  years,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
the  Government  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  in  question  were  more  than  $20,000  greater  than 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  rural  free-delivery  service  has  been  steadily  extended.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  is  asked  to  the  question  of  the  compensation 
of  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  espe- 
cially on  the  new  rural  free-delivery  routes.  More  routes  have  been 
installed  since  the  first  of  July  last  than  in  any  like  period  in  the  De- 
partment’s history.  While  a due  regard  to  economy  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  the  establishment  of  new  routes,  yet  the  extension  of  the 
rural  free-delivery  system  must  be  continued,  for  reasons  of  sound 
public  policy.  No  governmental  movement  of  recent  years  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  immediate  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Rural  free  delivery,  taken  in  connection  with  the  telephone, 
the  bicycle,  and  the  trolley,  accomplishes  much  toward  lessening  the 
isolation  of  farm  life  and  making  it  brighter  and  more  attractive.  In 
the  immediate  past  the  lack  of  just  such  facilities  as  these  has  driven 
many  of  the  more  active  and  restless  young  men  and  women  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities ; for  they  rebelled  at  loneliness  and  lack  of  mental 
companionship.  It  is  unhealthy  and  undesirable  for  the  cities  to  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  country ; and  rural  free  delivery  is  not  only  a 
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good  thing  in  itself,  but  is  good  because  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
check  this  unwholesome  tendency  towards  the  urban  concentration  of 
our  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  sympathize  with  and  approve  of  the  policy  of 
building  good  roads.  The  movement  for  good  roads  is  one  fraught 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  districts. 

I trust  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to  favor  in  all  proper  ways 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  This  Exposition  commemorates 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  expan- 
sion which  made  us  a continental  nation.  The  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  across  the  continent  followed  thereon,  and  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  of  exploration  and  colonization  which  thrust 
our  national  boundaries  to  the  Pacific.  The  acquisition  of  the  Oregon 
country,  including  the  present  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  was 
a fact  of  immense  importance  in  our  history ; first  giving  us  our  place 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  making  ready  the  way  for  our  ascendency 
in  the  commerce  of  the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  The  centennial  of  our 
establishment  upon  the  western  coast  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Portland,  Oregon,  by  an  exposition  in  the 
summer  of  1905,  and  this  event  should  receive  recognition  and  sup- 
port from  the  National  Government. 

I call  your  special  attention  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  country 
is  developing  rapidly,  and  it  has  an  assured  future.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  great  and  has  as  yet  hardly  been  tapped.  The  fisheries,  if  wisely 
handled  and  kept  under  national  control,  will  be  a business  as  perma- 
nent as  any  other,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people.  The 
forests  if  properly  guarded  will  form  another  great  source  of  wealth. 
Portions  of  Alaska  are  fitted  for  farming  and  stock  raising,  although 
the  methods  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  country. 
Alaska  is  situated  in  the  far  north ; but  so  are  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  Finland;  and  Alaska  can  prosper  and  play  its  part  in  the  New 
World  just  as  those  nations  have  prospered  and  played  their  parts  in 
the  Old  World.  Proper  land  laws  should  be  enacted ; and  the  survey 
of  the  public  lands  immediately  begun.  Coal-land  laws  should  be 
provided  whereby  the  coal-land  entryman  may  make  his  location  and 
secure  patent  under  methods  kindred  to  those  now  prescribed  for  home- 
stead and  mineral  entrymen.  Salmon  hatcheries,  exclusively  under 
Government  control,  should  be  established.  The  cable  should  be  ex- 
tended from  Sitka  westward.  Wagon  roads  and  trails  should  be 
built,  and  the  building  of  railroads  promoted  in  all  legitimate  ways. 
Light-houses  should  be  built  along  the  coast.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  needs  of  the  Alaska  Indians;  provision  should  be  made 
for  an  officer,  with  deputies,  to  study  their  needs,  relieve  their  im- 
mediate wants,  and  help  them  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
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The  commission  appointed  to  investigate,  during  the  season  of  1903, 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries,  has  finished 
its  work  in  the  field,  and  is  preparing  a detailed  report  thereon.  A 
preliminary  report  reciting  the  measures  immediately  required  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  salmon  industry  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  his  attention 
and  for  the  needed  action. 

I recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  building  light- 
houses in  Hawaii,  and  taking  possession  of  those  already  built.  The 
Territory  should  be  reimbursed  for  whatever  amounts  it  has  already 
expended  for  light-houses.  The  governor  should  be  empowered  to 
suspend  or  remove  any  official  appointed  by  him,  without  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  legislature. 

Of  our  insular  possessions  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  it  is 
gratifying  to  say  that  their  steady  progress  has  been  such  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  spend  much  time  in  discussing  them.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress should  ever  keep  in  mind  that  a peculiar  obligation  rests  upon 
us  to  further  in  every  way  the  welfare  of  these  communities.  The 
Philippines  should  be  knit  closer  to  us  by  tariff  arrangements.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  suddenly  to  raise  the  people  of  the  is- 
lands to  the  high  pitch  of  industrial  prosperity  and  of  governmental 
efficiency  to  which  they  will  in  the  end  by  degrees  attain ; and  the  cau- 
tion and  moderation  shown  in  developing  them  have  been  among  the 
main  reasons  why  this  development  has  hitherto  gone  on  so  smoothly. 
Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  governmental  agents, 
and  the  entire  elimination  of  partisan  politics  from  the  public  service. 
The  condition  of  the  islanders  is  in  material  things  far  better  than 
ever  before,  while  their  governmental,  intellectual,  and  moral  advance 
has  kept  pace  with  their  material  advance.  No  one  people  ever  bene- 
fited another  people  more  than  we  have  benefited  the  Filipinos  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  islands. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $11,024,743.65,  an  increase  of  $4,762,816.47  over  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  sum,  approximately,  $8,461,493  will  go  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  land,  making  the  total  of  this 
fund,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1903,  approximately,  $16,191,836. 

A gratifying  disposition  has  been  evinced  by  those  having  unlawful 
inclosures  of  public  land  to  remove  their  fences.  Nearly  two  million 
acres  so  inclosed  have  been  thrown  open  on  demand.  In  but  com- 
paratively few  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  go  into  court  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  This  work  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  until  all 
unlawful  inclosures  have  been  removed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  western  States  themselves,  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  is  widespread  conviction  that 
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certain  of  the  public-land  laws  and  the  resulting  administrative  prac- 
tice no  longer  meet  the  present  needs.  The  character  and  uses  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  public  lands 
which  Congress  had  especially  in  view  when  these  laws  were  passed. 
The  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  disposal  of  the  public  lands  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a corresponding  increase  in  home  building.  There  is  a ten- 
dency to  mass  in  large  holdings  public  lands,  especially  timber  and  graz- 
ing lands,  and  thereby  to  retard  settlement.  I renew  and  emphasize 
my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  so  far  as  they  are  available  for 
agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be 
reclaimed  under  the  national  irrigation  law,  the  remaining  public  lands 
should  be  held  rigidly  for  the  home  builder.  The  attention  of  the 
Congress  is  especially  directed  to  the  timber  and  stone  law,  the  desert- 
land  law,  and  the  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  law,  which  in 
their  operation  have  in  many  respects  conflicted  with  wise  public-land 
policy.  The  discussions  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  have  made  it 
evident  that  there  is  a wide  divergence  of  opinions  between  those  hold- 
ing opposite  views  on  these  subjects;  and  that  the  opposing  sides  have 
strong  and  convinced  representatives  of  weight  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Congress ; the  differences  being  not  only  as  to  matters  of 
opinion  but  as  to  matters  of  fact.  In  order  that  definite  information 
may  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  I have  appointed  a com- 
mission composed  of  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office ; Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  F.  H.  Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
upon  the  condition,  operation,  and  effect  of  the  present  land  laws  and 
on  the  use,  condition,  disposal,  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands. 
The  commission  will  report  especially  what  changes  in  organization, 
laws,  regulations,  and  practice  affecting  the  public  lands  are  needed  to 
effect  the  largest  practicable  disposition  of  the  public  lands  to  actual 
settlers  who  will  build  permanent  homes  upon  them,  and  to  secure  in 
permanence  the  fullest  and  most  effective  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
public  lands ; and  it  will  make  such  other  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  its  study  of  these  questions  may  suggest.  The  commission 
is  to  report  immediately  upon  those  points  concerning  which  its  judg- 
ment is  clear ; on  any  point  upon  which  it  has  doubt  it  will  take  the 
time  necessary  to  make  investigation  and  reach  a final  judgment. 

The  work  of  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  is  progress- 
ing steadily  and  satisfactorily  under  the  terms  of  the  law  setting  aside 
the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  The  corps  of  engineers 
known  as  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  is  conducting  the  surveys 
and  examinations,  has  been  thoroughly  organized,  especial  pains  be- 
ing taken  to  secure  under  the  civil-service  rules  a body  of  skilled,  ex- 
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perienced,  and  efficient  men.  Surveys  and  examinations  are  progress- 
ing throughout  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  plans  for  reclaiming 
works  being  prepared  and  passed  upon  by  boards  of  engineers  before 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  Arizona  and  Nevada,  in 
localities  where  such  work  is  pre-eminently  needed,  construction  has 
already  been  begun.  In  other  parts  of  the  arid  West  various  projects 
are  well  advanced  towards  the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  these  being 
delayed  in  part  by  necessities  of  reaching  agreements  or  understanding 
as  regards  rights  of  way  or  acquisition  of  real  estate.  Most  of  the 
works  contemplated  for  construction  are  of  national  importance,  in- 
volving interstate  questions  or  the  securing  of  stable,  self-supporting 
communities  in  the  midst  of  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land.  The  Nation 
as  a whole  is  of  course  the  gainer  by  the  creation  of  these  homes,  add- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  wealth  and  stability  of  the  country,  and  furnish- 
ing a home  market  for  the  products  of  the  Hast  and  South.  The  re- 
clamation law,  while  perhaps  not  ideal,  appears  at  present  to  answer 
the  larger  needs  for  which  it  is  designed.  Further  legislation  is  not 
recommended  until  the  necessities  of  change  are  more  apparent. 

The  study  of  the  opportunities  of  reclamation  of  the  vast  extent  of 
arid  land  shows  that  whether  this  reclamation  is  done  by  individuals, 
corporations,  or  the  State,  the  sources  of  water  supply  must  be  ef- 
fectively protected  and  the  reservoirs  guarded  by  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams.  The  engineers  making 
the  preliminary  examinations  continually  emphasize  this  need  and 
urge  that  the  remaining  public  lands  at  the  headwaters  of  the  im- 
portant streams  of  the  West  be  reserved  to  insure  permanency  of  water 
supply  for  irrigation.  Much  progress  in  forestry  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  necessity  for  perpetuating  our  forest  resources, 
whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  is  recognized  now  as  never  before. 
The  demand  for  forest  reserves  has  become  insistent  in  the  West,  be- 
cause the  West  must  use  the  water,  wood,  and  summer  range  which 
only  such  reserves  can  supply.  Progressive  lumbermen  are  striving, 
through  forestry,  to  give  their  business  permanence.  Other  great  busi- 
ness interests  are  awakening  to  the  need  of  forest  preservation  as  a 
business  matter.  The  Government’s  forest  work  should  receive  from 
the  Congress  hearty  support,  and  especially  support  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  forest  reserves  against  fire.  The  forest-reserve  policy 
of  the  Government  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  has 
reached  a condition  where  scientific  methods  are  essential  to  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  administrative  features  of  forest  reseives 
are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  being  divided  between  three  Bureaus  of 
two  Departments.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  matters  per- 
taining to  forest  reserves,  except  those  involving  or  pertaining  to  land 
titles,  be  consolidated  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture. 

The  cotton-growing  States  have  recently  been  invaded  by  a weevil 
that  has  done  much  damage  and  threatens  the  entire  cotton  industry. 
I suggest  to  the  Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  such  remedial  legis- 
lation as  its  judgment  may  approve. 

In  granting  patents  to  foreigners  the  proper  course  for  this  country 
to  follow  is  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  foreigners  here  that  the 
countries  in  which  these  foreigners  dwell  extend  in  return  to  our  citi- 
zens ; that  is,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  patent  laws  on  inventions 
and  the  like  where  in  return  the  articles  would  be  patentable  in  the 
foreign  countries  concerned — where  an  American  could  get  a cor- 
responding patent  in  such  countries. 

The  Indian  agents  should  not  be  dependent  for  their  appointment 
or  tenure  of  office  upon  considerations  of  partisan  politics ; the  practice 
of  appointing,  when  possible,  ex-army  officers  or  bonded  superin- 
tendents to  the  vacancies  that  occur  is  working  well.  Attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  widespread  illiteracy  due  to  lack  of  public  schools  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Prompt  heed  should  be  paid  to  the  need  of  education 
for  the  children  in  this  Territory. 

In  my  last  annual  Message  the  attention  of  the  Congress  was  called 
to  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  safety-appliance  law,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  this  law  was  amended  in  important  respects.  With 
the  increasing  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  the  greater  number  of 
men  employed,  and  the  use  of  larger  and  heavier  equipment,  the 
urgency  for  renewed  effort  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  particularly  to  employees,  is  apparent. 
For  the  inspection  of  water  craft  and  the  Life-Saving  Service  upon 
the  water  the  Congress  has  built  up  an  elaborate  body  of  protective 
legislation  and  a thorough  method  of  inspection  and  is  annually  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  Con- 
gress is  alive  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  employed  upon  our 
wonderful  arteries  of  commerce — the  railroads — who  so  safely  trans- 
port millions  of  passengers  and  billions  of  tons  of  freight.  The  Federal 
inspection  of  safety  appliances,  for  which  the  Congress  is  now  mak- 
ing  appropriations,  is  a service  analogous  to  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  upheld  for  generations  in  regard  to  vessels,  and  it  is  believed 
will  prove  of  great  practical  benefit,  both  to  railroad  employees  and 
the  traveling  public.  As  the  greater  part  of  commerce  is  interstate  and 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Congress  the  needed  safety  and 
uniformity  must  be  secured  by  national  legislation. 

No  other  class  of  our  citizens  deserves  so  well  of  the  Nation  as  those 
to  whom  the  Nation  owes  its  very  being,  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war. 
Special  attention  is  asked  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
in  expediting  and  disposing  of  pension  claims.  During  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  July  1,  1903,  the  Bureau  settled  251,982  claims,  an  average 
of  825  claims  for  each  working  day  of  the  year.  The  number  of  set- 
tlements since  July  1,  1903,  has  been  in  excess  of  last  year’s  average, 
approaching  1,000  claims  for  each  working  day,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  current  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30  last  25,566  persons  were  appointed 
through  competitive  examinations  under  the  civil-service  rules.  This 
was  12,672  more  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  40  per  cent 
of  those  who  passed  the  examinations.  This  abnormal  growth  was 
largely  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  classification  to  the  rural  free- 
delivery  service  and  the  appointment  last  year  of  over  9,000  rural  car- 
riers. A revision  of  the  civil-service  rules  took  effect  on  April  15 
last,  which  has  greatly  improved  their  operation.  The  completion  of 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  recognized  by  good  citizens  every- 
where as  a matter  of  the  highest  public  importance,  and  the  success 
of  the  merit  system  largely  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  rules 
and  the  machinery  provided  for  their  enforcement.  A very  gratifying 
spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  exists  in  all  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  in  the  enforcement  and  uniform  observance  of  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  civil-service  act.  Executive  orders  of  July  3, 
1902;  March  26,  1903,  and  July  8,  1903,  require  that  appointments 
of  all  unclassified  laborers,  both  in  the  Departments  at  Washington 
and  in  the  field  service,  shall  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  under  a system  of  registration  to 
test  the  relative  fitness  of  applicants  for  appointment  or  employment. 
This  system  is  competitive,  and  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  qualified  in  respect  to  age,  physical  ability,  moral  character,  in- 
dustry, and  adaptability  for  manual  labor;  except  that  in  case  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  the  element  of  age  is  omitted.  This  system  of 
appointment  is  distinct  from  the  classified  service  and  does  not  classify 
positions  of  mere  laborer  under  the  civil-service  act  and  rules.  Regu- 
lations in  aid  thereof  have  been  put  in  operation  in  several  of  the 
Departments  and  are  being  gradually  extended  in  other  parts  of  the 
service.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  as  extravagance  has 
been  checked  by  decreasing  the  number  of  unnecessary  positions  and 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  remaining. 

The  Congress,  as  the  result  of  a thorough  investigation  of  the  char- 
ities and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a 
joint  select  committee  of  the  two  Houses  which  made  its  report  in 
March,  1898,  created  in  the  act  approved  June  6,  1900,  a board  of 
charities  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  consist  of  five  residents  of 
the  District,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  each  for  a term  of  three 
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years,  to  serve  without  compensation.  President  McKinley  appointed 
five  men  who  had  been  active  and  prominent  in  the  public  charities  in 
Washington,  all  of  whom  upon  taking  office  July  i,  1900,  resigned 
from  the  different  charities  with  which  they  had  been  connected.  The 
members  of  the  board  have  been  reappointed  in  successive  years.  The 
board  serves  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  board  gave  its  first  year  to  a careful  and  impartial  study  of  the 
special  problems  before  it,  and  has  continued  that  study  every  year 
in  the  light  of  the  best  practice  in  public  charities  elsewhere.  Its 
recommendations  in  its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  through  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  “for.  the  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  charities  and  reformatories  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,”  as  required  by  the  act  creating  it,  have  been  based 
upon  the  principles  commended  by  the  joint  select  committee  of  the 
Congress  in  its  report  of  March,  1898,  and  approved  by  the  best  ad- 
ministrators of  public  charities,  and  make  for  the  desired  systematiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  affairs  under  its  supervision.  They  are 
worthy  of  favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  effect  of  the  laws  providing  a General  Staff  for  the  Army  and 
for  the  more  effective  use  of  the  National  Guard  has  been  excellent. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  efficiency  of  our  Army  in 
recent  years.  Such  schools  as  those  erected  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
Fort  Riley  and  the  institution  of  fall  maneuver  work  accomplish  satis- 
factory results.  The  good  effect  of  these  maneuvers  upon  the  National 
Guard  is  marked,  and  ample  appropriation  should  be  made  to  enable 
the  guardsmen  of  the  several  States  to  share  in  the  benefit.  The 
Government  should  as  soon  as  possible  secure  suitable  permanent 
camp  sites  for  military  maneuvers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  service  thereby  rendered  not  only  to  the  Regular  Army, 
but  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  will  be  so  great  as  to 
repay  many  times  over  the  relatively  small  expense.  We  should  not 
rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done,  however.  The  only  people 
who  are  contented  with  a system  of  promotion  by  mere  seniority  are 
those  who  are  contented  with  the  triumph  of  mediocrity  over  excellence. 
On  the  other  hand,  a system  which  encouraged  the  exercise  of  social 
or  political  favoritism  in  promotions  would  be  even  worse.  But  it 
would  surely  be  easy  to  devise  a method  of  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  service  upon 
the  candidates  should  be  decisive  upon  the  standing  and  promotion 
of  the  latter.  Just  such  a system  now  obtains  at  West  Point.  The 
quality  of  each  year’s  work  determines  the  standing  of  that  year’s  class, 
the  man  being  dropped  or  graduated  into  the  next  class  in  the  relative 
position  which  his  military  superiors  decide  to  be  warranted  by  his 
merit.  In  other  words,  ability,  energy,  fidelity,  and  all  other  similar 
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qualities  determine  the  rank  of  a man  year  after  year  in  West  Point, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Army  when  he  graduates  from  West  Point; 
but  from  that  time  on,  all  effort  to  find  which  man  is  best  or  worst, 
and  reward  or  punish  him  accordingly,  is  abandoned ; no  brilliancy, 
no  amount  of  hard  work,  no  eagerness  in  the  performance  of  duty,  can 
advance  him,  and  no  slackness  or  indifference  that  falls  short  of  a 
court-martial  offense  can  retard  him.  Until  this  system  is  changed 
we  can  not  hope  that  our  officers  will  be  of  as  high  grade  as  we  have 
a right  to  expect,  considering  the  material  upon  which  we  draw.  More- 
over, when  a man  renders  such  service  as  Captain  Pershing  rendered 
last  spring  in  the  Moro  campaign,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reward 
him  without  at  once  jumping  him  to  the  grade  of  brigadier-general. 

Shortly  after  the  enunciation  of  that  famous  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy  now  known  as  the  “Monroe  Doctrine,”  President 
Monroe,  in  a special  Message  to  Congress  on  January  30,  1824,  spoke 
as  follows:  “The  Navy  is  the  arm  from  which  our  Government  will 
always  derive  most  aid  in  support  of  our  * * * rights.  Every 

power  engaged  in  war  will  know  the  strength  of  our  naval  power,  the 
number  of  our  ships  of  each  class,  their  condition,  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  we  may  bring  them  into  service,  and  will  pay  due  con- 
sideration to  that  argument.” 

I heartily  congratulate  the  Congress  upon  the  steady  progress  in 
building  up  the  American  Navy.  We  can  not  afford  a let-up  in  this 
great  work.  To  stand  still  means  to  go  back.  There  should  be  no 
cessation  in  adding  to  the  effective  units  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  fleet.  Meanwhile  the  Navy  Department  and  the  officers  of  the 
Navy  are  doing  well  their  part  by  providing  constant  service  at  sea 
under  conditions  akin  to  those  of  actual  warfare.  Our  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  learning  to  handle  the  battleships,  cruisers,  and 
torpedo  boats  with  high  efficiency  in  fleet  and  squadron  formations,  and 
the  standard  of  marksmanship  is  being  steadily  raised.  The  best  work 
ashore  is  indispensable,  but  the  highest  duty  of  a naval  officer  is  to 
exercise  command  at  sea. 

The  establishment  of  a naval  base  in  the  Philippines  ought  not  to 
be  longer  postponed.  Such  a base  is  desirable  in  time  of  peace ; in 
time  of  war  it  would  be  indispensable,  and  its  lack  would  be  ruinous. 
Without  it  our  fleet  would  be  helpless.  Our  naval  experts  are  agreed 
that  Subig  Bay  is  the  proper  place  for  the  purpose.  The  national  in- 
terests require  that  the  work  of  fortification  and  development  of  a 
naval  station  at  Subig  Bay  be  begun  at  an  early  date ; for  under  the 
best  conditions  it  is  a work  which  will  consume  much  time. 

It  is  eminently  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  provided 
a naval  general  staff  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  General  Staff 
lately  created  for  the  Army.  Within  the  Navy  Department  itself  the 
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needs  of  the  service  have  brought  about  a system  under  which  the 
duties  of  a general  staff  are  partially  performed ; for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  has  under  its  direction  the  War  College,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  the  Board  of  Inspection,  and  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy.  But  though  under 
the  excellent  officers  at  their  head,  these  boards  and  bureaus  do  good 
work,  they  have  not  the  authority  of  a general  staff,  and  have  not 
sufficient  scope  to  insure  a proper  readiness  for  emergencies.  We 
need  the  establishment  by  law  of  a body  of  trained  officers,  who  shall 
exercise  a systematic  control  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Navy,  and 
be  authorized  advisers  of  the  Secretary  concerning  it. 

By  the  act  of  June  28,  1902,  the  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  building  of  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  it  being  provided  that  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  secure  such  treaty  after  the  lapse  of  a reasonable  time,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  building  a canal  through  Nicaragua.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  consider  this  alternative,  as  I am  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a treaty  providing  for  the  building  of  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  was  the  route  which  commended  itself 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Congress,  and  we  can  now  acquire 
by  treaty  the  right  to  construct  the  canal  over  this  route.  The  ques- 
tion now,  therefore,  is  not  by  which  route  the  isthmian  canal  shall 
be  built,  for  that  question  has  been  definitely  and  irrevocably  decided. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  an  isthmian 
canal. 

When  the  Congress  directed  that  we  should  take  the  Panama  route 
under  treaty  with  Colombia,  the  essence  of  the  condition,  of  course, 
referred  not  to  the  Government  which  controlled  that  route,  but  to  the 
route  itself ; to  the  territory  across  which  the  route  lay,  not  to  the 
name  which  for  the  moment  the  territory  bore  on  the  map.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  to  authorize  the  President  to  make  a treaty  with 
the  power  in  actual  control  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  year  1846  this  Government  entered  into  a treaty  with  New 
Granada,  the  predecessor  upon  the  Isthmus  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia and  of  the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  by  which  treaty  it  was 
provided  that  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
always  have  free  and  open  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  any  modes  of  communication  that  might  be  constructed, 
while  in  turn  our  Government  guaranteed  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
above-mentioned  Isthmus  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the 
one  to  the  other  sea  might  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed.  The 
treaty  vested  in  the  United  States  a substantial  property  right  carved 
out  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada 
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then  had  and  possessed  over  the  said  territory.  The  name  of  New 
Granada  has  passed  away  and  its  territory  has  been  divided.  Its 
successor,  the  Government  of  Colombia,  has  ceased  to  own  any  prop- 
erty in  the  Isthmus.  A new  Republic,  that  of  Panama,  which  was  at 
one  time  a sovereign  state,  and  at  another  time  a mere  department 
of  the  successive  confederations  known  as  New  Granada  and  Columbia, 
has  now  succeeded  to  the  rights  which  first  one  and  then  the  other 
formerly  exercised  over  the  Isthmus.  But  as  long  as  the  Isthmus 
endures,  the  mere  geographical  fact  of  its  existence,  and  the  peculiar 
interest  therein  which  is  required  by  our  position,  perpetuate  the 
solemn  contract  which  binds  the  holders  of  the  territory  to  respect 
our  right  to  freedom  of  transit  across  it,  and  binds  us  in  return  to 
safeguard  for  the  Isthmus  and  the  world  the  exercise  of  that  ines- 
timable privilege.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  obligations  upon 
which  the  United  States  entered  in  this  treaty  of  1846  has  been  given 
repeatedly  in  the  utterances  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State. 
Secretary  Cass  in  1858  officially  stated  the  position  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  follows : 

“The  progress  of  events  has  rendered  the  interoceanic  route  across 

the  narrow  portion  of  Central  America  vastly  important  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  especially  to  the  United  States,  whose  possessions 
extend  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  demand  the  speediest 
and  easiest  modes  of  communication.  While  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  the  states  occupying  this  region  should  always  be  respected,  we 
shall  expect  that  these  rights  be  exercised  in  a spirit  befitting  the 
occasion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  that  have  arisen.  Sov- 
ereignty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  none  of  these  local  gov- 
ernments, even  if  administered  with  more  regard  to  the  just  demands 
of  other  nations  than  they  have  been,  would  be  permitted,  in  a spirit 
of  Eastern  isolation,  to  close  the  gates  of  intercourse  on  the  great 
highways  of  the  world,  and  justify  the  act  by  the  pretension  that  these 
avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong  to  them  and  that  they  choose  to 
shut  them,  or,  what  is  almost  equivalent,  to  encumber  them  with  such 
unjust  relations  as  would  prevent  their  general  use.” 

Seven  years  later,  in  1865,  Mr.  Seward  in  different  commuications 
took  the  following  position: 

“The  United  States  have  taken  and  will  take  no  interest  in  any 
question  of  internal  revolution  in  the  State  of  Panama,  or  any  State 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  but  will  maintain  a perfect  neutrality 
in  connection  with  such  domestic  altercations,  dhe  United  States  will, 
nevertheless,  hold  themselves  ready  to  protect  the  transit  trade  across 
the  Isthmus  against  invasion  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Panama.  * * * Neither  the  text  nor 

the  spirit  of  the  stipulation  in  that  article  by  which  the  United  States 
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engages  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  imposes 
an  obligation  on  this  Government  to  comply  with  the  requisition  [of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  a force  to  protect 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  a body  of  insurgents  of  that  country]. 
The  purpose  of  the  stipulation  was  to  guarantee  the  Isthmus  against 
seizure  or  invasion  by  a foreign  power  only.” 

Attorney-General  Speed,  under  date  of  November  7,  1865,  advised 
Secretary  Seward  as  follows : 

“From  this  treaty  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  New  Granada  invited 
the  United  States  to  become  a party  to  the  intestine  troubles  of  that 
Government,  nor  did  the  United  States  become  bound  to  take  sides 
in  the  domestic  broils  of  New  Granada.  The  United  States  did  guar- 
antee New  Granada  in  the  sovereignty  and  property  over  the  terri- 
tory. This  was  as  against  other  and  foreign  governments.” 

For  four  hundred  years,  ever  since  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
this  hemisphere,  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  planned.  For 
two  score  years  it  has  been  worked  at.  When  made  it  is  to  last  for 
the  ages.  It  is  to  alter  the  geography  of  a continent  and  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  We  have  shown  by  every  treaty  we  have  nego- 
tiated or  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  peoples  in  control  of  the 
Isthmus  and  with  foreign  nations  in  reference  thereto  our  consistent 
good  faith  in  observing  our  obligations ; on  the  one  hand  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  civilized  world  whose 
commercial  rights  we  are  safeguarding  and  guaranteeing  by  our  action. 
We  have  done  our  duty  to  others  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  we  have 
shown  the  utmost  forbearance  in  exacting  our  own  rights. 

Last  spring,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  a treaty  concluded 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  of  our 
Government  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  treaty  was  entered  into 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Colombia  and  after  a body 
of  experts  appointed  by  our  Government  especially  to  go  into  the  mat  - 
ter of  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus  had  pronounced  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  Panama  route.  In  drawing  up  this  treaty  every  conces- 
sion was  made  to  the  people  and  to  the  Government  of  Colombia.  We 
were  more  than  just  in  dealing  with  them.  Our  generosity  was  such 
as  to  make  it  a serious  question  whether  we  had  not  gone  too  far  in 
their  interest  at  the  expense  of  our  own  ; for  in  our  scrupulous  desire 
to  pay  all  possible  heed,  not  merely  to  the  real  but  even  to  the  fancied 
rights  of  our  weaker  neighbor,  who  already  owed  so  much  to  our 
protection  and  forbearance,  we  yielded  in  all  possible  ways  to  her 
desires  in  drawing  up  the  treaty.  Nevertheless  the  Government  of 
Colombia  not  merely  repudiated  the  treaty,  but  repudiated  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  evident  by  the  time  the  Colombian  Congress  ad- 
journed that  not  the  scantiest  hope  remained  of  ever  getting  a satis- 
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factory  treaty  from  them.  The  Government  of  Colombia  made  the 
treaty,  and  yet  when  the  Colombian  Congress  was  called  to  ratify  it 
the  vote  against  ratification  was  unanimous.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Government  made  any  real  effort  to  secure  ratification. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  a revolution 
broke  out  in  Panama.  The  people  of  Panama  had  long  been  discon- 
tented with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  they  had  been  kept  quiet 
only  by  the  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  them 
a matter  of  vital  concern.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  treaty  was 
hopelessly  lost,  the  people  of  Panama  rose  literally  as  one  man.  Not 
a shot  was  fired  by  a single  man  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  interest  of  the 
Colombian  Government.  Not  a life  was  lost  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  revolution.  The  Colombian  troops  stationed  on  the  Isthmus, 
who  had  long  been  unpaid,  made  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
Panama,  and  with  astonishing  unanimity  the  new  Republic  was  started. 
The  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises  was  clear.  In  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Secretaries  Cass  and 
Seward  in  the  official  documents  above  quoted,  the  United  States  gave 
notice  that  it  would  permit  the  landing  of  no  expeditionary  force, 
the  arrival  of  which  would  mean  chaos  and  destruction  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  an  interruption  of 
transit  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  de  facto  Government  of 
Panama  was  recognized  in  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Ehrman : 

“The  people  of  Panama  have,  by  apparently  unanimous  movement, 
dissolved  their  political  connection  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
resumed  their  independence.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  a de  facto 
government,  republican  in  form  and  without  substantial  opposition 
from  its  own  people,  has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Panama,  you 
will  enter  into  relations  with  it  as  the  responsible  government  of  the 
territory  and  look  to  it  for  all  due  action  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  keep  open  the  isthmian 
transit,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  existing  treaties  govern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  that  Territory.” 

The  Government  of  Colombia  was  notified  of  our  action  by  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Mr.  Beaupre : 

“The  people  of  Panama  having,  by  an  apparently  unanimous  move- 
ment, dissolved  their  political  connection  with  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia and  resumed  their  independence,  and  having  adopted  a Govern- 
ment of  their  own,  republican  in  form,  with  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  entered  into  relations,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
have  so  long  and  so  happily  existed  between  the  respective  nations, 
most  earnestly  commends  to  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  of 
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Panama  the  peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  questions  at  issue 
between  them.  He  holds  that  he  is  bound  not  merely  by  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  by  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  see  that  the  peaceful  traffic 
of  the  world  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  not  longer  be  dis- 
turbed by  a constant  succession  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  civil 
wars/’ 

When  these  events  happened,  fifty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
United  States  had  entered  into  its  treaty  with  New  Granada.  During 
that  time  the  Governments  of  New  Granada  and  of  its  successor,  Co- 
lombia, have  been  in  a constant  state  of  flux.  The  following  is  a par- 
tial list  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during  the 
period  in  question  as  reported  to  us  by  our  consuls.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  a complete  list,  and  some  of  the  reports  that  speak  of  “revolu- 
tions” must  mean  unsuccessful  revolutions. 

Mav  22,  1850. — Outbreak;  two  Americans  killed.  War  vessel  de- 
manded to  quell  outbreak. 

October,  1850. — Revolutionary  plot  to  bring  about  independence  of 
the  Isthmus. 

July  22,  1851. — Revolution  in  four  southern  provinces. 

November  14,  1851. — Outbreak  at  Chagres.  Man-of-war  requested 
for  Chagres. 

June  27,  1 S5  3. — Insurrection  at  Bogota,  and  consequent  disturbance 
on  Isthmus.  War  vessel  demanded. 

May  23,  1854. — Political  disturbances;  war  vessel  requested. 

June  28,  1854. — Attempted  revolution. 

October  24,  1854. — Independence  of  Isthmus  demanded  by  provincial 
legislature. 

April,  1856. — Riot,  and  massacre  of  Americans. 

May  4,  1856. — Riot. 

May  18,  1856. — Riot. 

June  3,  1856. — Riot. 

October  2,  1856. — Conflict  between  two  native  parties.  United 
States  forces  landed. 

December  18,  1858. — Attempted  secession  of  Panama. 

April,  1859. — Riots. 

September,  i860. — Outbreak. 

October  4,  i860. — Landing  of  United  States  forces  in  consequence. 

May  23,  1861. — Intervention  of  the  United  States  forces  required 
by  intendente. 

October  2,  1861. — Insurrection  and  civil  war. 

April  4,  1862. — Measures  to  prevent  rebels  crossing  Isthmus. 

June  13,  1862. — Mosquera’s  troops  refused  admittance  to  Panama. 

March,  1865. — Revolution,  and  United  States  troops  landed. 

August,  1865. — Riots;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Panama. 
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March,  1866. — Unsuccessful  revolution. 

April,  1867. — Attempt  to  overthrow  Government. 

August,  1867. — Attempt  at  revolution. 

July  5,  1868. — Revolution;  provisional  government  inaugurated. 

August  29,  1868. — Revolution;  provisional  government  overthrown. 

April,  1871. — Revolution;  followed  apparently  by  counter  revolution. 

April,  1873. — Revolution  and  civil  war  which  lasted  to  October,  1875. 

August,  1876. — Civil  war  which  lasted  until  April,  1877. 

July,  1878. — Rebellion. 

December,  1878. — Revolt. 

April,  1879. — Revolution. 

June,  1879. — Revolution. 

March,  1883. — Riot. 

May,  1883. — Riot. 

June,  1884. — Revolutionary  attempt. 

December,  1884. — Revolutionary  attempt. 

January,  1885. — Revolutionary  disturbances. 

March,  1885. — Revolution. 

April,  1887. — Disturbance  on  Panama  Railroad. 

November,  1887. — Disturbance  on  line  of  canal. 

January,  1889. — Riot. 

January,  1895. — Revolution  which  lasted  until  April. 

March,  1895. — Incendiary  attempt. 

October,  1899. — Revolution. 

February,  1900,  to  July,  1900. — Revolution. 

January,  1901. — Revolution. 

July.  1901. — Revolutionary  disturbances. 

September,  1901. — City  of  Colon  taken  by  rebels. 

March,  1902. — Revolutionarv  disturbances. 

July,  1902. — Revolution. 

The  above  is  only  a partial  list  of  the  revolutions,  rebellions,  insur- 
rections, riots,  and  other  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  during  the 
period  in  question;  yet  they  number  53  for  the  57  years.  It  will  be 
noted  that  one  of  them  lasted  for  nearly  three  years  before  it  was 
quelled;  another  for  nearly  a year.  In  short,  the  experience  of  over 
half  a century  has  shown  Colombia  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  keeping 
order  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the  active  interference  of  the  United 
States  has  enabled  her  to  preserve  so  much  as  a semblance  of  sover- 
eignty. Had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the 
police  power  in  her  interest,  her  connection  with  the  Isthmus  would 
have  been  sundered  long  ago.  Irt  1856,  in  i860,  in  1873,  in  1885,  in 
1901,  and  again  in  1902,  sailors  and  marines  from  United  States  war 
ships  were  forced  to  land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus,  to  protect 
life  and  property,  and  to  see  that  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  was 
kept  open.  In  1861,  in  1862,  in  1885,  and  in  1900,  the  Colombian  Gov- 
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eminent  asked  that  the  United  States  Government  would  land  troops 
to  protect  its  interests  and  maintain  order  on  the  Isthmus.  Perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  request  is  that  which  has  just  been  received 
and  which  runs  as  follows : 

“Knowing  that  revolution  has  already  commenced  in  Panama  [an 
eminent  Colombian]  says  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  land  troops  to  preserve  Colombian  sovereignty,  and  the  transit, 
if  requested  by  Colombian  charge  d’affaires,  this  Government  will  de- 
clare martial  law ; and,  by  virtue  of  vested  constitutional  authority, 
when  public  order  is  disturbed,  will  approve  by  decree  ratification  of 
the  canal  treaty  as  signed ; or,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
prefers,  will  call  extra  session  of  the  Congress — with  new  and  friendly 
members — next  May  to  approve  the  treaty.  [An  eminent  Colombian] 
has  the  perfect  confidence  of  vice-president,  he  says,  and  if  it  became 
necessary  will  go  to  the  Isthmus  or  send  representatives  there  to  adjust 
matters  along  above  lines  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  there.” 

This  dispatch  is  noteworthy  from  two  standpoints.  Its  offer  of 
immediately  guaranteeing  the  treaty  to  us  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  positive  and  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  Congress  which  has  just 
closed  its  sessions  to  consider  favorably  such  a treaty ; it  shows  that 
the  Government  which  made  the  treaty  really  had  absolute  control 
over  the  situation,  but  did  not  choose  to  exercise  this  control.  The 
dispatch  further  calls  on  us  to  restore  order  and  secure  Colombian 
supremacy  in  the  Isthmus  from  which  the  Colombian  Government  has 
just  by  its  action  decided  to  bar  us  by  preventing  the  construction  of 
the  canal. 

The  control,  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  of  the  means  of  undisturbed  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  become  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  repeatedly  exercised  this  control  by  intervening  in 
the  course  of  domestic  dissension,  and  by  protecting  the  territory  from 
foreign  invasion.  In  1853  Mr.  Everett  assured  the  Peruvian  minister 
that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus 
in  the  case  of  war  between  Peru  and  Colombia.  In  1864  Colombia, 
which  has  always  been  vigilant  to  avail  itself  of  its  privileges  conferred 
by  the  treaty,  expressed  its  expectation  that  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween Peru  and  Spain  the  United  States  would  carry  into  effect  the 
guaranty  of  neutrality.  There  have  been  few  administrations  of  the 
State  Department  in  which  this  treaty  has  not,  either  bv  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  been  used  as  a basis  of  more  or  less  important  demands. 
It  was  said  by  Mr.  Fish  in  1871  that  the  Department  of  State  had 
reason  to  believe  that  an  attack  upon  Colombian  sovereignty  on  the 
Isthmus  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  averted  by  warning  from  this 
Government.  In  1886,  when  Colombia  was  under  the  menace  of  hos- 
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tilities  from  Italy  in  the  Cerruti  case,  Mr.  Bayard  expressed  the  serious 
concern  that  the  United  States  could  not  but  feel,  that  a European 
power  should  resort  to  force  against  a sister  republic  of  this  hemisphere, 
as  to  the  sovereign  and  uninterrupted  use  of  a part  of  whose  territory 
we  are  guarantors  under  the  solemn  faith  of  a treaty. 

The  above  recital  of  facts  establishes  beyond  question : First,  that 
the  United  States  has  for  over  half  a century  patiently  and  in  good 
faith  carried  out  its  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  1846;  second,  that 
when  for  the  first  time  it  became  possible  for  Colombia  to  do  anything 
in  requital  of  the  services  thus  repeatedly  rendered  to  it  for  fifty-seven 
years  by  the  United  States,  the  Colombian  Government  peremptorily 
and  offensively  refused  thus  to  do  its  part,  even  though  to  do  so  would 
have  been  to  its  advantage  and  immeasurably  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State  of  Panama,  at  that  time  under  its  jurisdiction;  third,  that 
throughout  this  period  revolutions,  riots,  and  factional  disturbances 
of  every  kind  have  occurred  one  after  the  other  in  almost  uninterrupted 
succession,  some  of  them  lasting  for  months  and  even  for  years,  while 
the  central  government  was  unable  to  put  them  down  or  to  maks 
peace  with  the  rebels ; fpurth,  that  these  disturbances  instead  of  show- 
ing any  sign  of  abating  have  tended  to  grow  more  numerous  and 
more  serious  in  the  immediate  past ; fifth,  that  the  control  of  Colombia 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  could  not  be  maintained  without  the 
armed  intervention  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  of  Colombia,  though  wholly  unable  to  main- 
tain order  on  the  Isthmus,  has  nevertheless  declined  to  ratify  a treaty 
the  conclusion  of  which  opened  the  only  chance  to  secure  its  own 
stability  and  to  guarantee  permanent  peace  on,  and  the  construction 
of  a canal  across,  the  Isthmus. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  weakness,  amounting  in  their 
sum  to  a crime  against  the  Nation,  had  it  acted  otherwise  than  it 
did  when  the  revolution  of  November  3 last  took  place  in  Panama. 
This  great  enterprise  of  building  the  interoceanic  canal  can  not  be 
held  up  to  gratify  the  whims,  or  out  of  respect  to  the  governmental 
impotence,  or  to  the  even  more  sinister  and  evil  political  peculiarities, 
of  people  who,  though  they  dwell  afar  off,  yet,  against  the  wish  of  the 
actual  dwellers  on  the  Isthmus,  assert  an  unreal  supremacy  over  the 
territory.  The  possession  of  a territory  fraught  with  such  peculiar 
capacities  as  the  Isthmus  in  question  carries  with  it  obligations  to 
mankind.  The  course  of  events  has  shown  that  this  canal  can  not  be 
built  by  private  enterprise,  or  by  any  other  nation  than  our  own ; there- 
fore it  must  be  built  by  the  United  States. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  persuade  Colombia  to  follow  a course  which  was  essentially  not 
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only  to  our  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  but  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Colombia  itself.  These  efforts  have  failed ; and  Colombia,  by 
her  persistence  in  repulsing  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  has 
forced  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  honor,  and  of  the  interest  and  well- 
being, not  merely  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  the  people  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  to 
take  decisive  steps  to  bring  to  an  end  a condition  of  affairs  which  had 
become  intolerable.  The  new  Republic  of  Panama  immediately  offered 
to  negotiate  a treaty  with  us.  This  treaty  I herewith  submit.  By  it 
our  interests  are  better  safeguarded  than  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session.  It  is  better  in  its 
terms  than  the  treaties  offered  to  us  by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  At  last  the  right  to  begin  this  great  undertaking  is 
made  available.  Panama  has  done  her  part.  All  that  remains  is  for 
the  American  Congress  to  do  its  part,  and  forthwith  this  Republic 
will  enter  upon  the  execution  of  a project  colossal  in  its  size  and  of 
well-nigh  incalculable  possibilities  for  the  good  of  this  country  and 

the  nations  of  mankind. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  guarantees  and 
will  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  There  is 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and 
control  of  a strip  ten  miles  wide  and  extending  three  nautical  miles 
into  the  sea  at  either  terminal,  with  all  lands  lying  outside  of  the  zone 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  or  for  its  auxiliary  works, 
and  with  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  The  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  are  not  embraced  in  the  canal  zone,  but  the  United  States 
assumes  their  sanitation  and,  in  case  of  need,  the  maintenance  of  order 
therein ; the  United  States  enjoys  within  the  granted  limits  all  the 
rights,  power,  and  authority  which  it  would  possess  were  it  the  sover- 
eign of  the  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights 
by  the  Republic.  All  railway  and  canal  property  rights  belonging  to 
Panama  and  needed  for  the  canal  pass  to  the  United  States,  including 
any  property  of  the  respective  companies  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon;  the  works,  property,  and  personnel  of  the  canal  and  railways 
are  exempted  from  taxation  as  well  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
as  in  the  canal  zone  and  its  dependencies.  Free  immigration  of  the 
personnel  and  importation  of  supplies  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  are  granted.  Provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  and  the  building  of  fortifications  by  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  transit.  In  other  details,  particularly  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  interests  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  Panama  Railway  by  the  United  States  and  the  condemnation  of 
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private  property  for  the  uses  of  the  canal,  the  stipulations  of  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty  are  closely  followed,  while  the  compensation  to  be  given 
for  these  enlarged  grants  remains  the  same,  being  ten  millions  of 
dollars  payable  on  exchange  of  ratifications ; and,  beginning  nine  years 
from  that  date,  an  annual  payment  of  $250,000  during  the  life  of  the 
convention. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White:  House:,  December  6,  1904. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Nation  continues  to  enjoy  noteworthy  prosperity.  Such  pros- 
perity is  of  course  primarily  due  to  the  high  individual  average  of  our 
citizenship,  taken  together  with  our  great  natural  resources;  but  an 
important  factor  therein  is  the  working  of  our  long-continued  govern- 
mental policies.  The  people  have  emphatically  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  principles  underlying  these  policies,  and  their  desire  that  these 
principles  be  kept  substantially  unchanged,  although  of  course  applied 
in  a progressive  spirit  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

The  enlargement  of  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment required  by  our  development  as  a nation  involves,  of  course,  in- 
crease of  expense ; and  the  period  of  prosperity  through  which  the 
country  is  passing  justifies  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements 
far  greater  than  would  be  wise  in  hard  times.  Battle  ships  and  forts, 
public  buildings,  and  improved  waterways  are  investments  which  should 
be  made  wher*  we  have  the  money ; but  abundant  revenues  and  a larg? 
surplus  always  invite  extravagance,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken 
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to  guard  against  unnecessary  increase  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  of  doing  Government  business  shauld  be  regulated 
with  the  same  rigid  scrutiny  as  the  cost  of  doing  a private  business. 

In  the  vast  and  complicated  mechanism  of  our  modern  civilized  life 
the  dominant  note  is  the  note  of  industralism ; and  the  relations  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  especially  of  organized  capital  and  organized  labor, 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public  at  large  come  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  intimate  questions  of  family  life.  Our  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  sharp  division  of  authority  between  the  Nation  and  the 
several  States,  has  been  on  the  whole  far  more  advantageous  to  our 
development  than  a more  strongly  centralized  government.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  much  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with 
adequate  legislation  the  new  problems  presented  by  the  total  change  in 
industrial  conditions  on  this  continent  during  the  last  half  century.  In 
actual  practice  it  has  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
impossible,  to  get  unanimity  of  wise  action  among  the  various  States  on 
these  subjects.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  laws  affecting  the  employment  of  capital  in  huge  masses. 

With  regard  to  labor  the  problem  is  no  less  important,  but  it  is 
simpler.  As  long  as  the  States  retain  the  primary  control  of  the  police 
power  the  circumstances  must  be  altogether  extreme  which  require  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  authorities,  whether  in  the  way  of  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  labor  or  in  the  way  of  seeing  that  wrong  is  not  done 
by  unruly  persons  who  shield  themselves  behind  the  name  of  labor.  If 
there  is  resistance  to  the  Federal  courts,  interference  with  the  mails,  or 
interstate  commerce,  or  molestation  of  Federal  property,  or  if  the  State 
authorities  in  some  crisis  which  they  are  unable  to  face  call  for  help, 
then  the  Federal  Government  may  interfere ; but  though  such  inter- 
ference may  be  caused  by  a condition  of  things  arising  out  of  trouble 
connected  with  some  question  of  labor,  the  interference  itself  simply 
takes  the  form  of  restoring  order  without  regard  to  the  questions  which 
have  caused  the  breach  of  order — for  to  keep  order  is  a primary  duty 
and  in  a time  of  disorder  and  violence  all  other  questions  sink  into 
abeyance  until  order  has  been  restored.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  Territories  the  Federal  law  covers  the  entire  field  of  government; 
but  the  labor  question  is  only  acute  in  populous  centers  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  or  mining.  Nevertheless,  both  in  the  enactment  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  law  the  Federal  Government  within  its  restricted 
sphere  should  set  an  example  to  the  State  governments,  especially  in  a 
matrer  so  vital  as  this  affecting  labor.  I believe  that  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  it  is  often  necessary,  and  even  where  not  necessary 
it  is  yet  often  wise,  that  there  should  be  organization  of  labor  in  order 
better  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  individual  wage-worker.  All  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  any  such  organization,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
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ducted  with  a due  and  decent  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  There 
are  in  this  country  some  labor  unions  which  have  habitually,  and  other 
labor  unions  which  have  often,  been  among  the  most  effective  agents 
in  working  for  good  citizenship  and  for  uplifting  the  condition  of  those 
whose  welfare  should  be  closest  to  our  hearts.  But  when  any  labor 
union  seeks  improper  ends,  or  seeks  to  achieve  proper  ends  by  improper 
means,  all  good  citizens  and  more  especially  all  honorable  public  ser- 
vants must  oppose  the  wrongdoing  as  resolutely  as  they  would  oppose 
the  wrongdoing  of  any  great  corporation.  Of  course  any  violence, 
brutality,  or  corruption,  should  not  for  one  moment  be  tolerated. 
Wage-workers  have  an  entire  right  to  organize  and  by  all  peaceful  and 
honorable  means  to  endeavor  to  persuade  their  fellows  to  join  with 
them  in  organizations.  They  have  a legal  right,  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be  a moral  right,  to  refuse  to  work  in 
company  with  men  who  decline  to  join  their  organizations.  They  have 
under  no  circumstances  the  right  to  commit  violence  upon  these, 
whether  capitalists  or  wage-workers,  who  refuse  to  support  their  or- 
ganizations, or  who  side  with  those  with  whom  they  are  at  odds ; for 
mob  rule  is  intolerable  in  any  form. 

The  wage-workers  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  protection  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  law.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  occupation 
railroad  men,  for  instance,  are  liable  to  be  maimed  in  doing  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  their  profession,  unless  the  railroad  companies  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  ample  provision  for  their  safety.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  been  zealous  in  enforcing  the  existing  law  for  this  purpose. 
That  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened.  Wherever  the  National 
Government  has  power  there  should  be  a stringent  employer’s  liability 
law,  which  should  apply  to  the  Government  itself  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  employer  of  labor. 

In  my  Message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  at  its  second  session, 
I urged  the  passage  of  an  employer’s  liability  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I now  renew  that  recommendation,  and  further  recommend 
that  the  Congress  appoint  a commission  to  make  a comprehensive  study 
of  employer’s  liability  with  the  view  of  extending  the  provisions  of  a 
great  and  constitutional  law  to  all  employments  within  the  scope  of 
Federal  power. 

The  Government  has  recognized  heroism  upon  the  water,  and  be- 
stows medals  of  honor  upon  those  persons  who  by  extreme  and  heroic 
daring  have  endangered  their  lives  in  saving,  or  endeavoring  to  save, 
lives  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  in  the  waters  over  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction,  or  upon  an  American  vessel.  This  recognition 
should  be  extended  to  cover  cases  of  conspicuous  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  saving  of  life  in  private  employments  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  land  commerce  of  the 
Nation. 

The  ever-increasing  casualty  list  upon  our  railroads  is  a matter  of 
grave  public  concern,  and  urgently  calls  for  action  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  matter  of  speed  and  comfort  of  railway  travel  our  railroads  give 
at  least  as  good  service  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  service  should  not  also  be  as  safe  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  it.  Many  of  our  leading  roads  have  been  foremost  in  the 
adoption  of  the  most  approved  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  travel- 
ers and  employees,  yet  the  list  of  clearly  avoidable  accidents  continues 
unduly  large.  The  passage  of  a law  requiring  the  adoption  of  a block- 
signal  system  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress.  I earnestly  concur  in 
that  recommendation,  and  would  also  point  out  to  the  Congress  the 
urgent  need  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  railroad  employees  in  train  service  upon  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  providing  that  only  trained  and 
experienced  persons  be  employed  in  positions  of  responsibility  connected 
with  the  operation  of  trains.  Of  course  nothing  can  ever  prevent  acci- 
dents caused  by  human  weakness  or  misconduct ; and  there  should  be 
drastic  punishment  for  any  railroad  employee,  whether  officer  or  man, 
who  by  issuance  of  wrong  orders  or  by  disobedience  of  orders  causes 
disaster.  The  law  of  1901,  requiring  interstate  railroads  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  all  accidents  to  passengers  and  employees  on  duty, 
should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  empower  the  Government  to  make  a 
personal  investigation,  through  proper  officers,  of  all  accidents  involving 
loss  of  life  which  seem  to  require  investigation,  with  a requirement  that 
the  results  of  such  investigation  be  made  public. 

The  safety-appliance  law,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1903, 
has  proved  beneficial  to  railway  employees,  and  in  order  that  its  pro- 
visions may  be  properly  carried  out,  the  force  of  inspectors  provided  for 
by  appropriation  should  be  largely  increased.  This  service  is  analogous 
to  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  and  deals  with  even  more  im- 
portant interests.  It  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  demon- 
strated its  utility,  and  should  receive  generous  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  no  objection  to  employees  of  the  Government  forming  or 
belonging  to  unions ; but  the  Government  can  neither  discriminate  for 
nor  discriminate  against  nonunion  men  who  are  in  its  employment,  or 
who  seek  to  be  employed  under  it.  Moreover,  it  is  a very  grave  im- 
propriety for  Government  employees  to  band  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  improperly  high  salaries  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Especially  is  this  true  of  those  within  the  classified  service. 
The  letter  carriers,  both  municipal  and  rural,  are  as  a whole  an  ex- 
cellent body  of  public  servants.  They  should  be  amply  paid.  But  their 
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payment  must  be  obtained  by  arguing  their  claims  fairly  and  honorably 
before  the  Congress,  and  not  by  banding  together  for  the  defeat  of 
those  Congressmen  who  refuse  to  give  promises  which  they  can  not  in 
conscience  give.  The  Administration  has  already  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  abuses  of  this  nature;  but  it  will  be  wise  for  the 
Congress  to  supplement  this  action  by  legislation. 

Much  can  be  done  by  the  Government  in  labor  matters  merely  by 
giving  publicity  to  certain  conditions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  has  done 
excellent  work  of  this  kind  in  many  different  directions.  I shall  shortly 
lay  before  you  in  a special  message  the  full  report  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  into  the  Colorado  mining  strike,  as  this  was  a strike 
in  which  certain  very  evil  forces,  which  are  more  or  less  at  work  every- 
where under  the  conditions  of  modern  industrialism,  became  startlingly 
prominent.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  through  the  Labor  Bureau,  should  compile  and 
arrange  for  the  Congress  a list  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  various  States, 
and  should  be  given  the  means  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Congress 
upon  the  labor  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  regions 
throughout  the  country,  both  as  to  wages,  as  to  hours  of  labor,  as  to 
the  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  as  to  the  effect  in  the  various 
labor  centers  of  immigration  from  abroad.  In  this  investigation  es- 
pecial attention  should  be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and 
child-labor  legislation  in  the  several  States.  Such  an  investigation 
must  necessarily  take  into  account  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
this  question  of  child  labor  is  connected.  These  problems  can  be  ac- 
tually met,  in  most  cases,  only  by  the  States  themselves;  but  the  lack 
of  proper  legislation  in  one  State  in  such  a matter  as  child  labor  often 
renders  it  excessively  difficult  to  establish  protective  restriction  upon 
the  work  in  another  State  having  the  same  industries,  so  that  the  worst 
tends  to  drag  down  the  better.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Nation  at  least  to  endeavor  to  secure  comprehensive  information 
as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  of  children  in  the  different  States.  Such 
investigation  and  publication  by  the  National  Government  would  tend 
toward  the  securing  of  approximately  uniform  legislation  of  the  proper 
character  among  the  several  States. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  great  corporations  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  act  directly  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  labor,  be- 
cause great  corporations  can  become  such  only  by  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  interstate  commerce  is  peculiarly  the  field  of  the 
General  Government.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  expect  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  in  great  corporations  by  State  action.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  an  argument  that  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the 
States  because  more  than  one  State  pursues  the  policy  of  creating 
on  easy  terms  corporations  which  are  never  operated  within  that 
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State  at  all,  but  in  other  States  whose  laws  the)/  ignore.  The 
National  Government  alone  can  deal  adequately  with  these  great 
corporations.  To  try  to  deal  with  them  in  an  intemperate,  de- 
structive, or  demagogic  spirit  would,  in  all  probability,  meari  that 
nothing  whatever  would  be  accomplished,  and,  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  if  anything  were  accomplished  it  would  be  of  a harmful  nature. 
The  American  people  need  to  continue  to  show  the  very  qualities  that 
they  have  shown — that  is,  moderation,  good  sense,  the  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  doing  any  damage,  and  yet  the  quiet  determination  to  proceed, 
step  by  step,  without  halt  and  without  hurry,  in  eliminating  or  at  least 
in  minimizing  whatever  of  mischief  or  evil  there  is  to  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  conduct  of  great  corporations.  They  are  acting  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  wealth,  either  individual  or  corporate.  They  are 
not  against  the  rich  man  any  more  than  against  the  poor  man.  On  the 
Contrary,  they  are  friendly  alike  toward  rich  man  and  toward  poor  man, 
provided  only  that  each  acts  in  a spirit  of  justice  and  decency  toward 
his  fellows.  Great  corporations  are  necessary,  and  only  men  of  great 
and  singular  mental  power  can  manage  such  corporations  successfully, 
and  such  men  must  have  great  rewards.  But  these  corporations  should 
he  managed  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a whole. 
Where  this  can  be  done  under  the  present  laws  it  must  be  done.  Where 
these  laws  come  short  others  should  be  enacted  to  supplement  them. 

Yet  we  must  never  forget  the  determining  factor  in  every  kind  of 
work,  of  head  or  hand,  must  be  the  man’s  own  good  sense,  courage, 
and  kindliness.  More  important  than  any  legislation  is  the  gradual 
growth  of  a feeling  of  responsibility  and  forbearance  among  capitalists 
and  wage-workers  alike ; a feeling  of  respect  on  the  part  of  each  man 
for  the  rights  of  others ; a feeling  of  broad  community  of  interest,  not 
merely  of  capitalists  among  themselves,  and  of  wage-workers  among 
themselves,  but  of  capitalists  and  wage-workers  in  their  relations  to. 
each  other,  and  of  both  in  their  relations  to  their  fellows  who  with  them 
make  up  the  body  politic.  There  are  many  captains  of  industry,  many 
labor  leaders,  who  realize  this.  A recent  speech  by  the  president  of  one 
of  our  great  railroad  systems  to  the  employees  of  that  system  contains 
sound  common  sense.  It  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

“ It  is  my  belief  we  can  better  serve  each  other,  better  understand 
the  man  as  well  as  his  business,  when  meeting  face  to  face,  exchanging 
views,  and  realizing  from  personal  contact  we  serve  but  one  interest, 
that  of  our  mutual  prosperity. 

“ Serious  misunderstandings  can  not  occur  where  personal  good  will 
exists  and  opportunity  for  personal  explanation  is  present. 

“In  my  early  business  life  I had  experience  with  men  of  affairs  of 
a character  to  make  me  desire  to  avoid  creating  a like  feeling  of  resent- 
ment to  myself  and  the  interests  in  my  charge,  should  fortune  ever 
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0lace  me  in  authority,  and  I am  solicitous  of  a measure  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  our  employees  that  I shali  hope  may  be 
warranted  by  the  fairness  and  good  fellowship  I intend  shall  prevan 

in  our  relationship. 

« But  do  not  feel  I am  disposed  to  grant  unreasonable  requests, 
spend  the  money  of  our  company  unnecessarily  or  without  value  re- 
ceived, nor  expect  the  days  of  mistakes  are  disappearing,  or  that  cause 
for  complaint  will  not  continually  occur ; simply  to  correct  such  abuses 
as  may  be  discovered,  to  better  conditions  as  fast  as  reasonably  may  be 
expected,  constantly  striving,  with  varying  success,  for  that  improve- 
ment we  all  desire,  to  convince  you  there  is  a force  at  work  in  the  rig. 
direction,  all  the  time  making  progress— is  the  disposition  with  whic 
I have  come  among  you,  asking  your  good  will  and  encouragemen  . 

“ The  day  has  gone  by  when  a coqioration  can  be  handled  success- 
fully in  defiance  of  the  public  will,  even  though  that  will  be  unreason- 
able and  wrong.  A public  may  be  led,  but  not  driven,  and  pre  er  o 
eo  with  it  and  shape  or  modify,  in  a measure,  its  opinion,  rather  a 
be  swept  from  my  bearings,  with  loss  to  myself  and  the  interests  m my 

^“Violent  prejudice  exists  towards  corporate  activity  and  capital  to- 
dav  much  of  it  founded  in  reason,  more  in  apprehension,  and  a large 
measure  is  due  to  the  personal  traits  of  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  in- 
competent, and  offensive  men  in  positions  of  authority.  The  accom- 
plishment of  results  by  indirection,  the  endeavor  to  thwart  the  intention, 
if  not  the  expressed  letter  of  the  law  (the  will  of  *e  people),  a dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others,  a disposition  to  withhold  whac  is  due, 
to  force  by  main  strength  or  inactivity  a result  not  justified,  depen  mg 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  claimant  and  his  indisposition  to  become 
involved  in  litigation,  has  created  a sentiment  harmful  in  the  extreme 
and  a disposition  to  consider  anything  fair  that  gives  gam  to  the  mdi- 

vidual  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

“ If  corporations  are  to  continue  to  do  the  world  s work,  as  they  are 

best  fitted  to,  these  qualities  in  their  representatives  that  have  resulte 
in  the  present  prejudice  against  them  must  be  relegated  to  the  bac  - 
ground.  The  corporations  must  come  out  into  the  open  and  see  and 
be  seen.  They  must  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  and  ask  for 
what  they  want,  and  no  more,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  satisfactorily 
what  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  public  if  they  are  given  their  desires ; 
for  they  are  permitted  to  exist  not  that  they  may  make  money  solely, 
but  that  they  may  effectively  serve  those  from  whom  they  derive  their 

P “ Publicity,  and  not  secrecy,  will  win  hereafter,  and  laws  be  construed 
by  their  intent  and  not  by  their  letter,  otherwise  public  utilities  will  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  public  which  created  them,  even  though 
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the  service  be  less  efficient  and  the  result  less  satisfactory  from  a finan- 
cial standpoint.” 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  made  careful  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  many  important  corporations.  It  will  make  a special  report 
on  the  beef  industry. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  creation 
by  co-operation,  not  antagonism ; by  making  constructive  legislation, 
not  destructive  prosecution,  the  immediate  object  of  its  inquiries;  by 
conservative  investigation  of  law  and  fact,  and  by  refusal  to  issue 
incomplete  and  hence  necessarily  inaccurate  reports.  Its  policy  being 
thus  one  of  open  inquiry  into,  and  not  attack  upon,  business,  the  Bureau 
has  been  able  to  gain  not  only  the  confidence,  but,  better  still,  the  co- 
operation of  men  engaged  in  legitimate  business. 

The  Bureau  offers  to  the  Congress  the  means  of  getting  at  the  cost 
of  production  of  our  various  great  staples  of  commerce. 

Of  necessity  the  careful  investigation  of  special  corporations  will 
afford  the  Commissioner  knowledge  of  certain  business  facts,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  might  be  an  improper  infringement  of  private  rights. 
The  method  of  making  public  the  results  of  these  investigations  affords, 
under  the  law,  a means  for  the  protection  of  private  rights.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  all  facts  except  such  as  would  give  to  another  corpora- 
tion information  which  would  injure  the  legitimate  business  of  a 
competitor  and  destroy  the  incentive  for  individual  superiority  and 
thrift. 

The  Bureau  has  also  made  exhaustive  examinations  into  the  legal 
condition  under  which  corporate  business  is  carried  on  in  the  various 
States;  into  all  judicial  decisions  on  the  subject;  and  into  the  various 
systems  of  corporate  taxation  in  use.  I call  special  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau ; and  I earnestly  ask  that  the  Congress 
carefully  consider  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner 
on  this  subject. 

The  business  of  insurance  vitally  affects  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  is  national  and  not  local  in  its  application.  It 
involves  a multitude  of  transactions  among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  and  between  American  companies  and  foreign  governments.  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  can  not  constitutionally  be  extended  to  cover 
interstate  transactions  in  insurance. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  strive  to  keep  the  highways  of  commerce 
open  to  all  on  equal  terms ; and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  a com- 
plete stop  to  all  rebates.  Whether  the  shipper  or  the  railroad  is  to 
blame  makes  no  difference ; the  rebate  must  be  stopped,  the  abuses  of 
the  private  car  and  private  terminal-track  and  side-track  systems  must 
be  stopped,  and  the  legislation  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  which 
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declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  offer  grant, 
give,  solicit  accept-  or  receive  any  rebate,  concession,  or  discrimination 
in  respect  of  the  transportation  of  any  property  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  whereby  such  property  shall  by  any  device  whatever  be 
transported  at  a less  rate  than  that  named  in  the  tariffs  published  by 
the  carrier  must  be  enforced.  For  some  time  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  it  remained  a mooted  question  whether 
that  act  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
oower,  after  it  had  found  a challenged  rate  to  be  unreasonable,  to  de- 
clare what  thereafter  should,  prima  facie,  be  the  reasonable  maximum 
rate  for  the  transportation  in  dispute.  The  Supreme  Court  finally 
resolved  that  question  in  the  negative,  so  that  as  the  law  now  stands 
the  Commission  simply  possess  the  bare  power  to  denounce  a particular 
rate  as  unreasonable.  While  I am  of  the  opinion  that  at  present  it 
would  be  undesirable,  if  it  were  not  impracticable,  finally  to  CiOthe  tlm 
Commission  with  general  authority  to  fix  railroad  rates,  I do  believe 
that,  as  a fair  security  to  shippers,  the  Commission  should  be  vested 
with  the  power,  where  a given  rate  has  been  challenged  and  after  full 
hearing  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to  decide,  subject  to  judicial  review, 
what  shall  be  a reasonable  rate  to  take  its  place;  the  ruling  of  the 
Commission  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  to  obtain  unless  and  until 
it  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  review.  The  Government  must  in  in- 
creasing degree  supervise  and  regulate  the  workings  of  the  railways 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce ; and  such  increased  supervision  is  the 
only  alternative  to  an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one  hand  or 
a still  more  radical  policy  on  the  other.  In  my  judgment  the  most 
important  legislative  act  now  needed  as  regards  the  regulation  of 
corporations  is  this  act  to  confer  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  to  revise  rates  and  regulations,  the  revised  rate  to  at 
once  go  into  effect,  and  stay  in  effect  unless  and  until  the  court  of 

review  reverses  it. 

Steamship  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  protected 
in  our  coastwise  trade  should  be  held  to  a strict  observance  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act. 

In  pursuing  the  set  plan  to  make  the  city  of  Washington  an  example 
to  other  American  municipalities  several  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  legislators.  In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  this  country  should 
clearly  understand  that  no  amount  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  above 
all  no  leadership  in  international  industrial  competition,  can  in  any 
way  atone  for  the  sapping  of  the  vitality  of  those  who  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  working  classes.  The  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  the  small  shop  keepers,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  any  country ; and  upon  their  well-being,  generation 
after  generation,  the  well-being  of  the  country  and  the  race  depends. 
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Rapid  development  in  wealth  and  industrial  leadership  is  a good  thing, 
but  only  if  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  improvement,  and  not  deteriora- 
tion, physical  and  moral  The  over-crowding  of  cities  and  the  draining 
of  country  districts  are  unhealthy  and  even  dangerous  symptoms  in 
our  modern  life.  We  should  not  permit  overcrowding  in  cities.  In 
certain  European  cities  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  population  of 
towns  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  a very  limited  density  for  a given 
area,  so  that  the  increase  in  density  must  be  continually  pushed  back 
into  a broad  zone  around  the  center  of  the  town,  this  zone  having  great 
avenues  or  parks  within  it.  The  death-rate  statistics  show  a terrible 
increase  in  mortality,  and  especially  in  infant  mortality,  in  overcrowded 
tenements.  The  poorest  families  in  tenement  houses  live  in  one  room, 
and  it  appears  that  in  these  one-room  tenements  the  average  death 
rate  for  a number  of  given  cities  at  home  and  abroad  is  about  twice 
what  it  is  in  a two-room  tenement,  four  times  what  it  is  in  a three-room 
tenement,  and  eight  times  what  it  is  in  a tenement  consisting  of  four 
rooms  or  over.  These  figures  vary  somewhat  for  different  cities,  but 
they  approximate  in  each  city  those  given  above ; and  in  all  cases  the 
increase  of  mortality,  and  especially  of  infant  mortality,  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  rooms  used  by  the  family  and  with  the  con- 
sequent overcrowding  is  startling.  The  slum  exacts  a heavy  total  of 
death  from  those  who  dwell  therein ; and  this  is  the  case  not  merely 
in  the  great  crowded  slums  of  high  buildings  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
but  in  the  alley  slums  of  Washington.  In  Washington  people  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  the  harm  that  this  causes.  No  Christian  and  civilized 
community  can  afford  to  show  a happy-go-lucky  lack  of  concern  for 
the  youth  of  to-day ; for,  if  so,  the  community  will  have  to  pay  a terrible 
penalty  of  financial  burden  and  social  degradation  in  the  to-morrow. 
There  should  be  severe  child-labor  and  factory-inspection  laws.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  married  women  should  not  work  in  factories.  The 
prime  duty  of  the  man  is  to  work,  to  be  the  breadwinner;  the  prime 
duty  of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  mother,  the  housewife.  All  questions 
of  tariff  and  finance  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  tremendous,  the  vital  importance  of  trying  to  shape  conditions  so 
that  these  two  duties  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  can  be  fulfilled 
uncier  reasonably  favorable  circumstances.  If  a race  does  not  have 
plenty  of  children,  or  if  the  children  do  not  grow  up,  or  if  when  they 
grow  up  they  are  unhealthy  in  body  and  stunted  or  vicious  in  mind, 
then  that  race  is  decadent,  and  no  heaping  up  of  wealth,  no  splendor  of 
momentary  material  prosperity,  can  avail  in  any  degree  as  offsets. 

The  Congress  has  the  same  power  of  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  the  State  legislatures  have  for  the  various  States. 
The  problems  incident  to  our  highly  complex  modern  industrial  civil- 
ization. with  its  manifold  and  perplexing  tendencies  both  for  good  and 
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for  evil,  are  far  less  sharply  eccentuated  in  the  city  of  Washington 
than  in  most  other  cities.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  easier  to  deal  with 
the  various  phases  of  these  problems  in  Washington,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  should  be  a model  for  the  other  mumcipa 
governments  of  the  Nation,  in  all  such  matters  as  supervision  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  the  creation  of  small  parks  in  the  districts  inhabited 
by  the  poor,  in  laws  affecting  labor,  in  laws  providing  for  the  taking 
care  of  the  children,  in  truant  laws,  and  in  providing  schools. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  taking  care  of  children,  much  advantage  could 
be  gained  by  a careful  study  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  such 
States  as  Illinois  and  Colorado  by  the  juvenile  courts.  The  work  of 
the  juvenile  court  is  ready  a work  of  character  building.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  young  boys  and  young  girls  who  go  wrong 
should  not  be  treated  as  criminals,  not  even  necessarily  as  needing 
reformation,  but  rather  as  needing  to  have  their  characters  formed,  and 
for  this  end  to  have  them  tested  and  developed  by  a system  of  probation. 
Much  admirable  work  has  been  done  in  many  of  our  Commonwealths 
by  earnest  men  and  women  who  have  made  a special  study  of  the  needs 
of  those  classes  of  children  which  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  therefore  the  greatest  number  of  adult  offend- 
ers ; and  by  their  aid,  and  by  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the  different 
States  and  cities  in  these  matters,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  a good 
code  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Several  considerations  suggest  the  need  for  a systematic  investigation 
into  and  improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  Washington.  The 
hidden  residential  alleys  are  breeding  grounds  of  vice  and  disease,  and 
should  be  opened  into  minor  streets.  For  a number  of  years  influential 
citizens  have  joined  with  the  District  Commissioners,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  secure  laws  permitting  the  condemnation  of  insanitary  dwell- 
ings. The  local  death  rates,  especially  from  preventable  diseases,  are 
so  unduly  high  as  to  suggest  that  the  exceptional  wholesomeness  of 
Washington’s  better  sections  is  offset  by  bad  conditions  in  her  poorer 
neighborhoods.  A special  “ Commission  on  Housing  and  Health  Con- 
ditions in  the  National  Capital”  would  not  only  bring  about  the 
reformation  of  existing  evils,  but  would  also  formulate  an  appropriate 
building  code  to  protect  the  city  from  mammoth  brick  tenements  and 
other  evils  which  threaten  to  develop  here  as  they  have  in  other  cities. 
That  the  Nation’s  Capital  should  be  made  a model  for  other  municipali- 
ties is  an  ideal  which  appeals  to  all  patriotic  citizens  everywhere,  and 
such  a special  Commission  might  map  out  and  organize  the  city’s  future 
development  in  lines  of  civic  social  service,  just  as  Major  D Knfant  and 
the  recent  Park  Commission  planned  the  arrangement  of  her  streets 

and  parks. 

It  is  mortifying  to  remember  that  Washington  has  no  compulsory 
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school  attendance  law  and  that  careful  inquiries  indicate  the  habitual 
absence  from  school  of  some  twenty  per  cent  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  consider 
the  problems  of  neglected  child  life  or  the  benefits  of  compulsory 
education  in  other  cities  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
National  Capital  is  a law  requiring  the  school  attendance  of  all  children, 
this  law  to  be  enforced  by  attendance  agents  directed  by  the  board  of 
education. 

Public  play  grounds  are  necessary  means  for  the  development  of 
wholesome  citizenship  in  modern  cities.  It  is  important  that  the  work 
inaugurated  here  through  voluntary  efforts  should  be  taken  up  and 
extended  through  Congressional  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  to 
equip  and  maintain  numerous  convenient  small  play  grounds  upon  land 
which  can  be  secured  without  purchase  or  rental.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  small  vacant  places  be  purchased  and  reserved  as  small-park  play 
grounds  in  densely  settled  sections  of  the  city  which  now  have  no  public 
open  spaces  and  are  destined  soon  to  be  built  up  solidly.  All  these 
needs  should  be  met  immediately.  To  meet  them  would  entail  ex- 
penses ; but  a corresponding  saving  could  be  made  by  stopping  the 
building  of  streets  and  levelling  of  ground  for  purposes  largely  specu- 
lative in  outlying  parts  of  the  city. 

There  are  certain  offenders,  whose  criminality  takes  the  shape  of 
brutality  and  cruelty  towards  the  weak,  who  need  a special  tvpe  of 
punishment.  The  wife-beater,  for  example,  is  inadequately  punished 
by  imprisonment ; for  imprisonment  may  often  mean  nothing  to  him, 
while  it  may  cause  hunger  and  want  to  the  wife  and  children  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  his  brutality.  Probably  some  form  of  corporal 
punishment  would  be  the  most  adequate  way  of  meeting  this  kind  of 
crime. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  into  an  educational  in- 
stitution with  a faculty  of  two  thousand  specialists  making  research 
into  all  the  sciences  of  production.  The  Congress  appropriates,  directly 
and  indirectly,  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  carry  on  this  work. 
It  reaches  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  lately  come  under  our  flag.  Co-operation  is  had  with  the  State 
experiment  stations,  and  with  many  other  institutions  and  individuals. 
The  world  is  carefully  searched  for  new  varieties  of  grains,  fruits, 
grasses,  vegetables,  trees,  and  shrubs,  suitable  to  various  localities  in 
our  country ; and  marked  benefit  to  our  producers  has  resulted. 

The  activities  of  our  age  in  lines  of  research  have  reached  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  inspired  them  with  ambition  to  know  more  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  forces  of  nature  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
Nearly  half  of  the  people  of  this  country  devote  their  energies  to  grow- 
ing things  from  the  soil.  Until  a recent  date  little  has  been  done  to 
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prepare  these  millions  for  their  life  work.  In  most  lines  ot  human 
activity  college-trained  men  are  the  leaders.  The  farmer  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  special  training  until  the  Congress  made  provision  for  it 
forty  years  ago.  During  these  years  progress  has  been  made  and 
teachers  have  been  prepared.  Over  five  thousand  students  are  in  at- 
tendance at  our  State  agricultural  colleges.  The  Federal  Government 
expends  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  toward  this  education  and  for 
research  in  Washington  and  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  facilities  for  post-graduate  work 
to  five  hundred  young  men  during  the  last  seven  years,  preparing  them 
for  advance  lines  of  work  in  the  Department  and  in  the  State  institu- 
tions. 

The  facts  concerning  meteorology  and  its  relations  to  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  are  being  systematically  inquired  into.  Temperature  and  moist- 
ure are  controlling  factors  in  all  agricultural  operations.  The  seasons  of 
the  cyclones  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  their  paths  are  being  forecasted 
with  increasing  accuracy.  The  cold  winds  that  come  from  the  north 
are  anticipated  and  their  times  and  intensity  told  to  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  fruiterers  in  all  southern  localities. 

We  sell  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  animals  and 
animal  products  to  foreign  countries  every  year,  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing our  own  people  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  than  any  other  nation 
is  able  to  provide  for  its  people.  Successful  manufacturing  depends 
primarily  on  cheap  food,  which  accounts  to  a considerable  extent  for 
our  growth  in  this  direction.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  care- 
ful inspection  of  meats,  guards  the  health  of  our  people  and  gives 
clean  bills  of  health  to  deserving  exports;  it  is  prepared  to  deal 
promptly  with  imported  diseases  of  animals,  and  maintain  the  excel- 
lence of  our  flocks  and  herds  in  this  respect.  There  should  be  an 
annual  census  of  the  live  stock  of  the  Nation. 

We  sell  abroad  about  six  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  plants 
and  their  products  every  year.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
import  from  foreign  countries  such  grains  as  are  suitable  to  our  vary- 
ing localities.  Seven  years  ago  we  bought  three-fourths  of  our  rice ; 
by  helping  the  rice  growers  on  the  Gulf  coast  to  secure  seeds  from 
the  Orient  suited  to  their  conditions,  and  by  giving  them  adequate 
protection,  they  now  supply  home  demand  and  export  to  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  to  other  rice-growing  countries.  Wheat 
and  other  grains  have  been  imported  from  light-rainfall  countries  to 
our  lands  in  the  West  and  Southwest  that  have  not  grown  crops  be- 
cause of  light  precipitation,  resulting  in  an  extensive  addition  to  our 
cropping  area  and  our  home-making  territory  that  can  not  be  irrigated. 
Ten  million  bushels  of  first-class  macaroni  wheat  were  grown  from 
these  experimental  importations  last  year.  Fruits  suitable  to  our  soils 
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and  climates  are  being  imported  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World — the  fig  from  Turkey,  the  almond  from  Spain,  the  date  from 
Algeria,  the  mango  from  India.  We  are  helping  our  fruit  growers 
to  get  their  crops  into  European  markets  by  studying  methods  of  pres- 
ervation  through  refrigeration,  packing,  and  handling,  which  have 
been  quite  successful.  We  are  helping  our  hop  growers  by  importing 
varieties  that  ripen  earlier  and  later  than  the  kinds  they  have  been 
raising,  thereby  lengthening  the  harvesting  season.  The  cotton  crop 
of  the  country  is  threatened  with  root  rot,  the  bollworm,  and  the  boll 
weevil.  Our  pathologists  will  find  immune  varieties  that  will  resist 
the  root  disease,  and  the  bollworm  can  be  dealt  with,  but  the  boll 
weevil  is  a serious  menace  to  the  cotton  crop.  It  is  a Central  American 
insect  that  has  become  acclimated  in  Texas  and  has  done  great  dam- 
age. A scientist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  the 
weevil  at  home  in  Guatemala  being  kept  in  check  by  an  ant,  which  has 
been  brought  to  our  cotton  fields  for  observation.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  may  serve  a good  purpose. 

The  soils  of  the  country  are  getting  attention  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint,  and  interesting  results  are  following.  We  have  duplicates 
of  the  soils  that  grow  the  wrapper  tobacco  in  Sumatra  and  the  filler 
tobacco  in  Cuba.  It  will  be  only  a question  of  time  when  the  large 
amounts  paid  to  these  countries  will  be  paid  to  our  own  people.  The 
i eclamation  of  alkali  lands  is  progressing,  to  give  object  lessons  to 
our  people  in  methods  by  which  worthless  lands  may  be  made  pro- 
ductive. 

1 he  insect  friends  and  enemies  of  the  farmer  are  getting  attention. 
The  enemy  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was  found  near  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  is  now  cleaning  up  all  our  orchards.  The  fig-fertilizing 
insect  imported  from  Turkey  has  helped  to  establish  an  industry  in 
California  that  amounts  to  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  dried 
figs  annually,  and  is  extending  over  the  Pacific  coast.  A parasitic 
fly  from  South  Africa  is  keeping  in  subjection  the  black  scale,  the 
worst  pest  of  the  orange  and  lemon  industry  in  California. 

Careful  preliminary  work  is  being  done  towards  producing  our  own 
silk.  The  mulberry  is  being  distributed  in  large  numbers,  eggs  are 
being  imported  and  distributed,  improved  reels  were  imported  from 
Europe  last  year,  and  two  expert  reelers  were  brought  to  Washington 
to  reel  the  crop  of  cocoons  and  teach  the  art  to  our  own  people. 

The  crop-reporting  system  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being 
brought  closer  to  accuracy  every  year.  It  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  reporters  selected  from  people  in  eight  vocations  in  life.  It 
has  arrangements  with  most  European  countries  for  interchange  of 
estimates,  so  that  our  people  may  know  as  nearly  as  possible  with  what 
they  must  compete. 
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During  the  two  and  a half  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  reclamation  act  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  surveys 
and  examinations  of  the  opportunities  for  reclamation  in  the  thirteen 
States  and  three  Territories  of  the  arid  West*  Construction  has  already 
been  begun  on  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  irrigation  works, 
and  plans  are  being  completed  for  works  which  will  utilize  the  funds 
now  available.  The  operations  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Reclamation 
Service,  a corps  of  engineers  selected  through  competitive  civil-service 
examinations.  This  corps  includes  experienced  consulting  and  con- 
structing engineers  as  well  as  various  experts  in  mechanical  and  legal 
matters,  and  is  composed  largely  of  men  who  have  spent  most  of  their 
lives  in  practical  affairs  connected  with  irrigation.  The  larger  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  and  it  now  remains  to  execute  with  care,  econ- 
omy, and  thoroughness  the  work  which  has  been  laid  out.  All  im- 
portant details  are  being  carefully  considered  by  boards  of  consulting 
engineers,  selected  for  their  thorough  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Each  project  is  taken  up  on  the  ground  by  competent  men  and 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  creation  of  prosperous  homes,  and 
of  promptly  refunding  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
reclamation  act  has  been  found  to  be  remarkably  complete  and  effec- 
tive, and  so  broad  in  its  provisions  that  a wide  range  of  undertakings 
has  been  possible  under  it.  At  the  same  time,  economy  is  guaranteed 
by  the  fact  that  the  funds  must  ultimately  be  returned  to  be  used  over 
again. 

It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  forest-reserve  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration that  the  reserves  are  for  use.  Whatever  interferes  with 
the  use  of  their  resources  is  to  be  avoided  by  every  possible  means.  But 
these  resources  must  be  used  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  permanent. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Government  is  just  now  a subject  of  vivid 
public  interest  throughout  the  West  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  general.  The  forest  reserves  themselves  are  of  extreme  value 
to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  all  the  western  public- 
land  States.  They  powerfully  affect  the  use  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  They  are  of  special  importance  because  they  preserve  the  water 
supply  and  the  supply  of  timber  for  domestic  purposes,  and  so  pro- 
mote settlement  under  the  reclamation  act.  Indeed,  they  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  every  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  West. 

Forest  reserves  are  created  for  two  principal  purposes.  The  first 
is  to  preserve  the  water  supply.  This  is  their  most  important  use. 
The  principal  users  of  the  water  thus  preserved  are  irrigation  ranchers 
and  settlers,  cities  and  towns  to  whom  their  municipal  water  supplies 
are  of  the  very  first  importance,  users  and  furnishers  of  water  power,, 
and  the  users  of  water  for  domestic,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other 
purposes.  All  these  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  forest  reserves. 
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The  second  reason  for  which  forest  reserves  are  created  is  to  preserve 
the  timber  supply  for  various  classes  of  wood  users.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  are  settlers  under  the  reclamation  act  and  other 
acts,  for  whom  a cheap  and  accessible  supply  of  timber  for  domestic 
uses  is  absolutely  necessary ; miners  and  prospectors,  who  are  in  serious 
danger  of  losing  their  timber  supply  by  fire  or  through  export  by 
lumber  companies  when  timber  lands  adjacent  to  their  mines  pass 
into  private  ownership ; lumbermen,  transportation  companies,  build- 
ers, and  commercial  interests  in  general. 

Although  the  wisdom  of  creating  forest  reserves  is  nearly  every- 
where heartily  recognized,  yet  in  a few  localities  there  has  been  mis- 
understanding and  complaint.  The  following  statement  is  therefore 
desirable : 

The  forest  reserve  policy  can  be  successful  only  when  it  has  the 
full  support  of  the  people  of  the  West.  It  can  not  safely,  and  should 
not  in  any  case,  be  imposed  upon  them  against  their  will.  But  neither 
can  we  accept  the  views  of  those  whose  only  interest  in  the  forest  is 
temporary ; who  are  anxious  to  reap  what  they  have  not  sown  and 
then  move  away,  leaving  desolation  behind  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  everywhere  and  always  the  interest  of  the  permanent  settler  and 
the  permanent  business  man,  the  man  with  a stake  in  the  country, 
which  must  be  considered  and  which  must  decide. 

o ^ es t reserves  within  railroad  and  wagon-road  land- 
grant  limits  will  hereafter,  as  for  the  past  three  years,  be  so  managed 
as  to  prevent  the  issue,  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  of  base  for  ex- 
change or  lieu  selection  (usually  called  scrip).  In  all  cases  where 
forest  reserves  within  areas  covered  by  land  grants  appear  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  settlers,  miners,  or  others,  the  Government 
lands  within  such  proposed  forest  reserves  will,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  pending  the  completion  of  such  nego- 
tiations with  the  owners  of  the  land  grants  as  will  prevent  the  creation 
of  so-called  scrip. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  make  forest  reserves  without  first 
getting  definite  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  character  of  land 
and  timber  within  their  boundaries.  This  method  of  action  often  re- 
sulted in  badly  chosen  boundaries  and  consequent  injustice  to  settlers 
and  others.  Therefore  this  Administration  adopted  the  present  method 
of  first  withdrawing  the  land  from  disposal,  followed  by  careful  ex- 
amination on  the  ground  and  the  preparation  of  detailed  maps  and 
descriptions,  before  any  forest  reserve  is  created. 

1 have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  confusion  which  exists 
m Government  fcirest  matters  because  the  work  is  scattered  among 
three  independent  organizations.  1 he  United  States  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  nations  in  which  the  forest  work  of  the  Government  is 
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not  concentrated  under  one  department,  in  consonance  with  the  plainest 
dictates  of  good  administration  and  common  sense.  The  present  ar- 
rangement  is  bad  from  every  point  of  view.  Merely  to  mention  it  is 
to  prove  that  it  should  be  terminated  at  once.  As  I have  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended, all  the  forest  work  of  the  Government  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the  larger  part  of 
that  work  is  already  done,  where  practically  all  of  the  trained  for- 
esters of  the  Government  are  employed,  where  chiefly  in  Washington 
there  is  comprehensive  first-class  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
reserves  acquired  on  the  ground,  where  all  problems  relating  to  growth 
from  the  soil  are  already  gathered,  and  where  all  the  sciences  auxiliary 
to  forestry  are  at  hand  for  prompt  and  effective  co-operation.  These 
reasons  are  decisive  in  themselves,  but  it  should  be  added  that  the 
great  organizations  of  citizens  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  for- 
est-reserves, such  as  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  the  National 
Wool  Growers’  Association,  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the  na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress,  and  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  have  uni- 
formly, emphatically,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly,  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  placing  all  Government  forest  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  that  Depart- 
ment for  it.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  forest  services  of  nearly  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  are  under  the  respective  departments  of 
agriculture,  while  in  but  two  of  the  smaller  nations  and  in  one  colony 
are  they  under  the  department  of  the  interior.  This  is  the  result  of 
long  and  varied  experience  and  it  agrees  fully  with  the  requirements 
of  good  administration  in  our  own  case. 

The  creation  of  a forest  service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  for  its  important  results : 

First.  A better  handling  of  all  forest  work ; because  it  will  be  under 
a single  head,  and  because  the  vast  and  indispensable  experience  of 
the  Department  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  forest  reserves,  to  for- 
estry in  general,  and  to  other  forms  of  production  from  the  soil,  will 
be  easily  and  rapidly  accessible. 

Second.  The  reserves  themselves,  being  handled  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  in  the  field,  instead  of  the  man  in  the  office,  will  be 
more  easily  and  more  widely  useful  to  the  people  of  the  West  than  has 
been  the  case  hitherto. 

Third.  Within  a comparatively  short  time  the  reserves  will  become 
self-supporting.  This  is  important,  because  continually  and  rapidly 
increasing  appropriations  will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  this 
exceedingly  important  interest  of  the  Nation,  and  they  can  and  should 
be  ofiset  by  returns  from  the  National  forests.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances the  forest  possessions  of  other  great  nations  form  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  their  governments. 
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Every  administrative  officer  concerned  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  the  proposed  consolidation  of  forest  work  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I myself  have  urged  it  more  than  once  in  former 
messages.  Again  I commend  it  to  the  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large  and  of 
the  West  in  particular  have  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  delay. 

I call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  again  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  on  the  Public  Lands  forwarded  by  me  to 
the  second  session  of  the  present  Congress.  The  Commission  has 
prosecuted  its  investigations  actively  during  the  past  season,  and  a 
second  report  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  forest  reserves  I desire  again  to 
urge  upon  the  Congress  the  importance  of  authorizing  the  President 
to  set  aside  certain  portions  of  these  reserves  or  other  public  lands  as 
game  refuges  for  the  preservation  of  the  bison,  the  wapiti,  and  other 
large  beasts  once  so  abundant  in  our  woods  and  mountains  and  on  our 
great  plains,  and  now  tending  toward  extinction.  Every  support 
should  be  given  to  the  authorities  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  their 
successful  efforts  at  preserving  the  large  creatures  therein ; and  at  very 
little  expense  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  other  regions  which  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  agricultural  settlement  could  be  similarly  utilized. 
We  owe  it  to  future  generations  to  keep  alive  the  noble  and  beautiful 
creatures  which  by  their  presence  add  such  distinctive  character  to  the 
American  wilderness.  The  limits  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  should  be 
extended  southwards.  The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  should  be  made 
a national  park  , and  the  national-park  system  should  include  the  Yosem- 
ite  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  groves  of  giant  trees  in  California. 

The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  have  a claim  upon  the  Nation  such 
as  no  other  body  of  our  citizens  possess.  The  Pension  Bureau  has 

never  in  its  history  been  managed  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than 
is  now  the  case. 

The  progress  of  the  Indians  toward  civilization,  though  not  rapid,  is 
perhaps  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
Within  the  past  year  many  tribes  have  shown,  in  a degree  greater  than 
ever  before,  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  work.  This  changed 
attitude  is  in  part  due  to  the  policy  recently  pursued  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  subsistence  to  the  Indians,  and  thus  forcing  them,  through 
sheer  necessity,  to  work  for  a livelihood.  The  policy,  though  severe 
is  a useful  one,  but  it  is  to  be  exercised  only  with  judgment  and  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  each  communitv 
for  which  it  is  intended.  On  or  near  the  Indian  reservations  there  is 
usually  very  little  demand  for  labor,  and  if  the  Indians  are  to  earn 
their  living  and  when  work  can  not  be  furnished  from  outside  (which 
is  always  preferable),  then  it  must  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 
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Practical  instruction  of  this  kind  would  in  a few  years  result  in  the 
forming  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  which  would  render  the  Indian 
a producer  and  would  effect  a great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance. 

It  is  commonly  declared  that  the  slow  advance  of  the  Indians  is 
due  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  men  appointed  to  take  im- 
mediate charge  of  them,  and  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  While  the 
standard  of  the  employees  in  the  Indian  Service  shows  great  improve- 
ment over  that  of  bygone  years,  and  while  actual  corruption  or  flagrant 
dishonesty  is  now  the  rare  exception,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  paid  Indian  agents  are  not  large  enough  to  attract  the  best 
men  to  that  field  of  work.  To  achieve  satisfactory  results  the  official 
in  charge  of  an  Indian  tribe  should  possess  the  high  qualifications 
which  are  required  in  the  manager  of  a large  business,  but  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  it  possible  to  secure  men  of  such  a type  for  these 
positions.  Much  better  service,  however,  might  be  obtained  from 
those  now  holding  the  places  were  it  practicable  to  get  out  of  them, 
the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  this  should  be  done  by  bringing  them  con- 
stantly into  closer  touch  with  their  superior  officers.  An  agent  who 
has  been  content  to  draw  his  salary,  giving  in  return  the  least  pos- 
sible equivalent  in  effort  and  service,  may,  by  proper  treatment,  by 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  or  persistent  urging,  be  stimulated  to 
greater  effort  and  induced  to  take  a more  active  personal  interest  in 

his  work. 

Under  existing  conditions  an  Indian  agent  in  the  distant  West  may 
be  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  He  may 
very  well  feel  that  no  one  takes  a personal  interest  in  him  or  his  ef- 
forts. Certain  routine  duties  in  the  way  of  reports  and  accounts  are 
required  of  him,  but  there  is  no  one  with  whom  he  may  intelligently 
consult  on  matters  vital  to  his  work,  except  after  long  delay.  Such  a 
man  would  be  greatly  encouraged  and  aided  by  personal  contact  with 
some  one  whose  interest  in  Indian  affairs  and  whose  authority  in  the 
Indian  Bureau  were  greater  than  his  own,  and  such  contact  would  be 
certain  to  arouse  and  constantly  increase  the  interest  he  takes  in  his 

work. 

The  distance  which  separates  the  agents— the  workers  in  the  field— 
from  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington  is  a chief  obstacle  to  Indian 
progress.  Whatever  shall  more  closely  unite  these  two  branches  of  the 
Indian  Service,  and  shall  enable  them  to  co-operate  more  heartily  and 
more  effectively,  will  be  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  work  and 
the  betterment  of  the  race  for  whose  improvement  the  Indian  Bureau 
was  established.  The  appointment  of  a field  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  certain  to  insure  this  good  end.  Such 
an  official,  if  possessed  of  the  requisite  energy  and  deep  interest  in 
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the  work,  would  be  a most  efficient  factor  in  bringing  into  closer  rela- 
tionship and  a more  direct  union  of  effort  the  Bureau  in  Washington 
and  its  agents  in  the  field ; and  with  the  co-operation  of  its  branches 
thus  secured  the  Indian  Bureau  would,  in  measure  fuller  than  ever  be- 
fore, lift  up  the  savage  toward  that  self-help  and  self-reliance  which 
constitute  the  man. 

In  1907  there  will  be  held  at  Hampton  Roads  the  tricentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  now  become  the  United  States  really  begins.  I com- 
mend this  to  your  favorable  consideration.  It  is  an  event  of  prime 
historic  significance,  in  which  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
feel,  and  should  show,  great  and  general  interest. 

In  the  Post-Office  Department  the  service  has  increased  in  efficiency, 
and  conditions  as  to  revenue  and  expenditure  continue  satisfactory. 
The  increase  of  revenue  during  the  year  was  $9,358,181.10,  or  6.9  per 
cent,  the  total  receipts  amounting  to  $143,382,624.34.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $152,362,1 16.70,  an  increase  of  about  9 per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  being  thus  $8,979,492.36  in  excess  of  the  current  rev- 
enue. Included  in  these  expenditures  was  a total  appropriation  of  $12,- 
956,637.35  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  rural  free-delivery 
service,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4,902,237.35  over  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Large  as  this  ex- 
penditure has  been  the  beneficent  results  attained  in  extending  the 
free  distribution  of  mails  to  the  residents  of  rural  districts  have  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  the  outlay.  Statistics  brought  down  to  the  1st  of 
October,  1904,  show  that  on  that  date  there  were  27,138  rural  routes 
established,  serving  approximately  12,000,000  of  people  in  rural  dis- 
tricts remote  from  post-offices,  and  that  there  were  pending  at  that  time 
3>859  petitions  for  the  establishment  of  new  rural  routes.  Unquestion- 
ably some  part  of  the  general  increase  in  receipts  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased postal  facilities  which  the  rural  service  has  afforded.  The  rev- 
enues have  also  been  aided  greatly  by  amendments  in  the  classification 
of  mail  matter,  and  the  curtailment  of  abuses  of  the  second-class  mail- 
ing privilege.  The  average  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  matter  for 
the  period  beginning  with  1902  and  ending  June,  1905  (that  portion 
for  1905  being  estimated),  is  40.47  per  cent,  as  compared  with  25.46 
per  cent  for  the  period  immediately  preceding,  and  15.92  for  the  four- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  that. 

Our  consular  system  needs  improvement.  Salaries  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  fees,  and  the  proper  classification,  grading,  and  transfer 
of  consular  officers  should  be  provided.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
a competitive  system  of  examinations  for  appointment  would  work 
well ; but  by  law  it  should  be  provided  that  consuls  should  be  familiar, 
iccording  to  places  for  which  they  apply,  with  the  French  German,  or 
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Spanish  languages,  and  should  possess  acquaintance  with  tne  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  objects  of  art  contemplated  in  section  5586  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  should  be  designated  and  established  as  a National 
Gallery  of  Art;  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  be  authorized 
to  accept  any  additions  to  said  collection  that  may  be  received  by  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise. 

It  is  desirable  to  enact  a proper  National  quarantine  law.  It  is  most 
undesirable  that  a State  should  on  its  own  initiative  enforce  quarantine 
regulations  which  are  in  effect  a restriction  upon  interstate  and  inter 
national  commerce.  The  question  should  properly  be  assumed  by  the 
Government  alone.  The  Surgeon-General  of  the  National  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  has  repeatedly  and  convincingly 

set  forth  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  great  extravagance  in  printing  and  bind- 
ing Government  publications,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  altogether 
too  many  of  these  publications  are  printed.  There  is  a constant  tend- 
ency to  increase  their  number  and  their  volume.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  no  appreciable  harm  would  be  caused  by,  and  sub- 
stantial benefit  would  accrue  from,  decreasing  the  amount  of  printing 
now  done  by  at  least  one-half.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  the 
Government  reports  and  the  like  now  printed  are  never  read  at  all, 
and  furthermore  the  printing  of  much  of  the  material  contained  in 
many  of  the  remaining  ones  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  should  be  especially  given  to  the  cur- 
rency question,  and  that  the  standing  committees  on  the  matter  in  the 
two  Houses  charged  with  the  duty,  take  up  the  matter  of  our  cur- 
rency and  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  an  agreement  in  the 
business  world  for  bettering  the  system;  the  committees  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  problem 
of  securing  in  our  currency  such  elasticity  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
Every  silver  dollar  should  be  made  by  law  redeemable  in  gold  at  the 
option  of  the  holder. 

I especially  commend  to  your  immediate  attention  the  encouragement 
of  our  merchant  marine  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Orient  as  a field  for  American  ex- 
ports drew  from  my  predecessor,  President  McKinley,  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  its  special  consideration  by  the  Congress.  In  his  message  of 
1 898  he  stated : 

“In  this  relation,  as  showing  the  peculiar  volume  and  value  of  our 
trade  with  China  and  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  which  exist 
for  their  expansion  in  the  normal  course  of  trade,  I refer  to  the  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  14th  of  last  June,  with  its  ac- 
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companying  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending  an  appro- 
priation for  a commission  to  study  the  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions in  the  Chinese  Empire  and  to  report  as  to  the  opportunities  for 
and  the  obstacles  to  the  enlargement  of  markets  in  China  for  the  raw 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Action  was  not  taken 
thereon  during  the  last  session.  I cordially  urge  that  the  recommenda- 
tion receive  at  your  hands  the  consideration  which  its  importance  and 
timeliness  merit.” 

In  his  annual  message  of  1889  he  again  called  attention  to  this  recom- 
mendation, quoting  it,  and  stated  further: 

'‘I  now  renew  this  recommendation,  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject has  steadily  grown  since  it  was  first  submitted  to  you,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  studying  for  ourselves  the  resources  of  this  great  field 
for  American  trade  and  enterprise.” 

The  importance  of  securing  proper  information  and  data  with  a 
view  to  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  with  Asia  is  undiminished.  Our 
consular  representatives  in  China  have  strongly  urged  a place  for  per- 
manent display  of  American  products  in  some  prominent  trade  center 
of  that  Empire,  under  Government  control  and  management,  as  an 
effective  means  of  advancing  our  export  trade  therein.  I call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  these  sug- 
gestions. 

In  dealing  with  the  questions  of  immigration  and  naturalization  it 
is  indispensable  to  keep  certain  facts  ever  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  share  in  enacting  the  laws.  First  and  foremost,  let  us  remember 
that  the  question  of  being  a good  American  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a man  s birthplace  any  more  than  it  has  to  do  with  his  creed. 
In  every  generation  from  the  time  this  Government  was  founded  men 
of  foreign  birth  have  stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  that  not  merely  in  one  but  in  every  field  of  American  activity ; 
while  to  try  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  man  whose  parents 
came  to  this  country  and  the  man  whose  ancestors  came  to  it  several 
generations  back  is  a mere  absurdity.  Good  Americanism  is  a matter 
of  heart,  of  conscience,  of  lofty  aspiration,  of  sound  common  sense,  but 
not  of  birthplace  or  of  creed.  The  medal  of  honor,  the  highest  prize 
to  be  won  by  those  who  serve  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  decorates  men  born  here,  and  it  also  decorates  men  born  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia,  in  France,  and 
doubtless  in  other  countries  also.  In  the  field  of  statesmanship,  in  the 
field  of  business,  m the  field  of  philanthropic  endeavor,  it  is  equally 
true  that  among  tne  men  of  whom  we  are  most  proud  as  Americans 
no  distinction  whatever  can  be  drawn  between  those  who  themselves 
or  whose  parents  came  over  in  sailing  ship  or  steamer  from  across  the 
water  and  ‘hose  whose  ancestors  stepped  ashore  into  the  wooded 
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wilderness  at  Plymouth  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
or  the  James  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  No  fellow-citizen  of  ours  is 
entitled  to  any  peculiar  regard  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  wor- 
ships his  Maker,  or  because  of  the  birthplace  of  himself  or  his  parents, 
nor  should  he  be  in  any  way  discriminated  against  therefor.  Each 
must  stand  on  his  worth  as  a man  and  each  is  entitled  to  be  judged 
solely  thereby. 

There  is  no  danger  of  having  too  many  immigrants  of  the  right  kind. 
It  makes  no  difference  from  what  country  they  come.  If  they  are 
sound  in  body  and  in  mind,  and,  above  all,  if  they  are  of  good  char- 
acter, so  that  we  can  rest  assured  that  their  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  worthy  fellow-citizens  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  then 
we  should  welcome  them  with  cordial  hospitality. 

But  the  citizenship  of  this  country  should  not  be  debased.  It  is  vital 
that  we  should  keep  high  the  standard  of  well-being  among  our  wage- 
workers, and  therefore  we  should  not  admit  masses  of  men  whose 
standards  of  living  and  whose  personal  customs  and  habits  are  such 
that  they  tend  to  lower  the  level  of  the  American  wage-worker;  and 
above  all  we  should  not  admit  any  man  of  an  unworthy  type,  any  man 
concerning  whom  we  can  say  that  he  will  himself  be  a bad  citizen,  or 
that  his  children  and  grandchildren  will  detract  from  instead  of  adding 
to  the  sum  of  the  good  citizenship  of  the  country.  Similarly  we 
should  take  the  greatest  care  about  naturalization.  Fraudulent  natural- 
ization, the  naturalization  of  improper  persons,  is  a curse  to  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  it  is  the  affair  of  every  honest  voter,  wherever  born,  to 
see  that  no  fraudulent  voting  is  allowed,  that  no  fraud  in  connection 
with  naturalization  is  permitted. 

In  the  past  year  the  cases  of  false,  fraudulent,  and  improper  naturali- 
zation of  aliens  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  have  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  Extensive  sales 
of  forged  certificates  of  naturalization  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
many  cases  of  naturalization  secured  by  perjury  and  fraud ; and  in 
addition,  instances  have  accumulated  showing  that  many  courts  issue 
certificates  of  naturalization  carelessly  and  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  “to  estab- 
lish a uniform  rule  of  naturalization,”  and  numerous  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  enacted  for  that  purpose,  which  have  been  supple- 
mented in  a few  States  by  State  laws  having  special  application.  The 
Federal  statutes  permit  naturalization  by  any  court  of  record  in  the 
United  States  having  common-law  jurisdiction  and  a seal  and  clerk, 
except  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nearly  all  these 
courts  exercise  this  important  function.  It  results  that  where  so  many 
courts  of  such  varying  grades  have  jurisdiction,  there  is  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  rules  applied  in  conferring  naturalization.  Some  courts 
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are  strict  and  others  lax.  An  alien  who  may  secure  n ^ation  in 
one  place  might  be  denied  it  in  another,  and  the  intent  the  consti- 
tutional provision  is  in  fact  defeated.  Furthermore,  the  certificates  of 
naturalization  issued  by  the  courts  differ  widely  in  wording  and  ap- 
pearance, and  when  they  are  brought  into  use  in  foreign  countries,  are 
frequently  subject  to  suspicion. 

There  should  be  a comprehensive  revision  of  the  naturalization  laws. 
The  courts  having  power  to  naturalize  should  be  definitely  named  by 
national  authority ; the  testimony  upon  which  naturalization  may  be 
conferred  should  be  definitely  prescribed ; publication  of  impending 
naturalization  applications  should  be  required  in  advance  of  their  hear- 
ing in  court ; the  form  and  wording  of  all  certificates  issued  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  the  courts  should  be  required  to 
make  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  stated  periods  of  all  naturali- 
zations conferred. 

Not  only  are  the  laws  relating  to  naturalization  now  defective,  but 
those  relating  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States  ought  also  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  with  a view  to  probable  further  legisla- 
tion. By  what  acts  expatriation  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, how  long  an  American  citizen  may  reside  abroad  and  receive 
the  protection  of  our  passport,  whether  any  degree  of  protection 
should  be  extended  to  one  who  has  made  the  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States  but  has  not  secured  naturaliza- 
tion, are  questions  of  serious  import,  involving  personal  rights  and 
often  producing  friction  between  this  Government  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Yet  upon  these  question  our  laws  are  silent.  I recommend 
that  an  examination  be  made  into  the  subjects  of  citizenship,  expatria- 
tion, and  protection  of  Americans  abroad,  with  a view  to  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tions of  its  own  officials  is  inherent  and  has  been  recognized  and 
affirmed  by  repeated  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no 
enemy  of  free  government  more  dangerous  and  none  so  insidious  as  the 
corruption  of  the  electorate.  No  one  defends  or  excuses  corruption, 
and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  none  would  oppose  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  eradicate  it.  I recommend  the  enactment  of  a law  directed 
against  bribery  and  corruption  in  Federal  elections.  The  details  of 
such  a law  may  be  safely  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Congress, 
but  it  should  go  as  far  as  under  the  Constitution  it  is  possible  to  go, 
and  should  include  severe  penalties  against  him  who  gives  or  receives 
a bribe  intended  to  influence  his  act  or  opinion  as  an  elector ; and  pro- 
visions for  the  publication  not  only  of  the  expenditures  for  nomina- 
tions and  elections  of  all  candidates  but  also  of  all  contributions  re- 
ceived and  expenditures  made  by  political  committees. 
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No  subject  is  better  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Congress  than  that 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General  dealing  with  the  long 
delays  and  the  great  obstruction  to  justice  experienced  in  the  cases  of 
Beavers,  Green  and  Gaynor,  and  Benson.  Were  these  isolated  and 
special  cases,  I should  not  call  your  attention  to  them;  but  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  as  regards  these  men  who  have  been  indicted  for 
criminal  practices  are  not  exceptional;  they  are  precisely  similar  in 
kind  to  what  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  case  of  criminals  who  have 
sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  a system  of  pro- 
cedure which  has  grown  up  in  the  Federal  courts  and  which  amounts 
in  effect  to  making  the  law  easy  of  enforcement  against  the  man  who 
has  no  money,  and  difficult  of  enforcement,  even  to  the  point  of  some- 
times securing  immunity,  as  regards  the  man  who  has  money.  In 
criminal  cases  the  writ  of  the  United  States  should  run  throughout  its 
borders.  The  wheels  of  justice  should  not  be  clogged,  as  they  have 
been  clogged  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  where  it  has  proved  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  bring  the  accused  to  the  place  appointed  by  the 
Constitution  for  his  trial.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  grave  and 
increasing  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to  .justice  those  crim- 
inals whose  criminality,  instead  of  being  against  one  person  in  the 
Republic,  is  against  all  persons  in  the  Republic,  because  it  is  against 
the  Republic  itself.  Under  any  circumstance  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  proper  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  the  time  the  offender  can  be  brought  into  court  the 
popular  wrath  against  him  has  generally  subsided;  and  there  is  in 
most  instances  very  slight  danger  indeed  of  any  prejudice  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  against  him.  At  present  the  interests  of  the 
innocent  man  are  amply  safeguarded ; but  the  interests  of  the  Govern 
ment,  that  is,  the  interests  of  honest  administration,  that  is  the  interests 
of  the  people,  are  not  recognized  as  they  should  be.  No  subject  better 
warrants  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Indeed,  no  subject  better 
warrants  the  attention  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  throughout  the  United 

States. 

Alaska,  like  all  our  Territorial  acquisitions,  has  proved  resourceful 
beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  made  the  purchase.  It  has  be- 
come the  home  of  many  hardy,  industrious,  and  thrifty  American  citi- 
zens. Towns  of  a permanent  character  have  been  built.  The  extent  of 
its  wealth  in  minerals,  timber,  fisheries,  and  agriculture,  while  great,  is 
probably  not  comprehended  yet  in  any  just  measure  by  our  people. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  from  a very  small  beginning  its  products 
have  grown  until  they  are  a steady  and  material  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Owing  to  the  immensity  of  Alaska  and  its  loca- 
tion in  the  far  north,  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  provide  many  things  es- 
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sential  to  its  growth  and  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  its  people 
by  private  enterprise  alone.  It  should,  therefore,  receive  reasonable  aid 
from  the  Government.  The  Government  has  already  done  excellent 
work  for  Alaska  in  laying  cables  and  building  telegraph  lines.  This 
work  has  been  done  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  by  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army. 

In  some  respects  it  has  outgrown  its  present  laws,  while  in  others 
those  laws  have  been  found  to  be  inadequate.  In  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation upon  which  I could  rely  I caused  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  whose  judgment  I have  confidence,  to  visit  Alaska 
during  the  past  summer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  govern- 
ment is  administered  there  and  what  legislation  is  actually  needed  at 
present.  A statement  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist,  together  with 
some  recommendations  and  the  reasons  therefor,  in  which  I strongly 
concur,  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney-General. 
In  some  instances  I feel  that  the  legislation  suggested  is  so  impera- 
tively needed  that  I am  moved  briefly  to  emphasize  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s proposals. 

Under  the  Code  of  Alaska  as  it  now  stands  many  purely  adminis- 
trative powers  and  duties,  including  by  far  the  most  important,  de- 
volve upon  the  district  judges  or  upon  the  clerks  of  the  district  court 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  judges,  while  the  governor,  upon 
whom  these  powers  and  duties  should  logically  fall,  has  nothing  specific 
to  do  except  to  make  annual  reports,  issue  Thanksgiving  Dav  proc- 
lamations, and  appoint  Indian  policemen  and  notaries  public.  I be- 
lieve it  essential  to  good  government  in  Alaska,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend, that  the  Congress  divest  the  district  judges  and  the  clerks  of 
their  courts  of  the  administrative  or  executive  functions  that  they  now 
exercise  and  cast  them  upon  the  governor.  This  would  not  be  an 
innovation ; it  would  simply  conform  the  government  of  Alaska  to 
fundamental  principles,  making  the  governorship  a real  instead  of  a 
merely  nominal  office,  and  leaving  the  judges  free  to  give  their  entire 
attention  to  their  judicial  duties  and  at  the  same  time  removing  them 
from  a great  deal  of  the  strife  that  now  embarrasses  the  judicial  office 
in  Alaska. 

I also  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  district  judges  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  Alaska  be  increased  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to 
those  received  by  corresponding  officers  in  the  United  States  after 
deducting  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living;  that  the  district  attor- 
neys should  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  private  practice;  that 
United  States  commissioners  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
Territory  instead  of  by  the  district  judges,  and  that  a fixed  salary  be 
provided  for  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  discredited  “fee  system,” 
which  should  be  abolished  in  all  offices ; that  a mounted  constabulary 
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be  created  to  police  the  territory  outside  the  limits  of  incorporated 
towns — a vast  section  now  wholly  without  police  protection;  and  that 
some  provision  be  made  to  at  least  lessen  the  oppressive  delays  and 
costs  that  now  attend  the  prosecution  of  appeals  from  the  district  court 
of  Alaska.  There  should  be  a division  of  the  existing  judicial  dis- 
tricts, and  an  increase  in  the  nutnber  of  judges. 

Alaska  should  have  a Delegate  in  the  Congress.  Where  possible, 
the  Congress  should  aid  in  the  construction  of  needed  wagon  roads. 
Additional  light-houses  should  be  provided.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
especially  important  to  aid  in  such  manner  as  seems  ju9t  and  feasible 
in  the  construction  of  a trunk  line  of  railway  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  with  the  Yukon  River  through  American  territory.  This  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  people. 

Salmon  hatcheries  should  be  established  in  many  different  streams, 
so  as  to  secure  the  preservation  of  this  valuable  food  fish.  Salmon 
fisheries  and  canneries  should  be  prohibited  on  certain  of  the  rivers 
where  the  mass  of  those  Indians  dwell  who  live  almost  exclusively 
on  fish. 

The  Alaskan  natives  are  kindly,  intelligent,  anxious  to  learn,  and 
willing  to  work.  Those  who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion, even  for  a limited  period,  have  proved  their  capability  of  becom- 
ing self-supporting,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  ask  only  for  the  just 
enforcement  of  law  and  intelligent  instruction  and  supervision.  Others, 
living  in  more  remote  regions,  primitive,  simple  hunters  and  fisher 
folk,  who  know  only  the  life  of  the  woods  and  the  waters,  are  daily 
being  confronted  with  twentieth-century  civilization  with  all  of  its 
complexities.  Their  country  is  being  overrun  by  strangers,  the  game 
slaughtered  and  driven  away,  the  streams  depleted  of  fish,  and  hith- 
erto unknown  and  fatal  diseases  brought  to  them,  all  of  which  com- 
bine to  produce  a state  of  abject  poverty  and  want  which  must  result 
in  their  extinction.  Action  in  their  interest  is  demanded  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  needs  of  these  people  are: 

The  abolition  of  the  present  fee  system,  whereby  the  native  \$  de» 
graded,  imposed  upon,  and  taught  the  injustice  of  law. 

The  establishment  of  hospitals  at  central  points,  so  that  contagious 
diseases  that  are  brought  to  them  continually  by  incoming  whites  may 
be  localized  and  not  allowed  to  become  epidemic,  to  spread  death  and 
destitution  over  great  areas. 

The  development  of  the  educational  system  in  the  form  of  practical 
training  in  such  industries  as  will  assure  the  Indians  self-support  under 
the  changed  conditions  in  which  they  will  have  to  live. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  governor  should  be  extended  to  in- 
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elude  the  supervision  of  Indian  affairs,  with  necessary  assistants  in 
different  districts.  He  should  be  provided  with  the  means  and  the 
power  to  protect  and  advise  the  native  people,  to  furnish  medical  treat- 
ment in  time  of  epidemics,  and  to  extend  material  relief  in  periods  of 
famine  and  extreme  destitution. 

The  Alaskan  natives  should  be  given  the  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  property  upon  the  same  conditions  as  given  other  inhabi- 
tants ; and  the  privilege  of  citizenship  should  be  given  to  such  as  may 
be  able  to  meet  certain  definite  requirements.  In  Hawaii  Congress 
should  give  the  governor  power  to  remove  all  the  officials  appointed 
under  him.  The  harbor  of  Honolulu  should  be  dredged.  The  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  should  be  empowered  to  study  leprosy  in  the  islands. 
I ask  special  consideration  for  the  reoort  and  recommendation  of  the 
governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  treating  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  attitude  that  this  great 
Nation  should  assume  in  the  v/orld  at  large,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Congress,  through  which 
the  thought  of  the  Nation  finds  its  expression,  should  keep  ever  vividly 
in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  our  foreign 
policy,  whether  this  policy  takes  shape  in  the  effort  to  secure  justice  for 
others  or  justice  for  ourselves,  save  as  conditioned  upon  the  attitude 
we  are  willing  to  take  toward  our  Army,  and  especially  toward  our 
Navy.  It  is  not  merely  unwise,  it  is  contemptible,  for  a nation,  as 
for  an  individual,  to  use  high-sounding  language  to  proclaim  its  pur- 
poses, or  to  take  positions  which  are  ridiculous  if  unsupported  by 
potential  force,  and  then  to  refuse  to  provide  this  force.  If  there  is 
no  intention  of  providing  and  of  keeping  the  force  necessary  to  back 
up  a strong  attitude,  then  it  is  far  better  not  to  assume  such  an  attitude. 

The  steady  aim  of  this  Nation,  as  of  all  enlightened  nations,  should 
be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when  there  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  world  the  peace  of  justice.  There  are  kinds  of  peace 
which  are  highly  undesirable,  which  are  in  the  long  run  as  destruc- 
tive as  any  war.  Tyrants  and  oppressors  have  many  times  made  a 
wilderness  and  called  it  peace.  Many  times  peoples  who  were  slothful 
or  timid  or  shortsighted,  who  had  been  enervated  by  ease  or  by  luxury, 
or  misled  by  false  teachings,  have  shrunk  in  unmanly  fashion  from 
doing  duty  that  was  stern  and  that  needed  self-sacrifice,  and  have 
sought  to  hide  from  their  own  minds  their  shortcomings,  their  ignoble 
motives,  by  calling  them  love  of  peace.  The  peace  of  tyrannous  terror, 
the  peace  of  craven  weakness,  the  peace  of  injustice,  all  these  should 
be  shunned  as  we  shun  unrighteous  war.  The  goal  to  set  before  us 
as  a nation,  the  goal  which  should  be  set  before  all  mankind,  is  the 
attainment  of  the  peace  of  justice,  of  the  peace  which  comes  when  each 
nation  is  not  merely  safe-guarded  in  its  own  rights,  but  scrupulously 
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recognizes  and  perforins  its  duty  toward  others.  Generally  peace  tells 
for  righteousness;  but  if  there  is  conflict  between  the  two,  then  our 
fealty  is  due  first  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Unrighteous  wars 
are  common,  and  unrighteous  peace  is  rare;  but  both  should  be 
shunned.  The  right  of  freedom  and  the  responsibility  for  the  exercise 
of  that  right  can  not  be  divorced.  One  of  our  great  poets  has  well 
and  finely  said  that  freedom  is  not  a gift  that  tarries  long  in  the  hands 
of  cowards.  Neither  does  it  tarry  long  in  the  hands  of  those  too 
slothful,  too  dishonest,  or  too  unintelligent  to  exercise  it.  The  eternal 
vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty  must  be  exercised,  sometimes 
to  guard  against  outside  foes ; although  of  course  far  more  often  to 
guard  against  our  own  selfish  or  thoughtless  shortcomings. 

It  these  self-evident  truths  are  kept  before  us,  and  only  if  they  are 
so  kept  before  us,  we  shall  have  a clear  idea  of  what  our  foreign  policy 
in  its  larger  aspects  should  be.  It  is  our  duty  to  remember  that  a nation 
has  no  more  right  to  do  injustice  to  another  nation,  strong  or  weak, 
than  an  individual  has  to  do  injustice  to  another  individual;  that  the 
same  moral  law  applies  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  we  must  also 
remember  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  guard  its  own 
rights  and  its  own  interests  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  so  to 
do.  Within  the  Nation  the  individual  has  now  delegated  this  right 
to  the  State,  that  is,  to  the  representative  of  all  the  individuals,  and 
it  is  a maxim  of  the  law  that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a remedy.  But 
in  international  law  we  have  not  advanced  by  any  means  as  far  as  we 
have  advanced  in  municipal  law.  There  is  as  yet  no  judicial  way  of 
enforcing  a right  in  international  law.  When  one  nation  wrongs  an- 
other or  wrongs  many  others,  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the 
wrongdoer  can  be  brought.  Either  it  is  necessary  supinely  to  acquiesce 
in  the  wrong,  and  thus  put  a premium  upon  brutality  and  aggression, 
or  else  it  is  necessary  for  the  aggrieved  nation  valiantly  to  stand  up  for 
its  rights.  Until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  there  shall  be  a 
degree  of  international  control  over  offending  nations,  it  would  be  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  most  civilized  powers,  for  those  with  most  sense 
of  international  obligations  and  with  keenest  and  most  generous  appre- 
ciation of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  to  disarm.  If  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day  should  completely  disarm, 
the  result  would  mean  an  immediate  recrudescence  of  barbarism  in 
one  form  or  another.  Under  any  circumstances  a sufficient  arma- 
ment would  have  to  be  kept  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  international 
police ; and  until  international  cohesion  and  the  sense  of  international 
duties  and  rights  are  far  more  advanced  than  at  present,  a nation 
desirous  both  of  securing  respect  for  itself  and  of  doing  good  to  others 
must  have  a force  adequate  for  the  work  which  it  feels  is  allotted 
to  it  as  its  part  of  the  general  world  duty.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
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a self-respecting,  just,  and  far-seeing  nation  should  on  the  one  hand 
endeavor  by  every  means  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  various 
movements  which  tend  to  provide  substitutes  for  war,  which  tend  to 
render  nations  in  their  actions  toward  one  another,  and  indeed  toward 
their  own  peoples,  more  responsive  to  the  general  sentiment  of  humane 
and  civilized  mankind ; and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  should  keep  pre- 
pared, while  scrupulously  avoiding  wrongdoing  itself,  to  repel  any 
wrong,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  take  action  which  in  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  international  relations  would  come  under  the  head 
of  the  exercise  of  the  international  police.  A great  free  people  owes 
it  to  itself  and  to  all  mankind  not  to  sink  into  helplessness  before  the 
powers  of  evil. 

We  are  in  every  way  endeavoring  to  help  on,  with  cordial  good 
will,  every  movement  which  will  tend  to  bring  us  into  more  friendly 
relations  wTith  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  I 
shall  shortly  lay  before  the  Senate  treaties  of  arbitration  with  all  powers 
which  are  willing  to  enter  into  these  treaties  with  us.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  period  of  the  world’s  development  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all 
matters,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  possible  difference  between  us 
and  other  nations  which  can  be  thus  arbitrated.  Furthermore,  at  the 
request  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  an  eminent  body  composed 
of  practical  statesmen  from  all  countries,  I have  asked  the  Powers  to 
join  with  this  Government  in  a second  Hague  conference,  at  which  it 
is  hoped  that  the  work  already  so  happily  begun  at  The  Hague  may 
be  carried  some  steps  further  toward  completion.  This  carries  out  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  first  Hague  conference  itself. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land  hunger  or  enter- 
tains any  projects  as  regards  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere save  such  as  are  for  their  welfare.  All  that  this  country  de- 
sires is  to  see  the  neighboring  countries  stable,  orderly,  and  pros- 
perous. Any  country  whose  people  conduct  themselves  well  can  count 
upon  our  hearty  friendship.  If  a nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to 
act  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  decency  in  social  and  political  mat- 
ters, if  it  keeps  order  and  pays  its  obligations,  it  need  fear  no  inter- 
ference from  the  United  States.  Chronic  wrongdoing,  or  an  im- 
potence which  results  in  a general  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized 
society,  may  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately  require  intervention 
by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrongdoing  or 
impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power.  If  every 
country  washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  would  show  the  progress  in  stable 
and  just  civilization  which  with  the  aid  of  the  Platt  amendment  Cuba 
has  shown  since  our  troops  left  the  island,  and  which  so  many  of 
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the  republics  in  both  Americas  are  constantly  and  brilliantly  showing, 
all  question  of  interference  by  this  Nation  with  their  affairs  would 
be  at  an  end.  Our  interests  and  those  of  our  southern  neighbors  are 
in  reality  identical.  They  have  great  natural  riches,  and  if  within 
their  borders  the  reign  of  law  and  justice  obtains,  prosperity  is  sure 
to  come  to  them.  While  they  thus  obey  the  primary  laws  of  civilized 
society  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  treated  by  us  in  a spirit 
of  cordial  and  helpful  sympathy.  We  would  interfere  with  them  only 
in  the  last  resort,  and  then  only  if  it  became  evident  that  their  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  do  justice  at  home  and  abroad  had  violated  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  or  had  invited  foreign  aggression  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  body  of  American  nations.  It  is  a mere  truism 
to  say  that  every  nation,  whether  in  America  or  anywhere  else,  which 
desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  independence,  must  ultimately 
realize  that  the  right  of  such  independence  can  not  be  separated  from 
the  responsibility  of  making  good  use  of  it. 

In  asserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  taking  such  steps  as  we  have 
taken  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Panama,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  circumscribe  the  theater  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  secure  the 
open  door  in  China,  we  have  acted  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  at  large.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which, 
while  our  own  interests  are  not  greatly  involved,  strong  appeal  is  made 
to  our  sympathies.  Ordinarily  it  is  very  much  wiser  and  more  useful 
for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  striving  for  our  own  moral  and 
material  betterment  here  at  home  than  to  concern  ourselves  with  try- 
ing to  better  the  condition  of  things  in  other  nations.  We  have  plenty 
of  sins  of  our  own  to  war  against,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  can  do  more  for  the  general  uplifting  of  humanity  by  striving 
with  heart  and  soul  to  put  a stop  to  civic  corruption,  to  brutal  lawless- 
ness and  violent  race  prejudices  here  at  home  than  by  passing  reso- 
lutions about  wrongdoing  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  there  are  occa- 
sional crimes  committed  on  so  vast  a scale  and  of  such  peculiar  horror 
as  to  make  us  doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest  duty  to  endeavor 
at  least  to  show  our  disapproval  of  the  deed  and  our  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  suffered  by  it.  The  cases  must  be  extreme  in  which 
such  a course  is  justifiable.  There  must  be  no  effort  made  to  remove 
the  mote  from  our  brother’s  eye  if  we  refuse  to  remove  the  beam  from 
our  own.  But  in  extreme  cases  action  may  be  justifiable  and  proper. 
What  form  the  action  shall  take  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ; that  is,  upon  the  degree  of  the  atrocity  and  upon  our 
power  to  remedy  it.  The  cases  in  which  we  could  interfere  by  force 
of  arms  as  we  interfered  to  put  a stop  to  intolerable  conditions  in 
Cuba  are  necessarily  very  few.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
people  like  ours,  which  in  spite  of  certain  very  obvious  shortcomings, 
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nevertheless  as  a whole  shows  by  its  consistent  practice  its  belief  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of  orderly  freedom,  a 
people  among  whom  even  the  worst  crime,  like  the  crime  of  lynching,  is 
never  more  than  sporadic,  so  that  individuals  and  not  classes  are 
molested  in  their  fundamental  rights — it  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
nation  should  desire  eagerly  to  give  expression  to  its  horror  on  an 
occasion  like  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishenef,  or  when 
it  witnesses  such  systematic  and  long-extended  cruelty  and  oppression 
as  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  which  the  Armenians  have  been  the 
victims,  and  which  have  won  for  them  the  indignant  pity  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  in  other  nations  the  observance 
of  the  principles  which  we  accept  as  axiomatic,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
firmly  to  insist  upon  the  rights  of  our  own  citizens  without  regard  to 
their  creed  or  race ; without  regard  to  whether  they  were  born  here 
or  born  abroad.  It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  secure  from  Russia 
the  right  for  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens  to  receive  passports  and  travel 
through  Russian  territory.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  unjust  and  irri- 
tating toward  us,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  its  wisdom  from  Russia’s 
standpoint.  No  conceivable  good  is  accomplished  by  it.  If  an  Amer- 
ican Jew  or  an  American  Christian  misbehaves  himself  in  Russia  he 
can  at  once  be  driven  out ; but  the  ordinary  American  Jew,  like  the 
ordinary  American  Christian,  would  behave  just  about  as  he  behaves 
here,  that  is,  behave  as  any  good  citizen  ought  to  behave ; and  where 
this  is  the  case  it  is  a wrong  against  which  we  are  entitled  to  protest 
to  refuse  him  his  passport  without  regard  to  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter, merely  on  racial  and  religious  grounds.  In  Turkey  our  diffi- 
culties arise  less  from  the  way  in  which  our  citizens  are  sometimes 
treated  than  from  the  indignation  inevitably  excited  in  seeing  such 
fearful  misrule  as  has  been  witnessed  both  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia. 

The  strong  arm  of  the  Government  in  enforcing  respect  for  its  just 
rights  in  international  matters  is  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  there  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  up- 
building the  American  Navy.  There  is  no  more  patriotic  duty  before 
us  a people  than  to  keep  the  Navy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  this 
country’s  position.  We  have  undertaken  to  build  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
We  have  undertaken  to  secure  for  ourselves  our  just  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  Orient.  W e have  undertaken  to  protect  our  citizens  from  im- 
proper treatment  in  foreign  lands.  We  continue  steadily  to  insist  on 
the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Unless  our  attitude  in  these  and  all  similar  matters  is  to  be  a mere 
boastful  sham  we  can  not  afford  to  abandon  our  naval  programme. 
Our  voice  is  now  potent  for  peace,  and  is  so  potent  because  we  are 
not  afraid  of  war.  But  our  protestations  upon  behalf  of  peace  would 
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neither  receive  nor  deserve  the  slightest  attention  if  we  were  impotent 
to  make  them  good. 

The  war  which  now  unfortunately  rages  in  the  far  East  has  empha- 
sized in  striking  fashion  the  new  possibilities  of  naval  warfare.  The 
lessons  taught  are  both  strategic  and  tactical,  and  are  political  as  well 
as  military.  The  experiences  of  the  war  have  shown  in  conclusive 
fashion  that  while  sea-going  and  sea-keeping  torpedo  destroyers  are 
indispensable,  and  fast  lightly  armed  and  armored  cruisers  very  useful, 
yet  that  the  main  reliance,  the  main  standby,  in  any  navy  worthy 
the  name  must  be  the  great  battle  ships,  heavily  armored  and  heavily 
gunned.  Not  a Russian  or  Japanese  battle  ship  has  been  sunk  by  a 
torpedo  boat,  or  by  gunfire,  while  among  the  less  protected  ships, 
cruiser  after  cruiser  has  been  destroyed  whenever  the  hostile  squadrons 
have  gotten  within  range  of  one  another’s  weapons.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a large  field  of  usefulness  for  cruisers,  especially  of  the  more 
formidable  type.  We  need  to  increase  the  number  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  paying  less  heed  to  their  having  a knot  or  two  extra  speed 
than  to  their  capacity  to  keep  the  seas  for  weeks,  and,  if  necessary, 
for  months  at  a time.  It  is  wise  to  build  submarine  torpedo  boats,  as 
under  certain  circumstances  they  might  be  very  useful.  But  most  of 
all  we  need  to  continue  building  our  fleet  of  battle  ships,  or  ships  so 
powerfully  armed  that  they  can  inflict  the  maximum  of  damage  upon 
our  opponents,  and  so  well  protected  that  they  can  suffer  a severe 
hammering  in  return  without  fatal  impairment  of  their  ability  to  fight 
and  maneuver.  Of  course  ample  means  must  be  provided  for  enabling 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy  to  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. Our  great  fighting  ships  and  torpedo  boats  must  be  ceaselessly 
trained  and  maneuvered  in  squadrons.  The  officers  and  men  can  only 
learn  their  trade  thoroughly  by  ceaseless  practice  on  the  high  seas. 
In  the  event  of  war  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  ships  at  all  than 
to  have  ships  of  a poor  and  ineffective  type,  or  ships  which,  however 
good,  were  yet  manned  by  untrained  and  unskillful  crews.  The  best 
officers  and  men  in  a poor  ship  could  do  nothing  against  fairly  good 
opponents ; and  on  the  other  hand  a modem  war  ship  is  useless  unless 
the  officers  and  men  aboard  her  have  become  adepts  in  their  duties. 
The  marksmanship  in  our  Navy  has  improved  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  during  the  last  three  years,  and  on  the  whole  the  types  of  our 
battleships  are  improving ; but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  some  method  by  which  there  will  be 
promotions  for  merit  as  well  as  for  seniority,  or  else  retirement  of 
all  those  who  after  a certain  age  have  not  advanced  beyond  a certain 
grade ; while  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  make  the  service  attractive 
to  the  enlisted  men  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  as  long  as  possible 
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in  it.  Reservation  public  schools  should  be  provided  wherever  there 
are  navy-yards. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  United  States  has  set  an  example 
in  disarmament  where  disarmament  was  proper.  By  law  our  Army 
is  fixed  at  a maximum  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  a minimum  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  When  there  was  insurrection  in  the  Philippines 
we  kept  the  Army  at  the  maximum.  Peace  came  in  the  Philippines, 
and  now  our  Army  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  with  due  regard  to  its  efficiency.  The  guns  now 
mounted  require  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  if  the  coast  fortifications 
are  to  be  adequately  manned.  Relatively  to  the  Nation,  it  is  not  now 
so  large  as  the  police  force  of  New  York  or  Chicago  relatively  to  the 
population  of  either  city.  We  need  more  officers;  there  are  not  enough 
to  perform  the  regular  army  work.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
officers  of  the  Army  should  be  accustomed  to  handle  their  men  in 
masses,  as  it  is  also  important  that  the  National  Guard  of  the  several 
States  should  be  accustomed  to  actual  field  maneuvering,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  regulars.  For  this  reason  we  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  success  of  the  field  maneuvers  at  Manassas  last  fall, 
maneuvers  in  which  a larger  number  of  Regulars  and  National  Guard 
took  part  than  was  ever  before  assembled  together  in  time  of  peace. 
No  other  civilized  nation  has,  relatively  to  its  population,  such  a diminu- 
tive Army  as  ours ; and  while  the  Army  is  so  small  we  are  not  to  be 
excused  if  we  fail  to  keep  it  at  a very  high  grade  of  proficiency.  It 
must  be  incessantly  practiced  ;•  the  standard  for  the  enlisted  men  should 
be  kept  very  high,  while  at  the  same  time  the  service  should  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible ; and  the  standard  for  the  officers  should  be 
kept  even  higher — which,  as  regards  the  upper  ranks,  can  best  be  done 
by  introducing  some  system  of  selection  and  rejection  into  the  promo- 
tions. We  should  be  able,  in  the  event  of  some  sudden  emergency,  to 
put  into  the  field  one  first-class  army  corps,  which  should  be,  as  a 
whole,  at  least  the  equal  of  any  body  of  troops  of  like  number  belong- 
ing to  any  other  nation. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  protecting  our  coasts  by  adequate 
fortifications  with  sufficient  guns.  We  should,  however,  pay  much 
more  heed  than  at  present  to  the  development  of  an  extensive  system 
of  floating  mines  for  use  in  all  our  more  important  harbors.  These 
mines  have  been  proved  to  be  a most  formidable  safeguard  against 
hostile  fleets. 

I earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  need  of  amend- 
ing the  existing  law  relating  to  the  award  of  Congressional  medals  of 
honor  in  the  Navy  so  as  to  provide  that  they  may  be  awarded  to  com- 
missioned officers  and  warrant  officers  as  well  as  to  enlisted  men. 
These  justly  prized  medals  are  given  in  the  Army  alike  to  the  officers 
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and  the  enlisted  men,  and  it  is  most  unjust  that  the  commissioned 
officers  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Navy  should  not  in  this  respect  have 
the  same  rights  as  their  brethren  in  the  Army  and  as  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a con- 
tinuation of  the  steady  progress  which  has  obtained  ever  since  our 
troops  definitely  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  insurgents.  The  Philippine 
people,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  many  tribes,  and  even  races, 
sundered  from  one  another  more  or  less  sharply,  who  go  to  make  up 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  contain  many  elements  of  good, 
and  some  elements  which  we  have  a right  to  hope  stand  for  progress. 
At  present  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  existing  in  independence  at 
all  or  of  building  up  a civilization  of  their  own.  I firmly  believe  that 
we  can  help  them  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  of  capacity  for  self-government,  and  I most  earnestly  hope  that 
in  the  end  they  will  be  able  to  stand,  if  net  entirely  alone,  yet  in  some 
such  relation  to  the  United  States  as  Cuba  now  stands.  This  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight,  and  it  may  be  indefinite!  postponed  if  our  people  are 
foolish  enough  to  turn  the  attention  of  die  Filipinos  away  from  the 
problems  of  achieving  moral  and  material  prosperity,  of  working  for 
a stable,  orderly,  and  just  government,  and  toward  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous intrigues  for  a complete  independence  for  which  they  are  as 
yet  totally  unfit. 

On  the  other  hand  our  people  must  keep  steadily  before  their  minds 
the  fact  that  the  justification  for  our  stay  in  the  Philippines  must  ulti- 
mately rest  chiefly  upon  the  good  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  islands. 

I do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  our  interests  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along  its  coasts,  the  Philippines  have  played  and 
will  play  an  important  part;  and  that  our  interests  have  been  served 
in  more  than  one  way  by  the  possession  of  the  islands.  But  our  chief 
reason  for  continuing  to  hold  them  must  be  that  we  ought  in  good 
faith  to  try  to  do  our  share  of  the  world’s  work,  and  this  particular 
piece  of  work  has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  problem  presented  to  us  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  akin 
to,  but  not  exactly  like,  the  problems  presented  to  the  other  great 
civilized  powers  which  have  possessions  in  the  Orient.  There  are 
points  of  resemblance  in  our  work  to  the  work  which  is  being  done 
bv  trie  British  in  India  and  Egypt,  by  the  French  in  Algiers,  by  the 
Dutch  m Java,  by  the  Russians  in  Turkestan,  by  the  Japanese  in 
Formosa ; but  more  distinctly  than  any  of  these  powers  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  develop  the  natives  themselves  so  that  they  shall  take 
an  ever-increasing  share  in  their  own  government,  and  as  far  as  is 
prudent  we  are  already  admitting  their  representatives  to  a govern- 
mental equality  with  our  own.  There  are  commissioners,  judges*  and 
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governors  in  the  islands  who  are  Filipinos  and  who  have  exactly  the 
same  share  in  the  government  of  the  islands  as  have  their  colleagues 
who  are  Americans,  while  in  the  lower  ranks,  of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  servants  are  Filipinos.  Within  two  years  we 
shall  be  trying  the  experiment  of  an  elective  lower  house  in  the  Philip- 
pine legislature.  It  may  be  that  the  Filipinos  will  misuse  this  legis- 
lature, and  they  certainly  will  misuse  it  if  they  are  misled  by  foolish 
persons  here  at  home  into  starting  an  agitation  for  their  own  inde- 
pendence or  into  any  factious  or  improper  action.  In  such  case  they 
will  do  themselves  no  good  and  will  stop  for  the  time  being  all  further 
effort  to  advance  them  and  give  them  a greater  share  in  their  own 
government.  But  if  they  act  with  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  if  they 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  electing  a legislature  which  in  its  turn 
is  capable  of  taking  a sane  and  efficient  part  in  the  actual  work  of  gov- 
ernment, they  can  rest  assured  that  a full  and  increasing  measure  of 
recognition  will  be  given  them.  Above  all  they  should  remember  that 
their  prime  needs  are  moral  and  industrial,  not  political.  It  is  a good 
thing  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  them  a legislature ; but  it  is  a 
far  better  thing  to  give  them  schools,  good  roads,  railroads  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  their  products  to  market,  honest  courts,  an  honest 
and  efficient  constabulary,  and  all  that  tends  to  produce  order,  peace, 
fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man,  and  habits  of  intelligent  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  If  they  are  safeguarded  against  oppression,  and  if 
their  real  wants,  material  and  spiritual,  are  studied  intelligently  and  in 
a spirit  of  friendly  sympathy,  much  more  good  will  be  done  them 
than  by  any  effort  to  give  them  political  power,  though  this  effort  may 
in  its  own  proper  time  and  place  be  proper  enough. 

Meanwhile  our  own  people  should  remember  that  there  is  need 
for  the  highest  standard  of  conduct  among  the  Americans  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  not  only  among  the  public  servants  but  among  the 
private  individuals  who  go  to  them.  It  is  because  I feel  this  so  deeply 
that  in  the  administration  of  these  islands  I have  positively  refused  to 
permit  any  discrimination  whatsoever  for  political  reasons  and  have 
insisted  that  in  choosing  the  public  servants  consideration  should  be 
paid  solely  to  the  worth  of  the  men  chosen  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
islands.  There  is  no  higher  body  of  men  in  our  public  service  than 
we  have  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  Governor  Wright  and  his 
associates.  So  far  as  possible  these  men  should  be  given  a free  hand, 
and  their  suggestions  should  receive  the  hearty  backing  both  of  the 
Executive  and  of  the  Congress.  There  is  need  of  a vigilant  and  dis- 
interested support  of  our  public  servants  in  the  Philippines  by  good 
citizens  here  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  hitherto  those  of 
our  people  here  at  home  who  have  specially  claimed  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Filipinos  have  in  reality  been  their  worst  enemies.  This 
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will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  strive  to  make  the  Filipinos 
independent,  and  stop  all  industrial  development  of  the  islands  by 
crying  out  against  the  laws  which  would  bring  it  on  the  ground  that 
capitalists  must  not  “exploit”  the  islands.  Such  proceedings  are  not 
only  unwise,  but  are  most  harmful  to  the  Filipinos,  who  do  not  need 
independence  at  all,  but  who  do  need  good  laws,  good  public  servants, 
and  the  industrial  development  that  can  only  come  if  the  investment 
of  American  and  foreign  capital  in  the  islands  is  favored  in  all  legiti- 
mate ways. 

Every  measure  taken  concerning  the  islands  should  be  taken  pri- 
marily with  a view  to  their  advantage.  We  should  certainly  give 
them  lower  tariff  rates  on  their  exports  to  the  United  States;  if  this 
is  not  done  it  will  be  a wrong  to  extend  our  shipping  laws  to  them. 
I earnestly  hope  for  the  immediate  enactment  into  law  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  to  encourage  American  capital  to  seek  investment 
in  the  islands  in  railroads,  in  factories,  in  plantations,  and  in  lumber- 
ing and  mining. 
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